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CHARLES  the  EIGHTH. 

A.D.  1483.]  i^HARLES,  either  from  the  delicacy  of  his  conftitution,  or 
From  motives  of  jealoufy,  had  been  deprived  of  all  the  advantage  of  education;  the 
orders  of  his  father,  to  prevent  his  application  to  ftudy,  had  been  fo  rigoroufly  en- 
forced, that,  on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  could  neither  read  nor  write.— 
Afliamed  of  his  ignorance,  the  youthful  monarch  no  fooner  became  his  own  maf- 
ter,  than  he  purfued  his  ftudies  with  indefatigable  zeal;  he  even  acquired  a  tafte 
for  books,  and  engaged  Robert  Gaguin,  general  of  the  Mathurins,  totranflate, 
for  his  ufe,  the  commentaries  of  Cefar,  and  the  life  of  Charlemagne.  It  was  eafy 
to  perceive,  from  the  admiration  which  he  betrayed  on  pending  the  account  of 
the  martial  atchievements  of  thofe  heroes,  that  a  thirft  for  military  glory  formed 
one  of  the  leading  features  of  his  mind.  But  his  utmoft  efforts  proved  inadequate 
to  fupply,  in  a  full  degree,  the  want  of  an  early  education;  he  always  retained  an 
invincible  repugnance  to  bufinefs;  difplayed  a  want  of  penetration  in  his  choice  of 
minifters,  and  abandoned  himfelf,  without  referve,  to  favourites  who,  too  often, 
:abufed  his  confidence :  but,  with  thefe  failings,  Charles  was  frank,  generous, 
and  magnanimous;  and  "  So  good" — fays  Phillip  de  Commines — ■"  that  a  better 
*'  creature  never  exifted  1" 

Although,  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  Charles  was  of  age  to  a'ffume  the  reins  of 
government  iince  he  had  entered  his  fourteenth  year,  yet  it  was  not  deemed  pru- 
dent to  entruft  them  to  fuch  feeble  hands.  vLewis,  therefore,  had,  by  his  will, 
ordained,  that  the  adminiftration  mould  be  veiled  in  his  eldeft  daughter,  Anne  of 
France,  wife  to  Peter  de  Bourbon,  lord  of  Beaujeaj  the  king  had  been  inflw- 
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enced  in  his  choice,  by  the  confideration  that  the  princes  of  the  blood  would  not 
think  themfelves  degraded  in  being  fubjected  to  a  princefs  who,  by  her  birth, 
was  placed  above  them :  that  Anne,  moreover,  could  nave  no  intereft  in  de- 
'.  frauding  the  lawful  heir  of  his  right,  fince  her  fex  precluded  her  from  wearing 
the  crown  herfelf,  and  her  hufband  could  have  no  poffible  claim  to  it;  and,  laftly, 
that  if,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  he  had  taken,  civil  commotions  mould 
arife,  nobody  was  better  calculated  for  quelling  them  than  herfelf.  In  fa<5t,  all 
the  hiftorians  of  that  age  concur  in  defcribing  her  as  poffeffed  of  profound  genius, 
a  ftrong  mind,  and  all  the  graces  peculiar  to  her  own  fex,  combined  with  all  the 
virtues  that  charadterife  the  greatefl  of  the  other. 

Thefe  confiderations,  however,  were  infufficient  to  deter  thofewho  had,  as  they 
fuppofed,  ftronger  claims  to  the  regency,  from  Handing  forward  to  affert  them  ; 
and  to  protefl  againft  the  partial  and  improper  conduct  of  the  late  king.  The 
chief  of  thefe  competitors  was  the  queen-dowager,  whofe  claims  were  foun- 
ded on  the  righi&.of  nature,  and  on  cuftoms  fundamentally  eftablifhed  and 
univerfally  obferved'  fmce  the  commencement  of  the  monarchy.  Lewis,  although 
he  had  married  againft  his  father's  commands,  had  never  a  fincere  attachment 
for  his  wife,  whom  he  treated  with  the  utmoft  brutality,  generally  confining  her 
in  fome  diftant  fortrefs,  and  holding  no  commerce  with  her  but  fuch  as  was  merely 
fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  heirs.  But  neither  the  unworthy  treat- 
ment which  that  princefs  experienced  from  her  tyrannical  hufband,  who  withheld 
from  her  thofe  careffes  which  he  lavifhly  bellowed  on  the  meanefl  of  his  fubje&s, 
nor  the  order  which  Lewis  is  laid  to  have  given  on  his  death-bed,  to  prevent  her 
from  approaching  her  fon,  and  to  banifh  her  into  Dauphine,  could  deprive  her 
of  her  rank,  or  debar  her  of  her  rights.  And  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  reins  of  government  would  have  been  placed  in  her  hands,  had  fhe  been 
earned  in  the  affertion  of  her  claims;  but  the  retired  life  to  which  fhe  had  been 
fo  long  accuftomed,  had  rendered  her  averfe  from  the  buftle  of  the  world  5 
and  her  death,  which  occured  within  three  months  after  the  deceafe  of  Lewis, 
delivered  Madame — for  by  that  appellation  was  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  king 
now  diftinguifhed — from  a  dangerous  rival,  and  encouraged  the  pretenfions  of: 
other  competitors. 

The  firft  of  thefe  was  Lewis,  duke  of  Orleans,  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  who. 
had  been  compelled,  by  the  late  king,  to  marry  his  daughter  Jane,  a  princefs 
whofe  perfon  was  extremely  difgufting,  and  fo  deformed,  that  fhe  was  fuppofed 
to  be  incapable  of  bearing  children.  The  illuftrious  birth  of  his  confort  afforded 
but  a  poor  compenfation  for  her  natural  defects,  in  the  opinion  of  a  young  prince 
who  is  reprefented  as  a  model  of  beauty,  and  as  being  extremely  addicted  to 
pleafure,  during  the  life  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh  ;  but  the  death  of  that  monarch 
and  that  of  the  queen,  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  his  fucceffor,  and  the  gene- 
ral difcontent  of  the  nation,  all  combined  to  furnilh  him  with  a  favourable  op- 
portunity for  difclofing  his  real  fentiments.  It  was  rer,ufite  that  be  mould  firft 
endeavour  to  fet  afidc  fo  much  of  the  late  king's  will  as  related  to  the  regency 
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of  Madame  ;  after  which  he  would  find  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  divorce  from 
his  wife,  in  contracting  a  marriage  that  might  fecure  him  the  poueffion  of  a 
fovereignty,  and  in  enforcing  his  claims  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  execution, 
of  thefe  various  fchemes,  however,  furpaffed  the  ftrength  of  his  mind;  and,  it 
is  probable,  he  would  have  been  induced  to  abandon  them  had  he  been  left  to 
himfelf ;  but  he  had  a  friend  who  was  capable  of  giving  him  advice,  and  who 
perfuaded  him  to  perfevere  in  the  profecution  of  his  plans.  This  friend  was  the 
count  of  Dunois,  fon  to  the  celebrated  baftard  of  Orleans,  whofe  talents  for 
political  ncgociations  are  faid  to  be  unequalled.  The  duke  was  farther  fuppc.rt.ed 
by  the  count  of  Angouleme,  his  coufm-german;  his  brother-in-law,  the  vifcount 
of  Narbonne ;  his  coufin,  the  duke  of  Brittany ;  the  duke  of  Alencon,  and 
many  others  of  the  nobility,  who  were  eager  to  pay  their  court  to  the  prefump/ive 
heir  to  the  throne.  Independent  of  the  oath  which  Lewis  the  Eleventh  had 
exacted  from  the  duke,  binding  him  to  an  obfervance  of  his  will,  with  regard 
to  the  regency,  two  other  motives  for  excluding  him  from  that  dignity  were  now 
urged  ;  firft- — That  as  he  was  prefumptive  heir  to  the  throne,  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  intruft  him  with  the  care  of  the  king's  perfon ;  and  fecondly,  that 
as  he  was  ftill  a  minor,  having  but  juft  completed  his  twenty-third  year,  and 
not  old  enough  to  be  entrufted  with  the  difpofal  of  his  own  property,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  the  management  of  the  public  revenue  fhould  be  confined 
to  him. 

Thefe  objections  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  induced  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  againft 
whom  no  fuch  objections  could  be  urged,  to  ftand  forward  as  a  claimant.  Though, 
of  the  blood  royal,  he  was  fo  far  removed  from  the  throne,  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  his  afpiring  to  afcend  it;  his  age,  his  experience,  the  fervices  he 
had  rendered  the  ftate  under  Charles  the  Seventh,  the  perfections  he  had  ex- 
perienced from  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  all  fpoke  in  his  favour.  If,  faid  he,  the 
duke  of  Orleans  be  excluded  on  account  of  his  youth,  with  what  propriety  can 
Madame  be  preferred,  who  is  equally  young,  and  of  a  fex  unfit  for  command  ? 
If,  on  the  contrary,  Madame  has  only  been  chofen  to  favour  her  hufband,  and 
the  lord  of  Beaujeu  is  to  govern  the  ftate  under  the  name  of  his  wife,  can 
I  fuffer — purfued  the  duke — my  younger  brother,  whofe  claims  are  fo  inferior 
to  my  own,  to  obtain  a  preference  over  me,  and  to  acquire  a  right  to  com- 
mand me  ? 

The  two  competitors  repaired  to  court,  each  of  them  followed  by  a  powerful 
party.  Madame  endeavoured,  by  the  beftowal  of  honours  and  rewards,  to  make 
them  defift  from  their  purfuit ;  on  the  duke  of  Orleans  fhe  conferred  the  govern- 
ment of  Paris,  the  Hie  of  France,  Champagne  and  Brie,  with  a  feat  in  the  council  j 
the  count  of  Dunois  was  appointed  governor  of  Dauphine  ;  and  the  dignity  of 
conftable  and  lieutenant  general  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  been  long  anxious 
to  obtain,  was  conferred  on  the  duke  of  of  Bourbon. 

But  the  princes  were  unwilling  to  barter  their  claims  for  fuch  precarious  emolu. 
meats ;  they,  .therefore,  filled  the  council  with  their  creatures,  and  thwarted  all 
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the  meafures  of  the  new  government.  Perceiving,  however,  that  the  prudence 
of  Madame  rofe  fuperior  to  all  their  manoeuvres,  they  united  in  a  requed  that 
the  dates-general  might  be  convened,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  adminidration 
be  left  totally  to  them*. 

This  propofal  threw  Madame,  and  all  thofe  who  were  really  attached  to  the 

king,  into  the  utmod  confirmation,  as  they  imagined  it  was  only  advanced  with 

the  view  to  fet  the  nation  in  a  ferment,  in  order  that  the  princes  might  profit  by 

the  general  confufion.     They  had  received  intelligence,  that  the  duke  of  Orleans 

had    entered  into  an  affociation  with   the  duke  of    Brittany  and  the  arch-duke 

Maximilian,  the  two  greated  enemies  to  the  fovereign  power ;  and  that  he  had 

fent  to  Italy  to  folicit  the  young  duke  of  Lorraine  to  return  to  France,  and  claim 

the  fucceffion  of  his  grandfather,  Rene  of  Anjou.   Their  terror  too  was  encreafed, 

on  confidering  what  had  recently  pafTed  in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.    They 

had  not  forgotten,  that,  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  dates  of  Flanders 

had  pofleiTed  themfelves  of  the  fupreme  power,  had  kept  their  lawful  fovereign 

in  a  date  of  captivity,  and  had   maffacred  her   two   principal  miniders  in  her 

prefence;  that,  on  a  more  recent  oecafion,  the  duke  of  Glouceder  had  procured 

a  declaration  from  the  parliament  of  England,  tending  to  badardife  his  nephews, 

whom  he  afterwards  murdered,  and  to  place  the  diadem  on  his  own  brows.  Tho* 

the  duke  of  Orleans  was  not  capable  of  fuch  a  flagrant  act  of  villainy,  yet  was 

it  impoflible  to  fay  to  what  lengths  his  impetuous  paflions,  inflamed  by  the  artful 

fuggedions  of  his  perfidious  advifers,  might  carry  him.  It  was  afterward  difcovered 

that  Peter  Landois,  prime  rainider  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  had  fabricated  papers, 

and  compofed  a  memorial,  in   which   he  had  attacked  the  legitimacy  of  Charles 

the  Eighth.   He  affirmed  that  Lewis  the  Eleventh  defpairing  to  have  a  fon,  and 

wifhing  to  detach  from  his  brother's  party  the   chief  nobility  of  the  kingdom, 

who  did  not  hefitate  to  expofe  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  his  defence,  becaufe  they 

confidered  him  as   prefumptive  heir  to   the  throne,   had  compelled  the  queen  to 

adopt  this  child.     Landois  did  not  deny  that  Charles  might  be  the  king's  fon  ; 

but  he  maintained,  that  the  queen  not  being  his  mother,  he  could  have  no  right 

to  the  crown. 

Whatever  danger  might  attend  a  convention  of  the  dates  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  a  formal  refufal  to  convene  them  would  have  been  dill  more  dangerous. 
The  people,  who  mud  foon  have  been  made  acquainted  with  it,  would  have  im- 
mediately been  led  to  conclude,  that  government  had  no  intention  of  redreffing 
their  grievances,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  proceeded  to  extremities.  If  the 
princes,  in  that  cafe,  had  joined  the  people,;  Madame  mud  have  been  iod  without 
refource,  and  the  young  monarch  might,  poffibly  have  been  involved  in  her  ruin. 
Though  preffed  on  all  fides,  fhe  continued,  for  iome  time,  to  elude  the  propofal ; 
but  finding  that  the  princes  were  determined,  of  two  evils  die  chofe  the  leadi 
The  dates  were  accordingly  fummoned  to  meet  on  the  firfl  of  January,  1484,, 

*  Comn.ines. 
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at  Orleans;  but,  the  conflderarion  that  that  city  was  the  capital  of  the  appanage  of 
the  duke  Orleans,  and  that  the  loyalty  of  its  inhabitants  might  therefore  be  juftly 
fufpetted,  induced  Madame  to  change  the  place  of  meeting  to  Tours.  Tranquillity 
was  now  re-eftaftablifhed  at  court ;  the  princes  directed  their  attention  to  the  elec- 
tion of  deputies  at  the  provincial  affemblies ;:  while  Madame,  who,  during  this  inter- 
val, remained  in  poffeffion  of  the  fovereign  authority,  endeavoured  to  fecure  the 
fuffrages  of  the  people  by  more  honourable  means  than  that  of  corrupting  their 
representatives. 

She  began  by  confirming  the  judges  and  other  rnagift'rates  in  the  poffeffion  of 
their  refpective  polls*  ;  and  then  directed  her  attention  to  .the  means  of  affording 
relief  to  the  people.  But  before  fhe  diminished  the  receipts-,  me  wifely  took  care 
to  leffen  the  expences.  The  fix  thoufand  Swifs  that  had  been  taken  into  pay, 
by  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  me  prudently  difmiffed^  and,  after  paying  all  that  was 
due  to  them,  fent  them  back,  in  an  honourable  manner,  to  their  own  country ; 
fhe  likewife  difbanded  feveral  companies  of  the  national  troops.  By  the  adoption 
of  thefe  good  and  falutary  meafures,  Madame  was  enabled  to  relieve  the  peo- 
ple, by  remitting  the  laft  quarter  of  the  taxes  of  the  prefent  year,  at  the 
fame  time  that  me  promifed  them  a  more  confiderable  diminution  which  was 
to  take  place  as  foon  as  proper  regulations  could  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
demefnes  of  the  crown.  To  forward  this  plan,  all  the  numerous  grants  made  by 
the  late  king  were  revoked,  and  orders  were  difpatched  to  the  treafurers  of  the 
different  provinces  to  reunite  them  to  the  royal  domains. 

Madame,  apprehenfive  that  the  people  might  be  led  to  believe  that  fhe  would 
inftil  into  the  mind  of  her  brother  the  fame  principles  of  government  which  fhe 
had  feen  practifed  in  the  preceding  reign,  was  careful  to.obviate  fufpicions  of  that' 
nature,  by  the  adoption  of  a  very  different   line  of  conduct...    Lewis  having,  on- 
mere  fufpicions,  fentenced  a  great  number  of  perfons  to  imprifonment  or  exile, 
his  daughter  ordered  theprifon  doors  to  be  thrown  open,  recalled  thofe  who  had: 
been  banifhed,  and  loaded  with  favours- fuch  as  her  father  had  perfecuted  with 
the  greatefb  inveteracy.     The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  hanged  in  effigy 
for  having  promoted  a  revolution  in  Burgundy,  was  now  reftored  to  the  poffeffion* 
of  his  effates  in  Franche-Comte  :  D'Urfe  and  Poncet  de  la  Riviere,  whom  Lewis 
had  always  regarded  as  his  perfonal  enemies,   were  promoted  to  places  of  truft 
and  importance :  Philip  of  Savoy,  count  of  Breffe,  was  recalled  from  Germany, . 
where  he  had  been  compelled  to  feek  an  afylum,  and  admitted  to  a  feat  in  the 
council ;  and,  laftly,  having  received  information  of  the  offers  which  had  been . 
made  by  the  princes  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  {he  difpatched  a  courier  to  that- 
prince,  who  was  then  in  Italy,  where  he  commanded  the  Venetian  forces,  to  ex- 
hort him  to  repair  to  court,  promifing  to  reftore  him  the  inheritance  of  his  grand- 
father, Rene  of  Anjou, 

*  Godeftm, 
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At  th."  fame  time  that  Madame  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  thofe 
whom  her  father  had  perfecuted,  (he  deliver  d  into  the  hands  of  juftice  his  two 
greateft  favourites,  Oliver  le  Daim  and  John  Doyac,  to  whom  he  had  been  molt 
liberal  in  his  donations,  and  whom,  on  his  death-bed,  he  had  particularly  recom- 
mended to  his  fon.  Among  a  variety  of  crimes  of  which  Oliver  le  Daim  was  ac- 
cufed,  the  following  feems  mo  ft  to  have  fixed  the  attention  of  the  judges.  A 
gentleman  having  been  arretted  by  the  king's  orders,  and  being  threatened  with 
death,  his  wife  applied  to  the  favourite  to  intercede  in  his  behalf.  Her  youth,  her 
charms,  and  her  tears,  made  a  ftrong  impreflion  on  Oliver  ;  but  incapable  of 
harbouring  any  generous  fentiment,  he  demanded  the  enjoyment  of  her  perfon  as 
the  reward  of  the  fervice  fhe  required.  This  infamous  propofal  was,  at  firft,  re- 
jected by  the  lady,  with  the  difdain  it  was  calculated  to  incur  ;  but  having  obtain- 
ed permifiion  to  vifit  her  hufband  in  prifon,  fhe  was  overcome  by  his  tears  and 
intreaties,  and,  at  length,  confented  to  purchafe  his  life  with  the  facrifice  of  her 
own  honour.  Oliver,  however,  being  afraid  that  as  foon  as  (he  had  obtained  the 
favour  (he  afked,  (he  would  abfent  herfelf,  for  ever,  from  his  fight,  procured  an 
order  from  the  king  to  put  the  prifoner  to  death  ;  and  he  commiffioned  Daniel, 
one  of  his  fatellites,  to  put  the  unfortunate  gentleman  in  a  fack,  and  throw  him 
into  the  river.  The  crime  was  difcovered  by  fome  fifhermen,  who  drew  up  the 
body  in  their  nets,  and  the  lady  had  now  the  mortification  to  perceive,  that  the 
very  means  which  (lie  had  employed  for  faving  the  life  of  her  hufband  had  proved 
the  caufe  of  his  death.  So  long  as  Lewis  lived  fhe  kept  her  grief  to  herfelf,  con- 
fcious  that  the  publication  of  her  fhame  would  be  productive  of  no  poffible  ad- 
vantage ;  but  after  the  death  of  that  tyrant,  fhe  boldly  flood  forward,  and  de- 
manded juftice  on  the  affaflin  of  her  hufband  ;  and  Le  Daim,  having  confeffed 
the  crime,  was  hanged,  together  with  his  accomplice  Daniel. 

Doyac,  who  had  been  a  common  informer,  and  who  had  been  employed  by 
Lewis  to  calumniate  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  efcaped  the  gallows,  but  to  undergo 
a  punifhment  equally  ignominious,  and  more  painful :  he  was  fentenced  to  be 
whipped  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  to  have  one  ear  cut  off,  artd  his 
tongue  pierced  with  a  hot  iron.  He  was  then  conveyed  to  Montferrand  in  Au- 
vergne,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  feat  of  his  pretended  triumph  over  the 
duke  of  Bourbon,  where  he  was  again  whipped,  loft  his  other  ear,  and  was  af- 
terwards banifhed  the  kingdom. 

Cottier,  the  king's  phyfician,  was  involved  in  the  fame  difgrace  with  the  other 
favourites  of  Lewis ;  but  his  infupportable  pride  and  his  extreme  avarice  formed 
ithe  only  grounds  of  accufation  againft  him  :  he  was  defpoiled  of  all  the  eftafes 
which  he  had  extorted  from  his  mafter,  and  w.as  fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty 
ihouland  crowns*. 

A.  D.  1484.]  On  the  fourteenth  of  January,  the  king,  accompanied  by  the 
whole  court,  made  his  folemn  entry  into   lours,  and,  on  the  following  day,  the 

•Sf  Gamier. 
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flates  general  being  affembled,  the  feffions  was  opened  by  the  following  fpeech 
from  William  rle  Rochefort,  chancellor  of  France  : 

"  My  lords,  ever  fince  the  acceffion  of  his  prefent  majefty  to  the  throne,  he 
"  has  been  extremely  anxious  to  meet  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  ;  and  the 
"  motives  of  this  anxiety  I  will  now  explain  to  you. 

"  He  wifhed  for  an  opportunity  of  exprefiing  his  gratitude  for  the  joy  which 
"  you  evinced  on  his  acceffion  ;  in  that,  indeed,  you  only  fol'owed  the  example 
"  of  your  generous  anceflors,  who  were  ever  diftinguifhed  for  iheir  zealous  at- 
"  tachment  to  their  fovereigns.  It  is  the  peculiar  chara&eri  flic  of  a  Frenchman, 
"  to  love  his  king,  to  be  ever  ready  to  facrifice  his  life  and  fortune  in  his  defence, 
"  and  never  to  defpair  of  his  country's  fafety,  fo  long  as  he  can  preferve  his  law- 
"  ful  fovereign  ;  while  other  nations  are  etern  illy  floating  between  obedience  and 
"  revolt,  and  defert  their  monarchs  on  the  moll  trivial  lubjecl  of  difcontent,  or 
"  the  moll  diftant  profpect.  of  danger.  Read  their  hiftories ;  you  will  fcarceiy 
V  find  two  or  three  fucceffive  monarchs  who  have  left  their  heirs  in  quiet  poffeffioa 
"■  of  the  throne  ;  and  without  going  farther  for  proofs  of  what  I  advance,  exa- 
"  mine  what  has  lately  pafled  in  England.  Edward,  at  his  death,  left  two  fair 
"  fons,  the  hopes  of  the  nation  ;  but  inftead  of  being  fuffered  to  afcend  the- 
*'  throne  of  their  anceflorSj  they  have  been  bafely  maffacred,  and  their  affaffin 
"  has  been  rewarded  with  the  crown.  You,  Frenchmen,  have  no  fuch  act  of 
*'  atrocioufnefs  to  blulh  for  :  open  your  annals,  you  will  there  find  that  infant 
*■?'  fovereigns  have  been  more  honoured  and  better  ferved  than  the  mod  abfolute; 
"  monarch  ;  and  you  will  admire  a  people  whofe  attachment  to  their  kings  has : 
"  been  moft  confpicuous  at  thofe  periods  in  which  their  kings  have  flood  in1 
"  greater!  need  of  their  affiftance.  It  is  to  this  unfhaken  fidelity  you  are  indebted 
"  for  the  glorious  advantage  of  being  the  firft.  people  in  the  world  ;  for  what 
"  other  nation  can  prefume  to  compare  thernfelves  with  you  ■?.  In  the  earlieft  ages, 
"  the  Gauls,  your  anceftors,  fpread  the  terror  of  their  arms  over  every  part  of 
"  the  continent ;  they  founded  colonies  in  Italy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
"  nube,  and  even  in  Afia.  Though  the  difTentions  which  prevailed  between 
"  them  proved  the  means  of  fubjecling  them  to  the  Romans,  they  inflicted  a 
"  dreadful  vengeance  for  the  defeat  they  fuftamed  ;  it  was  the  fword  of  the  Gauls 
"  that  enabled  Julius  Csefar  to  enflave  his  country.  In  the  fequel,  the  Franks, 
"  incorporated  with  the  Gauls,  delivered  the  church  of  Rome  from  the  yoke  of 
"  the  barbarians,  laid  the  firft  foundation  of.  her  power  and  greatnefs,  and  re- 
"  eftablifhed  the  weftern  empire,- which  had  long  been  overturned.  Fired  with 
"  a  holy  zeal,  they  flew  to  the  defence  of  their  brethren  oppreffed  by  the  infi- 
*'  dels,  fixed  their  ftandards  on  the  walls  of  Jerufalem,  and  reduced  Paleftine,. 
"  Syria,  Sicily  and  Greece.  How  glorious  it  is  to  command  a  people  at  once  fo 
"  generous  and  fo  brave  !  It  is  to  your  affection,  to  your  virtues^  that  the  king . 
"  feels  himftlf  indebted  for  the  fplendour  of  his  rank  ;  and  a  defire  to  exprefsLs 
jt  his  gratitude  on  this  account  was  one  of  his  chief  motives  for-.afTembling  you* 
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"  A  fecond  motive  not  lefs  powerful  was  his  defire  of  feeing  you,  of  offering 
himfelf  to  your  fight,  and  of  encreafing,  thereby,  the  mutual  affection  by 
which  you  are  united  ;  contemplate,  then  that  auguft  prince,  on  whom  the 
country  now  relies  for  its  fafety.  Let  not  his  youth  alarm  you  :  Solomon,  the  wi- 
feft  of  kings,  was  young  when  he  mounted  the  throne  ;  Scipio,  who  obtained  the 
confular  dignity  before  he  had  reached  the  age  required  by  the  laws,  repaired 
the  loffes  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  made  her  triumph  over  her  mod  formi- 
dable enemy.  Saint  Lewis,  whofe  reign  forms  fo  glorious  an  epoch  in  our 
hiftory,  was  not  older  than  your  king  when  he  afcended  the  throne.  In  privi- 
Jeged  minds  prudence  is  not  incompatible  with  wifdom  :  your  forereign,  young 
as  he  appears,  knows  how  to  act  with  propriety,  and  in  whom  to  place  his  con- 
fidence ;  of  this  you  may  judge  by  the  third  motive  which  induced  him  to  at 
femble  you. 

"  He  was  anxious  to  explain  to  you  the  conduct  he  has  obferved  fince  his  ac- 

ceffion,  to  communicate  his  future  defigns,  and  to  affociate  you  with  him,  in 

a  certain  degree,  in  the  government.     Immediately  after  his   father's   death, 

he  fent  for  the  princes  of  the  blood,  who  inftantly  obeyed  his  fummons,  and, 

by  their  advice,  he  confirmed  all  the  officers  in  the:kingdom  in  thepoffelEon  of 

their  refpective  ports,  that  the  public  fafety  might  not  be  endangered,  and  that 

the  adminiftration  of  juftice  might  fuffer  no  interruption  ;  he  alfo  entrufted  the 

management  of  the  revenue   to  perfons  of  acknowledged  probity.     Being  in- 

;  formed  that  the  domains  of  the  crown  had,  by  inconfiderate  alienations,  been 

;  greatly  diminifhed,  -he  granted  letters-patent  for  revoking  all  fuch  gifts  ;  for  it 

;  it. is  not  his  intention  to  drain  the  purfes  of  his  fubjects,  nor  to  overload  them 

;  with  imports.     He  means  to  begin  by  appropriating  the  revenues  of  the  domain 

:  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  houfhold,  and  other   ftate  charges ;  and  only  to 

:  demand  of  his  faithful  fubjects  fuch  contributions  as  are  indifpenfably  requifite 

'  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.     His  firft  and  mod  ardent  wifti  is  to  fee  his 

'  people  contented  and  happy  :  and  the  promotion  of  their  welfare  and  felicity 

;  was  the  fole  object  he  had  in  view  in  the  reforms  which  he  has  already  made.i— 

5  As  the  nation  incurred  a  great  expence  by  keeping  fix  thoufand  mercenaries  in 

'  conftant  pay,  he  has  fent  them  back  to  their  own  country  ;  he  has  alfo  difmiffed 

'  feveral  companies  of  the  national  troops,  whofe  affiftance  cannot  be  wanted  fo 

'  long  as  the  kingdom  fhall  be  at  peace  ;  and  in  order  to  fecure  the  continuation 

'  of  tranquillity,  he  has  fent  ambaffadors  to  all  the  neighbouring  powers,  either 

'  to  renew  the. old  treaties,  or  to  contract  new  ones.     Thefe  occupations  have 

'  not  prevented  him  from  directing  his  attention  to  two  other  objects  of  impor- 

'  tance — the  legiflation,    and  the  reform  of  the  clergy.     With  regard  to  the  firft, 

;<  he  has  caufed  all  the  ordonnances  of  Charles  the  Seventh  to  be  collected,  in 

:'  order  to  put  them  in  -force,;  and  as  to  the  fecond  point,  he  conceived,  that  with- 

;c  out   i'ubjcctir.g  himfelf  to  cenfure   for  violating  the  decifions  of  the  church, 

"  which  he  holds  in  the  greateft  refpect,  he  might,  as  head  of  the  ftate,  take  cog- 

"  nifance  of  whatever  related  to  difcipline  and  manners. 
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"  This  is  what  the  king  has  already  performed ;  you  are  now  to  hear  wliat  he 
"  expects  from  you  ;  and  this  formed  the  fourth  motive  for  affembling  you.  He 
"  requires  that  you  fliould  point  out  to  him  whatever  ab^fes  may  have  efcaped  his 
"  his  knowledge,  and  that  you  mould  not  conceal  from  him  any  of  the  evils  with 
i '  which  the  people  are  afflicted  :  do  not  fear  that  your  complaints  will  be  impor- 
61  tunate,  the  king  will  pay  due  attention  to  all  your  remonftrances.  And  you5 
e(  princes,  who  hear  me,  I  entreat  and  conjure  you,  in  the  name  of  our  country,, 
"  our  common  mother,  to  lay  afide  all  fpirit  of  party,  and  to  fuffer  the  deputies 
"  to  enjoy  a  full  and  perfect  freedom  of  debate. 

"  The  fifth  motive  for  the  convention  of  this  affembly,  was  the  necefiity  of 
ec  forming  a  council  for  the  king,  who  might  fecond  his  plans  for  the  prefervatiort 
•"  of  peace,  for  the  re-eflablifhment  of  the  police,  for  the  adminiftration  of  juf- 
"  tice,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  trade:  this  council  ought  to  be  -compofed 
"  of  men,  whofe  experience  of  the  -paft  may  enable  them  to  provide  for  the  fu- 
"  ture  ;  whofe  difpofitions  and  characters  are  calculated  to  fecure  to  the  king  the 
"  affection  of  his  fabjefts,  and  the  efteem  and  confidence  .of  his  neighbours  ;  of 
*£  men  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  and 
"  who  are  capable  of  fetting  in  motion  all  the  fprings  of  the  body-politic,  without 
"  embarrafhnent  or  confufion.  If  the  king's  wifhes  are  gratified,  juflice  will  fit 
"  on  the  throne,  and  dictate  laws  to  his  people.  Whoever  mail  commit  any  of- 
"  fence  againft  jufcice,  will  offend  the  king  ■;  and  whoever  may  wiih  to  prove  his 
"  affection  for  the  king,  mult  begin  by  paying  a  ftr-idt  attention  to  juflice.,  In, 
"  order  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  his  his  true  fentiments,  the  king  has  comrnand- 
"  ed  me  to  warn  every  perfon  not  to  prefume  to  afk  him  for  any  thing  unjuft  ;  for 
"  whoever  mall  make  fuch  an  attempt,  will  meet  with  the  punifhment  due  to  his 
*'  temerity.  Juftice,  prudence,  refolution,  and  temperance,  will  fupport  the  throne,, 
"  and  regulate  all  the  actions  of  the  monarch.  Then  may  the  people — refcued 
"  from  fhipwreck,  and  daily  repairing  their  loffes — exclaim,  with  tranfports  of 
"  joy,  0  thrice  happy  day  !  that  has  rejiored  to  us  peace  and  plenty,  and  has  given  us 
"  a  prince  whofe  conduct  is -influenced  by  wfdom,  and  who  merits  the  appellation  of- — ■ 
"  'Father  of  his  Country  ! 

"  In  vain  mould  we  afpire  to  the  poffeffion  of  thefe  advantages,  unlefs  concord 
"  and  union  were  previoufly  eftablifhed. among  the  different  members  of  the  ftate ; 
"  and  this  defirable  object  it  is  chiefly  your  buiinefs  to  accomplifh.  Recollect 
"  what  Csfar  faid  of  our  ancestors : — All  the  troops. in  the  world  would  prove  infttffi* 
*'  cient  to  fubdue  the  -Gauls,  were  they  united  among  thenfelves.  What  caufed  the 
*'  deftruction  of  the  Roman  republic  ? — the  rivalfhip  of  two  of  her  citizens.  It 
*'  would  be  needlefs  to  remind  you  of  the  calamities  produced  in  France,  under 
"  the  reign  of  Charles  the  iixth,  by  the  hatred  of  two  powerful  families. 

"  I  conclude,  by  consigning  to  your  care  the  interefts  of  the  king,  the  church, 

'"  and  the  people.     You  will  obferve  the  following  order  in  your  deliberations — » 

•*'  you  will  firft  difcufs  all  matters  which  relate  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  ftatej 

**  you  will  next  examine  fuch  as  concern  only  a  fingle  province  or  town  5  and„ 

Vol,  III.  JB 
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"  laftly,  you  will  attend  to  the  affairs  of  individuals.  Take  care  not  to  confound 
"  thefe  objects.  The  king  will  grant  you  an  audience  whenever  you  mail  apply 
"  for  one  ;  and  he  will  refufe  juftice  to  no  man,  not  to  the  meaneft  of  his  fub- 
"  jects*." 

The  affembly  immediately  adjourned  till  the  next  day,  when  they  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  a  prefident,  and  two  fecretaries  ;  after  which,  they  agreed  to  di- 
vide themfelves  into  fix  parts,  or  nations,  in  order  to  avoid  that  confufion  which  a 
contrariety  of  interefts  might  occafion  in  the  courfe  of  the  debates  between  the 
deputies  of  the  different  provinces. — The  firft  nation  comprifed  the  ifle  of  France, 
Picardy,  Champagne  and  Brie ;  the  Nivernois,  the  Maconnois,  Auxerrois,  and 
the  Orleanois. 

The  fecond  confifted  of  the  two  Bugundies,  and  Charolois. 

The  third,  of  Normandy,  Alencon,  and  Perch?. 

The  fourth,  of  Aquitaine,  Armagnac,  the  county  of  Foix,  I'Agenois,  the 
Perigord,  Cnierci,  and  Rouergue. 

The  fifth,  ©f  Languedoc,  Dauphine,  Provence,  and  Rouffillon. 

And  the  fixfh,  called  the  Langue  d'Oyl,  included  Berri,  Poitou,  Anjou,  Maine, 
Touraine,  the  Limoufin,  Auvergne,  the  Bourbonnois,  Fores,  Beaujolois,  An- 
goumois,  and  Saintonge. 

Each  divifion  had  a  private  apartment  for  the  difcuffion  of  fuch  matters  as  they 
meant  to  lay  before  the  king ;  after  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  fix  divifions 
fhould  meet  to  report  the  remit  of  their  refpeclive  labours,  when  the  moft  impor- 
tant objefts  Ihould  be  fele&ed,  and  formed  into  one  cabier,  or  ftring  of  refolu- 
tions,  which  were  to  contain  the  demands  of  the  whole  nation. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  detail  all  the  proceedings  of  this  affembly,  to  notice 
the  intrigues  of  the  princes  to  corrupt  the  deputies,  the  petitions  of  individuals  for 
redrefs  of  injuries  fuftained  during  the  preceding  reign,  or  the  various  difputes 
which  occurred  between  the  members  themfelves.  We  lhall  only,  therefore,  i'eleft 
fuch  parts  as  relate  to  the  general  hiftory  of  the  kingdom,  or  as  tend  to  explain 
the  maxims  of  government,  and  to  illuftrate  the  notions  of  liberty,  which  were  then 
entertained  by  the  French. 

The  debates  on  the  formation  of  a  regency,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  a  council, 
were  long  and  animated.  The  nation  of  Normandy  propofed  to  leave  the  king's 
perfon  to  the  care  of  thofe  who  had  hitherto  difcharged  that  important'truft  with 
wifdom  and  with  zeal;  to  veft  the  government  of  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the 
council ;  to  admit  all  the  princes  of  the  blood  to  a  feat  in  the  council,  according 
to  their  rank,  and  to  give  them  the  power  of  chufing  eight  or  twelve  of  the  old 
councillors,  and  to  difmifs  the  reft ;  that,  to  that  number  Ihould  be  added  twelve, 
fifteen,  or  even  four-and-twenty  new  councillors,  to  be  felecled  from  the  ftatcs- 
general,  by  the  ftates  themfelves,  which  new  members  Ihould  enjoy  the  fame  rank 
and  prerogatives  as  the  old  ones.     This  propoial,  which  tended  to  throw  the  whole 

•»,  Mannf,  de  Maffelin,  tirce  cle  la  Bibliotheqne  du  Roi.— Gamier,  torn.  xix.  p,  167. 
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power  of  the  goverment  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  acquired  numerous  partifans. 
Many  members  exclaimed — That  its  propriety  could  not  be  queftioned  ;  that  the 
fupreme  power  was,  during  the  king's  minority,  veiled  in  the  nation,  who  had 
an  undoudted  right  toimpofeits  commands  on  individuals;  and  that,  confequent- 
ly,  the  princes  of  the  blood  mould  be  compelled  to  fubmit  to  this  regulation.  On, 
the  other  hand  it  was  maintained,  with  equal  waSrmth,  That,  in  an  hereditary  mon- 
archy, fuch  as  France,  the  nation  had  no  right  to  the  fovereign  authbrity,  fo  long 
as  there  remained  any  lawful  heirs  :  that,  after  the  king's  death,  that  authority 
paffed  into  the  hands  of  his  fon  if  he  were  in  a  condition  to  exercife  it ;  and,  in 
cafe  of  a  minority,  into  the  hands  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  who  were  his  na- 
tural guardians;  that  they  alfo  had  a  right  to  form  a  council,  and  to  regulate  all 
the  different  departments  of  government ;  and  that  they  were  under  no  neceffity 
of  afking  the  people's  advice,  except  with  regad  to  the  dijiribution  and  cojleftion  of 
impojls  ;  that,  if  the  princes,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  had  deigned  to  confult  the 
nation,  and  chufe  her  as  the  arbiter  of  their  refpeftive  claims,  it  was  a  pure  eon- 
defcenfion  on  their  part,  which  demanded  a  grateful  return,  and  fhould  not,  on 
any  account  be  abufeel  ;  that,  by  exciting  their  difcontent  on  an  article  in  which 
the  happinefs  of  the  people  was  in  no  wife  concerned,  they  might  perhaps  be  led  to 
diflolve  the  afiembly,  and  that  then  every  advantage,  which  the  people  expected 
to  derive  from  the  convention  of  the  Hates,  would  be  irretrievably  loft  ;  that, 
prudence  required  the  ftates  mould  confine  themfelves  to  fuch  objecls  as  came  im- 
mediately within  their  province,  and  leave  to  the  princes  the  care  of  fettling  their 
awn  difputes,  as  they  might  think  proper. 

The  fpeech  of  Philip  Pot,  lord  of  Roche,  reprefentative  of  the  nobles  of  Bur- 
gundy, is  peculiarly  worthy  of  notice.  "  If  I  were  not  well  acquainted" — faid  he 
— "  with  the  fentiments  of  the  mod  enlightened  part  of  the  affembly,  on  the  li- 
berty and  authority  of  the  ftates,  I  mould  not  now  attempt  to  oppofe  the  vain  cla- 
mours of  the  multitude  ;  but  after  the  proofs  which  you  have  already  given  of 
your  difcernment  and  knowledge,  I  need  not  fear  to  advance  what  reading  and 
reflexion  have  taught  me  on  this  fundamental  point  of  our  public  law.  If  I  fuc- 
ceed  in  making  myfelf  underftood,  I  dare  flatter  myfelf  that  thofe  who  now  blame 
us  for  the  care  we  take  in  the  formation  of  a  council,  will  change  their  opinion, 
and  their  language.  Before  I  enter  into  an  explanation  of  the  reafons  on  which 
I  found  the  authority  of  the  ftates,  let  me  be  allowed  to  put  a  queftion  or  two  to 
our  adverfaries  :— Do  they  imagine  that,  on  the  death  of  a  king,  who  leaves  a 
fon  in  his  minority,  the  guardianfhip  of  the  infant-monarch,  and  the  general  ad- 
rainiftration  of  the  kingdom,  belong  of  right  to  the  firft  prince  of  the  blood  ? 
No,  doubtlefs— rthey  will  anfwer — for  then  the  life  of  the  monarch  will  be  expo- 
fed  to  evident  danger  ;  the  law,  too,  has  provided  for  this  cafe,  by  conferring 
the  adminiftration  .on  the  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  and  the  guardianfhip  on  the 
next  in  fucceffion.  Take  care,  I  reply,  that  you  do  not,  by  this  arrangement, 
equally  expofe  the  life  of  your  fovereign ;  for  the  two  princes,  between  whom 
You  feem  to  divide  the  authority,  may  unite  and  have  the  fame  interefts,     But  of 
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what  law  are  you  fpeaking  ?  Where  does  it  exifl  ?  By  whom  was  it  made  ?  la 
what  book  have  you  read  it  ?  I  defy  you  to  anfwer  any  one  of  thefe  queftions.— 
If  fuch  a  law  did  really  exifl,  do  you  fuppofe  the  duke  of  Orleans  would  have- 
confented  to  fubmit  to  arbitration  a  queftion  already  decided,  and  to  fuffer  the  dif- 
cuflion  of  claims  already  fettled  ?  In  vain  do  you  cite  the  cafe  of  Charles  the. 
Wife  ;  that  cafe  makes  againft  you ;  for  Charles  did  not  fucceed  to  the  regency 
till  two  years  after  the  throne  hadbeen  vacated,  and  till  that  dignity  had  been  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  dates. — 

"  I'now  addrefs  myfelf  to  thofe  who  pretend,  that,  during  a  minority,  the- 
guardianfhip  and  adminiftration  devolve  on  all  the  princes  of  the  blood  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  and  let  me  afk  them,  if  they  mean  to  comprife  in  the  number,  fuch  as  are 
defcended  from  our  fovereigns,  on  the  mother's  fide,  for,  in  that  cafe,  they  will: 
have  a. long  lift  of  guardians  and  adminiftrators,  among  whom  it  will  be  difficult 
to  eftablifh  union  and  concord.  But  I  will  fuppofe  that  they  confine  themfelves 
merely  to  the  male  line  :  if  thofe  princes  have  any  difpute.  among  themfelves  about 
the  government,  who  is  to  decide  between  them  ?.  Is  it  not  plain,  that  they  will- 
immediately  have  recourfe  to  arms,  and  involve  the  nation  in  all  the  horrors  of 
civiLwar?  Is  it  not  evident,  alfo,  that,  in  this  cafe,  the  fupreme  authority  will 
often  become  the  reward.of  a  madman,  and  a  difturber  of  the  public  repofe,  who,, 
in  a:  well-regulated  government,  would  incur  the  fevereft  punifhmcnt  ?  What 
then- — will  it  be  afked — muft  the  kingdom  during  a  minority,  remain  in  a  ftate  of 
anarchy?  No,  certainly,  for  the  authority  then  devolves  on  .  the  ftates-general, 
who  will  not,  themfelves,  take  charge  of  the  government,  but  who  will  entruft  it 
to  fuch  perfons  as  they  fhall  deem  moft  capable  of  difcharging  its  duties  with  zeal 
and  ability.  Now,  hear  what  books,  and  converfation  with  men  of  wifdom  and: 
experience,  have  taught  me  on  this  important  matter. 

"  When  men  firft  began  to  form  focieties,  they  chofe  for  their  mafters  fuch 
of  their  equals  as  they  believed  to  be  poflefled  of  the  greateft  knowledge  and 
integrity  ;    in    fhort,    fuch    as    by  their    perfonal  qualities  were  beft  calculated 

to  procure   the  greateft  advantage  to    the  infant  fociety. Thofe  who,  after 

their  election  to  this  important  office,  only  thought  of  enriching  themfelves  at 
the  expence  of  their  fubjecls,  were  not  confidered  as  true  paftors,  but  as: 
ravenous  wolves ;  and  thofe,  who,  without  waiting  for  an  election,  feifed  upon 
the  fovereign  authority,  were  not  regarded  as  kings  but  "as  tyrants.  It  is  of 
the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  people,,  to  know  the  difpofition  of  the  man  who 
is   deftined;  to  govern  them,  for  on  that  alone  depends  the  happinefs  or  mifery 

of  the  whole   community.      Now  to  apply  thefe  general  principles: If  any 

difpute  arifa  with  regard  to  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne,  or  to  the  regency, 
who  is  to  decide  it,  unlefs  that  fame  people,  who  firft  elected  their  kings,  who 
conferred  en  thenv  all  the  authority  they  enjoy,,  and  in  whom  the  fovereign 
power  ultimately  refides  ?'  For  a  ftate  or  any  government  whatever  is  the  res- 
■publica,  and  the  res  publico  is  the  res  papuii;,  by  the  people  I  would  be  underftood. 
ic  mean  the  collective  body  or  totality  of  the  citizens,  and  in  this  totality  the 
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princes  of  the  blood  themfelves  are  neceffarily  included,  as  chiefs  of  the  order 
of  nobility  :    can  you,  then,    who,  are  the  representatives    of   the   people,   and 
obliged  by  oath  to  defend  their  rights,  ftill  entertain  a'  doubt  that  it  is  your  pro- 
vince to  fettle  the  adminiftration  and  the  form  of  the  council  ?     Who  is  to  pre- 
vent you  ?  Has   not  the  chancellor  declared,  that  the  king  and  the  princes  expect 
you  will  do  this  ?     I  am  told,  that  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  late  king, 
the  government  was  fettled,  and  a  council  chofen,  and  that  thus  our   cares  on 
this  head  became  fuperfluous.     To  this  I  reply,  that  as  the  ftate  could  not  re- 
main without  governors,  it  was  neceffary  to  appoint,  without  delay,  fome  perfons- 
who  might  watch  over  the  public  intereft ;  but  that  fuch  appointments;,  as  well 
as  all  other  regulations   which   have  been  adopted  fince  the  king's  death,  are 
merely  provisional,    and   cannot  fabfift  without  your  confirmation.       Thefe  af- 
femblies  of  the  ftates,  and  the  power  which  I  afcribe  to  them-,  are  no  noveltiess. 
as  all  who  have  read  hiftory   muff.   know.     When,  on  the  death  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  a  difpute   arofe  between  Philip   of  Valois  and  Edward,  king  of  England,, 
with  regard,  to  the  fuceemon,   the   two  competitors  fubmitted  their  claims,  as 
they  were  bound  to  do,  to  the  decifion  of  the  ftates,  who  pronounced  in  favour 
of  Philip.     If,  then,  on  that  occafion,  the  ftates-  could   lawfully  difpofe  of  the 
erown  itfelf,  how  can   their  right  to   appoint  a  regency  be  called  in  queftion?' 
During  the  reign  of  king  John,  when  that  courageous,   but  imprudent  prince,,, 
was  taken  prifoner,  and  conveyed  to  London;  the  ftates  did  not  intruft  the  ad- 
miniftration to  his  fon,  although  he  had  then  completed   his  twentieth  year ;  it 
was  not  till  two  years  after,  that  the  fame  ftates^   afiembled  a  fecond  time,  in- 
verted him  with  the  dignity  and  authority  of  regent;  and  finally,  when  Charles 
the  Sixth   acceded   to  the   throne,  at  the  age  of  twelve  only,  the  ftates  general 
again  appointed   a  regency,    and  fettled  the  government.      This  is  a  facT:  that 
cannot  be  difputed.      After    fuch  pofitive  authorities,  will  you  ftill    doubt  the 
validity  of  your  rights?     And  fince,  by  the  form  of  your  oath^  you  are  bound 
to  do  and  advife  what,  according  to  God  and   your  confeiences,.  you  mall  deem- 
mod  ufeful  to  the  ftate,  can  you  neglect  the  fundamental   point   of    all  your 
proceedings?  For  if  the  promifes   which  you  mean  to  exact  from-  the  princes 
ihould  be  broken,  to   whom;  are  you  to  apply  for  redrefs  ?    Omit    the  article 
of  the  council,  and  all  your  fubfequent  labours  will  be  fuperfluous : — In  fhort 
I  have  proved  to  you  that  you  have  an  undoubted  right  to  fettle  the  adminiftration, 
and  to  regulate  the  form  of  government  *,;  1  have  quoted  a  great  number  of  ex- 
amples to  demonftrate  this  truth;  the  king  commands  you  to  exercife  your  rights . 
th :  princes  confent  to  it,  and  your  country  exhorts-  you  by  the  mouth  of  her  firft 
ma^iftfate.     If  reafons  thus  ftrong  can  make  no  impreflion  on  your  mind sj,  any 
calamities  which   the  ftate  may  experience  hereafter  muft  be  afcribed  folely  to 
your  bafenefs.     And  you,  who  ftill  cherifh  the  name  and  preferve  the  refolutioa 
of  Frenchmen,  do  not  give  the  nation  eaufe  for  accufing  you  of  having  betray ■> 
ed  her  confidence,;,  nor  let  pofterity;  have-  reafon   to-  reproach:  you.  with:  Lxis&r 
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having  tranfmitted  the  precious  charge  of  public  liberty  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which 
you  received  it  from  your  anceftors."" 

This  fpeech  was  differently  received  by  different  parties;  by  fome  the  orator 
was  warmly  commended  for  his  patriotic  zeal;  while  by  others  he  was  loudly 
cenfured  for  his  audacity  and  factious  difpofition :  and  many  long  debates  and 
much  altercation  occurred  before  the  queftion  of  the  council  could  be  finally 
decided.  At  length,  on  the  twelfth  of  February,  the  affembly  came  to  the 
following  refolutions: 

*'  The  king  having  entered  into  his  fourteenth  year,  and  difplayed  a  degree 
of  wifdom,  prudence  and  difcretion  fuperior  to  his  age,  fhall  himfelf  publifh  all 
lettres-patent,  regulations  and  ordonnances,  after  they  have  been  difcuffed  by 
the  council. — — The  ftates  befeech  the  king  to  prefide  at  the  council,  in  perfon, 
as  often  as  he  can,  in  order  to  acquire  an  early  knowledge  of  bufinefs,  and  to 
verfe  himfelf  in  the  arts  of  government. 

"  In  the  king's  abfence,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  as  firft  prince  of  the  blood, 
fhall  prefide  at  the  council,  where  every  meafure  fhall  be  decided  by  a  plurality 
of  fuffrages. 

"  After  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  in  his  abfence,  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 
•conftable  of  France,  fhall  prefide. 

■"  The  lord  of  Beaujeu,  v/ho  bed  already  rendered  fuch  important  fervices  to  the 
ftate,  fhall  have  the  third  place,  and  fhall  prefide  in  the  abfence  of  the  dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Bourbon." 

It  was  farther  refolved,  that  twelve  new  counsellors  mould  be  chofen  by  the 
kinc  and  the  princes,  from  among  the  members  of  the  flates,  two  from  each 
of  the  fix  nations-  The  fear  of  offending  the  duke  of  Orleans  prevented  the 
ftates  from  making  any  mention  of  Madame  in  thefe  refolutions  ;  but  fire  had 
no  rcafon  to  complain,  for  the  refolutions  were  fo  contrived  as  to  leave  her  in 
poffeffion  of  all  her  authoritv.  If  flie  ftiOuM  find  her  meafures  thwarted  in  the 
council,  by  the  prefence  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  (he  could  eafily  remedy  that 
inconvenience  by  fending  the  king — of  whole  perfon  ftie  had  die  fole  difpofal 
— to  prefide.  The  conftable,  from  his  age  and  infirmities,  would  feldom  be 
prefent,  fo  that  the  lord  of  Beaujeu  would  moflly  be  prefident  of  the  council* 
The  king  went  to  the  affembly,  where  the  refolutions  were  read  to  him  ;  the 
deputies  then  bent  one  knee  to  the  ground,  and  in  that  pofture  waited  his  deter- 
mination. After  conferring  for  fome  minutes  with  his  chancellor,  he  confirmed 
them  all  without  any  reftridion. 

The  next  objed  of  importance  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  affembly  was 
the  ftate  of  the  revenue;  and  the  deputies  feerhed  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  a 
general  abolition  of  imports  ought  to  take  place.  This,  they  conceived,  the  king 
might  be  enabled  to  allow  ;  firft,  by  reuniting  to  the  crown  all  kind  of  poffefiions, 
which,  at  any  time,  had  been  alienated  from  it,  on  whatever  pretext:  on  this 
fubjed  they  maintained,  that  the  domain,  being  the  true  patrimony  of  the  crown, 
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ought  to  be  appropriated  folely  to  the  purpofe  of  defraying  the  expences  of 
the  itate,  and  that  a  king  could  not,  without  manifeft  injuftice,  alienate  any  part 
of  it :  fecondly,  by  fuppreffing  all  ufelefs  offices,  and  by  reducing  the  wages  of 
fuch  placemen  as  it  mould  he  found  neceffary  to  retaiu  :  thirdly,  by  retrenching, 
or,  at  leaft,  diminifhing  penfions ;  and  fourthly,  by  reducing  the  number  of 
national  troops.  Having  difcuffed  this  matter,  they  came  to  the  following  re- 
folution : 

"  That  all  taxes,  and  other  arbitraty  exactions,  ought  to  be  abolifhed  ;  and 
that,  in  future,  agreeably  to  the  national  franchife  of  France,  no  tax  or  impoft 
whatever  mould  be  levied,  within  che  kingdom,  without  the  free  confent  of  the 
ftates-general." 

But  this  refolution,  as  well  as  the  article  which  related  to  the  reduction  of 
the  national  troops,  experienced  a  violent  opposition  from  the  king  and  the 
princes  of  the  blood  ;  nor,  indeed,  could  the  affembly  themfelves  agree  as  to 
the  moll  euential  points,  from  the  difficulty  which  they  found  in  reducing  their 
theory  to  practice.  In  order  to  obtain  a  juft  criterion  of  judgment,  they  had: 
applied  to  the  king  for  a  full  and  regular  account  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  revenue,  and  of  the  different  articles  of  expenditure,  that,  by  a  comparifon 
of  the  receipts  with  the  expences,  they  might  be  able  to  decide  how  far  their 
projects  of  economy  were  feafible  and  advifeable.  This  ftatement  had  accordingly 
been  delivered  to  them  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue;  but,  on  perufmg  it,  it 
appeared  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  mere  purpofe  of  deceiving  the  deputies.  The. 
revenue  of  Normandy  was  dated  to  amount  to  no  more  than  twenty-two  thou- 
fand  livres,  and  the  whole  revenue  of  the  crown  was  only  eftimated  at  feven  hun- 
hundred  and  fifty-five  thoufand,  in  lhort,  the  receipts  were  every  where  diminiflied,,. 
and  the  expences  magnified.  The  account  was  divided  into  fix  parts :  1.  The 
expences  of  the  king's  wardrobe,  of  his  table,  and  that  of  his  guefts*  2.  The 
wages  of  the  officers  of  his  houlhold ;  of  the  hundred  gentleman  of  his  guard; 
of  the  two  hundred  archers  a  la  grande  paye,  and  of  the  two  hundred  a  la  petite ; 
private  pleafures  and  embaffies.  3.  The  pay  of  the  troops,  to  the  number  of  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  lances,  and  of  feven  or  eight  thoufand  infantry  ;  the  ar- 
tillery, the  fortifications,  and  the  expences  of  the  royal  camp,  or  Camp  of  Peace,, 
eftablifhed  by  Lewis  the  Eleventh.  4.  The  falaries  of  the  judges  of  the  parlia- 
ments of  Faris,  Bourdeaux,  Touloufe,  Burgundy  and  Grenoble;  the  chamber 
of  accounts,  the  chancery,  the  grand  council,  and  the  officers  of  the  finance. 
And  laftly,  the  lift  of  penfions,  in  which  only  the  names  of  the  penfioners  were; 
mentioned,  who  amounted  to  nine  hundred. 

This  falfe  account  deranged  all  the  combinations  of  the  affembly,  who,  after 
much  altercation  and  debate,  were,  at  length,  induced  to  give  up  their  original 
plan,  which  they  found  to  be  impracticable  in  its  full  extent,  and  to  make  another 
propofal  to  the  king.  They  chofe  John  de  Maffelin  for  their  fpeaker,  who,  at  a. 
general  affembly,  at  which  the  chancellor  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood  wexfe 
prefent,  pronounced  the  following  harangue: 
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"  We  have  examined  the  accounts  which  were  delivered  to  us  bf  the  officers  of 
■the  revenue,  but,  at  firft  fight,  we  found  them  fo  full  of  fuch  grofs  untruths, 
and  fuch  palpable  falfehoods,  that  we  could  fcarcely  believe  our  eyes  :  we  muft 
obferve,  that  we  did  not  .expect,  to  be  treated  with  fuch  contempt;  and  fince  it 
had  been  rcfolved  te  deceive  us,  a  more  fkilful  mode  of  accomplifhing  the  refo- 
lution  ought,  at  leaft,  to  have  been  adopted.  I  mall  not  attempt  to  point  out 
every  falfehood;  a  whole  day  would  be  infufficient  for  the  purpofe;  I  fhall, 
therefore,  confine  myfelf  to  one  or  two  articles.  The  revenue  of  Normandy,  for 
which  province  I  am  member,  is,  in  that  account,  only  eftimated  at  two-and- 
twenty  tbouland  livres,  whereas  there  are  people  in  this  aflembly  who  offer  forty 
thoufand  for  it,  and  will  give  good  fecurity  for  the  performance  of  their  engage- 
ment. The  revenue  of  the  two  Burgundies,  which  are  known  to  amount  to 
eighty  thoufand  livres,  are  only  eftimated  at  eighteen  thoufand ;  and  the  fame 
iaifhoocls  are  obfervable  with  regard  to  all  the  other  provinces.  I  he  deputies  for 
the  various  provinces  are  ail  prefent,  and  ready  to  at  tell  the  truth  of  my  af- 
fertions.  But  if  they  have  been  actuated  by  a  fpirt  of  diminution  in  their  calcu- 
lation of  the  receipts,  they  have,  in  revenge,  wonderfully  fwelled  out  the  ex- 
pences..  'i  he  firft  article,  which  includes  the  expences  of  the  king's  wardrobe 
and  table,  amounts  to  an  incredible  fum ;  God  forbid  we  mould  fet  ourfelves 
up  for  cenfors  of  our  matter,  and  pretend  to  throw  any  reftraint  on  his  inclina- 
tions !-~no.; — we  flia'l  only  prefume  to  requeft  that  he  will  regulate  his  houfl 
•by  the  example  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  of  glorious  memory.  That  monarch 
whole  life  had  been  a  life  of  labour,  and  whole  brows  were  mailed  with  laurels, 
kept,  in  his  old  age,  a  table  much  lefs  expenfive  than  that  of  a  modern  prince 
in  his  infancy  ;  for  although,  magnificence — as  we  have  been  told — be  the  ap- 
panage of  royalty,  and  every  man  ought  to  live  according  to  his  rank,  yet,  it 
muil  be  acknowledged,  that  every  thing  has  its  bounds,  and  that  the  matter  of 
the  world  might  ruin  himfelf  by  fuperfluous  pomp  2nd  unbridled  luxury.  The 
remarks  me  have  made  on  the  king's  table  and  wardrobe,  apply  equally  to  his 
guard,  which  is  three  times  more  numerous  than  was  that  of  Charles  the  Seventh. 
They  apply  aTo  to  the  officers  of  his  houfhold,  and  of  the  finances,  whole  num- 
ber is  not  only  doubled,  fince  that  period,  but  their  wages  likewifc.  Nor  can 
one  office,  however  lucrative,  fatisfy  the  perfon  who  obtains  it  ;  the  fame  perfon 
frequently  enjoys  four  or  five,  each  of  which  would  be  fufficient  to  conttitutc 
the  happinefs  of  a  worthier  man,  who,  defpahing  to  procure  a  place,  applies 
for  a  penfion,  and  becomes  a  burden  to  the  Mate.  In  fhort,  the  multiplication 
of  officers  of  every  kind,  and  the  incrcafe  of  their  wages,  are  now  carried  to  an 
intolerable  excefs ;  the  deputies  for  Burgundy  have  furnifhed  us  with  a  ftrikinrr 
example  of  the  prevalence  of  this  evil.  In  the  time  of  duke  Philip  the  Good, 
the  revenue  of  the  duchy  and  county  of  Burgundy  was  collected  by  one  treafurer, 
who  had  a  falary  of  fix  hundred  livres ;  this  treafurer  had  a  clerk,  whole  wages 
were  two  hundred  l.vres,  and  no  other  cxpence  whatever  was  incurred  by  the 
cojieclian  of  the  reve  nuc.     Now  there  is  a  treafurer  with  a  falary  of  two  thoufand 
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nine  hundred  Hvres ;  a  receiver-general,  with  the  fame  falary ;  a  private  receiver 
at  twelve  hundred  livres;  and  a  comptroller  at  fix  hundred  ;  fo  that  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  province  is  totally  loft  to  the  ftate. 

"  Now  for  the  troops ;  in  the  lift  which  has  been  prefented  to  us,  the  expences 
have  been  made  out  for  the  fupport  of  two  thoufand  five  hundred  lances,  and 
fix  or  feven  thoufand  infantry,  with  the  addition  of  a  royal  camp.  On  this  fub- 
jecl:  the  ftates  have  ordered  me  to  make  the  following  reprefentations.  If  France 
had  no  mercenary  troops,  fhe  never  could  be  confidered  in  the  light  of  a  king- 
dom deftitute  of  the  means  of  defence,  fince  fhe  poffeffes  a  brave  and  warlike 
nobility,  obliged  by  their  institution,  and  by  the  nature  of  their  poffeflions,  to 
fly  to  the  defence  of  their  country  ;  fhe  has  feveral  princes  of  the  blood,  men 
of  wifdom  and  experience,  who  are  the  natural  chiefs  of  the  nobility  ;  and  laftly, 
flie  can  boaft  of  a  numerous  and  martial  people,  who  make  it  their  pleafure,  and 
think  it  their  duty,  to  fned  their  blood  for  their  king.  For  feveral  centuries  fhe 
required  no  other  defenders  ;  and  fo  far  from  finding  herfelf  expofed  to  the  infults 
of  her  neighbours,  fhe  gave  the  law  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  Thefe  armies 
of  mercenaries,  whofe  utility  is  now  fo  much  dwelt  upon,  owe  their  firft  in- 
ftitution  to  fufpicious  tyrants,  who  thought  they  had  no  other  means  to  defend 
themfelves  from  public  vengeance,  and  who  often  received  their  punifhment  from 
the  very  men  to  whom  they  had  entrufted  the  defence  of  their  perfons.  Let 
us,  then,  no  longer  be  told — that  they  are  the  arms  of  the  body  politic,  and  that 
on  them  the  fafety  of  the  ftate  depends ! — It  depends  on  the  love  which  the  fub- 
je£ts  bear  their  Sovereign.  A  ftate  is  happy  and  tranquil,  when  all  orders  of 
men  unite  in  their  wifhes  for  the  prefervation  of  their  chief.  How  glorious  it 
is  for  a  king  to  live  among  his  fubjects,  as  a  father  in  the  midft  of  his  children, 
and  only  to  be  indebted  for  the  fmcere  homage  which  they  are  eager  to  render 
him,  to  his  own  virtues  and  their  affection !  But  any  attempt  wholly  to  eradicate 
fuch  an  inveterate  evil  would  be  vain.  Since  it  appears  evident  that  they  are 
refolved  not  to  abolifh  the  wretched  cuftom  of  keeping  and  paying  a  voracious  in- 
ftrument  of  murder,  we  require,  at  leaft,  that  the  example  of  Charles  the 
Seventh,  may,  in  this  inftance,  be  followed ; — that  is  to  fay,  that  only  twelve 
hundred  lances  may  be  kept  in  pay,  and  that  the  greater!  attention  be  paid  in 
making  them  obferve  the  ftricleft  discipline. 

"  As  to  the  royal  camp,  eflablifhed  by  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  we  confider  it  as  a 
fuperfluous  expence,  which  ought  to  be  immediately  abolifhed.  Our  opinion  is 
the  fame  with  regard  to  feveral  garrifons  mentioned  in  the  paper  that  has  been  de- 
livered to  us :  we  cannot,  for  inftance,  conceive  the  necefhty  of  keeping  a  garrifon 
of  four  hundred  lances  at  Arras,  fince  that  town  is  defended  by  the  garrifons  of 
the  neighbouring  places ;  if,  through  excefs  of  precaution,  it  were  deemed  ne- 
-ceffary  to  Station  fome  troops  there,  we  are  thoroughly  perfuaded  that  fifty  lances, 
and  a  company  of  infantry,  would  form  a  fufficient  garrifon.  The  fame  obferva- 
tjon  applies  to  Peronne,  and  feveral  other  places  too  numerous  to  mention.  Bus 
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we  were  particularly  aftoniihed  at  finding  a  captain  and  a  garrifon.  fet  down  for 
places  fituated  in  the  center  of  the  kingdom.  Who  could  have  expected  to  find  a 
falary  of  twelve  hundred  livrcs,  mfcribed  on  the  lift  for  the  captain  of  the  Baftile, 
and  as  much  for  the  captain  of  the  tower  of  Bourges  ;  as  if  thcfe  fortrefles  were 
expo  fed  to  any  danger,  or  as  if  there  were  even  reafon  to  apprehend  that  the 
Engiiih  could  approach  fuifkiently  near  to-  them  to  defcry,  from  fome  lofty  moun- 
tain, the  lummitof  the  towers !  I  fhall  conclude  this  article  by  a  fact,  which  tho* 
/it  be  of  little  importance  in  itfelf,  proves  to  what  depradations  the  public  treafury 
is  at  this  time  expofcd.  Twelve  hundred  livres  are  fet  down  as  the  expenec  of 
preparing  this  room,  when  every  perfon  prefent  mull  know  that  it  could  not 
poffibfy  exceed  three.  If,  in  an  object  thus  trifling  and  expofed  to  public  fight, 
they  have  not  fcrnpled  to  be  guilty  of  fuch  a  grofs  impofition,  what  mud  be  the 
impofition  on  objects  of  greater  magnitude,  and  with  regard  to  which  it  is  often 
impoflible  to  procure  any  information  ?  I  know  it  has  been  laid,  in  order  to 
juftify  the  perlbns  who  made  out  the  accounts,  that  their  only  object  was  to 
amufe  and  miflead  us  ;  if  that  be  their  excufe,  let  me  afk  them,  how  they  dare 
to  infuk  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation  ?  I  fhall  take  no  notice  of  extraordinary 
expences,  but  proceed  to  the  penfions.  We  have  only  received  the  names  of  the 
penfioners,  without  the  amount  of  the  refpective  penfions :  but  even  were  each 
penfion  moderate,  the  lift  is  fo  long,  that  they  are  fufiieient  to  drain  the  public 
treafury.  We  are  of  opinion  that  none  have  claims  of  this  kind  on  the  ftate, 
except  fuch  as  have  rendered  fignal  fervice  to  their  country;  and  that  more  'than 
half  of  the  names  fnould  be  ftjiken  off  the  lift;  we  had  even  fome  thoughts  of  en- 
treating  the  king  to  fupprefs  all  penfions  for  a  time. 

"  Such,  illuftrious  princes,  are  the  reflections  which  the  flares  have  made  on  the 
accounts  which  have  been  prefented  to  them  ;  you  will  doubtlefs  enquire  what 
fubfidies  they  have  voted,  and  what  is  the  final  refult  of  their  deliberations  ?  I 
will  fatisfy  you  in  a  few  words.  Although  the  total  abolition  of  taxes,  and  other 
arbitrary  exactions,  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  only  means  of  relieving  the  diftreffes 
of  the  people  ;  although  we  are  ftill  perfuaded  that  fuch  an  abolition  is  not  only 
Gble,  but  wou  d  be  even  advantageous  to  the  king;  yet,  difcouraged  by  the 
numerous  obftacles  which  have  been  oppofed  to  the  accomplishment  of  fuch  a 
lable  plan,  confidering  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  draw  any  conclufions 
a  falfe  account,  and  defpairiag  to  triumph  over  the  malice  of  thole  who  are 
intereited  in  the  perpetuation  of  abufes,  we  have  had  recourfe  to  an  expedient, 
which,  although  it  be  onerous  to  the  people,  removes  all  difficulties,  and  will 
prove  to  the  king  the  fincerity  of  that  affection  which  his  faithful  fubjects  bear 
liim — We  offer  then  to  pay  to  I  he  crown,  by  way  of  gift  or  grant,  the  fame  fum  which 
the  kingdom  paid  to  Chaiies  the  Seventh,  of  glorious  memory ;  but  on  condition,  that 
this  contribution  pall  be  limited  to  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  the  fates  fhall 
be  again  affembled;  and  we  require  that  the  time  and  pi  ■  the  future  ajfembly 

be  immediately  fixed  by  an  irrevocable  declaration. — If  all  fuperfluotis  expences  be  re- 
trenched, we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  this  fum  of  hundred  thcufand. 
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Iivres,  joined  to  the  produce  of  the  domain,  the  aids  and  Gabelles,  will  more 
than  fuffice  for  the  discharge  of  all  neceiTary  expences,  and  that  a  very  confider- 
able  portion  of  it  mar  be  let  apart  for  unforefeen  contingencies.  The  reafons  on 
which  we  formed  this  opinion  are  thefe:  the  revenue  of  Charles  the  Seventh  was 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  prefcnt  monarch,  fince  he  was  not  in  poffefiion  of 
Anjou,  Maine,  the  two  Burgundies,  Artcis,  a  great  part  of  Picardy,  Dauphine', 
the  county  of  Provence,  nor  Rouffilion.  Charles  the  Seventh  had  greater  expen- 
ces to  defray  than  our  king  has,  hnce  he  had  fons  and  daughters,  and,  more- 
over, paid  penfions  to  Rene  of  Anjou,  and  the  count  of  Maine;  yet  notwith- 
Handing  thefe  additional  expences,  he,  with  fuch  an  inferior  revenue,  had  the 
moll  brilliant  court  in  Europe.  He  was  a  generous  and  munificent  prince  ;  he 
recovered,  by  force  of  arms,  the  two  moll  important  provinces  in  the  kingdom, 
Normandy  and  Cuienne  ;  and,  at  his  death,  he  left  immenfe  treafures.  We  there- 
fore conjure  the  king  and  the  princes,  not  to  aik  for  any  greater  fum  than  chat 
which  we  now  offer." 

This  determination  of  the  Hates  occafioned  violent  altercations  between  the 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  members  of  the  council ;  as  the  acceptance  of  the 
offer  which  had  been  made  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  mult  neceifarily 
have  occahoned  a  confiderable  diminution  of  penfions,  falaries,  and  places.  The 
princes,  and  people  in  power,  did  not  choofe  that  thefe  retrenchments  mould  fall 
upon  them,  nor  upon  the  perfons  who  were  attached  to  their  party  ;  and  it  feemed 
impoffible  to  engage  the  flares  to  change  their  laft  refolution.  The  chancellor, 
however,  who  was  haralfed  by  the  murmurs  and.difcontents  of  either  party, 
refolved  once  more,  to  try  his  influence  with  the  ftates  ;  he  accordingly  re- 
paired to  the  affembly,  accompanied  by  the  princes,  and  addreffed  them  in  the 
following  words: 

"  You  have  made  fome  ufeful  remonftrances  to  the  king,  who  will  pay  them 
all  the  attention  which  faithful  fubjefts  deferve,  for  you  cannot  doubt  but  that  he 
deems  it  more  glorious  to  be  king  of  the  Franks  than  to  be  king  of  the  flaves;  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  it  behoves  you  not  to  forget  what  was  faid  to  an  ancient  people, 
■ — In  aiming  at  the  acqufition  of  too  much  liberty,  you  run  the  rifk  of  falling  into 
the  oppofite  extreme  :  it  is  no  proof  of  wifdom,  to  throw  yourfelf  on  the  dis- 
cretion of  your  enemies,  nor  can  it  be  fafe  to  fleep  in  the  midfl  of  ferpents.  I 
will.fuppofe  for  a  moment,  that  the  kingdom  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
foreigners;  but  then  has  it  nothing  to  dread  from  the  inordinate  paffions  of  fome 
■of  its  own  members  ?  Who  will  be  able  to  check  the  turbulence  of  ambitious 
minds,  if  you  take  the  troops  from  the  king  ?  Who  will  enfure  you  the  execution 
of  the  laws  ?  Who  will  defend  the  widow  and  the  orphan  from  violence  and  op- 
preffion  ?  You  have  paid  a  juil  tribute  of  applaufe  to  Charles  the  Seventh,  who 
hrft  eftablifhed  regular  companies  ;  with  what  propriety  then  can  you  cenfure  the 
king  for  wifhing  to  keep  them  ?  If  it  were  ever  your  intention  to  do  good  to  your 
country,   this  is  certainly  the  time  to  fhew  it. 
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"You  have  entreated  the  king,  to  be  contented  with  the  fame  funis  which  Charles 
the  Seventh  levied  on  his  fubjecls;  but  you  have  not  paid  attention  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  times  and  of  the  circumftances-     Charles  the  Seventh  was  a  prince 
who  had  learned  wil'dom  in  the  fchool  of  adverfity  ;  he  was,  moreover,  vigilant, 
intrepid,  and  active:  whereas  your  fovereign  is  almoft  an  infant,  and  finds  himfelf 
expofed  to  the  fnares  of  all  who  mall  feek  to  profit  by  the  weaknefs  of  his  youth 
*o  make  off  the  yoke  of  dependence  ;  he  is,  of  courfe,  in  greater  want  of  troops, 
from  hi;  inability  to  take  upon  himfelf  all  the  cares  of  government,   he  Hands  in 
need  of  intelligent  minifters  and  a  numerous  council;  he  cannot,  therefore,  avoid, 
granting  penfions :  befides,   fmce  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of 
money,  the  fum  you  offer  is  not  equivalent  to  that  which  Charles  the  Seventh  ex- 
acted from  his  fubje&s.     Weigh  all  thefe  reafons,  and   attend,  to   my   propofak 
You  require  that  the  king  mould  relieve  the  people;  he  will  do  more,  for  to  re- 
lieve is  only  to   lighten  a  burden,  in  a  fmall  degree,   and  you  cannot  be  faid  to- 
lighten  a  burden  merely  when  you  take  off  two  thirds  of  it :  the  king,   then, 
is  willing  to  remit  three  deniers  out  of  five,   and  this  is  a  greater  favour  than- 
you   could  prefume  to  hope  for.     Laft  year  the  taxes  amounted  to  three  millions 
four  hundred  thoufand  livres.     Onerous  as  that  impoft  was,  had  not  the  king  a 
right  to  continue  it,  fince  he  found  it  eftablifhed  ?     Certainly  he  had,  but  it  is  not 
his   intention   to  exert  that  right.     He  means  that  the  fifteen  hundred  thoufand 
livres,  to  which  he  is  pleafed  to  confine  himfelf,  fhall  be  levied  in  equal  propor- 
tions, on  ail  the  provinces  which,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  compofed 
the  monarchy  ;  and  he  referves  to  himfelf  the  power  of  making  a  particular  ar- 
rangement for  fuch  as  have  been  annexed  to  the  crown  fince  that  period.     You 
may  now  retire,  not  to  deliberate,  for  you  have  heard  the  king's  will,  but  to  pre- 
pare yourfelves  for  expreffing  your  gratitude  in  a  becoming  manner." 

This  fpeech,  far  from  exciting  applaufe,  wa9  followed  by  a  dead  filence — in  a 
few  minutes  fome  confufed  murmurs  .were  heard,  and  then  a  general  expreflion  of 
difcontent  burft  forth  from  every  quarter.  The  members  maintaned  that  the  chan- 
cellor had  attacked  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  and  the  facred  rights  of  property, 
for,  faid  they,  if  the  king  can,  of  his  own  will,  and  without  the  concent  of  the 
fcates,  exaft  an  additional  contribution  of  three  hundred  thoufand  livers,  he  may, 
by  the  fame  rule,  double  or  triple  the  taxes,  and  then  nil  our  pretentios  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  prefident,  after  confering  with  fome  of  the  members,  who  ftood 
near  him,  allied  permiffion  for'  the  Mates  to  delibetate  in  private;  the  princes  accor- 
dingly withdrew,  and  the  next  day  was  appointed  by  the  chancellor  for  receiving 
the  final  decifion  of  the  affembly. 

The  ftates  feemed  (Irongiy  difpofed  to  refent  the  conduct  of  the  chancellor,  and  to 
affcrt  their  own  rights,  by  the  immediate  adoption  of  fome  violent  meafures,  but 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  by  the  alternate  employment  of  promifes  and  threats,  at 
length  induced  them  to  yield,  and  to  pafs  the  following  resolutions  : 

"  In  order  to  defray  the  expences  of  government,  and  to  enfure  peace  to  the  king- 
dom, the  members  of  the  three  eftates  grant  the  king,  their  fovereign  lord,  by  way 
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of  gift  and  grant,  and  racy  -;-.'  the  fame  fum* — which  can,  at  no  future  period 

be  called  a  tax,  but  a  gift  an  it — that  during  the  reign  of  Chaifes  the  Seventh, 

was  leived  on  the  kingdom,  wad  this,  fir  Huo  years  only  aijtd  no  longer,  on  condi- 
tion, twoA  that  the  faid  fum  fhall  be  equall'y  divided  among  ail  the  provinces  of 
which  the  monarchy  is  actually  compofed.- 

"Befides  this  frrft'annual  furn,  theilates,  v/ho  are  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare, 
honour,  and  profperity  of  the  king  and  his  kingdom,  and  who  with  to  obey  and 
to  pleafe  him,  grant  him  the  net  fum  of  three  hundred  thoufand  livers,  as  a  free 
gift,  on  account  of  his  joyous  acceffion  to  the  throne,  and  in  order  to  defray  the 
expencc  of  his  coronation,  and  his  public  entry  into  paris. 

"  The  ftates  befeech  and  requeft  the  king  to  convene  and  aiTemblethe  Mates  at 
the  expiration  of  two  years,  and  to  immediately  point  out  and  declare  the  time  and 
place  at  which  fuch  affembly  fhall  be  holden:  for  it  is  their  intention  that,  hereaf- 
ter, no  fum  of  money  whatever  fhall  be  levied  on  the  people,  without  convening 
the  ftates,  and  obtaining  their  confent,  agreeably  to  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  this 
kingdom. 

"  If  the  future  affembly  fhall  be  of  opinion,  that  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  ad- 
mit of  a  diminution,  or  require  an  augmentation,  the  faid  ftates  will  ever  be  ready, 
like  moft  humble  and  moft  obedient  fubjefts,  to  make  provifion  accordingly,  chear- 
fully,  and  courageoufiy,  without  fparing  any  thing,  fo  that  the  king,  our  lovereign, 
lord,  fhall  have  reafon  to  be  contented  with  his  good  and  loyal  people,  and  to  hold 
them  in  great  and  perpetual  eftcem". 

As  foon  as  thefe  refolutions  were  adopted,  intelligence  of  the  fame  was  fent 
to  the  lord  of  Beaujeu,  who  promifed  that  the  king  ihould  come  to  the  affembly 
the  next  day  ;  but  the  bad  weather  prevented  the  young  monarch  from  attend- 
ing, though  the  chancellor  and  the  princes  were  punctual  to  their  time.  This  dis- 
appointment fo  mew  hat  difconcerted  the  fpeaker,.  Maffelm,  who  thus  addreffed- 
them : 

"  We  had  encouraged  the  hope  that  the  king  would  honour  this  affembly  with- 
his  prefence;  but,  fmce  he  is  here  reprefented  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  I  fhall 

ftill  addrefs  myfelf  to  him Auguft  prince,  under  what  happier  aufpices  could 

you,  poflibly,  have  begun  your  reign?  Your  firft  fteps  have  been  guided  by 
wifdom  and  juftice.  You  affembled  the  Rates  of  your  kingdom,  and  ordered 
them  to  point  out  to  you  all  the  abufes  which  had  crept  into  the  adminiftra- 
tion  ;  we  have  obeyed  thofe  orders.  Not  content  with  difcovering  the  difeafe, 
we  have,  at  the  fame  time  indicated  the  means  of  removing  it :  it  remains  with 
you  to  complete  the  cure,  and  your  glory  is  interefted  in  the  event.  The  nation 
would  be  difhonoured  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers,  if,  after  having  undertaken. 
to  reform  every  branch  of  the  adrniniftratioo,  our  labours  fhould  be  productive 

■if  In  the  reign  of  Charles   the  Seventh,  in  1456,  the  mark  of  filver  was  worth  eight  livres,  ten 
fols  ;   comparing  it,  therefore,   with"  the  modern  price  of  fifty  livres,   we  lliall  find  that  the  livre  op 
thofe  times,  bore  to  the  livre  of  the  prefent  day  the  proportion  of  feventeen   to    a   hundred  ;   thus 
the  twelve  hundred  thoufand  livres,  granted  by  the  ftates,  were,  equivalent  to  feven  millions,,  fifty- - 
eight  thoufand,  eight  hundred  and  twenty. five  livres,  ten  fols,.  feven,  dealers, 
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of  no  folia  advantage,  no  Teal  good  to  our  country.  Continue,  auguft  prince, 
to  regulate  your  conduct  by  wbplefome  advice,  but  beware  of  the  arts  of  thofe 
perfidious  councillors  by  whom  the  princes  of  your  blood  are  furrounded  ;  they 
will  tell  you  that  a  king  is  omnipotent ;  that  he  is  never  miftaken ;  that  his  will 
is  law; — thefe  are  monfters,  objeQs  of  public  execration;  exterminate  them  with- 
out delay,  or  the);  will  not  only  corrupt  your  heart,  but  will  infect,  your  court,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  nation. 

"  After  difmiffing  fuch  evil  councillors,  a  king  who  wifhed  to  govern  wu"n  equi- 
ty, would  immediately  choofe  others  whofe  integrity  would  juftify  the  confidence 
he  repofed  in  them.  He  would  honour  the  church,  becaufe  a  contempt  of  reli- 
gion occafions  a  depravation  of  manners,  and  prepares  the  downfall  of  a  ftafe  ; 
he  would  lift  en  with  refpeel  to  the  minifters  of  the  gofpel  ;  he  would  imprefs  on 
his  mind  an  exa ft  image  of  virtue,  in  order  that  his  thoughts,  words,  and  anions, 
ht  correfpond  to  it ;  he  would  teach  his  fubjeGs,  fey  his  own  example,  to  rc- 
fpec>  the  laws ;  he  would  cherifh  the  nobility,  and  confider  them  as  the  arm  of 
the  ftate,  and  thefupport  of  the  throne  ;  in  fhort,  he  would  live  as  a  father  in  the 
midffc  of  Ids  children,  and  would  frequently  afk,  with  a  tender  emotion,  How 
fares  it  ivith  my  people  ? 

"  If  he  found  that  his  people  were  burthencd  with  taxes,  or  that  the  fum  they 
paid,  though  moderate,  was  more  than  requifits  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  ftate, 
he  ought  immediately  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  exaction  ;  this  is  a  duy  and  not  a  fa- 
vour ;  unlefs  words  are  grofsly  abufed,  and  the  action  of  a  ftrong  man  who  for- 
bears  to  infy.lt  a  weak  man  whom  he  meets  on  his  road,  is  alfo  dignified  with  the 
appellation  of  a  favour.  The  people  in  a  monarchy  poffefs  rights,  and  have  a  real 
property,  fince  they  are  free  and  not  flaves,  and  fince  the  monarchical  government, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  is  the  mildeft  of  all  govern- 
ments, and  that  which  is  the  moft  compatible  with  liberty.  An  abufe,  however 
fanclioned  by  prefer ipt ion,  can  never  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  a  natural  right  ;  and  who- 
ever affirms  that  a  king  who,  on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  finds  his  people  over- 
burdened with  taxes,  is  not  bound  to  relieve  them,  advances  afalfe  and  injurious 
principle. 

"  It  has  given  us  the  greateft  concern  to  find,  that  there  are  men  bafe  enough 
to  accufe  us  of  a  wifli  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  lawful  prerogatives ;  fuch  an 
atrocious  imputation  can  only  refiecl  difhonour  on  its  author.  Convinced  that  the 
welfare  and  advantage  of  the  people,  and  the  welfare  and  advantage  of  the  king, 
wereon&and  the  fame,  we  thought  that,  by  feeking  to  relieve  the  people,  we 
wire  ferving  the  king,  and  fulfilling  the  duty  of  faithful  fubjefts.  In  blaming 
the  diforders  which  prevailed  in  the  old  government,  we  only  obeyed  the  king's 
commands,  as  he  enjoined  us,  by  the  mouth  of  his  chancellor,  to  expofe  to  him, 
without  difguife,  all  "the  abufes  which  disfigured  the  ftate.  If  we  have  expreffed 
ourfelves  with  energy,  and  with  a  kind  of  afperity,  the  fubje£f.  required  it,  and 
we  do  not  repent  it. 
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"  It  has  been  objected  to  us,  that  while  we  have,  on  all  bccafiops,  commend- 
ed the  officers  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  we  have  obferved  an  offenfive  fi'lence  with 
regard  to  thofe  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh  ;  but  we  hope  our  conduct,  in  this  reipect,, 
has  not  offended  any  one,  for  by  praifmg  Peter  we  do  not  fatirife  Paul.  If  among 
the  officers  of  Lewis  there  be — as  we  doubt  not  there  are — feme  men  of  integrity 
and  honour,  let  them  be  rewarded  and  exalted  ;  we  willingly  confent  to  it.  But 
as  we  know  there  alfo  many  of  a  contrary  defcription,  we  beg  and  require  that 
all  fuch  may  be  immediately  difmiffed,  and  kept  at  a  diftance  from  the  king's 
pcrfon. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  principal  object  of  this  feffion.  My  lord,  the  chancellor, 
having  explained  to  us  the  wants  of  the  ftate,  demanded  that  an  annual  impoft  of 
fifteen  hundred  thoufand  livres  fhould  be  levied  on  the  kingdom.  We  could 
wifh,  mod  high  and  potent  princee,  that  the  French  people  were  in  a  fituation  to 
liften  only  to  the  dictates  of  their  gencrofity,  and  of  their  love  for  their  fovereign ; 
but  you  all  know  to  what  a  ftate  of  wretchednefs  and  humiliation  they  are  reduced, 
and  of  what  importance  it  is  to  afford  them  the  means  of  extricating  themfelves 
from  their  difficulties.  Anxious,  therefore,  to  pleafe  the  king,  without  complet- 
ing the  mifery  of  the  people,  we  have  adopted  the  refolutions  which  will  now  be- 
read  to  you." 

After  fettling  the  diftribution  of  the  taxes  on  the  different  provinces,  and  ar- 
ranging fome  other  matters  of  lefs  importance,  the  ftates  were  diffolved  on  the 
fourteenth  of  March.  It  appears  from  their  proceedings,  that  the  French,  at  this 
period,  entertained  fome  juit  and  rational  ideas  of  civil  liberty,  and  that  though, 
they  had  tamely  acquiefced  in  the  tyrannical  meafures  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh, 
they  did  not  chul'e  that  his  conduct  mould  be  received  as  a  precedent :  indeed, 
they  feem  rather  to  have  wanted  an  opportunity  than  a  fpirit  for  afferting  and 
maintaining  their  rights,  in  oppofition  to  the  unconftitutional  encroachments  of 
their  fovereigns  ;  and  had  the  ftates-general  but  procured  the  privilege  of  affem- 
bling  at  fixed  and  ftated  periods,  defpotifm  could  never  have  reached  to  that 
alarmi  g  heighth,  to  which  it  attained  under  the  fucceeding  monarchs  of  the ; 
Capetian  Race. 

The  princes  of  the  blood,  who  had  infilled,  with  fuch  warmth,  on  the  conven- 
tion of  the  ftates,  derived  from   it  none  of  thofe  advantages  which  they  had  ex- 
peeled  to  obtain. — Madame  triumphed  ;  but  far  from  infulting  her  rivals  in  their 
difgrace,  fhe  fpared  no  pains  to  confole  them  for  their  difappointment.     To  the 
duke  of  Orleans  fhe  gave  the  command  of  a  company    of  one  hundred  lances,, 
with  a  confiderable  penfion  ;  and  the  counts  of  Angoulcme  and  Bunois  had  a  To  • 
each  of  them  a  company,  with  a  penfion  of  fixteen  thoufand  livres.-     It  is  proba-- 
ble  that  the  princes,  convinced  that  the  majority  of  the   nation   were  hoftiie  to 
their  pretentions,  would  not  have  attempted  to  difturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom^ 
had  not  the  troubles  which  prevailed  in  Brittany,  ar.d  the  dangeruos  intrigues  of 
a  man  who,  from  the  mo  ft  abject  fituation,  had  been  raifed  to  the  higheft  rank, 
revived  their  ambition,  and  betrayed  them,  bv  degrees,  into  an  open  revolt,     As 
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the  fir  ft  fparks  of  that  general  conflagration,  which  fpread  over  France,  England, 
Spain,  and  the  Netherlands,  were  kindled  in  Brittany,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  ex- 
plain the  fituation  of  that  court,  at  the  prefent  period,  and  to  point  out  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  the  deareft  friends  and  relations  to  take  up  arms  againft  each 
.other. 

Francis  the  Second,  who  then  reigned  over  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  had  been 
twice  married  ;  by  his  firft  wife,  Margaret  of  Brittany,  he  had  no  children  ;  and 
by  his  fecond,  Margaret  of  Foix,  only  two  daughters,  Anne  and  Ifabella.  His 
violent  attachment  to  his  imperious  miftrefs,  Antoinette  de  Magnelais,  widow  to 
the  lord  of  Villequier,  who  had  acquired  an  unlimited  authority  over  him,  had 
Jong  prevented  him  from  contracting  a  fecond  marriage,  fo  that  he  was  far  advan- 
ced in  life,  when  his  two  daughters  were  ftiil  in  their  infancy,  and  there  were  little 
hopes  of  his  living  to  fee  them  married.  This  profpeft  equally  encouraged  all 
who  had  any  claims  to  the  duchy  to  advance  them  ;  and  fuch  as  afpired  to  the  pof- 
f'eiTion  of  thefe  rich  heireffes,  to  make  their  propofals. 

The  difpute  which  had  arifen,  during  the  reign  of  Philip   of  Valois,  between 
the  rival  houfes  of  Bloisand  Montfort,  had  never  been  completely  fettled.  Philip 
had  decided  in  favour  of  Charles  of  Blois  ;  but  the  afiiftance  of  the  Englifh,  and 
the  fortune  of  war,  had  fecured  the  poffeffion  of  the  duchy  of  Brittany  to  the 
count  of  Montfort.     After  the  battle  of  Aurai,  in  which  the  former  loft  his  life, 
a  convention  was  figned  by  the  belligerent  powers,  by  which  the  duchy  of  Brit- 
tany was  fecured  to  the  houfe  of  Montfort,  and  the   county  of  Ponthievre,  with 
fevefal  other  confiderable  poffeffions,  were   ceded  to  the  family  of  Blois.     The 
latter,  in  confequence  of  a  confpiracy  againft  the  duke  of  Brittany,  were  declared 
guilty  of  high   treafon,  and  defpoiled   of  all   their  territories  ;  but,  through  the 
mediation  of  Arthur  of  Brittany,  conftable  of  France,  another  convention  took 
place  between  thefe  rival  houfes,  by  which  duke  Francis  the  Firft  engaged  to  re- 
store to  the  Penthievres  the  county  whence  they  took  their  title,  and  all  the  other 
filiates  which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed ;  and   he  farther  declared,  in  letters-pa- 
tent,  duly  figned  and  fealed,  that,  notwithftanding  the  formal  renunciation   of 
their  claims  to   the  duchy  of  Brittany,  it  was   his  will,  that  in   cafe  he,  his  two 
brothers,  his  uncle    Arthur,  and  his  coufin  Francis,  fhould    die    without  male 
heirs,  John  and  William  de  Ponthievre,  their  niece  Nicole,  wife  to   the  lord  of 
Broffes,  or  their  children,  fhould  fucceed  to  the  duchy,  to  the  exclufion  of  the 
females  of  the  branch  of  Montfort.     But  the  Breton  hiftorians   affirm — and  the 
affirmation  appears  to  be  well  founded — that  thefe    letters-patent  were  granted 
merely  for  the  purpofe  of  deception,  in  order  to  lave  the  honour  of  the  count  of 
Ponthievre,  who  was  afraid  that  heihoukl  be  reproached  by  the  court  of  France, 
with  having  too  haftily  facrificed  his  pretenfions ;  and  that  when  the  duke  granted 
them,  he  ha  !  oracled  a  counter-letter,  by  which  the  count  declared,  that,  after 
he  had  fhewn  them  to  the  kinj,  and  to  his  friends  and  relations,  he   would  fend 
mhack  to  Francis,  and  never  make  any  ufe  of  them.     Be  that  as  it  may,  they 
I  fallen,  by  fonie  means  or  other,  into  the  hands  of  Tanneguy  du  Chatel,  who 
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was  induced,  "by  the  love  he  bore  his  country,  to  keep  them  fecret*  ;  his  widow,, 
however,  Iefs  delicate,  delivered  them  to  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  who,  feeing  the 
male  line  of  the  houfe  of  Montfort  on  thepoint  of  failure,  fince  Frances  the  Se- 
cond had  no  fon,  purchafed  of  Nicole  de  Ponthievre,  and  her  hufband,  John  of 
Brofles,  the  fole  remaining  heirs  of  the  houfe  of  Blois,  all  their  rights  to  the  du- 
chy of  Brittany.  Though  the  validity  of  thofe  rights  was  expofed  to  fuch  ftrong 
<loubts,  Lewis  intended  to  Support  them  by  a  formidable  army  ;  but  dying  before 
the  duke  of  Brittany,  he  transmitted  them  to  his  fon. 

Next  to  Charles  the  Eighth  another  claimant  appeared  on  the  lift,  whofe  pre- 
tentions were  trivial  indeed:  this  was  Francis,  Baron  d'Avaugour,  a  natural  Ton 
of  the  prefent  duke  of  Brittany  by  Antoniette  de  Magnelais  ;  he  had  been  legiti- 
mifed,  and  his  father  had  conferred  on  him  a  profusion  of  honours  and  riches. 
Promoted  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  firft  baron  and  lieutenant-general  of  Britta- 
ny, he  now  afpired  to  the  fucceffion,  and  imagined,  that  as  the  Bretons  were  at- 
tached to  the  blood  of  their  ancient  fovereigns,  and  wanted  a  prince  who  was  able 
•to  govern  them,  they  would  overlook  the  defect  in  his  birth,  and  prefer  him  to  a 
•ftranger. 

The  vifcotmt  of  Rohan  advanced  pretentions  that  were  Somewhat  though  not 
much  better  founded:  he  was  brother-in-law  to  the  reigning  duke,  and  had  two 
fons  by  his  wife,  Mary  of  Brittany,  fecond  daughter  to  duke  Francis  the  Firft. — > 
•If-  Francis  the  Second  had  fucceeded  to  the  duchy  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  fons 
of  the  vifcount  would  have  had  a  preferable  claim  to  the  children  of  the  duke  by 
Margaret  of  Foix ;  but  as  there  was  a  law  in  Brittany,  by  which  females  were 
'excluded  from  the  fucceffion,  fo  long  as  there  were  any  male  heirs  remaining, 
though  farther  removed  from  the  direct  line  than  the  females,  and  as  Francis 
had  fucceeded  to  the  duchy,  not  as  hufband  to  the  princefs,  hut  as  the  neareft 
male  heir,  the  vifcount  could  advance  no  good  reafon  for  the  exclufion  of  Anne 
and  IfabeHa :  he,  therefore,  contented  himfelf  with  claiming  for  his  fons  all  the 
treafures  and  moveable  effects  of  duke  Francis  the  Firft  ;  the  dower  and  movea- 
bles of  their  aunt  Margaret ;  and  laftly,  ail  the  territorial  acquisitions  made  by 
the  firft  Francis,  and  one  half  of  thofe  which  Francis  the  Second  had,  lhimfelf 
<made  during  the  period  of  his  firft  marriage.  Convinced  that  the  duke,  «ven 
had  he  the  inclination,  had  not  the  ability  to  comply  with  thefe  demands,  he  pro- 
pofed,  in  order  to  avoid  all  difcuffion,  to  unite  the  claims  of  the  two  families  by  a 
•marriage  between  his  two  fons  and  the  two  daughters  of  Francis.  The  propofal 
was  Supported  by  the  marefchal  de  Rieux  and  the  principal  -nobility  of  Brittany, 
'but  the  duke  rejected  it  with  difdain. 

Francis,  in  order  to  connect  his  interefts  with  thofe  of  the  Englifh  monarch, 
had  propofed  an  alliance  between  his  eldeft  daughter,  Anne,  and  the  prince  of 
Wales,  but  on  condition  that  Brittany  Should  never  be  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
"England.  This  alliance,  however,  had  been  prevented  by  the  affafiination  of  the 
.prince  and  his  brother. 

*  Garnier,  torn.  xix.  p.  312, 
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Disappointed  in  his  hopes  from  that  quarter,  the  duke  now  caft  his  eyes  on 
Maximilian,  archduke  of  Auftria,  to  whom  he  pr  poled  to  marry,  his  eldeft  daugh- 
ter, and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  give  his  youngeft  to  Philip,  the  youthful  fovereign 
of  the  Netherlands,  fon  to  Maximilian  and  Mary  of  Burgundy.  But  the  duchy 
being  foon  reduced  to  extremity,  Maximilian,  fufficiently  occupied  in  providing 
means  for  his  own  defence,  and  having  but  little  profpecb  of  affording  the  duke 
fpeedy  and  effectual  affiftance,  Francis  was  induced  to  liften  to  the  propofals  of  an- 
other lover.  This  was  the  lord  of  Albret,  iurnarr.ed  the  Great,  the  moll  opu- 
lent fubjecl:  in  the  kingdom,  after  the  princes  of  the  blood  :  he  had  claims  on 
fome  places  in  Brittany,  but  more  generous  or  more  artful  than  his  competitors, 
he  appeared  to  forget  his  own  interefts  in  order  to  maintain  thofe  of  his  ally.  He 
demanded  that  the  hand  of  the  princefs  mould  be  the  reward  of  that  warrior  who 
mould  beft  fignalife  his  courage  and  zeal  in  her  defence,  and  who  mould  render 
the  mod  important  fervices  to  the  duchy.  D' Albret,  however,  had  but  little  to 
recommend  him  ;  he  was  advanced  in  years,  and  had  feveral  children  either  mar- 
tied  or  marriageable  ;  his  perfon  was  difgufting,  and  his  temper  infupponable. 

Laftly,  the  duke  of  Orleans  appeared  in  the  lift  of  competitors,  and  for  fome 
time  eclipfed  all  his  rivals.  His  recommendations  were  ftrong  and  powerful ;  he 
was  firft  prince  of  the  blood  ;  prefumptive  heir  to  the  throne  ;  and  coufin-germaa 
to  the  duke  of  Brittany  ;  he  wa3  fupported  by  the  houfe  of  Foix,  whence  the 
duchefs  of  Brittany  was  herfelf  defcended  ;  and  as  he,  moreover,  poffeffed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  art  of  pleafing,  he  foon  engaged  the  affections  of  his  youth- 
ful miftrefs. 

Such  were  the  principal  claimants,  whofe  efforts  either  to  difpoffefs  or  to  marry 
the  heirefs  of  Brittany,  foon  filled  that  court  with  factions  and  intrigues.  Even 
an  active,  enlightened  and  refolute  prince  would  have  found  the  repreffion  of  fo 
many  tumultuous  and  difcordant  pattions  a  talk  of  extreme  difficulty  ;  and,  unfor- 
tunately for  Brittany,  Francis  was  a  weak  and  irrefolute  prince,  who  had  long- 
iuffered  hirnfelf  to  be  guided  wholly  by  his  minifters.  After  Lefcun  had  engaged 
in  the  fervice  of  France,  he  placed  his  confidence  in  Peter  Landois,  a  man  not 
lefs  artful  and  intriguing  than  Lefcun,  but  more  proud  and  corrupt ;  who,  from 
the  abject  ftate  of  a  taylor,  had  been  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  treafurer  and 
prime  minifter.  Convinced  that  the  nobles  would  never  forgive  him  for  engrofling 
the  favour  of  their  fovereign,  he  did  not  attempt  to  conciliate  their  efteem,  but 
only  fought  to  render  himfelf  formidable  by  the  indifcriminate  deftru&ion  of  all 
who  refuted  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  Thelaft  vidim  of  the  favourite's  am- 
bition, was  Chauvin,  chancellor  of  Brittany,  a  man  of  the  ftricleft  integrity,  who 
had  rendered  the  greateft  fervices  to  the  ftate :  Landois  perfuaded  the  duke  that 
he  was  a  penfioner  of  the  court  of  France,  and  was  hired  to  betray  the  interefts  of 
his  matter :  in  confequence  of  this  falfhood,  he  furprifed  an  order  from  Francis 
to  impfifon  the  chancellor  ;  and,  after  a  long  feries  of  perfecutions,  that  worthy 
fflagiftrate  perilhed  by  a  mod  miferable  death. 
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The  nobility  enraged  and  alarmed  at  thefe  iniquitous  tranfaftiorjg.,  repaired  in  a 
body  to  the  palace,  in  order  to  feize  the  object  of  their  indignation,  but  he  was 
fo  fortunate  as  to  elude  their  fearch,  and  to  efcape,  for  the  prefent,  the  effefts  of 
their  vengeance.  Landois  now  conceived  the  defign  of  forming  a  party  which 
might  enable  him.  to  triumph  over  his  enemies.  For  this  purpofe  he  caff,  his  eyes 
on  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  invited  that  prince  to  repair,  without  delay,  to  the 
court  of  his  coufin  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who,  he  faid,  intended  to  bellow  on 
him  the  hand  of  his  eldeft  daughter.*  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  already  married 
to  the  fecond  daughter  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  but  his  averfion  to  that  deformed 
and  fterile  princefs  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety.  lie  haftened  to  Brittany, 
contracted  a  ft  rift  friendfnip  with  Landois,  and  obtained  permiffion  to  vifit  the 
young  ,  princefs,  who,  even  at  that  early  period  of  life,  gave  figns  of  thofe 
great  qualities  which  rendered  her  the  admiration  of  the  age. 

Madame,  to  whom  the  conduft  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  gave  juft  fubjeft  of 
complaint,  profited  by  the  circumftance  of  the  king's  coronation,  which  was  fixed 
for  the  thirtieth  of  May,  to  recall  him  to  France  ;  and  the  duke,  though  extreme- 
ly mortified  at  being  compelled  to  leave  Brittany  fo  foon,  obeyed  the  citation,  and 
was  prefent  at  the  ceremony.  But  his  return  to  France  occafioned  Madame  al« 
mod  as  much  uneafinefs  as  his  ftay  in  Brittany  would  have  done.  The  king  be- 
came fo  enamoured  of  his  company  that  he  was  never  eafy  without  him  ;  and  he 
■was  eafily  taught  to  confider  the  falutary  reftraints  impofed  on  him  by  his  filter  as 
deftruftive  of  his  freedom,  and  derogatory  to  his  rank.  ImpreiTed  with  thefe 
ideas,  Charles  confented  to  elope ;  fome  councillors  of  ftate,  in  the  intereft  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  laid  the  plan  of  his  evafion,  and  three  of  his  chamberlains 
undertook  to  put  it  in  execution.  But  Madame,  informed  of  the  plot,  entered 
the  king's  chamber  in  a  rage,  broke  the  chamberlains  in  his  prefence,  and  imme- 
diately appointed  others  who  were  devoted  to  her  intereft.  After  this  event  fhe 
conceived  that  fhe  was  no  longer  in  fafety  at  the  caftle  of  Vincennes,  ,on  account 
of  its  vicinity  to  Paris,  of  which  place  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  governor ;  fhe 
therefore  took  the  king  to  Montargis,  where  fhe  paffed  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
attentive  to  the  motions  of  her  enemies,  and  careful,  by  adopting  the  infidious  policy 
of  her  father,  to  foment  the  troubles  in  Brittany. 

The  duke  of  Brittany  had,  during  thefe  traniaftions,  been  prevailed  on  by  his 
favourites  to  declare  the  nobility,  who  had  fhut  themfelves  up  in  the  ftrong  town  of 
Ancenisf,  traitors  to  thrir  fovereign.  This  rafh  and  inconfiderate  proceeding,  had, 
as  Landois  expected,  engaged  the  nobles  in  an  open  revolt ;  and  having  no  other 
refource,  they  did  not  fcruple  to  purchafe  the  proteftion  of  the  king  of  France  by 
the  violation  of  their  oaths,  and  the  facrifice  of  their  duty.  They  lent  the  prince 
of  Orange,  Peter  de  Villeblanche,  and  John  le  Bouteiller,  lord  of  Maupertuis, 
to  Montargis,  where  they  promifed  and  fwore,  that,  after  the  death  of  Francis 
•the  Second,  they  would  acknowledge   Charles   for  their  lawful  fovereign,  and 

*  Godefroi  Preuves  de  l'Hiftoire  de. Charles  VIII. — Brantome,  Vies  des  grandes  Capitaines. 
4  Lobineau,  Preuves  de  l'Hifloire  de  Bretagne, 
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would  devote  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  advancement  of  his  authority,  ore 
the  following  conditions.  1.  That  after  the  annexation  of  Brittany  to  the  crowre 
of  France,  juftice  (hould  be  adminiftered  in  that  province  in  the  fame  manner  as- 
before,  and  hy  the  magiftrates  of  the  ccntry.  2.  That  the  nobles,  ecclefiaftics 
and  others,  mould  have  their  privileges  and  franchifes  confirmed.  3.  That  no* 
tax  mould  be  levied  in  the  province,  without  the  previous  confent  of  the  ftates,. 
4.  That  the  gentry,  fhould  only  be  obliged  to  ferve  in  fuch  cafes  and  in  fuch  man- 
ner as  fhould  be  fettled  bv  the  king..  5.  That  all  employments,  both  civil  and' 
military,  fhould  be  conferred,  on  the  natives  of  Brittany.  6.  That  in  cafe  the 
duchefs  fhould  furvive  her  hufband,  a  proper  fettlement  fhould  be  affigned  her,  to-- 
be  fixed  by  the  flares.  7.  That  the  duke's  two  daughters  fhould  be  married,  with 
the  advice  of  the  ftates,.  according  to  their  rank.  8.  That  in  cafe  Charles  or  any- 
of  his  fucceffors  fhould  have  feveral  fons,  one  of  them  fhould.be  created  duke  of 
Brittany.  On  thefe  conditions,  which,  were  granted  without  any  reftri&ions,  the. 
king  took  the  Breton  nobles  under  his  prote&ion,  and  he  immediately  fent  an 
©rder  ta  the  duke;  his  vaffal,  to  abftain  from  all  farther  violence  againft  them^ 
and  to  repair,  the  damages  which  they  had.  already  fuftained.. 

On  exciting  his  mafter  to  drive  the  malecontents  to  extremities,  Landois  had  ex* 
plained  to  him  the  means  by  which  he  meant  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  Befides 
the  fuccours  which  he  expecied from  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  affured  him  that  he 
fhould  foon  have  all  the  forces  of  England  at  his  command.  The  circumftance  on 
which,  he  founded  this  affurance,  were  thefe  :: 

After  the  fatal,  battle  of  Tewkefbury,  which  fixed  the  crown  of  England  on  the. 
brows  of  that  fanguinary  tyrant,  the  fourth  Edward,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  with  his 
nephew,  Henry  Tudor,  the  young  earl  of  Richmond,  had  embarked  at  Tynley  for 
France;  but  contrary  winds  forced  them  to  land  in  Brittany  where  they  experienced 
a  hofpitable  reception  from  Francis  the  Second.  Edward,  alarmed  at  Richmond's 
efcape,  who  was  confidered,  by  many,  as  next  heir  to  the  throne,  and  on  whom  he 
knew,  all  the  fecret  friends  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  had  cafl  their  eyes,  fent  am- 
baffadors  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  to  require  that  he  would  give  him  up  :  but  that 
prince  refufed  to  commit  fo  flagrant  a  breach  of  hofpitality  as  to  comply  with  this, 
demand  ;  though  he  affured  Edward,  that  he  would  watch  Richmond  fo  clofely  that 
he  fhould,  never  have  an  opportunity  of  difturbing  his  government ;  in  confider- 
ation  of  which  promife,  the  king,  of  England  paid  a  yearly  penfion  to  the  duke. 

But  three  years  after  this  attempt,  Edward's  fears-  of  young  Richmond  being 
renewed  with,  redoubled  violence,  he  determined  to  make  another  effort  for  ob- 
taining poffeffion  of  his  perfon..  With  this  view  he  again  fent  ambaffadors  to  the 
duke  of  Brittany,  on  pretence  of  renewing  the  truce,  which  was  confirmed  with- 
out difficulty  -f  after  which  they  proceeded  to  unfold  the  real  object  of  their 
cmbaffy.  They  told  the  duke,  that  the  king  their  mafter  was  extremely  defirous 
of  totally  extinguifhing  the  embers  of  thofe  factions  which  had  raged  with  f  ch 
•violence  in  England;  that  the  earl  of  Richmond  being  the  only  furviving  prince 
«!&.  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  it  was  his  intention  to  marry  him  to  one  of.  his-owa. 
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daughters,  that   all  future  difputes  might  be  avoided  by  an  union  of  the  rival- 
families  ;  he,  therefore,  hoped  the  duke  of  Brittany  would  entruft  the  earl  to  his 
care,  that  he  might  diftio'guifh  him.  by  marks  of  his  bounty,  and  convince  the' 
world  of  his  earneft  anxiety  to  fecure,  on  a  folid  bafis,  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  his  kingdom.     The   duke,  trailing    to  the  fincerity  of  Edward's  profeffioris, 
ordered  the  young  earl,  with  his  uncle  Pembroke,  to-be  delivered  to  them,  and 
they  immediately  departed  with  their  victims  to  the  port  of  Saint  Malo,  whence 
they  prepared  to  embark  for  England.     But  John  de  Quelenec,  admiral  of  Brit- 
tany being  apprifed  of  this  circumflanGe,  entered  the  duke's  apartment  with  for- 
row  expreffed   on  his  countenance;   which  the  duke  obferving,  he  enquired  the 
caufe  of  it.     "  The  palenefs  you  obferve  in  my  face,"  replied  the  admiral,  "  is 
the  forerunner  of  death,  which,   I.  could  have  wifhed,  had  put  a  period  to  my 
days,  before  I  had  witneffed  an  action  that  muft  dimanourmy  mailer.     My  lordy. 
you  have  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  honour,  how  then  could  you   be 
fo  inattentive  to  the   prefervation   of   that  character,    and  how:,,  after  you  had 
pledged  your  faith,  could  you  confent  to  deliver   up  a  prince,  who  had    afked 
your  protection,  to  punifhment  and  death  ?" — "  Mr.  Admiral,"  interrupted  the 
duke,  "  you   are  miftaken,   there  is  nothing  to  fear  for   the  earl  of  Richmond, 
whom  Edward  only  befought  me  to  fend,  to  him,  that  he  might  make  him  his 
fon-in-law."- — c?  Be  allured,"  replied  Quelenec,  "  that  if  he  quit  your  dominions, 
he  is  a  dead  man."     The  eyes  of  Francis  were  now  opened,  and  he  immediately " 
difpatched  his  favourite,  Peter  Landois,.  to  Saint  Malo,  to  bring   back-  the  re- 
fugees.    He  arrived  as  they  wj-e  on  the  point  of  embarking;  andj  having,  made 
known  the  purport  of  his  million  to    Richmond  and  Pembroke,  he  amufed  the 
ambaffadors  while  they  affected  their  efcape  to  a  fanctuary,  from   whence  he 
would  not  fuffer  them  to  be  taken.     The   ambaffadors.  complained  loudly  of  this 
artifice,  and  Landois  made   fome  frivolous  apoligies,  which  they    would  by  no1 
means  admit.     He  then  frankly  told  them,  that  the  duke  his  mailer,  having  duly 
reflected  on  the  fubject,  had  become  fenfible  that  he  could   not  deliver  up  his-- 
guefls  without  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of  hofpitality;  but  he  renewed,  ia 
the  duke's  name,  thofe  affurances  which  had  been  before  made  to  Edward,  that- 
the  two  earls  fhould  be  fo  flrictly  guarded  they  would  be  effectually  prevented- 
from  interrupting  the  tranquillity  of  England. 

It  was  by  means  of  this  prince,   who  was  already  indebted  to  him  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  his  life,,  that  Landois  hoped  to  effect  a  revolution  in  England ;  he ' 
juflly  imagined,  that  fhould  he  fucceed  in  his  attempts  to  place  him  on  the  throne, 
he  fhould  receive  from  him  fuch   affiflance  as  would  be  requifite  to  make  him 
triumph  over  his  enemies ;.  and  that  by  the  fubfequent  promotion  of  a  marriage" 
between  Richmond  and  the  heirefs  of  Brittany,  he  fhould  be  en  bled,    after  the 
duke's  death,  to  preferve  his  rank  and  ftation*  In  order  to  fecure  the  fuccefs  of  this 
plan,  Landois,  after  the  acceffion  of  the  third  Richard,  fent  ambaffadors  to- Eng=- 
fand,  under  pretence  of  renewing  the   truce  which  fubfifled-  between  the  tw©  ' 
crowns.     Thefe  ambaffadors  could  not  have  arrived  at  a -more  fortunate  period^-- 
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as  the  duke  of  Buckingham  difconte'nted  with  Richard,  had  juft  formed  the 
defign  of  depofing  that  ufurper,  and  had  entered  into  a  correfpdndence,  with  the 
view  to  haften  the  execution  of  his  plan,  with  all  the  malcontents  in  different  parts 
cf  England. 

'  The  Breton  ambaffadors  returned  with  this  favourable  report ;  and  they  were 
foon  followed  by  two  confidential  friends  of  Richmond,  who  brought  him  a  fum 
of  money  from  his  mother,  and  preffed  him  to  haften  to  England,  where  his 
friends  were  waiting  to  receive  him.  Landois,  to  whom  the  earl  communicated 
his  difpatches,  furnifhed  him  with  a  fleet,  and  a  body  of  five  thoufand  men, 
with  which  he  failed  from  Saint  Malo,  in  October,  1483  ;  but  before  he  could 
reach  the  Englifh  coaft,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  been  defeated  and  exe- 
cuted ;  not  thinking  it  prudent,  therefore,  to  land,  he  returned  to  Brittany.  He 
was  there  joined  by  numbers  of  the  Englifh  nobility,  who  exacted  from  him  an 
oath,  that,  fo  foon  as  he  fhould  have  effected  the  depofition  of  Richard,  he  would 
unite  the  oppofite  pretenfions  of  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafler,  by  marrying 
theprincefs  Elizabeth,  eldeft  daughter  of  king  Edward.  They  then  fwore  fealty 
and  allegiance  to  him,  as  their  lawful  fovereign,  and  Richmond  immediately  for- 
med a  little  court  of  his  own  at  Rennes ;  Landois  feemed  to  encourage  thefe 
proceedings,  and  renewed  his  promifes  of  affiftanee,  though,  at  the  fame  time, 
he  had  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  their  enemies. 

Richard  the  Third,  convinced  that  he  fhould  never  be  at  eafe,  fo  long  as 
Richmond  fhould  be  at  liberty,  fent  an  arhbaffadbr  to  Brittany,  who  addrefied 
himfelf  to  Landois,  and  made  him  fuch  offers  as  -/ere  well  calculated  to  f.  duce  a 
•venal  and  perfidious  mind.  He  engaged  to  reftore  to  Francis  the  earldom  of 
Richmond,  which  had  formerly  been  poffeffed  by  his  anceflors ;  to  give  Landois 
all  the  eftatcs  and  other  property  of  the  Englifh  refugees  in  Brittany,  and  to  fup- 
ply  him  with  a  body  of  troops  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  his  enemies.  Landois, 
confidering  that  the  plan  for  dethroning  Richard  would  be  attended  With  confider- 
.able  difficulty  and  expence,  and  was  fubject,  moreover,  to  a  thoufand  interrup- 
tions; and  that,  even  fhould  it  fucceed,  he  could  not  expect  to  derive  from  it 
greater  advantages  than  thofe  which  were  now  offered  to  him,  at  a 'time,  too, 
when  he  was  in  the  grcatefl  want  of  them,  accepted,  without  hefitation  the  pro* 
pofals  of  Richard,  andpromiied  to  deliver  up  to  him,  without  delay,  the  earl  of 
Richmond,  and  all  his  partifans.  The  negociations,  however,  had  not  been 
-conducted  with  fuch  fecrecy,  but  that  the  bifhop  of  Ely,  who  was  then  on  the 
.continent,  was  advifed  of  it.  That  prelate  immediately  difpatched  a  meffenger 
:to   Richmond,  warning  him  of  his  danger,  and  urging  him  to  efcape  to  France. 

But  this  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  difficulty^  as   a  very   early  day  was  fixed  for 
the  execution  of  Landois's  plan,  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  but  that  he 
taken   every  precaution  to  prevent  his  evafion.     After  much  reflection,  however, 

Richmond  fettled  the  plan  of  his  efcape:— he  made  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and 
fome  other  noblemen  take  the  road  to  Nantes,  where  the  duke  of  Brittany  refided 
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under  pretext  of  imparting  to  Francis  fome  affairs  of  importance;  but  he  advifed 
them  by  no  means  to  enter  that  town,  and  to  make  the  beft  of  their  way  to  the 
frontiers  of  France.  He  then  announced  his  intention  of  vifiting,  in  two  days 
time,  a  country  houfe  which  he  had  at  a  ihort  diftance  from  Rennes;  and  on  this 
pretence  he  entered  a  foreft,  which  lay  on  the  road,  with  only  one  attendant, 
and  travelled  day  and  night,  by  private  ways,  towards  the  frontiers  of  Anjou, 
Landois  ordered  him  to  be  purfued,  and  the  meffengers  he  fent  after  him,  only 
miffed  him  by  one  hour.  Three  hundred  Englishmen,  who  remained  at  Rennes, 
gave  themfelves  up  for  loft ;  but  the  duke,  who  was  a  ftrangcr  to  the  intrigues 
of  his  minifter,  gave  them  permiffion  to  follow  their  mailer,  and  defrayed  their 
expences  on  the  road.  The  fugitives  experienced  a  favourable  reception  from- 
Madame,  and  were  even  encouraged , to  hope  for  affiftance. 

Though  difappointed  in  his  hopes  of  procuring  affiftance  from  England,  Lan- 
dois did  not  renounce  his  fchemes  of  vengeance.  The  troops  which  he  had  at 
his  difpofal  were  more  than  fufficient  to  deftroy  his  enemies,  had  thofe  enemies 
been  left  to  themfelves;  but  as  they  had  been  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  France,  he  could  not  attack  them  without  expofing  his  country  to  an 
immediate  invafion.  He,  therefore,  refolved  to  wait  till  the  duke  of  Oreans- 
and  Maximilian  mould  act  in  concert,  and  draw  all  the  forces  of  France  to  an- 
other quarter. 

Madame,  in  the  mean  time,  aware  of  his  defigns,  was  Studious  to  throw  fuel*, 
obftacles  in  the  way  of  Maximilian,  as  mould  deter  him  from  engaging  in  a  war 
with  France ;  me  followed  the  plans  of  her  father  in  rewarding  f'uch  of  the  Fie-- 
mifh  nobility  as  rehfted  the  authority  of  that  prince,,  and  in  encouraging  the  tur- 
bulent inhabitants  of  Ghent  to  revolt.  She  farther  fought  to  raife  up  a  perfonal 
enemy  to  Maximilian,  in  Rene,  duke  of  Lorraine,  celebrated  for  the  victories  he 
had  obtained  over  Charles  the  Bold.  This  prince  had  appeared  before  the  itates 
at  Tours,  where  he  claimed  the  reftitution  of  the  Barrois,  Provence,  and  the 
i  iheritance  of  the  houfe  of  Anjou,  from  which  he  was  defcended  by  his  mother's 
fide.  Madame,  afraid  that  he  might  be  tempted  to  efpoufe  the  interefts  of  the 
princes,  had  not  rejected  any  of  his  demands.  She  had  already  reftored  to  him 
the  duchy  of  Bar;  and  had  made  a  formal  ceflion  of  all  the  claims  which  Lewis 
the  Eleventh,  had  prefered  to  the  duchy  of  Lorraine:  with  regard,  to  Provence, 
commiffioners  were  appointed  on  both  fides,  to  difcufs  the  refpective  rights  of 
either  party;  and  till  their  decifion,  which  was  to  be  delivered  at  the  expiration  of 
four  years,  mould  be  known,  the  king  had  commented  to  pay  the  duke,  by  way 
of  indemity,  a  penfion  of  thirty-fix  thoufand  livres.  This  generous  proceeding 
had  attached  the  duke  of  Lorraine  to  Madame,  and  ihe  now  wifhed  to  oppofe 
him  to  Maximilian  by  making  him  marry  Philippa  of  Gueldres,  niece  to  her  huf- 
band,  the  lord  of  Beaujeu",  and  daughter  to  Adolphus,  who  had  been  deprived' 
of  his  dominions  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  This  young  princefs  had  but  one 
brother,  who  had  juft  entered  the  fervice  of  Maximilian;  and,  in  cafe  of  his- 
death,  fhe  had  an  indifpu table  right  to  the  duchy  of  Gueldres,  and  the  county- 
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of  Zutphen;  if,  on  the  contrary,  that  prince  fhould  with  the  afliftance  of  the  duke 
of  Lorraine,  recover  the  inheritence  of  his  anceftors,  he  would  become  a- power- 
ful ally,  and  might  give  his  filter  a  confiderable  dower.  To  enable  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  to  aflfert  the  rights  of  the  family  with  which  he  was  about  to  conned 
himfelf,  Madame  procured  him  the  alliance  of  William  de  la  Mark,  chief  of  the 
Liegeois,  and  the  implacable  enemy  of  Maximilian. 

Maximilian,  notwith (landing  his  eagernefs  to  revenge  the  infults  he  had  fuftain- 
«d  from  the  French,  was  fo  funjounded  by  enemies  on  all  fides,  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  remained  tranquil,  had  not  the  duke  of  Brittany,  or  rather  his  favourite, 
Landois,  urged  him  to  a  renewal  of  hoftilities,  by  a  promife  to  give  him  the  heirefe 
of  Brittany  in  marriage.  Refolved  to  hazard  every  thing  in  order  to  merit  fuch  a 
ilattering  diltinction,  Maximilian  fummoned  the  Flemings  toacknowlege  him  for 
-the  guardian  of  hisfon — whom  they  had  taken  from  his  father — and  for  the  gove- 
rnor of  kis  dominions ;  and  he  warned  them  that  he  mould  confider  their  refufal 
.as  a  declaration  of  war.  The  Flemings  anfwered  this  citation  by  an  appeal  to  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  cr  to  the  court  of  French  peers.  Madame,  meanwhile,  who 
had  only  wifhed  to  intimidate  Maximilian,  and  was  extremely  anxious  to  avoid  an 
open  rupture,  fent  Anthony  and  Baldwin,  baftards  of  Burgundy,  into  Flanders, 
-in  order  to  promote  an  accommodation  between  Maximilian  and  his  fubjects.  With 
this  view,  they  affembled  thirteen  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece  at  Terremonde, 
where  deputies  from  all  the  towns  in  Flanders  were  invited  to  attend.  William 
'.Hym,  chief  of  the  deputation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent,  a  man  of  a  turbu- 
lent and  feditious  fpirit,  after  declaiming  with  great  virulence  again  Maximilian, 
•drew  his  fword,  and  threatened  with  inftant  destruction  any  man  who  mould  dare 
<to  fpeak  in  favour  of  the  prince.  The  affembly  was  accordingly  diflolved  without 
coming  to  any  decifion,  andMaximilian  prepared  for  war.  He  firft  took  Terremonde 
fay  furprife,  and  then  reduced  Oudenard,  Granmont,  and  Ninove ;  while  the  mili- 
tia of  .Ghent,  under  the  command  of  the  count  of  Romons,  carried  desolation 
into  the  environs  of  Bruxelles  and  Hal.  Maximilian  marched  into  that  country 
.with  a  view  to  bring  them  to  action,  but  they  retired  on  his  approach ;  and  the  win- 
der being  far  advanced,  the  operations  on  both  fides  were  fufpended. 

A.  D.  1485.I  The  duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  mean  time,  had  adopted  every  plan 
he  could  de.vife  for  ftrengthening  his  party  :  fince  the  court  had  retired  with  fuch 
.precipitation  from  thexaftle  of  Vinoennes,  hehad  remained  at  Paris,  where  he  exert- 
ed his  utmoft  endeavours  to  xender  himfelf  popular.  As  foon  as  he  thought  his 
.credit  fufficiently  eftabliihed  with  the  multitude,  he  repaired  to  the  parliament,  ac- 
companied by  the  count  of  Dunois,  and  by  his  chancellor,  Denis  Mertier,  who  ob- 
served to  the  court* — "  That  the  duke  of  Orleans,  as  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  and 
■she  fecond  perfon  in  the  kingdom,  ought  to  be  entrufted  with  the  fovereign  power 
during  the  king's  minority :  that,  anxious  to  procure  relief  for  the  people,  and 
£0  correct  theabufes  which  prevailed  in  the  adrniniftration,  he  had,  in  conjunction 

*  Reg   elu  Parlement— Codefroi,  Receuil  de  Pieces— Hift.  Univ.  Paris, 
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with  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  and   Brittany,  infifted  on  the  convocation  of  the 

flates-general :  that  after  many  contradictions  and  refufals,  he  had  at  length  fuo 
ceeded  in  convening  them  ;  that  having  received  information  of  attempts  to  inti- 
midate the  members  by  threats,  he  had  declared  himfelf  their  prote&or,  and  had 
procured  for  them  all  the  liberty  which  was  neceflary  for  the  purpofe  of  their 
meeting  :  that  they  had  made  a  great  number  of  falutary  regulations  with  regard 
to  the  general  police  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  alfo  determined  that  the  king, 
having  entered  his  fourteenth  year,  mould  govern  in  his  own  name,  but  according 
to  the  advice  of  his  council,  of  which  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  been  declared 
prefident :  that  all  thefe  ufeful  regulations  had  been  treated  with  contempt :  that 
Madame  de  Beaujeu  had  taken  poffeffion  of  the  revenue,  and  exhaufted  the  royal 
treafury  by  a  boundlefs  prodigality :  that  the  dates  having  granted,  befides  the 
produce  of  the  taxes,  which  they  had  reftri£ted  to  twelve  hundred  thoufand  li- 
vres,  a  fupply  of  three  hundred  thoufand  for  one  year  only,  that  fum  had  been 
already  extended  to  another  year,  in  violation  of  the  mod  folemn  engagements  j 
that  even  this  additional  burthen  had  not  prevented  the  government  from  con= 
trafting  a  debt  of  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  livres,  by  which  means  it  would 
become  neceflary  to  double  the  taxes  the  following  year,  and  thus  reduce  the  peo- 
ple to  a  ftate  of  defpair  the  moll  wretched :  that  all  this  money  was  employed  for 
no  other  purpofe  than  to  confirm  the  authority  of  Madame  de  Beaujeu,  and  to 
render  her  more  defpotic  than  ever  :  that  me  had  already  prefumed  to  exact  from 
the  guards  that  oath  which  ought  only  to  be  taken  to  the  king  :  that  fhe  had,  of 
her  own  authority,  deprived  three  chamberlains  of  their  places,  and  conferred 
them  on  others ;  that  fhe  kept  the  king  in  fuch  a  ftate  captivity,  that  no  prince  or 
nobleman  was  permitted  to  fee  him  ;  that  fhe  had  even  threatened  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, and  had  attempted  to  get  him  affaffinated  by  du  Lait ;  that  though  that 
: prince defpifed  all  threats  and  attempts  which  only  affected  himfelf,  yet  he  could 
not  but  feel  the  greateft  concern,  at  feeing  his  fovereign  kept  in  the  ftate  of  con- 
finement and  fervitude,  in  which  he  was  meant  to  be  retained  till  he  fhould  have 
accomplifned  his  twentieth  year;  that  he  had  already  written  to  his  majefty,  to 
entreat  him  to  take  refuge  in  Paris,  where  he  would  be  at  liberty,  and  where  he 
might  chufe  a  council  compofed  of  men  of  virtue  and  knowledge  ;  that  in  order 
to  prove  that  I-,is  advice,  in  that  refpecl:,  was  not  influenced  by  interefted  motives, 
the  duke  offered  not  to  appear  in  the  king's  prefence,  unlefs  he  fhould  be  fent  for-; 
and,  in  cafe  Pvladame  de  Beaujeu  would  confent  to  live  .at  the  diftance  of  ten 
leagues  from  court,  he  himfelf  would  retire  to  the  diftance  of  forty  leagues;  that 
being  refolved  to  devote  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  purpofe  of  refcuing  the  king 
from  captivity,  he  had  come  to  confult  the  parliament,  who  conftituted  the  fove- 
reign juftice  of  the  kingdom,  whether  it  would  not  be  advifeable  to  convene  the 
dates-general  a  fecond  time,  or  what  other  meafuresit  would  be  prudent  to  adopt 
for  the  good  of  the  kingdom." 

The  firft  prefident  of  the  parliament,  very  properly,   replied — "  That  the  good 
,«af  the  kingdom  chiefly  confided   in  the  enjoyment  of  public  tranquillity  5  that 
Vol.  III.  E 
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fuch  tranquillity  could  never  be  maintained  fo  long  as  the  principal  members  of  the 

ftate  refuied  to  fet  an  example  of  concord Prince" — purfued  the  worthy  ma- 

giftrate,  addreffing  himielf  to  the  duke  of  Orleans — "  you  are  more  interefted 
than  any  one,  in  preventing  the  prevalence  of  diffentions  in  the  royal  family  of 
France,  and  you  ought  not,  therefore,  on  reports,  often  falfe,  and  always  equi- 
vocal, to  venture  on  meafures  which  may  be  productive  of  the  moft  fatal  confe- 
quences.*"  The  duke's  chancellor  attempted  to  reply,  but  the  magiftrates  per- 
fiiled  in  their  r'efolution  of  not  becoming  inftruments  of  fedition  ;  and  all  that  the 
duke  could  prevail  on  them  to  do,  was  to  fend  his  remonftrances  to  the  king, 
without  obfervation  or  comment. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  next  attempted  to  fecure  the  univerfity  in  his  favour, 
which  at  that  time  contained  five-and-twenty  thoufand  ftudents,  moft  of  them 
able  to  bear  arms,  who  formed,  as  it  were,  a  private  republic  in  the  heart  of  the 
capital.  But  that  learned  body  followed  the  example  of  the  parliament,  and 
would  only  confent  to  forward  the  duke's  propofals  to  the  king. 

Madame,  informed  of  the  manoeuvres  of  this  prince,  fent  a  party  of  foldiers, 
in  difguife,  to  fecure  his  perfont,  but  the  duke,  apprifed  of  the  danger,  fled 
with  precipitation  to  Verneuil,  a  place  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Alencon,  who 
was  one  of  his  partifans.  Madame  then  haftened  to  Paris  with  the  king,  who  en- 
tered that  capital  on  the  fifth  of  February,  1485.  Her  firft  care,  after  her  arrival, 
was  to  exprefs  her  gratitude  to  the  parliament  for  their  firmnefs  and  loyalty :  fhe 
then  deprived  the  duke  of  Orleans  of  all  his  polls,  and  conferred  the  government 
of  Paris,  and  the  Ifle  of  France,  on  the  old  count  of  Dammartin.  The  govern- 
ment of  Dauphine,  which,  at  the  requeft  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  fhe  had  given 
to  the  count  of  Dunois,  was  now  afngned  to  Philip  of  Savoy,  count  of  BrefTe, 
brother-in-law  to  the  lord  of  Beaujeu.  She  broke  the  three  regular  companies 
commanded  by  thofe  princes,  and  by  the  count  of  Angouleme,  their  coufin,  and 
iuppreffed  their  penfions ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  would  permit,  fhe  conducted 
the  king  to  Evreux,  and  made  the  army  advance  to  Verneuil.  Such  was  the  cele- 
rity of  her  motions,  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  deprived  of  every  refource,  and 
compelled  to  make  his  fubmiflion  to  the  king :  after  which  he  was  reftored  to  his 
feat  i'n  the  council,  but  neither  to  his  place  nor  pennon.  Whatever  refentment 
he  might  experience  on  this  occafion,  he  concealed  it  for  the  prefent,  and  accom- 
panied the  king  on  his  tour  to  Normandy. 

But  while  the  court  remained  in  that  province,  the  duke  of  Orleans  contrived 
to  form  a  frefh  confederacy  againft  Madame}  ;  in  which  he  engaged  the  conftable, 
Lewis,  George,  and  Bufli  de  Amboife,  Philip  de  Commines,  and  fome  other 
councillors  of  ftate,  who  were  difpieafed  at  not  being  fullered  to  enjoy,  in  the 
prefent  reign,  the  fame  credit  and  influence  which  they   had  poffefied  in  the  pre- 

*  Gamier,   torn.   xb;.  p.  411. 

+  Hii  Liulovic.  Aurelian,  Lancelot. — Memoires  de  1'Academie  des  Belles  Lcttres. — Godeiroi, 
rec.  des  pieces. — Preiivesde  PHill.  de  Bretagne. 

)  Hid.  Ludov.  Aurel.— Lancelot,  Memohe  de  1'  Academic  des  Belles  Lcttres.— Hift.  de  Bretagne 
gar  Lobiueau. — Anuales  de  Bcllet'oreft. 
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ceding  one.  The  authority  which  the  conftable  poffeffed  in  the  kingdom  gave  great 
ifrength  to  the  confederacy  ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  confident  of  fucceis,  retired 
to  Blois,  whence  he  wrote  to  the  counts  of  Angouleme  and  Dunois,  and  the  vifcount 
of  Narbonne — who  was  then  difputing  the  county  of  Foix  and  the  principality  of 
Beam,  with  his  niece,  Catherine,  queen  of  Navarre — to  levy  troops,  and  to  form  a 
junction  either  with  him,  or  with  the  forces  under  the  command  of  the  conftable. 
The  duke  of  Brittany,  alfo,  promifed  to  aflift  him  with  all  his  forces,  as  foon  as  he 
mould  have  reduced  his  rebellious  fubje&s :  but  the  prudence  of  Madame,  and  the 
death  of  his  unprincipled  favourite,  Landois,  who  was  feized  and  hanged  by  the 
Breton  nobles,  prevented  him  from  fulfilling  his  engagements. 
*"  The  confederated  princes  wifhedto  obtain  poflcflion  of  fome  ftrongtown  which 
might  ferve  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  their  troops,  which  were  levying  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom*.  They  accordingly  pitched  upon  the  city  of  Orleans, 
which  commanded  a  bridge  upon  the  Loire;  but  they  were  too  flow  in  their  mo- 
tions, and  that  fault  decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  Madame,  apprifed  of  their 
intentions,  fent  the  lord  of  Bouchage,  to  exhort  the  citizens  of  Orleans  to  re- 
main faithful  to  the  king,  and  not  to  tarnifh  the  glory  they  had  acquired  under 
Charles  the  Seventh,  by  an  a6t  of  rebellion  ;  and  that  nobleman  fucceeded  fo  well 
in  his  embafly,  that  when  the"  duke  of  Orleans  prefented  himfelf,  two  days  after, 
before  the  town,  the  gates  were  (hut  againft  him,  and  the  citizens  were  unanimous 
in  refufing  him  admiffion.  The  duke's  army  confifted  of  two  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred cavalry,  and  about  eight  thoufand  infantry,  with  which  he  ravaged  the 
country  round  Orleans,  and  then  proceeded  to  take  pofleflion  of  Beaujenci.  Ma- 
dame, meanwhile,  in  order  toencreafe  the  mortification  of  her  rival  at  the  failure 
of  his  attempt  upon  Orleans,  repaired  to  that  city,  where  fhe  attended  the  cele- 
bration of  the  nuptials  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  with  Philippa  of  Gueldres, 
niece  to  her  hufband,  the  lord  of  Beaujeu.  She  then  placed  Lewis  de  la  Tre- 
mouille — who  afterward  acquired,  by  his  conduct,  the  honourable  appellation  of 
Chevalier  fans  reprdftche — at  the  head  of  her  troops  ;  and  that  nobleman  fent  two 
heralds  to  Beaujenci  to  order  the  forces  under  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  lay  down  their 
arms  ;  but  the  heralds  were  difmiffed  with  contempt,  and  preparations  for  refift- 
ance  were  made.  But  no  fooner  had  la  Tremouille  invefted  the  place,  than  the 
count  of  Dunois,  fenfible  that  it  was  unprovided  with  provifions  and  ammunition 
fufficient  for  fultaining  a  fiege,  perfuaded  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  make  propofals 
for  an  accommodation.  The  council  was  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  accepting  thefe  propofals ;  Madame,  and  all  thofe  who  had  efpoufed  her  quar- 
rel, infilled  on  the  wifdom  of  profiting  by  this  opportunity  to  enfure  tranquillity 
to  the  ftate  :  they  maintained,  that  as  foon  as  the  duke  of  Orleans  mould  have 
extricated  himfelf  from  the  danger  which  now  threatened  him,  he  would  promote 
a  renewal  of  ho'flilities,  and  would  take  care  fo  frame  his  fchemes  in  future  as  to 
enfure  his  fuccefs ;  it  would,  therefore,  they  .afferted,  be  more  prudent  to  fecure 

*  Sift.   Ludov.  Aurel.— Hiftoire  de  Louis  XI.  par  Saint-Gelais.— Godefroi,  Receuii  de  pieces.— 
Reg.  du  Parleineut. 
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his  perfon,  as  well  as  that  of  the  count  of  Dunois,  who  was  the  mod  dangerous 
man  in  the  kingdom,  and  fend  them  to  be  tried  by  the  parliament.  This  advice, 
however,  was  over-ruled  by  thofe  who  were  fearful  of  incurring  the  hatred  of  the 
prefumptive  heir  to  the  throne  ;  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  accept  the  duke's- 
propofals  for  a  peace,  on  condition  that  he  would  admit  a  royal  garrifon  into  alt 
the  fortreffes  in  his  appanage,  and  that  the  count  of  Dunois  fhould  be  baniftied 
to  the  town  of  Aft,  beyond  the  Alps.  The  duke,  at  firft,  rejected  thefe  condi- 
tions with  difdain,  but  by  the  voluntary  fubmiffion  of  the  count  of  Dunois  to  the 
fentence  impofed  on  him,  and  by  the  ftrenuous  perfuafions  of  that  nobleman,  he 
was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  accept  them.  As  the  conftable  had  only  taken  up 
arms  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  was  foon  perfuaded  to  difband  his  for- 
ces, and  to  become  a  party  in  the  treaty  of  accommodation. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  mrnifters  of  France  and  Brittany,  who  had  afiembled  at 
Bourges,  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  the  duke  of  Brittany  engaged  to  pay  the 
fame  kind  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  as  his  predeceflors  had  been  accuftomed  to  pay 
to  the  French  monarchs  ;  to  renounce  all  alliances,  as  well  within  the  kingdom  as 
out  of  it,  that  could  tend  to  interrupt  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate  ;  to  break  ofF 
all  commerce  with  the  king's  enemies,  and  neither  to  furnifh  them  with  men,  arms,. 
or  ammunition.  There  was  the  greateft  reafon  to  believe  that  the  duke  would  ful- 
fil thefe  engagements,  as,  fmce  the  death  of  Landois,  he  had  regulated  his  con- 
duct by  the  advice  of  his  barons,  all  of  whom  were  under  obligations  to  Madame  ; 
and,  in  order  farther  to  fecure  the  attachment  of  the  Breton  nobles,  fhe  diftribu- 
ted  honours  and  rewards  among  them  with  a  liberal  hand.  She  was,  at  this  time, 
extremely  anxious  to  live  at  peace  with  the  duke  of  Brittany,  as,  although  fhe 
had  fucceeded  in  diifolving  the  confederacy  of  the  princes,  her  arms  had  been  lefs 
luccefsful  in  the  Netherlands. 

After  the  reduction  of  Tenremonde,  Oudenarde,  Ninove,  and  Granmont,  by 
Maximilian,  the  Flemings,  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  his  progrefs,  had  fent  to  de- 
mand fuccours  of  France,  and  to  require  that  the  king  would  openly  declare  in  their 
favour*.  In  confequence  of  this  application,  Charles  addefled  a  manifefto  to  his 
father-in-law,  Maximilian,,  accufing  him  of  having  violated  his  duty  as  a  vaffal  to 
the  crown,  in  attacking  the  towns  belonging  to  young  Philip,  who  was  a  peer  of 
France;  and  enjoining  him  to  make  reparation  for  fuch  damages,  as  well  as  for  the 
loffes  which  the  Flemings — whom  the  king,  as  lord  paramount  of  the  county  of 
Flanders  was  bound  to  protecl:  and  defend — had  fuftained  from  his  arms.  As  it  was 
not  fuppofed  this  manifefto  would  have  much  efreft,  the  marefchal  Defquerdes 
received  orders  to  march  to  the  affiftance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent,  with  an 
army  of  fix  hundred  lances.  The  marefchal  firft  attempted  to  get  poffeffion  of 
Tournai,  but  failing  in  the  attempt  he  repaired  to  Ghent,_  where  the  citizens,  . 
whom  he  had  been  fent  to  protecl:,  foon  became  jealous  of  his  power,  and  forced 
him  to  leave  the  town.  After  the  expulfion  of  the  French,  who  retired  into 
Aitois,  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent  concluded  an  accomodation  with  Maximilian, 

*  Heuter*  Rer.  Belgic  —  Godefroi  rec.  de  pieces.— Hareus.  Annal-  Brabant. 
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on  the  following  conditions: — i.  The  citizens  agreed  to  acknowledge  Maximilian 
for  the  guardian  of  his  fon,  and  the  adminiftr?tor  of  the  county  of  Flanders,  and 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  in  that  caparity.  2.  They  confented  to  re- 
ceive that  prince  into  the  city  with  the  fame  number  of  troops  as  generally  ac- 
companied him  in  his  vifits  to  the  other  towns  in  Flanders.  3.  They  engaged  to 
recal  all  fuch  as  had  been  banilhed  from  the  town  on  account  of  their  attachment 
to  Maximilian,  and  to  reftore  them  to  their  eftates.  And.  laftly,  they  agreed  to 
pay  feven  hundred  thoufand  florins,  for  the  expences  of  the  war.  But  a  riot 
which  occurred  in  Ghent,  through  the  imprudence  of  a  German  foldier,  after 
Maximilian  had  entered  that  city,  afforded  him  a  fpecious  pretext  for  completing 
the  humiliation  of  this  turbulent  and  feditious  people.  He  ordered  their  fortifi- 
cations to  be  demolifhed,  deftroyed  a  part  of  the  walls,  took  from  them  all  their 
artillery,  deprived  them  of  their  privileges,  and  eflablifhed  a  magiftracy  of  his 
own  election. 

After  he  had  reftorcd  tranquillity  to  Flanders*  the  attention  of  Maximilian  • 
was  called  to  another  quarter.  The  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine  with  the 
princefs  of  Guilders,  had  already  excited  his  fufpicions ;  and  he  foon  learnt  that 
the  duke  had  had  an  interview,  at  Meziere,  with  his  great  enemy,  William  de  la. 
Mark;  that*  at  the.inftigation  of,  and  in  concert  with,  Madame  de  Beaujeu,  they 
had  formed  a  plan  for  making  an  incurfion  into  Brabant;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate 
that  enterprise,  la  Mark  had  ceded  to  the  duke  feveral  fortreffes  in  the  territory 
of  Liege.  Maximilian,  however,  found  means  to  avert  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened him,  by  fending  one  of  his  officers  to  fecure  the  perfon  of  la  Mark,  who 
was  conducted  to  Maeftricht,  where  he  paid,  by  his  death,  the  forfeit  of  his  nu-  • 
merous  crimes. 

A.  D.  i486.]  Madame  de  Beaujeu,  though  poffeffed  of  many  good  qualities,, 
appears,  in  fome  refpefts,  to  have  followed  that  infidious  and  difiioneft  fyftem  of 
policy,  which  had  been  adopted  by  her  father.  Notwithftanding  her  late'  treaty 
with  the  duke  of  Brittany,  fhe  fpared  no  pains  to  diflurb  the  government  of  that 
prince.  The  lord  of  Broffes,  being  dead,  fhe  had  the  precaution  to  exact  from 
his  widow,  Nicole  de  Penthievre,  a  frefh  confirmation  of  the  ceflion  whidr  fhe 
and  her  hulbandhad  made  to  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  and  his  fucceffors,  of  all  then- 
claims  to  the  duchy  of  Brittany.  The  duke,  informed  of  thefe  proceedings,  fent 
ambaffadors  to  the  king  to  exprefs  his  aftonifhment  at  the.  conduct- of  the  French 
council,  in  thinking  of  making  ufe  of  a  title  fo  falfe  and  dilutive  as' the  famous 
letter  granted  to  John  de  Penthjevre,  and  to  offer  in  his  name  either  to  give  an 
authentic  copy  of  the  counter  letter  written  by  that  nobleman,  or  to  fhew  the 
original  to  any  commiffioners  whom  his  majeft y  might  chufe  to  appoint  for  the 
purpofe  of  infpecting  it.  Madame,  however,  affected  to  treat  this  counter-letter 
as  a  forgery,  and  defired  it  might  be  fent  for  examination  to  the  council  of  France  j 
a  requeft  with  which  the  duke  was  not  fo  weak  as  to  comply.  Finding  it  impofli- 
ble  to  obtain  any  fatisfaction  from  the  French  council,  and  learning  that  Madame 
was  ufing  her  utmofl  exertions  to  acquire  partifans  in  Brittany,   the  duke  afTe-m-* 
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bled  the  ftates  of  the  duchy,  and  made  them  fwear,  in  the  moft  folemn  manner, 
that,  after  his  death,  they  would  acknowledge  his  two  daughters,  refpe&ively, 
and  according  to  the  order  of  their  birth,  for  his  fole  and  lawful  heirs;  that 
they  would  pay  them  obedience  as  fuch  ;  and  that  they  would  oppofe,  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  their  power,  any  attempts  that  might  be  made  to  defpoil  them  of  their 
lovereignty,  and  of  their  jufl  rights. 

After  he  had  taken  this  precaution,  the  duke  fent  an  ambaffador  to  Maximilian, 
who  had  lately  been  raifed  to  the  rank  of  king  of  the  Romans,  urging  him  to 
invade  France,  and  promifing  to  fupply  him  with  a  body  of  troops,  with  pro- 
vifions,  and  with  arms.  A  treaty  was  concluded  between  thefe  princes  at  Bruges, 
by  which  they  engaged  not  to  lay  down  their  arms,  till  they  had  obliged  the  king 
to  difmifs  all  thofe  members  of  his  council  who  gave  him  evil  advice,  and  to  ob- 
ierve  all  the  regulations  propofed  by  the  dates  at  Tours.  The  better  to  fecure 
the  obedience  of  the  Flemings,  he  made  his  fon,  though  an  infant,  fwear  to  ob- 
ferve  this  treaty,  under  the  title  of  the  duke  of  Auftria  and  Burgundy ;  and  with 
the  money  he  had  exa-cted  from  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent,  he  was  enabled  to  raife 
a  powerful  army  of  Germans  and  Swifs. 

Madame,  apprifed  of  thefe  preparations,  thought  it  neceffary  to  encreafe  the 
number  of  her  troops.  Since  the  fuppreffion,  by  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  of  the 
free  archers,  which  had  been  embodied  by  his  father,  and  the  difmiffion  of  fix 
thoufand  Swifs  at  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  reign,  France  had  no  other 
•  infantry  than  the  militia  of  the  different  towns,  who  were  ill-difciplined,  and 
who  were  barely  fufficient  to  defend  the  places  to  which  they  belonged*.  The 
regular  troops  of  calvary  difperfed  on  the  frontiers,  and  in  thofe  fortreffes  which 
lay  neareft  to  the  enemy,  could  with  difficulty  affemble,  and  form  a  compaft 
body  of  forces.  Madame,  therefore,  after  confulting  the  fenefchals  and  bailiffs 
of  the  different  provinces  in  the  kingdom,  on  the  beft  means  of  re-eftablifhing  a 
body  of  infantry,  which  had  become  requfite  for  the  defence  of  the  ftate,  de- 
creed, by  the  advice  of  the  council,  that  every  fifty-five  hearths  mould  fupply 
one  man  completely  armed,  and  pay  him  fixty  fous  a  month.  This  was,  to 
all  intents,  a  new  tax,  but  the  neceflity  of  the  eaftablifhment  was  fo  evident 
as  to  prevent  all  murmurs.  Befides  this  national  malitia,  Madame  deemed  it 
prudent  to  recall  the  fix  thoufand  Swifs  whom  (lie  had  before  difmilTed. 

Maximilian,  before  he  proceeded  to  an  open  declaration  of  war,  gave  orders  to 
the  governors  of  his  towns  to  make  fome  attempts  on  the  French  territories; 
Montigni,  governor  of  Hainaut,  accordingly  took  the  town  of  Mortagne  by  fur- 
prife  ;  while  Saiazar  efcaladed  the  walls  of  Terouenne,  during  the  night,  and  thus, 
without  the  fmalleft  eflufion  of  blood,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  one  of  theftrongeft 
places  in  Artois;  a  place,  too,  rendered  more  important  by  the  circumftance  of 
of  the  marefchal  Defquerdes  having  eftabliihed  his  magazines  there.     After  this 

*   Godeiroi,  recueil  de  pieces — Kiftoire  Manufcrite  de  Charles  VIII .  par  Fontanieu. 
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fuccefs,  Maximilian  no  longer  delayed  the  publication  of  a  manifefto,  in  which,  ex- 
excufmg  the  king  on  account  of  his  youth,  he  inveighed  againft  the  conducl  of  Ma- 
dame de  Beaujeu  and  her  hufband,  whofe  ambition  and  avarice  had,  he  faid  difgufted 
the  princes  and  chief  nobility  in  the  kingdom,  and  induced  the  neighbouring  powers 
to  take  up  arms  againft  France.  He  complained  of  their  intrigues  with  the  Flem- 
ings ;  of  the  fupplies,  both  of  men  and  money,  which  they  had  fent  to  la  Mark  ; 
and  of  the  hoftilities  which  they  had  -caufed  to  be  committed  in  Flanders,  by 
the  marefchal  Defquerdes;  he  obferved,  that  the  only  mode  of  averting  the 
calamities  with  which  the  monarchy  was  threatened,  was  to  difmifs  from  the 
king's  prefence  all  thofe  who  took  advantage  of  his  weaknefs,  and  to  convene 
a  fecond  affembly  of  the  ftates-general,  to  which  he  and  the  emperor,  his  father, 
would  fend  ambaffadors,  to  reftore  concord  among  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
to  enfure,  by  new  treaties,  the  tranquility  of  France;  and  he  concluded,  by  ex- 
horting the  parliament  and  city  of  Paris  to  concur  with  him  in  fo  laudable  an 
undertaking.  This  manifefto  was  treated  with  contempt  by  the  council,  and 
the  herald  who  delivered  it  was  advifed  to  difiuade  his  mailer  from  engaging  in  an 
unjuftwar.  Maximilian  did  not,  indeed,  fol'ow  their  advice,  but  finding  himfelf 
too  weak  to  undertake  any  expedition  of  importance,  he  was  foon  obliged  to- 
difband  his  troops,  while  the  attention  of  the  French  court  was  once  more  direct- 
ed to  the  affairs  of  Brittany. 

The  death  of  Landois  had  failed  to  reftore  tranquillity  to  that  duchy ;  the  fame  • 
pretenfions,  the  fame  intrigues,  either  for  defpoiling  or  for  marrying  the  heirefs 
of  Brittany,  ftill  fubfifted,  and  the  danger  to  which  the  duchy  had  be  n  lately 
expofed  by  the  duke's  illnefs,  awakened  the  public  attention*.  In  a  fhort  time  a 
frefh  league  was  formed  againft  Madame,  into  which  not  only  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans and  the  count  of  Angouleme  entered,  but  the  whole  houfeof  Foix;  the 
lord  of  Albret;  his  fon ;  the  king  of  Navarre;  the  prince  of  Orange;  Lefcun, 
who  had  all  the  forces  of  Guienne  at  his  difpofal ;  the  old  count  of  Nevers,  of 
the  houfeof  Burgundy;  the  lords  of  Pons  and  d'Orval;  and  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine himfelf.  This  lair  prince  had  been  difgufted  with  the  king,  who,  before  the 
commiffioners,  appointed  for  fetttling  their  refpe&ive  claims  to  Provence  could 
come  to  a  decifion,  had,  by  his-  letters-patent  irrevocably  united  that  country  to 
the  crown  ;  he  had,  alfo,  taken  from  the  duke  his  company  of  a  hundred  lances, 
and  the  penfion  of  thirty-fix  thoufand  livres,  which  had  been  granted  him  till 
fuch  time  as  the  difference  with  regard  to  Provence  could  be  fettled. 

Dunois,  though  in  exile,  was  the  foul  of  this  intrigue,  and  he  fecretly  con- 
gratulated himfelf  on  the  fuccefs  of  his  efforts.  When  he  found  that  Maximilian 
had  been  able,  without  any  affiftance,  to  withftand  during  two  years,  the  whole 
force  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  claimed  the  marquifate  of  Salucesj 
that  the  duke  of  Brittany  was  infeparably  united  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and: 

*.  Hiftoire  vie  Charles  VIII.  par  Jaligni, 
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was  Influenced  by  the  advice  of  the  enemies  of  Madame;  that  the  houfe  of  Foix, 
the  lord  of  Albret,  the  king  and  queen  of  Navarre,  had  engaged  to  promote  an 
infurre ftion  in  Gafcony;  while  Lefcun  was  to  arm  the  inhabitants  of  Guienne  ; 
that  feveral  noblemen  of  diftinction  in  the  provinces,  and  even  fome  of  the  ftate 
counfellors,  had  fecretly  acceded  to  this  league,  he  had  no  doubt,  but  that,  in  the 
enfuing  fpring,  Madame  muft  infallibly  fall  beneath  the  united  exertions  of  her 
numerous  enemies.  Infpirited  by  this  hope,  he  left  the  place  of  his  exile  without 
the  king's  permiffion,  and,  returning  to  France,  eftablifhed  his  refidence  in  the 
the  town  of  Partenai,  the  fortifications  of  which  he  haltened  to  repair. 

This  was  the  firft  fymptom  that  appearerl  of  the  confpiracy.  Madame  had  no 
doubt,  but  that  a  prince  fo  renowned  for  his  prudence  had  duly  concerted  his 
projects  before  he  threw  off  the  maik  ;  in  order,  therefore,  to  difcover  his  re- 
sources, and  to  learn  what  the  had  to  fear,  fhe  fent  deputies  to  defire  he  would 
account  for  his  conduct,  and  to  reproach  him  with  his  prefumption  in  daring  to 
difobey  the  king's  pofitive  orders :  thefe  deputies  told  him,  that  his  rendezvous  on 
the  frontiers  of  Brittany  had  rendered  him  an  object  of  fufpicion  to  the  court ; 
and  they  propofed  to  him,  as  the  laft  proof  of  his  majefty's  eondecenfion,  to  re- 
tire to  his  county  of  Longueville  in  Normandy.  Dunois  refufed  to  enter  into  any 
explanation,  and  the  only  anfwer  he  would  give  the  deputies  was — "  /  am  at 
home". 

An  attempt,  equally  unfuccefsful,  was  made  to  allure  the  duke  of  Orleans  to 
court ;  and  ambaffadors  were  fent  to  remonflrate  with  the  duke  of  Brittany  ;  but 
that  prince  retorted,  by  reproaching  Madame  with  her  intrigues  to  difturb  his 
government,  and  to  defpoil  his  daughters  of  their  lawful  inheritance. 

A.  D.  1487.]  Madame,  meanwhile,  intercepted  a  courier,  charged  with  dif- 
patches,  from  fuch  of  the  king's  officers  and  counfellors  of  ftate  as  had  joined 
the  princes,  in  which  (lie  found  a  complete  plan  of  the  confpiracy.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  difcovery  (he  immediately  iffue  i  orders  for  apprehending  Geoffrey 
de  Pompadour,  bifhop  of  Perigueux,  and  almoner  to  the  Icing;  George  d'Am- 
boife,  bilhop  of  Montauban  ;  his  brother,  Buffi  d'Amboife,  and  Philip  de  Com- 
rn.ines,  the  celebrated  hiftorian.  She  had  alfo  taken  meafures  for  fecuring  Lewis 
d'Amboife,  bifhop  of  Albi ;  but  that  prelate  effected  his  efcape  to  Avignon,  whence 
he  afterward  obtained  permiffion  to  return  to  France. 

Madame  now  perceived  the  extent  of  her  danger,  and  concluded  that  her  ruin 
might  be  the  confequence  of  giving  her  enemies  time  to  -collecT:  their  forces  and 
fettle  their  plans.  She,  therefore,  wrote  to  the  citizens  of  Bourdeaux,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  all  the  other  towns  in  Guienne,  exhorting  them  to  prefift  in  their 
allegiance  to  their  lawful  fovereign,  and  warning  them  to  be  on  their  guard 
.againft  the  intrigues  of  the  governors  and  garrifons  of  the  different  fortreffes ; 
and,  fo  early  as  the  eleventh  of  February,  ihe  paffed  the  Loire,  and  took  the 
king  into  Poitou.  Dunois  expected  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  royalifts  to 
befiege  him  in  Partenai,  but  he  foon  learnt  that  the  king  had  paffed  through 
jFoitiers,  'and  was  directing  his  march  towards  Guienne.     Charles,  accordingly, 
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entered  that  province,  which  was  defended  by  Odet  d'Aidie,  fenefchal  of  Car- 
caffonne,  brother  and  lieutenant  to  the  lord  of  Lefcun,  who  advanced  with  a 
fmall  body  of  troops  to  the  town  of  Saintes,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  paffage  of 
the  royalifts  over  the  river  Charente,  and  to- give  time  to  the  lord  of  Albret  and 
the  count  of  Angouleme  to  join  him  with  the  forces  under  their  command. 
But  being  foiled  in  the  attempt — from  his  neglect  to  f.  cure  a  tower  which  com- 
manded the  bridge — he  evacuated  Saintes  and  repaired  to  Pons.  He  was  loon, 
however,  obliged  to  quit  that  place,  and,  being  clofely  purfued  by  the  king's 
army,  he,,  at  length,  {hut  himfelf  up  in  the  fmall  town  of  Blaye,  where  his 
troops  revolted,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  inhabitants,  compelled  him  to 
capitulate.  Reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  imploring  the  king's  clemency,  he  only 
demanded  to  be  continued  in  his  office,  and  to  have  his  falaries  and  pennons 
fecured  to  him;  on  which  condition  he  promifed  to  furrender  to  the  royalifts  all 
the  fortreffes  and  caftles  in  his  brother's  pofieffion.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
in  a  few  days,  the  king  became  mafter  of  the  caitle  of  Trompette,  of  Fronfac, 
Reole,  Saint-Sever,  Dax,  and  the  citadel  of  Bayonne,  He  gave  the  govern- 
ment  of  Guienne  to  the  lord  of  Beaujeu,  who  being  unable  to  refide,  appointed 
the  lord  of  Candale  his  lieutenant.  The  admiralty  of  Guienne  was.  united  to  that 
of  France,  and  the  county  of  Comminges  annexed  to  the  crown. 

The  rapid  progrefs  of  the  royal  arms  (truck  a  panic  into  the  confederates,  many 
of  whom  haftened  to  procure,  by  timely  fubmiffion,  a  pardon  for  their  offences  f- 
the  lord  of  Albret,  and  the  king  and  queen  of  Navarre,  made  terms  with  the  king  j 
the  count  of  Angouleme,  too,  forfook  the  confederates,  and  Madame,  being  anx~ 
ious  to  feeure  his  future  attachment,  promoted  his  marriage  with  Louila of  Savoy, ■ 
daughter  to  the  count  of  Breffe,  and  niece — by  her  mothers  fide — to  the  lord 
of  Beaujeu,  and  the  conftable  de  Bourbon ;.  from  this  marriage  fprang  Francis 
the  Firft.  The  count  of  Dunois,  on  the  approach  of  the  royal  army,  evacuated 
Bartenai,  and  fled,  with  precipitation,,  into  Brittany,  whither  the.  king  prepared 
to  follow  him.- 

The  afcendancy  which  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  acquired  at  the-  court  of  Brit-  - 
tany,  gave  great  offence  to  the  Breton  nobles*;  and  the  marefchal.de   Rieux,,- 
the  count  of  Laval,  the  vifcount  of  Rohan,  and  upwards  of  fifty  other  gentle- 
men, retired  in  difeontent  to  Chateaubrient,.  where  they  formed  an  affociation,. 
which  was  foon  after  joined  by  the  baron  d'Avaugour,  the  duke  of  Brittany's' 
natural  fon.     The   conduct  of  this  feditious  band,  being  properly   refented  by 
their  fovereign,  they  facrifked  the  intereft-of  their. country  to  the  gratification  of 
their  private  refentment,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  France;  by 
which  it  was  agreed — 1.   That  the  king  mould  fend  an  army  into  Brittany,  not 
exceeding  four  hundred  lances,   and  four  thoufand  infantry  ;  and  that  he  mould  • 
prefer  no  claim  to  the  duchy  during. the  duke's  life- — 2.  That  thefe  troops  £hould> 
be  placed  under  the  command.of  the  marefchal  de  Rieux,  or  of  fome-one-  of  the  - 

#.■  Hifloire  de  Bretagne,  par  Lobineaui- 
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■confederated  barons,  and  that  they  fhould  not  lay  fiege  to  any" town,  where  the 
duke  fhould  have  eftablifhed  his  refidence. — 3.  That  as  ibon  as  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, the  count  of  Dunois,  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  loTd  of  Lefcun, 
againft  whom  the  war  mould  be  directed,  fhould  have  evacuated  Brittany  the  king 
mould  withdraw  his  troops,  without  requiring  any  recompence.  Charles  accepted 
■thefe  terms  without  hefitation,  and  without  the  fmalleft  intention  of  adhering  to 
them  ;  this  was  a  part  of  his  father's  infamous  policy,  which  his  fifter  had  beea 
careful  to  inftil  into  his  pouthful  mind  Madame  had  refolved  to  execute  her 
favourite  project  of  reducing  Brittany  to  fubjection ;  and  the  ftate  of  Europe 
was  fuch  as  appeared  to  favour  her  fchemes. 

Maximilian,  indeed  was  engaged  in  clofe  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Brittany, 
and  was  in  hopes  of  marrying  his  daughter  ;  but  his  indigence,  and  the  feditious 
difpofition  of  the  Flemings,  prevented  him  from  affording  that  affiftance  which 
was  expected  from  him.  The  attention  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  was  wholly 
engrofled  by  the  conqueft  of  Grenada  ;  and  had  they  even  been  unoccupied,  it 
was  well  known  that  the  refignation  of  Rouffillon  and  Cerdagne,  to  which  they 
had  claims,  would  have  effectually  fecured  their  neutrality.  England,  alone,  was 
both  enabled  by  her  power,  and  invited  by  her  intereft,  to  fupport  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Bretons.  Of  this  Madame  was  aware,  and  to  avert  the  florin  which 
fhe  expected  from  that  quarter,  fhe  fent  ambaffadors  to  England,  to  congratulate 
Henry  on  his  fuccefs  in  reducing  his  rebellious  fubjects,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  make  the  greateft  profeffic.ns  .of  amity,  -efteein  and  confidence. 

The  ambafiadors  fought  to  perfuade  the  Englifh  monarch  that  in  the  contefl; 
between  the  court  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Brittany,  the  latter  was  the  aggreffor, 
In  having  offered  protection  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
.treafonable  practices  :  and  that  the  war,  which,  on  the  part  of  France,  they  affirm- 
ed was  merely  defenfive,  would  ceafe  the  moment  that  protection  fhould  be  with- 
drawn. They  farther  obferved,  that  their  mafter  was  f'enfible  of  the  obligations 
which  Henry  .owed  to  the  duke  of  Brittany  for  protecting  him  in  the  hour  of 
diftrefs ;  butj  reminded  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  at  a  more  critical  period 
Francis  and  his  minifters  had  forfaken  him,  and  reduced  him  to  feek  for  refuge 
in  the  court  of  France,  where  he  had  not  only  experienced  the  moft  hofpitable 
reception,  but  received  the  affiftance  which  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fubfe- 
quent  fucceffes.  For  thefe  reafons  they  hoped,  that  if  the  fituation  of  Henry's 
affairs  precluded  the  poffibility  of  returning  the  obligation  to  France  on  the 
prefent  occafion,  he  would,  at  leaft,  obferve  a  perfect  neutrality.  In  order  to 
ftrengthen  this  plaufive  difcourfe,  they  imparted  to  Henry,  as  in  confidence,  the 
intention  of  their  fovereign,  fo  foon  as  he  fhould  have  fettled  the  difputes  in 
Brittany,  to  enforce  by  arms  his  pretenfions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  :  a  project 
which,  they  knew,  could  give  no  umbrage  to  the  court  of  England.  Henry, 
however,  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  thefe  artful  evafions  ;  but  as  he  immagined 
ihat  France  could  not  fucceed  in  her  attempts,  he  was  induced  to  liftcn  to  the 
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dilates  of  his  avarice,  which  rendered  him  averfe  from  all  foreign  enterprifes- 
and  diftant  expeditions,  however  politic,  and  however  neceffary  to  the  future- 
fafety  of  his  dominions.  He,  therefore  determined  to  try  the  expedient  of  nego- 
ciation,  and  gave  a  general  anfwer  to  the  ambaffadors,  expreffive  of  his  concern 
at  a  rupture  between  two  princes,  to  each  of  whom  he  was  under  fuch  eifential 
obligations,   and  of  his  relblution  to  act  as  a  mediator  between-  them. 

The  French,  meanwhile,  had  entered  Brittany  ;  and,  befides  the  ftipulated 
number  of  troops  which  had  been  promifed  to  the  barons,  the  king  fent  two 
other  detachments  into  the  duchy,  under  the  command  of  Gilbert  de  Bourbon, 
count  of  Montpenfier,  la  Tremouille,  and  Saint-Andre*.  Hoftilities  were  iirft 
began  by  the  army  commanded  by  the  Breton  nobles,  who  took  Rhedon,  and- 
laid  fiege  to  Ploermel,  which  foon  capitulated.  The  duke  of  Brittany,  not- 
withstanding his  age  and  infirmities,,  had  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  fix  hun- 
dred lances,  and  fixteen  thoufand  infantry,  with  which  he  advanced  to  raife  the 
fiege ;  but  finding  the  place  had  fin-rendered,  he  purfced  his  rebellious  barons,, 
in  order  to  bring  them  to  action.  But-  his  principal  officers,  infected  by  the 
general  contagion  of  revolt,  found  means  to  inftil  a  fpirit  of  diffention  into  the 
foldiers,  fuch  numbers  of  whom  difbanded,  that  the  duke  was  compelled  to  fly 
before  the  rebels,  and  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Vannes,  which  was  immediately  in- 
verted. The  town  being  incapable  of  defence,  the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  Orleans,, 
with  the  count  of  Dunois  and  Lefcun,  muft  inevitably  have  fallen  into  tic- 
king's hands,  but  for  the  activity  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  no  fooner  heard 
of  their  fituation,  than  he  left  Nantes,  and,  failing  down  the  Loire,  flopped  at 
Croific  and  Guerrande,.  where  he  collected  all  the  veffels  he  could  find,  and  en- 
tered the  port  of  Vannes  in  fafety.  The  duke  of  Brittany  and  the  Fr.encb. 
princes  immediately  embarked,  and  made  the  belt  of  their  way  to  Nantes,  while" 
the  garrifon  of  Vannes  furrendered  that  town  to  the  French.. 

Nantes,  the  moft  confiderable  town  in  the.  duchy,  and  the  beft  fortified,  was 
now  befieged  by  the  French  army  ;  and  Dunois,  who  was  with  the  duke  of  Brit- 
tany, entertained  fuch  apprehenfions  for  its  fafety,  that  he  refolved  to  go  to* 
England  in  perfon,  to  folicit  affiftance  from,  the  Engliih  monarch  ;  he  accordingly 
left  the  town  in  difguife,  and  repaired  to  Saint  Malo,  but  the  prevalence  of  con- 
trary winds  prevented  his  embarkation,  This  circumftance,  however,-  which. 
Dunois  was  in  uced  to  confider  as  a  misfortune,  proved  the  means  of  faving. 
the  duchy,  for  it  haftened  the  arrival  of  a  fleet,  containing  a  reinforcemnt  of" 
fifteen  hundred  veteran  troops,  which  Maximilian-  had  fent  to  the  affiftance  of  his- 
ally.  Dunois  having,  at  the  fame  time,  received  information-  that  the  peafants. 
of  Lower  Brittany,  apprifed  of  the  danger  to  which  their  fovereign  was  expofedi- 
had  affembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  only  wanted  a  leader  to  head  them,, 
he  immediately  offered  himfelf  to  this  formidable  band,  and  having,  felefted  tent; 
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thoufand  of  the  moft  able  and  beft-armed,  he  joined  the  Germans,  and  returned 
in  triumph  to  Nantes. 

While  the  king  was  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  this  city,  Urfwic,  almoner  to 
Henry  the  Seventh,  arrived  as  ambaffador  from  that  prince.  Having  made  known 
to  Madame  the  purport  of  his  journey,  that  able  princefs  accepted  with  alacrity 
Henry's  offer  of  mediation,  under  the  idea  that  the  duke  of  Orleans,  from  a 
confcioufnefs  that  his  ruin  muft  form  the  bafts  of  an  accomodation,  would  exert 
his  utmoft  influence  with  the  duke  of  Brittany  to  make  him  reject  the  propofal 
of  the  Englifh  monarch.  The  event  juftifiedher  prudence.  When  the  ambaffa- 
dor made  the  fame  offer  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  wis  then  confined  to  his 
bed  by  ficknefs.,  he  was  anfwered  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  name  ofFrancis, 
that,  in  fuch  a  perilous  conjuncture,  he  expected  from  Henry  the  moft  effectual 
affiftance,  rather  than  a  fruitlefs  offer  .of  mediation,  which  could  not  tend,  in 
the  fmalleft  degree,  to  impede  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms:  that  if  Henry's 
gratitude  were  not  fufficient  to  impel  him  to  the  adoption  of  fuch  a  meafure,  his 
prudence,  at  leaft,  mould  fuggeft  to  him  how  very  important  it  was  to  England 
■to  prevent  the  annexation  of  the  duchy  of  Brittany  to  the  crown  of  France. 
This,  however,  did  not  induce  Henry  to  depart  from  that  line  of  conduct  which 
he  had  previoufly  determined  to  purfue  ;  and,  indeed,  when  lie  found  that 
the  peafants  of  Lower  Brittany  had  rifen  in  favour  of  their  prince,  and  that  the 
reinforcement  introduced  into  Nantes  by  the  count  of  Dunois,  compelled  the 
French  to  raife  the  fiege  of  that  city,  he  was  fortified  in  his  opinion  that  the 
.court  of  France  would  experience  fuch  infurmountable  obftacles  to  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  their  object,  as  would  finally  oblige  them  to  abandon  their  defign. 

From  Nantes  the  French  army  haftened  to  Cliffon,  a  town  belonging  to  the  ba- 
ron d'Avaugour,  who,  enraged  at  the  introduction  of  a  French  garrifon  into  a 
•place  where  he  commanded  in  perfon,  abandoned  the  confederates,  and  returned 
to  his  father's  court.  Vitry  furrendered  to  the  French ;  and  the  fmall  town  of 
Dol,  in  confequence  of  arefufal  to  open  her  gates,  was  taken  by  affault,  and  re- 
figned  to  pillage.  Saint- Aubin  du  Cormier  made  a  vigorous  refiftance,  under  the 
command  of  its  brave  governor,  William  de  Rofhyvinen,  who  had  ferved  with 
diftinction  in  the  French  army,  under  Charles  the  Seventh,  his  fon  Lewis;  and 
the  defer! ion  of  the  garrifon  had  left  this  gallant  veteran  with  only  forty  or  fifty 
men,  with  which  trifling  force,  fie  fuccefsfully  qppofed,  for  feveral  days,  the  ut- 
,  moft  exertions  of  an  army  of  fourteen  thoufand  combitants.  He  had  expreffed 
his  determination  rather  to  bury  himfelf  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  town,  than  to 
furrcnder  it  to  the  enemy  ;  hut -the  earneftentreaties  of  his  friends,  and  his  gene- 
rous concern  for  the  few  brave  men  who  had  remained  attached  to  his  fortunes,  at 
length  induced  him  to  break  the  rafh  refolution,  and  to  propofe  terms  of  capitu- 
lation, which  were  immediately  accepted.  The  honours  paid  him  by  the  French, 
who  admired  his  courage,  rendered  him  an  object  of  fufpicion  to  the  court  of 
jBrittany,  who  feized  his  eftates,  plundered  his  houfe,    and  deprived  him  pf  his 
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.places.  A  fubjecT:  lefs  faithful  might  have  been  led  to  revolt,  by  fueh  an  aft  of 
injuftice ;  but  in  the  mind  of  Rofnyvinen,  honour  always  rofe  fuperior  to  refent- 
nient.  He  immediately  repaired  to  Nantes,  where  he  procured  an  audience  of  his 
fovereign,  to  whom  he  reprefented,  with  manly  firmnefs,  that  four  of  his  ne« 
.phews,  the  only  fupport  of  his  houfe,  had  loft  their  lives  in  the  fervice  of  their 
prince  ;  that  his  brother,  who  had  married  the  rich  heirefs  of  Vaucouleurs,  had 
alfo  periihed  in  the  field  of  battle.;  that,  for  his  own  part,  ever  fince  he  had 
been  able  to  mount  his  horfe,  he  had  never  failed  in  his  duty  to  his  country  ;  that 
he  had  been  prefent  at  every  battle  which  had  been  fought  in  Brittany,  and  al- 
though, when  his  country  was  at  peace,  he  had  entered  into  the  fervice  of  France, 
and  had  acquired  fome  reputation  in  the  wars  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  and  Lewis 
the  Eleventh,  he  had,  whenever  war  was  declared  between  the  kings,  of  France 
and  the  dukes  of  Brittany,  without  hefitation  refigned  his  places,  and  rejected  the 
moft  tempting  offers,  in  order  to  .fly  to  the  afliftance  of  his  country  ;  that  he  had 
not  only  ferved  her  with  his  fword,  but  had  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  aftift  his  maf- 
ters  with  his  ptirfe  in  times  of  neceflity  ~,  that  the  duke  muft  recollect  that  when 
Guerche  was  taken  by  the  French,  he  had  lent  him  two  thoufand  crowns  ;  and 
that  he  had  alfo  lent  two  thoufand  more  to  the  count  of  Dunois,  to  enable  him  to 
fubfift  the  troops  which  he  was  conducing  to  the  relief  of  Nantes;  and  he,  laftly, 
explained  his  conduct  at  Saint- Aubin  du  Cormier,  and  juftified  himfelf  fo  com- 
pletely, that  the  duke,  detefting  the  perfidy  of  his  enemies,  and  condemning  his 
own  weaknefs,  in  having  liftened  to  their  fuggeftions,  immediately  ordered  his 
property  to  be  reftored,  and,  being  unable,  at  that  time,  to  indemnify  him  fully 
for  the  lofles  he  had  fuftained,  appointed  him  to  be  one  of  his  maitres  d'hotel. 

■Various  towns  and  fortreffes  were  now  taken  and  retaken  by  the  two  armies. 5 
while  Maximilian  fent  a  frefli  reinforcement  to  his  ally.  The  duke  was  fo  well 
pleafed  at  this  new  proof  of  his  friend  (hip,  that  he  immediately  wrote  to  the  king 
of  the  Romans,  telling  him  that  if  he  could,  within  a  certain  time,  repair  in 
perfon  to  Brittany,  with  an  army  fufficiently  ftrong  to  expel  the  French  from  the 
duchy,  his  daughter  fhould  marry  him  without  delay,  and  he  would  make  the 
ftates  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  But  Maximilian  was  unfortunately  in  a 
fituation  which  rendered  it  impoflible  for  him  to  profit  by  this  propofal. 

The  marefcha-1  Defquerdes,  v/ho  commanded  the  French  forces  in  the  Nether- 
lands, had  taken  the  towns  of  Saint-Omer  and  Terouenne,  the  former  by  furprife, 
the  latter  by  the  perfidy  of  one  of  the  inhabitrnts*.  He  had  alfo,  by  an  act  of 
treachery,  dignified,  by  the  cruel  policy  of  war,  with  the  appellation  of  ftrata- 
gem,  ieduced  a  body  of  Germans  into  an  ambufcade,  in  which  moft  of  them 
perifhed  by  the  fword.  Weakened,  by  thefe  repeated  lofies,  it  was  with  the  ut- 
moft  difficulty  that  Maximilian  had  been  able  to  fend,  a  fmall  reinforcement  to  the 
duke  of  Brittany 4.  and  fo  far  from  being  able  to  join  him  with  a  powerful  army,, 
she  flood  in  need  of  afliftance  himfelf. 

*  Heuter.  rer.  Belgic—  Haraeus,  Annal.  Brabant — Jaligny, 
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Charles,  by  this  time,  found  himfelf  in  poffeffion  of  the  towns  of  Ancenis, 
CHffon,  Chateaubient,  Guerche,  Vitre,  Dol,  Saint-Aubin,  Ploerme!,  Vannes, 
and  Aurai*,  and,  as  the  feafon  was  far  advanced,  he  diftributed  his  troops  in  the 
different  places  he  had  reduced,  and  returned  to  France.. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  other  confederates,  now  plainly  perceived,  that, 
unlefs  they  could  fucceed  in  promoting  unanimity  among  the  Breton  nobles,  and 
in  procuring  more  powerful  affiftance  than  they  had  hitherto  been  able  to  obtain, 
their  ruin  was  inevitable.  In  order,  therefore,  to<  remove  thofe  prejudices,  which 
the  people  of  Brittany,  who  imputed  to  them  all  the  misfortunes  of  their  coun- 
try, had  been  led  to  encourage,  they  gave  it  out,  that  as  they  had  only  come  to 
.Britany  on  the  invitation  of  the  duke,  their  ally,  and  in  the  view  to  defend  him, 
they  were  ready  to^  leave  the  duchy,  if  the  king  would  engage  to  let  him  live  in 
peace,  and  to  reffore  all  the  places  which  he  had  unjuftly  taken  from  him  :  and 
to  prove  their  fincerit  ,  they  demanded  a  fafe  conduct  of  Charles  for  the  lord  of 
Lefcun,.  whom  they  appointed  to  fettle  the  conditions  of  their  return.  This  no- 
bleman accordingly  repaired  to  Pont  a  PArche,-  in  Normandy  (where  the  court 
then  refided)  accompanied  by  Dubois,  an  officer  in  the  houfhold  of  the  marefchal 
de  Rieux,  who  had  been  prevailed  on  by  Lefcun  to  forfake  the  aflbciated  barons  of 
Brittany,  in  cafe  the  king  mould  refufe  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
-  princes. 

As  Lefcun  was  aware  of  the  improbabily  of  concluding,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
affairs,  the  accommodaiion  he  was  fent  to  negociate,  he  only  dwelt,  in  his  fpeech 
to  the  French  council,  on  thofe  circumftances  which  he  knew  would  molt  offend 
Madame  :  he  expatiated  on  the  abufes  which  prevailed  in  the  government,  on  the 
infraction  of  the  articles  accorded  by  the  ftates  of  Tours,  and  on  the  unjuft  per- 
fecution  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  .No  anfwer  was  made  to  his  propofals ;  he  had 
been  heard  with  indignation,  and  was  difmiffed  with  contempt.  Dubois  next 
fpoke,  in  the  name  of  the  marefchal  de  Rieux ;  he  accufed  the  king  of  having 
broken  the  two  firft  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Chateaubrient,  as  well  by  fending  into 
Brittany  a  greater  number  of  troops  than  had  been  agreed  on,  as  by  forming  the 
fiege  of  Nantes,  where  the  duke  refided :  he  expreffed  his  hop  s,  however,  that 
his  majefly  would  fulfil  the  third  article,  by  immediately  evacuating  the  duchy,. 
and  by  reftoring  the  places  lie  had  taken  from  the  duke,  fince  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  aoainft  whom  alone  the  war  had  been  dire&ed,  offered  to  leave  Biittany 
on  condition  only  that  they  mould  be  fuflered  to  live  at  peace.  Madame,  at  firft,. 
attempted  to  feparate  the  ci;ufe  of  the  marefchal  from  that  of  the  princes,  and  fhe 
continued,  for  fome  time,  to  elude  the  demand  of  his  envoy  ;  but  Dubois,  aware 
of  the  artifice,  infifted,  with  bacoming  firmnefs,  on  a  direct  and  pofitive  anfwer  ;, 
When  Madame,  refolved  to  facrifice  juftice  to  policy,  told  him  that  the  king, 
would  fuller  no  man  to  interfere  in  his  affairs,  and  that  he  had  advanced  too  far  to. 
letreat. 

•Belleforet,  Annates  de  France. 
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As  foon  as  the  marefehal  de  Rieux  was  apprifed  of  this  anfwer,  he  difmifTed  all 
the  French  who  were  then  at  Ancenis,  where  he  refided,  and  exacted  a  frefh  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  from  the  remainder  of  the  garrifon,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  ;  and  repaired  to  Chateaubrient,  which  belonged  to 
his  fon- in-law,  the  lord  of  Montafilant.  Having  gained  accefs  to  that  town,  with 
a  fmall  body  of  troops,  he  entered  the  caftle,  where  feveral  of  the  confederated 
barons  were  at  fupper,  and  thus  addreffed  the  company  : — "  Gentlemen,  you  all 
know  what  were  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  we  figned  ::i  this  very  place,  with  the 
French:  they  have  all  been  violated.  I  have  complained  of  this  infidelity;  my 
remonllrances  have  given  offence,  and  the  French  no  longer  make  a  fecret  of  their 
intention  to  fubdue  Brittany,  and  to  treat  it  as  a  conquered  country.  It  is  now 
time  to  fhew  who  we  are.  This  place  is  already  in  the  power  of  the  duke,  our 
mailer  ;  but  as  I  gained  admiffion  as  a  friend,  I  do  not  mean  to  offer  violence  to 
any  man's  inclinations ;  fuch  as  chufe  to  return  to  their  duty,  may  remain  here 
and  rely  on  my  friendfhip  •  while  thofe  who  had  rather  perfift  in  their  alliance 
with  France,  are  at  liberty  to  leave  the  town  with  their  arms  and  baggage." — The 
lord  of  Montafdant,  and  many  of  his  friends,  immediately  chofe  the  former,  and 
renewed  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  while  fome  few  of.  the 
barons  profited  by  the  permiffion  to  depart. 

A.  D.  1^.88.]  During  thefe  tranfaftions,  Maximilian  was  reduced  to  the  moil 
■wretched  fituation  ;  Defquerdes,  having  fuccefsfully  exerted  the  deteftable  policy  of 
exciting  an  infurreclion  in  an  enemy's  country,  the  inhapitants  of  Ghent,  ever 
ripe  for  fedition,  had  fliaken  off  the  authority  of  their  lawful  fovereign,  re-eftabifh- 
ed  the  democratical  form  of  government,  and  placed  themfelves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  France.  The  king  of  the  Romans,  on  the  firft  news  of  his  event,  haften- 
ed  to  Bruges,  where  the  citizens,  tainted  with  the  fame  fpirit  of  revolt,  flew  to  arms, 
and  compelled  the  prince,  who  was  but  flightly  attended,  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his 
palace.  The  brave  Salazar,  who  had  accompanied  him,  propofed  to  force  a  paf- 
fage  through  the  feditious  rabble,  but  Maximilian  declined  an  attempt  which  he  re- 
garded as  defperate ;  Salazar,  however,  refolved  to  try  it  himfelf:  accordingly, 
having  clad  himfelf  in  cemplete  armour,  and  fixed  on  twelve  determined  men  to 
accompany  him,  he  feized  an  opportunity  while  the  citizens  were  opening  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  town,  to  attack  them  fword  in  hand,  and  killing  all  who  dared 
to  refift,  he  cut  his  way  throw  the  mob,  and  effected  his  efcape.  After  his  depar- 
ture, Maximilian  was  treated  with  the  greatefl  indignity ;  he  was  confined  a  clofe 
priofner  in  his  palace,  many  of  his  officers  were  maffacred,  and  his  own  life  was 
almoft  hourly  in  danger.  The  inhabitants  of  Ghent  were  no  fooner  informed  of 
his  fituation,  than  they  fent  to  defire  he  might  be  delivered  into  their  hands*,  this, 
however,  the  citizens  of  Bruges  thought  proper  to  refufe,  though  they  confented 
fo  deliver  up  ten  of  his  attendants,  who  were  conveyed  to  Ghent  were  they  were 
hut  to  the  torture.  Ten  of  the  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  who  had  alfo  diftinguhhed 
themfelves  by  their  loyalty,  were  invited  to  dine  with  the  princibal  magistrates, 
*vho,  after  regaling  them  in  the  molt  fplendid  manner,  and  loading  them  withca- 
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reffes,  introducted  an  executioner  and  feveral  priefts.  The  unhappy  guefls  were  im- 
mediately put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  having  been  conveyed  to  a  church  of  a 
neighbouring  convent,  the  inhuman  magiftrates  fent  for  their  wives,  telling  them 
they  were  at  liberty  to  vifit  their  hufbands,  and  to  difpofe  of  them  as  they  pleafed. 
To  fuch  refinement  of  cruelty  did  thefe  popular  demagogues  proceed;  and,  in- 
deed, we  have  generally  found,  that  were  the  people  have  ufurped  an  authority,, 
which,  though  in  particular  cafes  they  may  be  entitled  to  confer,  it  was  certainly 
never  intended  they  mould  exercife,,  they  have  employed  it  for  the  moft  abomina- 
ble purpofes. 

While  thefe  events  were  pafiing  in  the  Netherlands,  the  king  returned  to  Paris,, 
where  he  held  a  bed  of  juftice,  at  which  the  confederated  princes  were  formerly 
tried,  though  it  was  not  deemed  advifeable  to  pafs  fentence  on  them.  Thefe  vio- 
lent proceedings,  at  length,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Englifh  monarch,  to  avert 
the  effects  of  whofe  refentment,  lord  Bernard  d'Aubigny,  a  Scotch  nobleman,. 
was  fent  to  London  ;  and  this  ambaffador  had  orders  to  perfuade  Henry  to  perfifb 
in  his  offers  of  meditation  to  the  duke  of  Brittany.  Henry,  on  his  part,  difpatch- 
ed  another  embafiy  to  Paris,  confiding  of  Urfwic,  the  abbot  of  Abingdon,  and 
fir  Richard  Tonital,  who  were  charged  with  new  propofals  for  an  accommodation,, 
all  of  which  were  rejected  by  Madame.  No  fuccours,  meanwhile,  were  provided 
for  the  diftreffed  Bretons.  Lord  Woodville,  uncle  to  the  queen  of  England, 
having  afked  permiffion  to  raife  privately  a  body  of  volunteers,  and  tranfport* 
them  into  Brittany,  met  with  a  refufal,  which,  however,  proved  inefficient  to 
deter  him  from  his  purpofe.  Being  governor  of  the  Ifle  of  V/ight,  he  went 
thither,  and  raifed  four  hundred  men,  whom  he  immeidately  conducted  to  the 
•affiftance  of  the  Bretons;  but  this  enterprize  proved  fatal  to  its  projector,  and: 
afforded  fmall.  relief  to  the  unhappy  duke. 

The  French,  meanwhile,  had.  opened  the  campaign  by  the  fiege  of  Chateau- 
brient,  the  garrifon  whereof,  after  an  obftinate  defence,  was  obliged  to  capitulate. 
The  town  of  Ancenis,  belonging  to  the  marefchal  de  Rieux,  was  next  reduced 
and  pillaged ;  the  ditches  were  filled  up,  and  all  the  fortifications  demolifhed*. 
At  length,  however,  the  duke  of  Brittany  alfembled  an  army  (commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  marefchal  de  Rieux  and  the  lord  of 
Albret)  fufficiently  formidable  to  refill  the  progrefs  of  the  French,  had  not  the 
generals  been  more  anxious  to  lay  fhares  for.  each  other,  than  to  fruflrate  the 
defigns  of  the  enemy.  The  object  of  this  army  was  to  relieve  the  town  of  Fou- 
geres,  which  was  then  befieged  by  the  French ;  but  finding  it  had  furrendered, 
they  directed  their  march  towards  Saint  Aubin  du  Cormier,  with  the  view  to  carry 
that  place  by  affault  before  the  garrifon  could  be  reinforced.  La  Tremouille,  who 
commanded  the  French,  having  gueffed  their  defign,  directed  his  march  to  the 
fame  quarter,  and  the  two  armies  met,  unexpedtdly,  at  the  village  of  Orange.  It 
is  generally  allowed  that  had  the  Bretons  attacked  the  French  without  delay,  they 
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might  have  obtained  an  eafy  viftory  ;  but  the  diffentions  which  prevailed  amongft 
their  leaders  made  them  lofe  the  opportunity;  and  both  fides  proceeded,  with 
great  deliberation,  to  form  their  plan  of  attack.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  en- 
titled, from  his  rank,  to  have  the  chief  command,  but  a  report  having  been 
propogated  that  he  maintained  a  correfpondence  with  the  enemy,  he  alighted 
from  his  horfe,  and  placed  himfelf  in  the  ranks,  and  his  example  was  followed 
by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  fome  other  French  officers.  The  command  of  the 
van  devolved  on  the  marefchal  de  Rieux ;  the  lord  of  Albret  led  the  center,, 
and  the  rear  was  entrusted  to  the  lord  of  Montafilant.  One  of  the  wings  was  covered 
by  a  thick  wood,  and  the  other  by  the  baggage.  The  French  army  was  drawn, 
up  in  two  divifions,  the  firft  of  which  was  commanded  by  Adrian  de  l'Hopital, 
and  the  fecond  by  La  Tremouille;  a  body  of  cavalry  was  placed  in  ambuih,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Galiot,  who  had  orders  to  profit  by  any  confufion  which- 
might  occur  during  the  action.  The  firft  attack  of  the  Bretons  was  firm  and 
impetuous  ;  the  French,  unable  to  with  (land  it,  gave  way  and  retreated  to  fome 
difhnce  ;  but  the  Bretons,  in  purfuing  them,  incautioufly  opened  their  ranks, 
and  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  cavalry,  in  which  the  French  were 
greatly  fuperior,  to  attack  them  to  advantage.  This  opportunity  was  eagerly 
feized  and  fuceefsfully  improved  :  the  horfe  rufhed  forward,  overthrew  the  firft 
ranks,  and  cut  their  way  to  the  center  of  the  army ;  at  that  critical  moment, 
while  the  Bretons  were  in  confufion,  Galiot  attacked  them  in  flank;  the  rout 
then  became  general ;  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  of  the  Bretons  perifhed  in  the 
field  ;  near  fix  thoufand  were  taken  prifoners,  and  the  reft  fled  with  the  utmoft 
precipitation.  Among  the  ilain  was  the  young  lord  of  Leon,  fon  to  the  vifcount 
of  Rohan.;  and  among  the  prifoners  were  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  Mofen  Gralla,  captain  of  the  Spanim  guirds.i  Lord  Woodville, 
and  all  the  Englifh,  were  maffacred  in  cool  blood,  together  with  a  body  of  Bre- 
tons, who  had  been  accoutred  in  the  garb  of  Englifhmen,  in  order  to  ftrike  a 
greater  terror  into  the  French,  to  whom  the  martial  prowefs  of  that  nation 
was  always  formidable. 

After  the  battle,  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  prince  of  Orange  were  con- 
dueled  to  Saint  Aubin,  where  Tremouille  invited  them,  and  all  the  officers  who 
had  been  taken  with  them,  to  fup  with  him.  After  fupper,  he  whifpeved  fome- 
thing  to  one  of  his  attendants,  who,  in  a  fhort  time,  introduced  two  friars  into 
the  room.  The  princes,  alarmed  at  the  fight,  immediately  rofe  from  table,  and 
remained  raotionlefs  ;  but  Tremouille  dented  them  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  that 
their  lives  were  fafe  till  the  king  mould  have  decreed  otherwife.  "But," 
— faid  he — "  as  for  you,  captains,  who  have  been  taken  in  the  act  of  fighting 
"  againft  your  king  and  country,  prepare  yourfelves  for  death,  for  you  muft  die 
<:  inftantly."  The  princes  in  vain  interfered  in  behalf  of  their  partifans;  the 
inhuman  general  remained  inexorable,  and  his  fanguinary  orders  were  immediate- 
ly executed.  The  duke  of  Orleans  himfelf,  after  being  transferred  from  one 
prifon  to  another  for  fome  time,  -was,  at  length,  confined  in  the  tower  of  Bom- 
Vol..  III.  G 
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ges,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  utmoft  feverity,   being  fliut  up,-  every  night 
in  an  iron  cage.     The  prince  of  Orange  was  confined  in  a  prifon  at  Angers. 

By  the  defeat  of  Saint  Aubin  the  military  force  of  Brittany  was  totally  broken,, 
and  the  greateft  confirmation  fpread  throughout  the  duchy.  La  Tremouille 
haftened  to  Rennes,  and  fummoned  the  citizens  to  furrender,  threatening  them 
with  the  effects  of  his  vengeance,  mould  they  prefume  to  refift ;  but  they  treated 
his  threats  with  contempt,  and  expreffed  their  refolution  to  defend  themfelves  to 
the  laft  extremity.  He  was  induced,  therefore,  to  alter  his  plan,  and  to  direct 
his  courfe  to  Dinant,  which  he  fpeedily  reduced ;  he  then  proceeded  to  Saint 
Malo,  a  place  of  great  ftrength,  but  the  cowardice  of  the  garrifon  rendered  it  an 
eafy  conqueft. 

The  duke  of  Brittany,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  cope  with  the  fuperior  power 
of  France,  was,  at  length,  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  fuing  for  peace*.  The  pro- 
priety of  noticing;  his  application  was  fubmitted  to  the  difcumon  of  the  French 
ceuncil  ;  when  Madame,  and  her  partifans,  maintained  that,  after  fo  much  labour 
and  expence,  it  would  be  madnefs  to  flop,  when  in  fight  of  the  goal ;  that  the 
fmalleft  delay  might  change  the  face  of  affairs,  and  render  that  conqueft  a 
matter  of  doubt,  which  now  appeared  to  be  certain :  that  care  fhould  be  taken 
not  to  give  the  Bretons  time  to  recover  from  their  confirmation,  and  to  claim  the 
protection  of  foreign  powers :  and  that,  in  all  expeditions,  the  belt  mode  of  en- 
furing  fuccefs  was  to  make  the  moft  of  a  favourable  opportunity,  which  once 
loft  might  never  be  recovered.  Thefe  reafons,  more  fpecious  than  folid,  were 
admitted  as  decifive  by  the  majority  of  the  conncil,  from  a  fervile  deference  to 
thofe  who  urged  them;  when  William  de  Rochefort,  chancellor  of  France,  thus 
addreffed  the  council : — "  All  thofe  who  have  fpoken  before  me,  have  endeavour- 
ed to  prove  that  the  conqueft  of  Brittany  would  be  eafily  accompli/lied;  but  yet 
no  one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  whether  it  would  be  juft  to  attempt  it, 
yet  that  furely  is  the  firft  object  of  confideration  !  Nations  of  old,  who  had  not  re- 
ceived the  light  of  the  gofpel,  thought  the  plea  of  convenience  fufficent  toauthorife 
the  feizure  of  any  neighbouring  country:  but  a  Chriltian  prince  has  other  rules 
of  conduct.  He  owes  an  example  of  juftice  to  the  reft  of  the  world,  a  d  he 
confiders  a  war,  that  is  not  founded  in  equity,  as  oppreflion.  The  king,  I  know, 
advances  certain  claims  upon  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  but  thefe  claims  are  ftill  in- 
volved in  the  obfcurity  of  the  cabinet ;  they  have  not  been  fubmitted  to  the 
cenfure  of  the  laws.  Let,  then,  commiffioners — men  of  knowledge  and  in- 
tegrity— be  fpeedily  appointed ;  let  the  respective  titles  be  fubmitted  to  their  in- 
fpection,  and  let  a  perfect  freedom  of  difcumon  be  accorded  them  :  if,  after  a 
ftrict  examination,  thofe  of  the  king  fhall  be  deemed  unjuft,  or  even  doubtful, 
there  will'  be  no  room  for  hefttation  :  the  conqueft  of  Brittany — were  it  even 
more  eafy  of  accompli(hn>ent  than  it  is  reprefented — muft  be  renounced.  This 
example  of  moderation  will  do  the  king  more  honour  than  the  moft  fplendkl 
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conqueft.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  mould  be  declared  valid,  it  will  then  be 
proper  to  enforce  them;  the  Bretons  will  open  their  eyes,  and  will  no  longer  dare 
<to  refill  a  prince,  who  has  juflice  on  his  fide."  This  honeft  advice  was,  after 
much  difculhon,  adopted  by  the  council ;  and,  on  the  twenty-  firlt  of  Augufl, 
1488,  the  king  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace,  at  Sable,  with  the  minifters  of  the 
duke  of  Brittany,  on  the  following  conditions  : 

"  1.  The  duke  fliall  difmifs  from  his  dominions  all  the  foreigners  whom  he 
has  drawn  thither,  and  he  fhall  fwear  upon  the  gofpel,  and  upon  the  true  crofs, 
that  neither  he,  nor  his  fucceflors  will  ever  invite  any  foreigners  into  Brittany,  to 
afiift  him  with  their  advice  or  with  their  fword,  in  making  war  upon  the  king,  his 
fovereign.  2,  He  fhall  not  marry  the  princeffes,  his  daughters,  without  the  know- 
ledge and  confent  of  the  king,  who,  on  his  part,  declares  that  he  will  treat  them 
favourably,  and  as  his  near  relations.  3.  The  two  preceding  articles  fhall  be 
fworn  to  by  all  the  nobies,  ecclefiaftics,  barons  and  inhabitants  of  the  principal 
towns  in  the  duchy;  who  fhall  engage  to  pay  the  king,  in  cafe  of  any  breach 
of  this  treaty,  the  fum  of  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns  of  gold  ;  for  which  fum 
the  principal  towns  in  the  duchy  fhall  be  mortgaged,  and  particularly  the 
town  of  Nantes.  4.  The  king  fhall  keep,  until  the  full  accomplifhment  of  thefe 
•conditions,  the  towns  of  Saint  Malo,  Dinaut,  Fougeres,  Vitre  and  Saint  Aubin, 
and  fhall  put  what  garrifons  he  may  think  proper  in  thofe  towns  ;  but  he  en- 
gages immediately  to  withdraw  the  garrifons  from  all  the  other  towns  now  in  his 
pufleffion,  and  to  renounce  all  farther  conquefls.  5.  The  king  fhall  reftore  to 
the  duke's  daughters,  or  their  heirs,  the  towns  of  Saint  Malo  and  Fougeres,  in 
cafe  the  commiflioners  appointed  to  examine  the  claims  of  either  party,  fhall 
determine  that  his  pretentions  are  invalid,  without  requiring  any  indemnity  for 
the  expences  of  the  war;  but  if  the  princeffes  mould  marry  againft  his  will,  or 
even  without  his  confent,  he  fhall  then  keep,  as  his  own  property,  all  the  towns 
he  poffelfes  in  Brittany." 

Such  were  the  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Sable,  which  Francis  fwore  to 
obferve,  and,  a  few  days  after,  having  received  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  he  ex- 
pired at  Coiron,  on  the  ninth  of  September*.  By  his  laft  will,  he  appointed  the 
marefchal  de  Rieux  his  executor,  and  guardian  of  the  two  princeffes,  the  care  of 
whofe  perfons  he  entrufled  to  Frances  de  Dinan,  countefs  of  Laval ;  he  ordered 
the  county  of  Penthievre  to  be  reflored  to  the  children  of  the  lord  of  Albret,  and. 
an  indemnity  to  be  made  to  that  nobleman  himfelf  for  the  expences  he  had  in- 
curred during  the  war.  He  empowered  the  marefchal  de  Rieux,  to  whom  he 
entrufted  the  fupreme  power  during  the  minority  of  his  daughters,  to  confult,  in 
a'l  matters  of  difficulty,  with  the  lord  of  Albret,  the  count  of  Dunois,  and 
Lefcun  count  of  Comminges.  He  was  filent  as  to  the  marriage  of  the  two 
princeffes,  that  he  might  not  violate  the  treaty  he  had  juft  concluded  with  the 
iking  ;  but  from  the  manner  In  which  he  had  fettled  the  adminiftration,  it  appear- 
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ed  impoflible  for  the  princefs  Anne  to  efcape  the  lord  of  Albret,  whofe  intereffc 
■was  efpoufed  by  aH  who  had  authority  over  her.  Her  averfion  for  this  noble- 
man was,  indeed,  well  known,  but  this  was  considered  as  a  matter  of  fuch  little- 
confequenee  by  the  parti  s  concerned,  that  the  lord  of  Albret  had  already  taken 
the  neceffary  Iteps  for  procuring  a  difpenfation  from  the  pope. 

Anne's  fir  ft  care  was  to  apprife  the  king  of  her  father's  death,  and  to  requeft 
that  an  event  fo  unfortunate  for  Brittany  might  operate  no  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Sable.  But  the  French  court  had  refolved  to  adopt  a  fyftenv 
of  perfecution  hoftile  to  every  principle  of  honour,  generofity,  or  good  faith  ;  a 
fyiteni  conceived  and  enforced  in  the. true  fpirit  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh.  Agreea- 
bly to  this  fyftem  tbe  young  monarch  replied,  that  he  was  willing  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagements,  on  the  following  conditions. — i.  That,  being  the  lord  paramount, 
and  the  neareft  relation  of  the  two  princefTes,  hefhould  be  declared  their  guardian, 
and  fhould  have  the  management  of  their  property  during  their  minority.  2.  Thatr 
for  the  final  fettlement  of  the  difference  between  them  and  him,  relative  to  the 
duchy  of  Brittany,  they  fhould  communicate  their  titles  to-  the  commiffioners, 
who  fhould  aiTemble  before  the  month  of  January,  in  order  to  examine  their  va- 
lidity ;  and  that,  until  their  decifions  fhould  be  known,  neither  Anne  norherfifter 
mould  affume  the  title  of  duchefs.  3..  That  conformably  to  the  firft  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Sable  all  foreigners  fhould  be  immediately  expelled  from  Brittany. 

Anne,  without  entering  into  any  difcuflion  on  thefe  demands,  replied,  that  fhe 
fhould  religioufly  adhere  to  the  laft  treaty- ;  and  that  as  one  of  the  articles  ftipu- 
lated  that  the  three  eftates  of  the  duchy  fhould  fwear  to  obferve  it,  me  had  jufl 
convened  them  for  that  purpofe.  She  then  complained  of  the  conduct  of  the 
French  generals,  who,  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  had  continued  to  ravage  the 
country,  and  had  recently  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Moncontour.  The  king 
promifed  to  repair  all  damages,  withdrew  the  garrifon-  of  Moncontour,  and  deli- 
vered up  the  town  to  the  Breton  officers.  But  whre  he  thus  affected  to  pay  a  rigid 
obfervance  to  his  word,  on  matters  of  little  importance,  in  order  to  infpire  the 
princefs  with  a  dangerous  confidence,  he  connived  at  proceedings  which  were 
more  calculated  to  alarm  her. 

The  vifcount  of  Rohan,  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  detachment  of  the 
French  army,  addreffed  a  long  manifeda  to  the  principal  towns  of  Lower  Brittany, 
in  which,  after  deploring  the  calamities  of  his  country,  he  conjured  all  his  fellow 
citizens  to  unite  in  her  defence.  He  afferted,  that  the  king  of  France  having  ta- 
ken up  arms  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  the  duchy,  which  was  a  fief  of  the 
crown,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  foreigner,  was  ready  to  lay  them  down  as 
foon  as  the  Bretons  fhould  have  chofen,  as  a  hufband  for  their  fovereign,  a  prince 
on  whofe  fidelity  they  could  rely  :  that  he  had  already  obtained  the  king's  content 
for  his  fonto  become  her  hufband,  and  that  the  juftice  of  his  pretenfions  had  been 
acknowledged  at  the  court  of  Brittany,  by  themarefchal  de  Rieux,  and  the  coun- 
ters of  Lav;;*],  whom  the  duke  had  entrufled  with  the  fovereign  authority  :  he 
fftaimoncd  the  municipal  officers  to  contribute  to  the  reftoratiou  of  public  trail* 
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quillity,  by  joining  him  in-  the  purfuit  of  his  plan,  and  by  opening  to  him  the  gates 
of  their  towns. 

Thefe  infidious  profeffions  of  patriotifm,  calculated  to  conceal  the  moll  intereft-' 
ed  defigns,  were  treated  with  the  contempt  they  deferred  ;  but  the  vifcount  find- 
ing his  lhetoric  fruitlefs,  had  recourfe  to  arms,  and  reduced  many  of  the  towns 
in  Lower  Brittany.  ,Anne,  meanwhile,  perceiving  that  the  king,  regardlefs  of 
his  oaths  and  promifes,  was  only  studying  how  to  defpoil  her  of  her  inheritance, 
prudently  determined  to  retain  the  foreign  axiiiaries  which  had  teen  fent  to  the  af- 
iiftance  of  her  father,  and  even  employed  the  mo  ft  earneft  folicitarions  with  her  al- 
lies to  induce  them  to  furnifh  her  with  frefh  fuccours. 

Maximilian  had,  by  the  afliftance  of  his  father,  releafed  himfelf  from  the  hands 
of  his  rebellious  fubjects,  who,  neverthclefs,  (till  continued  to  make  war  on  him  : 
he  was  in  Holland  when  he  received  the  ambaffadofs  from  the  young  duchefs  of 
Brittany,  who  informed  him  of  the  deplorable  fituation  of  their  miftrefs,  and  de- 
manded a  frefh  fupply  of  troops.     Maximilian  fent   her  all  the  forces  he  could 
fpare,  and  informed  the  ambaffadors,  that  having  received  a  promife  of  effectual' 
afliftance  from  the  princes  of  the  empire,  he  fully  intended  to  penetrate  fo  far  into  - 
France,  that  Charles  would  be  compelled  to  evacuate  Brittany,  in  order  to  pro»- 
tect  his  capital. 

A.  D.  1489.3     Unfortunately  the  fituation  of  the  duchefs  was  fuch  as  not  to  • 
permit  her  to  wait  the  effects  of  thefe  promifes.     The  vifcount  of  Rohan,  after' 
reducing  Breft  and  Concarneau,  had  extended  his  invafions  to  the  gates  of  Rhe- 
don,  whither  Anne  had  retired  ;  but  as  that  place  was,  in  a  manner,  defencelefs, 
fhe  formed  a  defign  of  repairing  to  Nantes,  which  was  one  of  the  ftrongeft  towns 
in  the  duchy,  and  where  fhe  expected  to  find  the  jewels  of  the  crown,  which,  in 
the  prefent  fcarcity  of  money,  would  have  been  highly  acceptable  to  her*'.     She 
accordingly  fent  for  fhe  marefchal  de  Rieux  and  the  lord  of  Albret  to  efcort  her, 
but  inltead  of  obeying  her  orders,  they  haftened  to  Nantes  themfelves",  placed'  a. 
ftrong  garrifon  in  the  city,  and  perfuaded  the  citizens,  that  Dunois  and  Montau- 
ban,  who  accompanied  the  duchefs,  and  who  enjoyed  a  great  fliare  of  her  confi- 
dence,, onlywifhedto  gain  admifiion  into  the  town,  in  order  to  watch  for  an  op-- 
portunity  of  delivering  it  to  the  French.     After  they  had  taken  thefe  precautions, . 
they  fent  word  to  their  fovereign  that  file  might  come  to  Nantes,  but  with  r  retinue 
only  of  twelve  perfons.     Being  informed  that  (he  difregarded  their  thrfeats,  and 
was  advancing  towards  the  town,  where  they  feared  herprefence  would  excite  an  ■ 
infurrectfon  of  the  citizens,  they  went  to   meet  her  at  the  head    of  a  ftrong  de- 
tachment, with  the  view  to  feize  her  perfon.     As  foon  as   Anne  faw  them  ap- 
proaching, fhe  ordered  her  attendants  to  put  themfelves  in  a  poft ure  of  defence,  - 
then  placing  herfelf  behind  the  count  of  Dunois  (on  the  fame  horfe)   fhe  offered 
them  battle.     This  unexpected  difplay  of  refolution  difconcerted  the  rebels  ;  and  ^ 
Rieux,  afhamed  of  attacking  a  young  princefs,  at  once   his  ward  and  his  fove^- 

*  Lobineau. 
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reign,  immediately  returned  to  Nantes.  The  next  day,  however,  he  reproached 
himfelf  for  having  fuffered  To  fair  an  opportunity  to  efcape,  and  placing  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  a  ftronger  detachment,  he  again  went  forth  to  feize  the  princefs. — 
Anne  received  him  as  before,  but  the  count  of  Dunois,  judging  the  party  une- 
qual, advanced  before  the  ranks,  and  defired  to  fpeak  with  the  marefchal.  He 
promifed  to  conduct  the  duchefs  to  Nantes,  and  delivered  John  de  Louan,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  guards  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  as  a  hoftage  for  the  performance  of 
his  promife.  The  life  of  this  brave  man  depended  on  the  punctuality  with  which 
Dunois  mould  fulfil  his  engagement,  but  his  fidelity  rofe  fuperior  to  the  fear  of 
death.  Having  gained  information  of  the  meafures  which  had  been  concerted  for 
fecuring  the  duchefs,  and  compelling  her  to  beftow  her  hand  on  the  lord  of 
Albret,  he  wrote  to  Dunois,  whom  he  generoufly  releafed  from  his  promife,  re- 
fuelling he  would  leave  him  to  his  fate,  and  only  think  of  confulting  the  fafety 
•of  the  duchefs.  Dunois  availed  himfelf,  though  with  reluctance,  of  this  per- 
miflion,  and  conducted  the  princefs  to  Vannes,  whence  flie  afterwards  returned 
to  Rhedon. 

The  king  of  England,  urged  by  the  clamours  of  his  fubjects,  at  length  found 
himfelf  obliged,  much  againft  his  inclination,  to  adopt  fome  more  vigorous  mea- 
fures than  he  had  hitherto  purfued,  for  the   relief  of  the   Bretons.     Rieux   and 
Lefcun,  who  were  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  affociating  Henry  in  their  de- 
figns,  had  caufed  it  to  be  reprefented  to  him,  by  fecret  emiffaries,  that  Dunois  and 
Montauban,  who  had,  they  faid,  obtained  an  entire  afcendency  over  the  mind  of 
the  young  duchefs,  were  paid  by  the  French  miniftry  ;  that,  in  order  to  effect  her 
ruin  with  the  greater  certainty,  they  had  led  her  to  fufpect  the  fidelity  of  her  moft 
faithful  fubjects,  and  had  infpired  her  with  difguft  for  the  lord  of  Albret,  who  had 
facrificed  every  thing  to  her  intereft :  who   had,  moreover,  well-founded  claims 
to  one  third  of  Brittany  ;  who  had  been  accepted  by  the  duke  for  his  fon-in-law  : 
they  reprefented  that  the  marriage  they  propofed  would  be  equally  advantageous 
to  England  as  to  Brittany,   fince  the  lord  of  Albret,  the  moft  powerful  nobleman 
in  Gafcony,  father  to  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  allied  to  the  king  of  Spain,  might, 
when  duke  of  Brittany,  afford  effectual  afhftance  to  the  Englifh  in  the  recovery  of 
Guienne  :  that  he  was,  in  all  refpects,  the  moft  fuitableally  for  them,  being  fuffi- 
ciently  powerful  to  render  them  important  fervices,  and  yet. too  weak  to  feparate 
his  intereft  from  theirs ;  whereas  Maximilian,  fole  heir  to  the  vaft  dominions  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  veiled  with  the  imperial  power,  father  in-law  to  the  king  of 
France,  and  mafter  of  all  the  ports  of  Holland  and  Flanders,  might,  on  the  moft 
trivial  pretext,  break  with  them,  and  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  Calais.     Thefe 
reafons,  it  may  be   prefumed,  had  but  little  effecl:  with  Henry.     In  the    treaty 
which  he  concluded  with  the  duchefs,  he  had  three  objects  in  view :   the  firft   was 
to  fell  his  troops  as  dearly  as  he  could  ;  the  fecond,  to  exact  large  fecurities  for 
the  fums  he  might  expend  ;   and  third,  fo  to  bind  down  his  new  ally,  that  he  might 
become  the  arbiter  of  her  fate,  and  obtain  fuch  power  over  her  as  to  make  her  give 
her  hand  to  the  lord  of  Albret. 
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The  following  were  the  principal  articles  of  the  treaty.  1.  "  The  king  of  En- 
gland  undertakes  to  fend  fix  thoufand  regular  troops  to  the  affi fiance  of  the  duchefs 
of  Brittany,  or  even  more,  fo  that  the  number  fhall  not  exceed  ten  thoufand,  which 
troops  fhall  be  obliged  to  ferve  in  Brittany  from  thefixth  of  January  to  the  firfl  of 
November.  2.  The  duchefs  engages  to  reimburfe  the  king  of  England,  according 
to  eflimation  of  commiffioners  chofen  by  the  two  powers,  all  the  expenees  he  fhaU 
incur  for  the  embarkation,  tranfport,  and  fupport  of  thei'e  troops,  and  to  remit  to 
England  the  fum  flipulated  for  fuch  reirnburfemenf.  3.  In  order  to  enfure  the 
validity  of  her  engagement,  the  duchefs  will  furrender  to  the  Englifh  troops,  two 
of  the  five  followings  towns,  at  the  option  of  the  king  of  England,  viz.  Concar- 
neau,  Hennebonne,  Aurai,  Vonnes,  and  Guerrande  ;.  which  two  towns,  with  a!I: 
their  dependencies,  fhall  remain  in  the  power  of  the  king  of  England,  till  fuch 
time  as  all  his  expenees  have  been  defrayed.  Should  the  duchefs  fucced  in  re- 
taking any  of  the  places  which  are  now  in  pofleffion  of  the  French,  the  king  of 
England  ihall  be  at  liberty  to  take  them  in  exchange  for  thofe  which  he  had  be- 
fore chofen,  on  condition,  however,  that  the  Englifh  mall  not  hold  at  the  fame 
time  Breft  and  Concarneau.  4,  The  duchefs,  and  four  of  the  principal  nobility,  one 
of  whom  fhall  be  the  marefchal  de  Rieux,  fhall  fwear,  in  the  mofc  folemn  man- 
ner, that  flie  will  not  enter  into  any  treaty,  nor  form  any  engagement,  with  regard. 
to  her  marrige_  with  any  fovereign  prince,  or  nobleman  without  the  knowledge  and 
confent  of  the  king  of  England  ;  and  that  fhe  will  even  inform  him  of  the  ob- 
ject   >f  all  other  negociations  which  flie  may  open  with  foreign  powers". 

Hard  as  thefe  conditions  indifputably  were,  the  duchefs  fubferibed  them  without 
any  reflrielion ;  but  fhe  found  that  mofl  of  them  had  been  dictated  by  her ' 
guardian,  and  that  her  new  protector  was  likely  to  become  her  principal  perfe- 
eutor.  She,  therefore,  was  in  no  hafle  to  deliver  up  the  two  places  fhe  had 
agreed  to  furrender  to  the  Englifh,  who  landed,  to  the  number  of  fix  thoufand 
men,  under  the  conduct  of  lord  Willoughby  of  Broke.  When  they  difembarked, 
they  were  received  by  fome  officers  who  had  been  fent  by  Anne  to  compliment 
them  on  their  arrival,  and  to  concert  with  them  the  plan  of  operations  for  the 
enfuing  campaign  ;•  but  neither  quarters  nor  provifions  had  been  provided  for 
them,  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  encamping  on  the  fliore.  Dif- 
gufled  with  this  reception,  they  difmifled  the  officers  with  contempt,  and  refufed 
to  hold  any  commerce  with  them.  Anne  haftened  to  fend  a  new  embaffy  to 
Henry  to  excufe  the  bad  treatment  which  his  troops  had  experienced  ;  fhe  repre- 
fented  to  him-,  that  fhe  had  no  longer  any  authority  over  her  fubjecis  :  that 
Rieux,  under  the  name  of  her  guardian,  had  become  her  tyrant,  and  fet  aa 
example  to  the  Bretons  of  difobedience  and  revolt,  that  he  already  boafled  of 
having  fecured  in  his  interefl  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Englifh  forces,  and  that 
it  would  be  impoffible  for  his  victim  to  efcape  him  :  and  that  fhe  well  knew,  from 
the  bed  authority,  that  that  dangerous  man  fuborned  the  Englifh,  by  making 
them  believe  that  if  the  lord  of  Albret  were  duke  of  Brittany,  he  might  afford- 
ihem  effectual  affiftancc  in  the  recovery  of  Guier.ne :  but,  fhe  obferved,  Henry 
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was -too  prudent  to  adopt  fuch  vifionary  plans,  and  to  found  any  hopes  on  an 
;adventurer,  banifhed  and  disinherited,  who  did  not  then  poffefs  a  Tingle  inch  of 
land  in  the  kingdom :  and,  lafily,  me  remarked  that  the  lord  of  Albret  had 
rendered  himfelf  fo  odious  by  his  utrjuft  perfecution,  that,  rather  than  marry 
him,  me  would  bury  herfelf  for  ever  ia  a  cioilter.  Henry,  in  his  reply,  endea- 
voured to  calm  her  mind,  by  exhorting  her  rot  to  give  credit  to  every  report  fire 
ihould  hear,  and  by  treating  her  fufpicions  of  the  fidelity  of  her  principal  officers 
as  the  effects  of  a  groundless  terror  ;  but  he  was  totally  hleni  with  regard  to  the 
lord  of  Albret.;  he  even  fe'nt  fecret  orders  to  his  generals  not  to  treat  with 
Anne's  officers,  but  to  induce  her,  if  poffible,  to  repair  to  their  camp,  herfelf, 
5or,  mould  they  fail  in  that  attempt,  to  lead  their  troops  to  Rennes,  under  pre- 
tence of  fhewing  them  to  her,  and  to  endeavour,  at  all  events,  to  fecure  her 
perfon.*  Anne  would  have  been  unable  to  refill  the  efforts  of  fo  many  enemies 
who  had  confpired  againft  her  liberty,  but  for  the  arrival,  at  this  critical  con- 
juncture, of  a  conhderable  reinforcement  of  Spanifh  troops,  under  the  conduct 
of,  don  Diego  Perez  de  Sarmiento,  and  don  Pedro  Carilla  d'Albernos.  Thefe 
fhe  ordered  immediately  to  march  to  Rennes,  and  joining  them  to  the  Germans 
ihe  had  received  from  M  ximilian,  the  French  attached  to  the  duke  of  Orleans 
and  the  count  of  Dunois,  and  fuch  of  the  Bretons  as  the  marefchal  de  Rieux 
had  not  been  able  to  feduce  from  their  duty,  me  found  herfelf  in  a  fituation 
to  oppofe  an  infurmountable  barrier  to  the  violent  projects  of  her  persecutors. 
Ferdinand.,  not  content  with  having  fent  this  body  of  tro.ops  to  the  affiftance  of 
-the  ducliers,  promifed  that  he  would,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fummer,  make  a 
xliverfion  011  the  fide  of  the  Pyreenes,  which  mould  compel  the  French  to  divide 
their  forces. 

The  king,  meanwhile,  remained  at  Paris,  pretending  to  be  no  wife  concerned 
in  the  hoftile  attempts  of  the  vifcount  de  Rohan,  and  waiting,  for  the  re- 
gulation of  his  future  conduct,  the  ifl'ue  of  thofe  intrigues  by  which  Brittany 
was,  at  this  time,  convulfedf.  When  the  French  council  found  th.it  the  fac- 
tion of  the  lord  of  Albret  had  acquired  a  fuperiority  over  the  oppofite  party, 
that  Henry  the  Seventh  had  joined  it,  and  that  Rieux  and  Albret,  befides  the 
national  troops  under  their  command,  had  at  their  difpofal  the  fix  thoufand 
Englifh,  they  thought  that  by  attacking  the  princes  they  would  drive  her  into  the 
fnares  which  had  been  laid  for  her  by  the  enemies  of  France;  that  the  bell  way 
would  be  to  remain  on  the  defcnfive,  to  give  time  to  the  two  factions  to  weaken 
each  other,  and,  then  to  make  ufe  of  the  weakefl,  to  facilitate  their  triumph  over 
the  (trongett. 

For  this  purpofe,  Madame  was  careful  to  cqncilitate  the  favour  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  to  whom  d' Albret  had  applied  for  a  diTpenfation,  by  releafing  two 
prelates — the  bifhops  of  Pui  and  Montauban — who  had  been  thrown  into  prifon, 
j.ox  maintaining  a  correfpondence  with  the  duke^of   Orleans.     Some  other  per. 

*  Gamier,  torn,  xx   p.  129.  t  JaKgni. — Lobhieau. 
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Tons,  who  had  differed  on  the  fame  account,  were  alfo  releafed  ;  but  Philip 
de  Comraines  was  treated  with  greater  feverity.  After  having  been  confined  eight 
months  in  an  iron  cage,  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  parliament,  who  pro- 
nounced a  fentence  of  banifhment  upon  him — the  place  of  his  exile  to  be  fixed 
on  by  the  king — and  confifcated  one-fourth  of  his  property ;  but  Charles  re= 
.mitted  his  fine,   and  afterward  took  him  into  favour. 

As  the  capture  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  openly  afcribed  to  the  jealoufy 
and  manoeuvres  of  the  lord  of  Albret,  the  duke's  partifans  had  become  the  molt 
implacable  enemies  of  that  nobleman.  The  count  of  Dunois,  in  whom  the 
duchefs  repofed  an  entire  confidence,  exerted  the  rtrong  talents  which  he  had 
received  from  nature,  to  counteract  all  the  intrigues  of  Lefcun  and  Rieux,  and 
fecretly  rendered  France  all  the  fervice  he  could,  without  betraying  theintrefts  of 
Anne.  Madame,  to  whom  this  conduct  had  fully  reconciled  him,  determined 
to  give  him  an  afibciate,  actuated  by  the  fame  views,  and  fhe,  accordingly,  fixed 
her  eyes  on  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  releafed'  from  prifon,  and  fent,  oil 
fome  frivolous  pretext,  into  Brittany. 

.  The  king  had  now  three  armies  on  foot-;  one  in  Brittany,  a  fecond  in  Flanders, 
and  a  third — under  the  command  of  the  count  of  Angouleme  and  the  marefchat 
de  Gie — deftined  to  cover  Gafcony  and  Languedoc,  which  were  threatened  with 
an  invafion  from  Ferdinand*;  and  as  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  rtate  was'in- 
iufficient  to  defray  the  additional  expences  incurred  thereby,  the  king  determined 
to  exact  a  tenth  of  the  revenues  of  the  clergy.  This  refolution  was  accordingly 
communicated  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  were  ordered  to  iupport  the  com- 
miffioners  appointed  to  collect  the  import.  That  court,  however,  obferved,  that 
as.  they  had  been  militated  for  the  adminiftration  of  jujiice,  it  behoved  them  to 
inform  his  majefty  that  no  fuch  import,  could  be  legally  levied  till  the  clergy  had 
been  affembled,  and  confulted  thereon. 

The  king,  difpleafed  at  their  interference,  fent  them  a  fecond  menage,  forbid- 
ding them  to  admit  any  appeals  with  regard  to  the  import,  and  to  grant  any  delay 
to  fuch  as  mould  ref ufe  to  pay.  With  this  prohibition,  however,  the  parliament 
pofitively  refufed  to  comply,  and  they  fanclioned  their  refufal  by  the  laws  of  the 
realm  and  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  Charles,  defpairing  to  make  the 
magistrates  deviate  from  their  duty,  had  recourfe  to  the  pope,  who  accordingly, 
in  his  own  name,  exacted  a  tenth  from  the  clergy  of  France,  on  pretence  of  an 
expedition  againrt  the  Infidels ;  two  thirds  of  this  import  were  to  be  paid  to  the 
king,  and  the  remaining  third  the  fovereign  pontiff  referved  for  himfelf.  But 
the  ftrenuous  opposition  of  the  parliament,  feconded  by  the  univerfity  of  Paris,, 
rendered  the  tax  extremely  unproductive. 

Nothing  of  importance  occured  in  Brittany  during  the  prefent  campaign  ;  the 
jnarefchal  de  Rieux  made  an  attempt  to  feize  the  chancellor  de  Montauban,  but  he 
was  defeated  by  the  count  of  Dunois,  and  the  prince  of  Orange;  while  the  Englifh:s, 

*  MS.  dcFontanieu, — Du  Boulai,  Hilt.  Univ.  Paris. — Kiftoire  de  PEglife  Gallicane, 
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feeing  the  duchy  thus  rent  by  contending  factions,  became  difgufted  with  the  expe- 
dition, and  haftened  to  return.     They  had  already,  of  their  own  authority,  conclu- 
ded a  truce  with  the  commander  of  the  French  garifon  atDinant,and  had  even  open- 
ed conferences  for  a  peace..    Anne  fen t  them  what  money  fhe  could  collect,  and 
did  not  fail  to  complain  to  Henry,,  whome  fhe  ftiled  her  good  father,  of  the  conduct 
of  his  officers,  who,   fhefaid,  publicly  confpired  the  ruin  of  Brittany,  and  had  fold 
themfelves  to  the  marefchal.de  Rieux.     Henry  anfwered  the  complaints  of  his  good: 
daughter  by  other  complaints  of  her  neglecl  to  fulfil  the  conditionsof  the  treaty,and 
to  provide  neceflaries  for  his  troops,  and  of  her  unjuft  ful'picions  of  his  offices,  who, 
he  faid,  were  men  of  the  firft  families  in  England.     He  infmuated  that  fome  kind 
of  reparation  was  due  to   them  for  this  infult,  and  he  required  that  fhe  fhould 
either  pay  them  a  vifit  in  their  camp,  or  fuffer  them  to  go  to  Rennes,  and  re- 
view their  troops  in  her  prefence*.,    Anne  immediately  replied,  that  the  Englifh 
officers,  whofe  fidelity  he  boafted  of,  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  of "  concealing 
their  commerce,  as  well: with. the  rebels  as  with  the  French  ;-  that  on  the  contrary 
they  had  repelled  with  contempt,,  and  had  almoft  infulted   the  officers  whom  (lie 
had  fent  to  them  :  that  the  Mate  of  affairs  did  not  permit  her  either  to  repair  to 
the  Englifh  campi  or  to  fuffer  the  troops   to  abfent  themfelves,  even  for  a  day, 
from  Lower  Brittany,  which  was  expofed  to  the  depradations  of  the  French: — ■■ 
"  Should  they  dare" — added  the  young  heroine — "  to  come  to  me,   without  having 
"  pre.viou/Iy  obtained  my  permijjion,    l.v/dl  receive  them  infuch  a  manner  that  they  will 
*'  have  little  inclination  to  repeat  their  vifit." 

In  the  Netherlands,  the  arms  of  Maximilian  proved,  every  where  fuccefsful, 
and  the  marefchal  Defquerdes  was  foiled  in  ever  attempt.  The  diet  of  the  empire, 
£00,  had  been  fummoned  to  meet  at  Frankfort,  and,  from  the  prefent  difpofition: 
of  the  German  princes,  there  could  be  little  doubt  but  that  their  united  efforts 
would  be  exerted  to  humble  the  pride,  and  to  thwart  the  treacherous  projects,  of 
France.  To  avert  this  ftorm,.  Madame  fent  ambaffadors  into  Germany,  and 
though-  they  were  treated  with  the  utmoft  contempt  by  Maximilian  himfelf,  the 
terms  they  propofed  appeared  fo  moderate,  that  the  princes  of  the  empire  com- 
pelled him. to  accept  them..  A  treaty  was  accordingly  figned  at  Frankfort,  by 
which:  it  was  agreed  that  Maximilian  and  Charles  ihould  have  an  interveiw  at 
Txmrnay,  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  that  harmony  and  confidence,,  which  ought 
ever,  to  fubfift  between  a  father  and  fon-in-law  y,  that  Maximilian  fhould  have 
the  guardianfhip  of  his  fon  Philip,  that  his  authority  mould  be  acknowledged  by 
the  Flemings,  and,,  in  cafe  they  fliould  make  any  difficulty  on  that  head,  the 
king  of  France,  engaged  to  compel  them  to  obey  him  ;.  that,  as  neither  the  king 
of;  the  Romans,  nor  his  fon  Philip,,  had  received  therevenues  of  the  county  of" 
Flanders,  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent,  Ypres,  and  Bruges,  fliould  pay  them  an 
adequate-  fum*  by  way  of  indemnity.  Charles  engaged  to  reftorc-  without  delay, 
to  the.  duchefs  of.  Brittany,  all  the   places  he  had  reduced  fmce  the  death  of 

"  Garnier- 
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his  father,  provided  (he  would  difmifs  the  Eng'lifli  troops,  and  promire  never  to 
recal  them.  The  towns  of  Saint-Malo,  Dinaut,  Fougeres,  and  Saint-Aubin, 
were  to  be  fequeftered  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  of  Beaujeu  (now  duke  of 
Bourbon)  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  mould  fwear  to  deliver  them  up  to 
whichever  of  the  two  parties  they  mould  be  adjudged,  by  commiffioners  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpofe.  But  while  France  by  this  treaty,  which  me  never  in- 
tended to  obferve,  endeavoured  to  deceive  Maximilian,  me  was  herfelf  deceived 
by  that  prince,  on  an  object  of  greater  importance. 

Anne,  furrounded  by  traitors,  was  apprehenfrve  that,  in  fpite  of  all  her  pre- 
cautions, me  mould  at  length  fall  into  the  power  of  the  lord  of  Albret.;  ana, 
therefore,  in  order  to  liberate  herfelf  from  perfecution  to  which  me  was  daily 
expofed,  me  informed  the  king  of  the  Romans,  that  me  had  chofen  him  for  her 
hufband,  and  placed  her  fste  entirely  .in  his  hands.  Maximilian  accordingly 
fent  the  count  of  Naffau,  Wo  1  fang  Polhaim,  and  his  fecretary,  Gondebald,  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  by  proxy.  The  oftenfible  object  of  their  embafly  was 
to  enforce  an  obfervance  of  the  treaty  of  Frankfort;  and  as  the  French  mi- 
Jiiftry  were  unacquainted  with  their  fecret  commiffion,  Gharles  not  only  received 
them  with  diftinftion,  but  fent  two  of  his  heralds  to  conduct  them  to  Rennes* 
■In  that  city  the  ceremony  was  performed  with  fuch  fecrecy,  that  none  of  the 
duchefs's  attendants  were  apprifed  of  it,  and  the  precife  date  of  the  tranfaflion 
has  not  yet  been  difcovered. 

A.  D.    149.0.]     As  Toon  as  the  news  of  the  peace  between  France  and  Maxt- 
■milian    was  received  in  .Briitany,    it   occafioned  the  moft  violent  commotions. 
The  partifans  of  the  lord  of  Albret,   though. ignorant  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
-did  not  doubt  but    as  it  had  been  dictated  by  Maximilian,    and    approved  by 
".the  court  of  France,  that  it  tended  to  ruin  their  hopes,  .and  perhaps  to  pro- 
mote  their  deuruclion.     They  reraonftrated  with  Henry  on  the  infuit   which 
he  had  fuftained  from  the   contracting    powers,    &s  well  as  from  the    duchefs 
"herfelf,  in  (lipulating,    without  deigning  to  confult  him,  the  expuiuon  of  the 
Englifh  from  Brittany;  and  they  exerted  themfelves  fo  fuccefsfully  in  exciting 
the  refentment  of  the  Englifh  officers,  that  they  intercepted  and  cut  to  pieces 
a  body  of  Germans,  whom  the  duchefs  had  fent  to   Guerrande. 

i\nne,  meanwhile,  had  convened  the  Hates- general  of  the  duchy  at  the  town 
of  Rhedon,  to  make  them  accept  the  treaty  of  Frankfort ;  and  (he  even  fent 
fafe-cor.duSs  to  the  principal  leaders  of  the  rebels,  that  they  might  repair  thither 
in  fafety.  They  accordingly  came,  but  completely  armed,  and  with  the  in- 
tention of  murdering  the  chancellor,  and  diffolving  the  affembly.  Unable  to 
^perpetrate  the  crime,  or  to  impede  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty,  they  refolved,  at 
ieaft,  to  oppofe  its  execution.  The  Engliih,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  marefchal 
de  Rieux,  committed  the  moft  deftruclive  ravages  in  Brittany,  while  the  mare- 
fchal himfelf  made  excurnons  into  Poitou  and  Touraine,  The  king — ■ — whofe 
■condufl:  to  Anne  was  founded  <»r  a  bafe  dereliction  of  every  principle  of  ho- 
nour  was  fecredy  pleafed  at  being  fupplied  with  a  pretext  for  refufing  t® 
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evacuate  Brittany  ;  and  he  fent  a  formal  embaffy  to  the  duchefs,  to  demand 
reparation  for  the  hoftilities  which  had — in  contempt  of  the  late  treaty — been 
committed  in  the  French  territories;  and  to  Aimmen  her  to  fulfil,  without 
farther  delay,  the  fundamental  article  cf  that  treaty,  by  expelling  the  En 
from  Brittany.  The  duchefs  was  now  in  a  moft  diftreffed  fituation,  oppreffed 
by  her  rebellious  fubjecls,  and  harraffed  oy  an  unprincipled  neighbour;  while 
her  hufband,  Maximilian,  was  at  the  fartheft  extremity  of  Europe,  engaged  in  a 
fruitlefs  attempt  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  In  this  dilemna,  flie.fefol* 
ved,  ifpoffible,  to  regain  the  friendfhip  of  the  Englifh  monarch;  and,  to  intereft 
him  the  more  in  her  behalf,  fhe  renewed  her  promife  never  to  marry  without  his 
confent.  In  this,  Indeed  fhe  deceived  him  ;  but  the  deceit  was  innocent  andjuuS 
liable.  The  kind  reception,  however,  which  her  ambaffadors  experienced  from 
Henry,  infpired  her  with  a  greater  degree  of  confidence ;  and  induced  her  to  en- 
truft  him  with  the  fecret  of  her  marriage;  at  leaft,  on  this  fuppofition  alone  can 
the  change  which  took  place  in  the  conduct  of  that  monarch  be  accounted  for. 
Henry    difplayed  the   utmoft  zeal  in    ferving    the  king  of    the    1-  and 

evinced  the  moft  earned  defireto  fecure  his  friendfhip.  After  promoting  a  recon- 
ciliation betwen  the  duchefs  and  the  marfhal  de  Rieux,  he  fent  an  embaffy  to 
Maximilian,  who  was  then  in  Auftria,  to  inform  him  that  France  was  guilty  of 
continual  violations  of  the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  and  to  exhort  him  to  retnrn  with 
expedition  to  the  Netherlands,  in  order  to  concert  with  him  the  means  of  fa- 
cing Brittany.  Maximilian,  who  was  detained  in  another  quarter  by  a  mad 
i'cheme.  of  conqueft,  which  he  was  unable  to  execute,  contented  himfelf  with  fen- 
ding ambaffadors  to  England,  who  figned  a  treaty  offenfive  and  defensive  againft 
France:  Heiiry,  at  the  fame  time,  concluded  a  fimilar  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Caftile  and  Arragon,  by  which  the  contracting  parties  agreed  to  declare  war  a- 
gainft  France,  and  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  Charles  had  reftored  to  Fer- 
dinand the  counties,  of  Rouffillon  and  Cerdagne,  and  to  Henry  the  provinces  of 
Guienne  and  Normandy.  Henry,  did  not  fail  to  publifh  thefe  treaties,  as  well 
to  intimidate,  the  French  council,  as  to  obtain  fubfidies  from  the  Englifh 
parliament. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  French  miniftry  received  intelligence  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  duchefs  of  Brittany  with  Maximilian,  from  their  emiffaries,  the  count 
of  Dunois  and  the  prince  of  Orange.  Madame  appreheiifive  that  fhe  was  on  the 
point  of  lofing  a  province,,  to  fecure  which  her  utmoft  efforts  had  been  exerted, 
affembled  the  council,  who  formally  pronounced  the  marriage  to  be  null  and  void  ; 
and  had  the  vanity  and  arrogance  to  fuppof'e  that  their  dccifion  would  be  final. 
After  this  prepofterous  ceremony,  they  proceeded  to  devifc  means  for  preventing  the 
duchefs  from . confummating  a  marriage  flie  had  contracted  from  inclination  ;  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  firmnefs  of  her  mind,  and  they  knew  that,  from  her  ear- 
lieft  infancy,  me  could  ill  brook  eontroul.  By  having  recourfe  to  violence  they 
would  only  alienate  the   affection  of  the  B:y;,  ns,  :  who 

would,,  in  that  cafe,  fly  to  England,  and  arm  all  the  princes  of  Europe  in 
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half.  It  was,  therefore, determined  to  fecure  the  fuffrages  of  the  principal'  nobles  of 
Brittany,  and  to  bring  the  young  duchefs,  partly  by  perfuafion  and  partly  by 
force,  to  renounce  her  firft  engagement,  and  to  accept  another  hufband  of  equal 
rank,  who,  his  pretentions  being  favoured  by  the  Bretons  themfelves,  might  re- 
ftore  peace  and  tranquillity  to  her  diffracted  country,  1  he  only  p'erfon  poffefled  of 
all  thefe  advantages  was  Charles  the  Eighth,  who  had  been  contracted  to  Margaret, 
daughter  to  Maximilian  ;  and  that  princefs,  though  too  young  for  the  confumma- 
fiori.  o£  h.er  marriage,  had  been  fent  to  Paris  to  be  educated,  and-  now  enjoyed  the 
title  of  Queen  of  France.  In  a  conteft  between  iutereft'  and  honour,  princes  are 
feldom  at  a  lofs  how  to  decide  :  Charles  determined  to  faerifiee  his  integrity  to  the 
gratification  of  his  ambitious  fchemes ;  but,  as  inch  a  ftep  could  not  fail  to  give 
umbrage  to  every  court  in  Europe,  it  was  neceffary  to  obferve  the  moft  profound 
fecrecy,  that  no  difcovery  might  be  made  till  too  late  for  prevention.  The  French 
miniftry  according!,  difplayed  their  ufu'al  policy  in  the  management  of  this  delicate- 
.enterprise,  marked  by  the  moft  difgufting  features  of  treachery,  and  calculated  to 
violate  every  principle  of  good  faith,  decency  and  decorum.- 

The  duchefs,  during  the  formation  of  this  abominable  plan,  had  fent  frequent  em- 
baffies  to  Charles,  to requeft  he  would  conform  to- the  treaty  of  Frankfort;  and* 
that  monarch  having  arranged  his  plan  of  proceedings,  promifed  to  give  jier  am- 
ple fatisfacTion.  After  leaving  ftrong  garrifons  in  the  few  towns  which  he  had  re- 
served by  the  treaty,  he  caufed  all  the  others  to  be  evacuated  and  ordered  his  troops; 
to  retire  into  Normandy,  while  he  himfelf  went  to  vifit  Dauphine.  Before  his  de- 
parture, he  fixed  the  time  for  opening  the  coferences  between  his  minifters  and  ■:_ 
thofe  of  Maximilian,  at  the  city  of  Toufnay,  which  were  to  precede  his  interveiw 
with  that  prince.  He  reproached  the  duchefs  with  her  neglect  in-  not  having  ap- 
pointed commifTioners  to  attend  thefe  conferences  ;  and  he  fent  her  fafe- conduces 
for  two  hundred  and  forty  perfons,  a  much  greater  number  than  (lie  intended  to 
fend,  but  the  king  wi'ibed  thofe  in  whom  (lie  placed  the  greatest  confidence  to  be 
abfent  from  Brittany,  at  the  time  which  he  had  fixed  for  the  accompliuiment  of 
his  project. 

A.  1).  149 1. 1  The  ftrong  town  of  Nantes  was  Mill  in  pofteffionof  the  lord  of 
Albretj  who,  finding  his  fituation  defperate,  refolved  to  employ  it  as' the  means 
of  ingratiating  himfelf  with  the  king  of  France,  and  of  procuring  the  reftitution 
of  his  territories  which  that  monarch  had  confifcated.  Accordingly,  having,  made- 
his  terms  with  the  French  miniftry,  he  furrendered  Nantes  to  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon ;  and  Charles,  foon  after,  repaired  thither  in  perfon,  and  exa&ed  an  oath  of 
allegiance  from  the  inhabitants-. 

The  lofs  of  this  important  place  fpread  a  general  confterna-fion  throughout  the" 
province,  and  the  count  of  Dunois  and  the  prince  of  Orange,,  who  had  received 
their  fecret  inftrivilions  from  the  court  of  France,  profited  by  this  event  to  found'' 
the  difpofition  of  the  marefchal  de  Rieux  and  the  countefs  of  Laval,  with  regard 
to  Anne's  marriage  with  the  king,  and  they  were  eafily  induced  to  favour  the 
fchemei. 
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Bunois  demanded,  as  the  reward  of  his  Services,  the  rcleafe  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
Jeans^but  Madame,  who  knew  that  prince  to  be  her  enemy,  rejected  the  propofal 
with  difdain.  The  count  engaged  Jane  of  France,  the  duke's  unhappy  wife,  to  exert 
her  influence  -with  her  brother  and  fifter,  to  procure  her  hufbands  liberty.  Jane 
iforgot  every  Subject  of  complant  which  fhe  had  received  from  that  inconftant 
prince,  who  had  alwaystreated  her  withcontempt.  Her  prayer  being  rejected  by 
iier  fifter,  fhe  dreffed  herfelf  in  deep  mourning,  and,  with  difhevelled  hair,  threw 
herfelf  at  the  feet  of  her  brother,  and  pleaded  with  fo much  eloquence,  the  caufe 
of  her  hufband,  that  Charles  preffedherin  his  arms,  and  exclaimed — "  Be  com- 
forted, my  fifter,  you  Jkall  obtain  what  you  fo  ardently  wijli  for,  and  heaven  fend  you 
.may  never  have  occafion  to  repent  it  J" 

Notwithftanding-this  promife,  the  duke's  releafe  ftill  fuffered  great  difficulties. 
The  king  cou'id  not  prevail  on  himfelf  to  mortify  his  governefs  and  his  fifter. 
'.But  two  young  noblemen  of  his  houftiold,  Miolans  and   Coffe',  encouraged  him 
-to  (hake  off  this  humiliating  restraint,  and  to  convince  the  French  that  they  had  a 
king.     He  accordingly  pretended  to  go  out  on  a  hunting-party,  and  having  flept 
.at  Montrichard,  he  advanced  as  fr  as  the  bridge  of  Barangon,  whence  he  dis- 
patched d'Abigai  to  the  prifon  where  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  confined,  with  or- 
,ders  to  conduit  that  prince  to  him.     The  interview  was  truly  affecting  ;  the  king, 
an  his  <earlicft  years,  had  evinced  a  Strong  predilection  for  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
ho,  ■notwijhftanding  the  improper  .conduct  into  which  his  ambition  and  bad  ad- 
vice had 'betrayed  him,  had  never  ceafed  to  eltec:m  the  king.     Pleafed  at  being  in- 
debted for  his  liberty  folely  to   die  friendfhip  of  his  Sovereign,  he  no  fooner  ap- 
proached him  than  he  alighted  from  his  horle,  and  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet,  while 
Shis  feelings  were  too  powerful  for  .utterance.     Charles   repeatedly  preffed  him  to 
hisbofom,  in  treated  him.to  forget  what  was  paft,  and  .being  unwilling  to  leave  his 
■acompariy.,  ordered  a  bed  to  be  prepared  for  him  in  his  own  apartment. 

When  Madame  was  informed  of  this  event,  fhe  conceived  her  authority  was  at 
an  end.;  'flip  even  SuSpected  that  her  brother  had  been  prejudiced  againft. her,  and 
rthatthe  lofs  of  her  influence  would  not  be  the  only  effect  of  his  reSentment.  She 
haftened  to  write'him  a  fubmilEve  letter,  in  which  fhe  reminded  him  of  the  care 
fhe  had  taken  of  his  infancy,  .entreated  him  not  to  liften  to  the  fuggeftions  of  her 
enemies,  and  afking  permiffion  to  give  a  full  account  of  her  administration.  Charles 
endeavoured  to  quiet  his  filler's  apprehenfions,  by  alluring  her  of  the  continuance 
of  his  .friendfhip,  .and  of  his  unwillingnefs  to  attend  to  any  reports  to  her  preju- 
dice, which,  however,  he  did  not  believe  any  one  would  be  bold  enough  to  ha- 
zard. As  the  king  had  infilled  that -the  duke  or  Orleans  fhould  be  reconciled  to 
ithe  duke  of  Bourbon,  an  interview  took  place  between  them,  at  which  they  not 
.only  promifed  to. forget  the  paft,  but  Swore  mutually  to  protect  and  defend  each 
other  in.  future,  and  to  unite  their  forces  for  the  Support  of  the  royal  authority, 
and  for  the  welfare  of  the  people :  they  affociated  in  this  league  the  count  of  Du- 
bois, the  nrarclchal  de  Baudricourt,  the  bifhops  of  Albi  and  Montauban,  and 
■3,h:  iftr.ds  c.'.  Miolans,  Lille,  Bouchage  and  Gonnaut     The  duke  of  Orleans 
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reaped  the  fruits  of  this  reconciliation;  the  government  of  Normandy  was  con- 
ferred  on  him,  and  he  received  orders  to  repair  to  that  province,  to  adopt  fuch 
meafures  as  prudence  mould  fugged  to  him  for  defending  it  from  a  threatened 
invafion  of  the  Englifh.- 

The  king  of  the  Romans,  on  his  return  from  Hungary,  received  an  embaffy 
from  the  duchefs  of  Brittany,  who  apprifed  him  of  the  lofs  of  Nantes,  and  of 
the  danger  to  which  fhe  was  expofed  at  Rennes.-  Maximilian,  haftened  to  his 
father,  who, r  convening  a  diet  of  the  empire,  at  Nuremberg,  obtained  from  the 
princes  a  fupply  of  twelve  thoufand  men ;-  but  the  avaricious  emperor  pofitively 
refufed  to  advance  him  fufficient  money  for  the  fupport  of  thefe  troops ;;  and  as 
the  infidious  machinations  of  the  French  king  had  excited  a  frefh  infurrettion  in-' 
Flanders,  he  was  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  obtaining  a  fupply  front  his  Flemifh 
fubjecls, 

While  the  court'  of  France  were  ftudious  to  provide  employment  for  Maximilian-7- 
in  his  own  dominions,  they  laid  frefh  fnares  for  the  duchefs   of  Brittany,  who 
was  nowfurrounded  by  traitors.     Her  council:  was  entirely  compofed  of  men  *' 
in  the  intereft  of  France  ;  even  her  chancellor,  Montauban,  had  withdrawn  his- 
opposition  to  the  fchemes  of  Charles.      On  the.  fir  ft  mention  of  her  marriage 
with  the  king,  fhe  broke  out  into  fuch  violent  reproaches,  fhe  exhibited  fuch 
strong  fymptoms  of  defpair,  that  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  prefs  it...    She  had: 
imbibed  a  ftrong  prepoffeffion  'againft  the   French  nation,    particularly   againft.'" 
Charles,  the  author  of  all  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  her  family  :'  fhe  was 
convinced,  too,  that  her  inheritance,  rather  than  her  perfon^  was.  the.  object  of 
his  purfuits,  and  this  idea  encreafed  her  hatred  and1  difguft.-  Befides  fhe  had  fixed':; 
her  affections  on   Maximilian  and  fhe  could; not,-  fhe  thought,  give  her  hand  to  >■ 
another,  without  incurring  the-  greateft  guilt,  and  violating,  the  molt- facred  en- 
gagements.    The  prince  of  Orange,  who,  as  her  coufin-german,  had  been  entruft-- 
ed  with  the  negociation,  informed  the  king,  that  it  would  be  neceffary.  to  fupport: 
his  remonftrances  by  the  operation  of  terror,  and  particularly  to  take  effectual 
meafures  for  preventing  the  duchefs  from  repairing  to  England,  whither  fhe  was. 
refolved  to  fly  fooner  than  give  her  hand  to  his  majefty.     CharleSj  whom  a  juffc 
fenfe  of  honour  and  delicacy  mould  have  induced  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  an 
woman  to  whom  he  was  odious,  haftened  to  profit  by  this  advice  ;  the-  army 
under  the  vifccunt  of  Rohan  feizedupon  Lower  Brittany  ;  while  La-Tremouille,-. 
with  another,  inverted  Rennes,  then  the  refidence  of  the  duchefs ;.  and 'the  king,, 
with  a  third,,  entered  Brittany  on  the  fide  of   Anjou.-    The  confiernation.  was; 
now  general :  there  was  not  a  garrifon  in  the  duchy  capable  of  .with (landing fuch'- 
fuperior  forces;  no  orders  had  been  iffued   for  levying  troops,,  and:  there- was; 
no  general  to  lead  them*  if  any  had  been  levied.     The  prince  of  Grange,  Dunois?i 
Rieux,  and.  the  other  members  of  the  council,  were  fnut  up"  with  the  duchefs.,., 
and  availing  themfelves  of  the  diftreffed'  fituation:  to  which,  their'  treacherous; 
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machinations  had  reduced  her,  they  told  her  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  loft, 
and  that  the  only  alternative  left  her,  was  to  become  queen  of  France,  or  a  dif-  ' 
inherited  princefs,  and  they  defired  fhe  would  immediately  take  her  choice. 

The  unfortunate  duchefs,  affailed  on  all  fides,  and  finding  no  one  fufficiently 
lioneft  to  fupport  her  in  the  virtuous  refolution  fhe  had  adopted,  was  at  length 
■compelled  to  open  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  confent  to  efpoufe  the  man  fhe  hated. 
She  was  accordingly  taken  to  the  caftle  of  Langeais  in  Touraine,  where  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  on  the  fixteenth  of  December,  149 1  ;  from  thence  fhe 
was  conducted  to  Saint  Denis,  where  the  ceremony  of  her  coronation  was  per- 
formed. She  then  made  her  entry  into  Paris,  aniidft  the  acclamations  of  the 
.people. 

By  the  marriage  contract,  Anne,  daughter  and  fole  heirefs  to  the  duke  of 
Brittany,  fince  the  death  of  her  filter,  which  occured  the  preceding  year,  ceded 
•and  transferred  to  the  king,  in  cafe  fhe  died  before  him,  and  left  no  children,  all 
her  rights  to  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  the  county  of  Nantes,  and  all  her  other 
eltates  and  lordfkips  whatfoever;  and  Charles,  king  of  France,  on  the  other 
part,  in  cafe  he  died  firft  and  left  no  children,  ceded  and  transferred  to  the 
princefs  all  his  rights  and  pretentions  to  the  faid  duchy,  county  and  lordflnp,  on 
-condition  that  fhe  Ihould  marry  no  other  than  the  king  of  France,  his  fucceffor, 
if  that  monarch  mould  confent  to  efpoufe  her  ;  and  in  cafe  he  were  already 
married,  that  fhe  flioujd  give  her  hand  to  the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  who  ihould 
be  bound  to  do  homage  for  the  duchy,  and  not  alienate  nor  transfer  any  part 
of  her  territories,  except  to  the  king. 

A.  D.    1492.]     Maximilian  had  loft  a  confiderabte  territory  which  he  thought 
he  had  acquired  ;   and  an  acccrnplifhed  princefs  whom  he  had  efpoufed.     He 
infulled  in  the  perfon  of  his  daughter  Margaret,  who  was  fent  back  to  him,  after 
fhe  had  been  treated,  during  home  years,  as  queen  of  Fiance.     Thefe  confic 

threw  him  into  a  moth  violent  rage,  and  he  endeavoured,  by  the  raofl  bitter 
ctivei ,  :o  promote  a  general  confederacy  of  the  European  powers,  for  an  in- 
.  ;  on  1  .  France'.  lie  reprefented  the  king  as  a  ravifher,  a  monftef  of  perfidy, 
who  had  vi  tntonly  violated  the  rights  of  nations,  and  the  moft  facred  oaths. 
He  maintained  that  the  marriage  which  that  monarch  had  contracted  with  a  prin- 
ters already  married,  was  contrary  to  all  laws,  and  that  the  offspring  of  fuch  a 
connection  mult  be  cohfidered  as  baflafds,  and  incapable  of  fucceding  to  the 
throne.  How  far  he  vat  authorifed  to  make  the  last  affertion,  the  Roman  canon- 
ifts,  who,  in  fuch  calls,  generally  allowed  themfelves  a  latitude  of  interpretation 
forbidden  to  the  hiitorian,  were  alone  competent  to  decide;  but  all  the  other 
accufatibn's  were  certainly  well-foundedi 

Charles,  who  had  been  unfortun;  lined  in  a  fchool  for  perfidy  and  falfe- 

hood,  now  fent  arnbafladors  to  the  archduke  Philip,  fovereign  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, who  declared  that  the  Id    \  mailer,  juftly  offended  with   the   king  <  f 
the  Romans  and  the  emperor  Frederic,  for  having  accufed   him  of  taking  away 
princefe  Margaret  in  a  violent  manner.,  thought  his  honour  was  iutereued  m 
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removing  the  fubjeft  of  this  reproach:  for  which  reafon  he  had  chofen  another 
wife,  and  was  ready  to  fend  back  Margaret  in  an  honourable  manner  to  the 
Netherlands,  after  having  given  her  an  education  fuitable  to  her  rank :  that  his: 
majefty  being  aware  that  this  new  arrangement  would  render  a  modification  of 
fome  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Arras  neceffary,  would  confent  to  fubmit 
that  matter  to  commiffioners  appointed  by  either  party,  provided  that  the  king 
of  the  Romans  and  the  archduke  would  previously  renounce  their  alliance  with 
England  and  Spain,  on  which  condition  he  made  them  an  offer  of  his  friend- 
fhip. 

.  To  this  curious  declaration,  the  chancellor  Corondelet  replied,  in  the  name 
of  Maximilian  and  his  fon,  that  the  king  of  France,  in  this  tranfadtion,  had 
neither  confulted  what  he  owed  to  himfelf,  nor  what  he  owed  to  the  princefs 
Margaret,  to  the  archduke,  to  the  king  of  the  R.omans,  and  to  the  emperor. 
That  the  houfe  of  Auftria  would  refent  his  conduct  at  a  proper  time :  that,  with, 
regard  to  the  treaty  of  Arras,  it  would  have  become  thofe  who  had  dictated  the 
terms  of  that  treaty,  to  have  been  more  pun&ual  in  fulfilling  them :  that  the 
king  of  the  Romans  and  the  archduke  beft  knew  what  alliances  they  ought  to 
preferve,  and  what  to  renounce,  and  that  they  had  not  been  accuftomed  to  take 
the  advice  of  the  king  of  France  on  that  head  :  that,  after  what  had  paffed,  they 
cared  as  little  for  his  friendfhip  as  his  hatred. 

This  proper  and  fpirited  reply — which  has  been  ftigmatifed  by  the  French  hif- 
torians  as  offenfive  and  mifplaced — was  followed  by  the  immediate  difmiffion  of  the 
ambafiadors ;  and  the  count  of  Naffau  was,  foon  after,  fent  to  Paris,  in  the 
name  of  the  archdnke,  to  demand  his  finer,  and  the  two  provinces  which  had  -  - 
been  given  as~~Eer~3ower.  Charles  replied  that  he  would  think  of  it  at  his  leifure* 
though  common  juftice  fhould  have  dictated  an  inftant  compliance  with  fuch  a 
demand.  The  Flemings,  and  particularly  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  feeling  the 
greateft  indignation  at  the  affront  offered  to  their  princefs,  and  enraged  with 
France  for  breaking  a  match  which  they  regarded  as  their  own  work,  maffacred 
Coppenole,  one  of  the  demagogues  in  the  intereft  of  the  French,  and  feveral 
of  his  partifans,  and  then  fubmitted  to  a  reconciliation  with  Maximilian,  on 
terms  much  more  fevere   than  thofe  which  they  had  rejected  the  year  before. 

The  attention  of  Charles  was  now  called  to  the  conduft  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
who,  as  well  as  Maximilian,  had  juft  grounds  for  felf- reproach,  in  the  late  im- 
portant tranfact-ion  :  for,  though  it  was  not  poflible  he  mould  have  forefeen  that 
the  affair  would  have  terminated  as  it  did,  his  negligence  in  leaving  his  moft  ufeful 
ally  fo  long  expofed  to  the  attacks  of  a  fuperior  power,  muft  appear  the  remit  of 
timid  caution  and  narrow  politics.  But  he  was  farther  actuated  by  avarice — > 
and  he  fought  the  gratification  of  this  ruling  paffion.  On  the  pretence  of  a 
French  war,  he  iffued  a  commiffton,  for  levying  on  his  people  that  odious  fpecies 
of  taxation,  called  a  Benevolence;  and  the  produce  of  this  tax  not  proving  fufficient 
for  his  purpofe,  he  fummoned  a  parliament,  in  the  hope  of  enriching  himfelf 
{till  farther  by  the  prejudices  and  paffions  of  the  members,  and,  having  expatiated 
Yoio  HI.  I 
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on  thefe  perfuafive  topics,  he  concluded  by  demanding  a  fupply  adequate  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  enterprife; 

The  parliament  fell  into  the  fnare  prepared  for  them  by  the  king,  and  granted 
feim  two  fifteenths  ;  and  an  aft  was  parted,  empowering  them  to  fell  their  eftates^ 
without  paying  the  ufual  fines  for  alienations.  The  Englifh  nobility  were  now 
seized  with  a  violent  thirft  for  military  glory:  they  hoped  to  behold  their  trium- 
phant banners  difplayed  on  the  walls  of  Paris;  and  to  place  the  crown  of  France 
on  the  head  of  their  fovereign.  Many  of  them  mortgaged  their  eftates  for 
large  funis,  or  fold  off  manors,  that  they  might  appear  in  the  field  with  greater 
fplendour. 

The  news  of  thefe  preparations  was  foon  received  in  France  ;  and  as  the  regu- 
lar companies  were  infufficient  to  protect  the  coafts  from  infult,  the  ki  g  con- 
voked the  ban  and  arriere  ban.     In  the  midft  of  thefe  alarms,  the  queen  gave 
birth  to  a  dauphin,  who   was  baptized  by   the   name  of  Charles  Orlando ;   this 
event  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  by  the  Bretons,  and  afforded  the  king 
an  opportunity  for  aflembling  the  ftates  of  that  province,  from  whom  he  exacted 
a  confiderable  contribution ;  in  return  for  which,  he  confirmed  and  extended  the 
privileges  of  the  principal  towns  in  Brittany;  and,   three  years  after,  in   1495, 
he  exempted   the   Bretons  from  the  juriidiction  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
eftablifhed  a  fovereign  court  within  the  duchy,    confifting   of   two  prefidents,: 
and  eighteen  inferior  judges,  ten  of  whom  were  laymen,  and  the  reft  ecclefiaftics.. 
Notwithftanding  the  threats  of  Henry,  the  council  deemed  it  expedient  to  fend 
a  frefh  embaffy   to  the  court  of  England.     The  ambaffadors  were  received  by 
the  Englifh  miniftry,  with  the  utmoft  complacency,  and   if  the  treaty  was  not 
abfolutely  concluded,  it  was,  at  leaft,  far  advanced,  fince,  on  their  return,  and. 
before -Henry  had  completed  his  preparations,  the  king  gave  full  powers   to  the 
marefchal  Defquerdes  and  the  proficient  La  Vaequerie,.  to  treat,  in  his  name,  with 
the  Englifh  plenipotentiaries*.     All  the  towns,  in  the    vicinity  of  Calais,  were 
ftrongly  fortified,    and  the  young  adventurer,  Perkin  Warbec,  fo  celebrated  in 
the  Englifh  hiftory,  was  allured    to    the   court  of  France.     Charles    fent   am- 
baffadors to  Ferdinand,,  king  of  Arragon,  promifing  to  reftore  to   that  monarch- 
the  counties  of  Rouffillon  and  Cerdagne,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  forego  his 
alliance  with  Henry  and  Maximilian.     Ferdinand  accepted  the  propofal,   and  ap- 
pointed commiffioners  to  regulate  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

The  EnglHh  monarch  embarked  with  an  army  of  twenty- five  thoufand  foot, 
and  fixteen  hundred  horfe,  and  landed  at  Calais,  on  thefixth  of  October,  1492. 
Some  imagining,  from  the  late  period  at  which  the  campaign  commenced,  that 
peace  would  foon  be  concluded,  Henry  faid — "He  had  come  over  to  make  an. 
"  entire  conqueft  of  France,  which  was  not  the  work  of  one  fummer.  It  was, 
**•  therefore,  of  no  confequence  at  what  feafon  he  began  the  invafion,  efpecially 
"  -as  he  hail  Calais  ready  for  winter  quarters."     He  inftantly  marched  into   the 
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enemy's  country,  and  laid  fiege  to  Boulogne.  But,  notwithflanding  this  ap- 
pearance of  hoftility,  it  foon  appeared  that  he  was  ferious  in  the  fecret  advances 
which  he  had  made  towards  a  peace  above  three  months  before.  In  order  to 
reconcile  the  minds  of  his  fubjetts  to  this  unexpected  event,  it  was  contrived 
that  ambafladors  mould  arrive  in  the  Englifh  camp  from  the  Low  Countries, 
with  intelligence  that  Maximilian  was  wholly  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagements, 
and  that  no  affiftance  muft  be  expected  from  him.  Thefe  were  foon  followed 
by  meflengers  from  Spain,  who  brought  advice  that  a  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween that  kingdom  and  France,  in  which  Charles  had  ceded  the  counties  of 
Itouffillon  and  Cerdagne  to  Ferdinand :  but  Henry  privately  prevailed  on  the 
marquis  of  Dorfet,  and  twenty-three  other  perfons  of  diftinction,  to  prefent  him 
a  petition  for  agreeing  to  a  treaty  with  France.  The  pretence  was  founded  on  the 
late  feafon  of  the  year,  the  difficulty  of  fupplying  the  army  at  Calais  during  the 
•winter,  the  obftacles  which  daily  occured  to  the  fiege  of  Boulogne,  and  the  de- 
fertion  of  thofe  allies,   whofe  affiftance  had  been  relied  on. 

Thefe  preparatory  fteps  being  previously  taken,  the  Englilh  monarch  appoin- 
ted the  bifhop  of  Exeter,  and  lord  Daubeney,  governor  of  Calais,  to  con- 
fer at  Eftaple's  with  the  French  plenipotentiaries.  Charles  agreed  to  pay  Henry 
feven  hundred  and  forty-five  thoufand  crowns — nearly  four  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  fterlingof  our  prefent  money — partly  as  a  reimburfement  of  the  expences 
he  had  incurred  in  behalf  of  the  duchefs  of  Brittany,  and  partly  as  arrears  of  the 
penfion  due  to  Edward  the  fourth  ;  and  he  farther  ftipulated  a  yearly  penfion  to 
Henry,  and  his  heirs,  of  twenty-five  thoufand  crowns. 

A.  D.  1+93.]  Maximilian  had  the  option  of  being  comprehended  in  the  trea- 
ty, but,  difdaining  to  be  in  any  refpect  beholden  to  anally  of  whom  he  had  jufl 
grounds  for  complaint,  he  rejected  the  propofal  with  fovereign  contempt.  About 
this  time,  the  citizens  of  Arras,  dilgufted  with  the  conduct  of  the  French,  took 
an  opportunity  of  delivering  that  town  to  the  Auftrians.  The  marefchal  Defquer- 
dzs,  who  was  a  moft  deteftable  politician,  advifed  the  king  to  puniih  his  rebellious 
vaffal  by  annexing  the  counties  of  A.rtois  and  Flanders  to  the  crown  ;  thus  he 
wifhed  to  deprive  the  archduke  of  his  lawful  inheritance,  for  having  defended  his 
father  againft  his  rebellious  fubjects,  and  for  having  refilled  an  infult  offered  to  his 
fifter.  Charles  rejected  the  treacherous  advice  of  Defquerdes,  and  even  conclu- 
ded a  treaty  with  Maximilian  and  his  fon,  by  which  he  agreed  to  reftore  Artois 
and  Franche-Comte  ;  referving  only  the  three  towns  of  Hefdin,  Aire  and  Be- 
thune,  which  were  to  be  fequeitered  in  the  hands  of  Defquerdes,  till  the  arch- 
duke mould  come  of  age-,  and  Tournay,  Mortagne,  and  Saint  Amand,  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  France. 

This  peace  was  concluded  very  opportunely  for  Maximilian ;  whofe  father,  the 
=emperor  Frederick,  having  died  at  Lintz,  in  the  feventy-fhird  year  of  his  age,, 
the  Turks  profited  by  the  occafion  to  make  incurfions  into  Croatia  and  Auftria. 

In  the  treaty  Charles  concluded  with  Ferdinand,  he  had  exacted  a  promife,  in 
-return  for  the  ceilion  of  Rouffillon  and  Cerdagne,  that  the  king  of  Arragon  mould 
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oppofe  no  obftacle  to  his  proje&ed  attempts  upon  Italy  ;  that  he  fhould  not  marry 
his  children,  either  to  thofe  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  or  to  the  children  of 
Henry  ;  and  that  he  fhould  form  no  kind  of  connexion,  by  mar;  iage,  with  either 
of  thofe  princes.  But  Ferdinand  was  no  fooner  in  poffefiion  of  Rouffillon,  than 
he  married  one  of  his  daughters,  the  Infanta  Catharine,  to  Arthur,  prince 
of  Wales ;  and,  on  the  death  of  that  prince,  contracted  her  to  his  brother  Hen- 
ry ;  another  of  his  daughters  he  married  to  the  archduke  Philip,  only  fon  to  Maxir 
milian  :  and  his  fon  elpoufed  the  princefs  Margaret,  whom  Charles  had  fent  back 
to  her  father*. 

It  will  be  neceflary  to  take  a  fhort  review  of  the  motives  and  origin  of  a  war 
which  forms  an  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  France,  and  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
three  fucceffive  reigns. 

Charles  was  born  with  a  delicate  conftitution  and  a  feeble  frame  ;  his  father  had 
ftrictly  forbidden  his  application  to  any  ferious  ftudy  ;  and  had  contented  himfelf 
with  reciting  to  him  the  atchievements  of  thofe  monarchs  who  had  acquired  the 
greater!  glory  in  the  government  of  France,  and  with  attempting  to  make  the  feeds 
of  emulation  ihoot  forth  in  his  infant  mind.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  became 
eager  for  inftruclion,  and  having  perufed  with  avidity  the  Commentaries  of  Cjefar, 
and  the  life  of  Charlemagne,  he  became  enamoured  of  thofe  warriors,  and  chofe 
them  for  his  heroes.  Led  away  by  a  martial  ardour,  and  feduced  by  a  blind  pre- 
fumption,  he  thought,  that  in  order  to  equal  his  models,  he  had  only  to  form  an 
enterprife,  in  boldnefs  and  extent  furpaffing  their  own.  With  this  view,  he  re- 
folved  on  forming  the  fiege  of  Conftantinople,  and  on  completing  the  conqueft  of 
the  eaftern  empire.  Having  adopted  this  refolution,  the  next  objecb  of  confider- 
ation  was  to  find  the  means  of  tranfporting  an  army  to  the  gates  of  that  capital  : 
France,  at  this  period,  had  but  a  fmall  number  of  trading  veffels,  which,  in  time 
of  war,  were  equipped  for  hoftile  purpofes :  to  have  recourfe,  as  in  the  times  of 
the  former  crufades,  to  the  Venetians  or  other  Italian  ftates,  was  deemed  dange- 
rous, as  the  king's  perfon,  and  the  fafety  of  the  ftate,  muft,  in  that  cafe,  have 
been  trufted  to  the  difcretion  of  foreigners  ;  befides,  it  was  neceflary  to  fecure  a 
place  of  retreat  in  cafe  of  misfortune.  The  pofleflion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
would,  from  its  fituation  and  flourifhing  towns,  have  procured  him  all  the  advan- 
tages he  could  defire ;  he  therefore  refolved,  previous  to  his  grand  expedition,  to- 
enforce  his  claims  to  that  part  of  Italy. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  well  as  Sicily,  which  was  annexed  to  it,  had  been 
enjoyed,  for  the  bell  part  of  two  centuries,  by  the  princes  of  the  two  royal  houfes 
•of  Anjou.     Alphonfo,  king  of  Arragon,  whofe  anceftors  had   taken  Sicily  from 

*  Itisfaid  that  this  princeCs,  on  her  voyage  to  Spain,  whither  (lie  was  going  to  celebrate  her 
marriage,  had  nearly  perifhed  in  aftorm;  and  expecting  the  veil'el  to  fink  every  moment,  the  took 
•  ut  a  peHcil,  and  wrote  the  following  epitaph  on  heifelf — 

"  Ci  git  Margot,   la  gente  deirtoifellc, 

"  Qu'  ent  deux  maris,  &  li  mourut  pucelle." 
Which  may  be  thus  translated — 

Beneath  this  tomb,  the  gentle  Margaret's  laid, 

Who  had  two  Jaulbands,  and  yet  dy'd  a  maid. 
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the  Anjevin  princes,  availing  himfelf  of  the  troubles  which  prevailed  in  France, 
defpoiled  themalfoof  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  he  eftabliftied  his  refidence. 
This  prince,  at  his  death,  left  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  and  the  ifland  of  Sicily, 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  anceftors,  to  his  brother  don  Juan,  father  to  Fer- 
dinand of  Arragon ;  but,  with  the  confent  of  the  pope,  who  was  confidered  as 
lord  paramount  of  Naples,  he  bequeathed  his  conqueft  to  a  natural  fon,  named 
Ferdinand,  who  refilled  all  the  efforts  made  to  difpoffefs  him  of  that  kingdom  by 
Rene  of  Anjou,  titular  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  his  fon  John,  commonly 
called  the  duke  of  Calabria.  The  failure  of  thefe  princes  to  recover  the  domi- 
nions of  their  anceftors,  had  proceeded  from  the  difinclination  of  Lewis  the  Ele- 
venth to  promote  the  elevation  of  any  part  of  his .  family,  which  had  led  him  to 
fruftrate  all  their  plans.  King  Rene,  having  furvived  his  fon  and  grandfon,  left- 
all  his  claims  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  county  of  Provence,  to  his  ne- 
phew, the  count  of  Maine,  in  preference  to  Rene,  duke  of  Lorraine,  fon  to 
Yoland,  his  eldeft  daughter.  The  count,  dying  foon  after  without  heirs,  be- 
queathed all  his  rights  and  pretenfions  to  Lewis  the  Eleventh  ;  and  after  him,  to 
the  dauphin  Charles,  and  all  his  fucceffors  on  the  throne  of  France.  To  this  fe- 
cond  will  no  oppofition  could  be  formed,  but  the  validity  of  the  firft  was  ftrongly 
contefted  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  maintained  that  Provence  and  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  not  being  fubjecl:  to  the  Salic  law,  and  havfng  been  frequently 
governed  by  females,  belonged  of  right  to  his  mother  ;  and  that  his  grandfather 
had  no  power  to  annihilate  the  rights  of  nature,  by  a  deed  which  had  been  extort- 
ed from  him  at  an  age  when  his  faculties  were  impaired.  The  king  of  France  pro- 
duced a  family  compact,  and  the  wills  of  the  two  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Anjou, 
who  had  appointed  their  male  heirs  to  fucceed  them,  to  the  prejudice  of  females,, 
who  were  more  nearly  related  to  them. 

The  duke  of  Lorraine  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  king,  who  refolved  to  en- 
force his  pretenfions  on  the  firft  favourable  opportunity,  which  fpeedily  occurred. 
The  Neapolitans,  difgufted  w  ith  the  oppreftive  and  tyrannical  conducl  of  Ferdinand 
the  Firft,  and  his  fon  Alphonfo,  had  refolved  to  depofe  the  former,  and  difinhe- 
rit  the  latter  ;  the  nobility  had  taken  up  arms  to  effect  this  purpofe,  but,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  pope  Innocent  the  Eighth,  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  and  tranquillity  reftored.  But,  in  violation  of  this  treaty,  which 
they  had  ratified  by  the  moft  folemn  oaths,  Ferdinand  and  his  fon  invited  the  no- 
bility (under  pretence  of  attending  the  celebration  of  a  marriage)  to  the  palace,, 
where  they  were  feized  and  maflacred.  Three  only  efcaped,  viz..  the  prince  of 
Salerno,  and  two  of  his  nephews,  fons  to  the  prince  of  Bifignano.  Thefe  left 
the  kingdom  in  difguife,  and  haftening  to  Venice,  confulted  the  fenate,  as  to  what 
monarch  they  fhould  apply  for  affiftance.  Three  princes  had  claims  to  the  king- 
dom of  Naples;  Ferdinand,  the  Catholic;  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  Charles 
the  Eighth.  The  fenate  excluded  the  firft,  becaufe,  being  already  mafter  of  Si- 
cily, he  would,  by  the  conqueft  of  Naples,  become  a  too  formidable  neighbour 
to  the  other  Italian  ftates.     The  duke  of  Lorraine,  they  obferved,  had  outlived 
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his  reputation,  and  it  would  be  abfurd  to  lofe  time  in  attempting  to  raife  the  dead. 
To  the  king  of  France  neither  of  tbefe  objections  could  be  oppofed,  and  the  Nea- 
politan refugees  accordingly  refolved  to  apply  to  Charles. 

The  folicitations  of  the  prince  of  Salerno  and  his  nephews  were  ftrongly  fecond- 
ed  by  ambaffadors  from  Ludovico  Sforza,  furnamed  the  Moor,  who  governed 
Milan  in  the  name  of  his  nephew,  John  Galleazzo,  the  lawful  fovereign  of  that 
duchy  ;  and  from  pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  a  man  of  infamous  character,  who 
was  raifed  to  the  papacy,  notwith (landing  he  had  five  natural  children,  whom  he 
publicly  acknowledged,  by  Vanoffa,  a  lady  of  Rome.  The  object  of  thefe  prin- 
ces was  to  check  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Neopolitan  monarch,  and  of  Pietro 
-de  Medicis,  duke  of  Florence,  who  had  evinced  a  diipofition  to  oppofe  the  defigns 
of  the  ufurper  (who  meant  to  dethrone  his  unfufpe&ing  kinfman,  and  feat  himfeif 
on  the  ducal  throne)  and  of  the  fovereign  pontiff. 

The  ambaffadors  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  where,  by  an  artful  harangue, 
they  influenced  the  military  ardour  of  Charles,  though  the  arguments  made  a  very 
different  impreffion  on  the  members  of  his  council.  Admiral  de  Graville  reprefen- 
ted,  that  a  war,  infuch  a  diftant  country,  where  no  communication  could  be  pre- 
served with  France,  would  be  attended  with  immenfe  expence,  without  much  pro- 
bability of  a  happy  iffue :  that  the  enemies  whom  they  propofed  to  attack,  were 
by  no  means  fo  contemptible  as  the  ambaffadors  had  reprefented  them  ;  that  every 
body  did  juftice  to  the  penetration,  knowledge,  and  prudence  of  Ferdinand,  who 
-was  fuppofed  to  have  amaffed  immenfe  treafures  during  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years  j 
*hat  his  fon  Alphonfo  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  the  braved  warrior  and  the  beft  gen- 
eral in  Italy  ;  that  thefe  princes  were  allied  to  the  king  of  Spain,,  who  would  never 
tamely  acquiefcein  the  depofition  of  his  neareft  relations,  nor  fuffer  the  French  to 
■eitabliih  themfelves  in  the  vicinity  of  Sicily  ;  that  profeflions  of  the  Italians  were 
not  to  be  trufted  ;  nor  was  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  they  would  behold  the  crown  of 
Naples  on  the  head  of  a  French  king  ;  that  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  whofe  political 
knowledge  no  one  would  diipute,  had  conftantly  rejected  the  invitations  of  the 
popes  to  carry  his  arms  into  Italy  ;  and  that,  before  any  engagement  were  contract 
ted,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  fend  fome  prudent  perfons  into  Italy,  to  found  the  dif- 
pofitions  of  the  different  courts. 

Craville's  opinion  was  adopted  by  the  whole  council ;  even  the  king  himfeif 
apeared  to  concur  in  it,  and  he  accordingly  appointed  Peron  de  Bafchi,  and  fome 
other  perfons  diftinguiihed  for  their  merit,  his  ambaffadors  to  the  Italian  courts ; 
'but  he  was  fecretly  determined  not  to  wait  their  return  before  he  fettled  his  plan 
■of  operations.  Led  away  by  the  warmth  of  his  imagination,  Charles  privately 
ilgned  a  treaty,  by  which  he  engaged  to  conduct  an  army  into  Italy,  fufficiently 
powerful  to  enfure  the  conqueft  of  Naples.  Ludovico,  on  his  lide,  promifed  to 
give  his  troops  a  free  paffage  through  the  duchy  of  Milan  ;  to  reinforce  them 
with  a  body  of  five  hundred  men  at  arms  ;  to  lend  the  king  two  hundred  thoufand 
ducats  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  war  ;  and  to  give  him  permiffion  to  equip,  in 
■the  port  of  Genoa,  as  many  v.efiels  as  he  fhould  want  for  the  expedition. 
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A.  D.  1494.]  On  the  firft  report  of  the  hoftile  defigns  of  Charles,  the  king 
of  Naples  fent  an  embafly  to-  France,  offering  to  pay  homage,  and  an  annual  tri- 
bute of  fifty  thoufand  crowns.  Thefe  conditions,  i'a  anvantageous  to  France,  were 
rejected  by  the  king,  ambitious  of  the  fame  of  a  conqueror  ;  Ferdinand,  doubt- 
ful  of  the  fidelity  of  his  fubje&s,  oppreffed  by  years,  and  fenfible  of  the  calami- 
ties which  impended  over  his  country,  was  feized  with  an  apoplexy,  which  termi- 
nated his  exiftence,  and  his  crown  devolved  on  his  fon,  Alphonfo  the  Second. — ■• 
That  prince  immediately  prepared  to  detach  the  fovereign  pontiff  from  the  intereft 
ef  the  French;  and,  by  procuring  fplendid  eftablifhments  for  his  fons,  he  not 
only  fucceeded  in  that  attempt,  but  engaged  Alexander  to  join  him  in  an  applica- 
tion to  the  fultan  Bajazet,  requeuing  his  afliftance  in  oppofing]  the  projected  in- 
vafion  of  Charles. 

Charles  had  fent  the  lord  d'Urfe  to  Genoa,  to  make  the  neceffary  preparations 
for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet.  The  troops  were  already  in  motion,  though  Charles 
had  not  yet  made  known  his  defigns  to  the  nation.  The  refinance  he-  had  expe- 
rienced from  the  council  had  made  him  dread  a  ftill  greater  oppofition  from  the 
parliaments,  and  principal  towns.  He  was  perfuaded  by  thofe  who  favoured  his 
paffions,  to  take  the  nation,  as  it  were,  by  furprife,  that  the  advice  of  the  more 
prudent  part  of  his  council  might  not  have  rime  to  operate.  He  accordingly  ap- 
pointed a  day  for  holding  a  grand  tournament  at  Lyons,  to  which  all  the  nobility, 
of  the  kingdom  repaired,  and,  in  the  midit  of  their  feftivity,  hepropofed  to  them- 
an  immediate  expedition  to  Italy,  the  glory  and  dangers  whereof  he  expreffed  his 
refolution  to  fhare.  Moil  of  the  nobles  eagerly  embraced  a  plan,  which,  in  their 
eooler  moments,  they  would  have  reeled  ;  and,  that  their  ardour  might  not  be 
fuffered  to  cool,  hegare  orders  for  the  troops  to  advance  without  delay. 

But  Charles's  inattention  to  bufmefs  and  want  of  forefight  were  never  more 
ftrongly  difplayed  than  on  this  occafion,  for  when  the  army  began  their  march,  it 
appeared  that  no  money  had  been  provided  for  their  fubfiftance*.  The  king  was 
obliged  to  borrow,  of  a  banker  at  Genoa,  one  hundred  thoufand  ducats,  at  the 
«normous  intereft  of  fourteen  thoufand  ducats  for  four  monchs ;  and  a  banker  at" 
Milan  advanced  fifty  thoufand  more.  Thefe  fums  proving  infufficient,  even  for 
the  equipment  of  the  fleet,  recourfe  was  had  to  extraordinary  meafures  ;  and  by 
anticipations  of  the  revenue,  and  other  expedients,  he  raifed  fufiicient  to  begin  his 
enterprife. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  was  appointed  to  command  the  fleet ;  and  the  duke  of 
Bourbon  was  created  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  abfenee  of 
Charles.  The  count  of  Angouleme  was  made  governor  of  Guienne  ;  Normandy- 
and  Picardy  were  enirufted  to  the  care  of  admiral  Graville  :  Burgundy  to  thi- 
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marefchal  de  Baudricourt ;  Champagne  to  the  lord  d'Orval,  and  Brittany  to  the 
baron  d'Av^gour,   and  the  vifcount  de  Rohan.* 

After  taking  every  neceffary  precaution  for  the  fafety  of  the. kingdom,  the 
king  left  Lyons,  and  repaired  to  Grenoble,  where  he  appointed  commiffioners 
for  providing  the  troops  with  provifions ;  and  appointed  the  officers  who  were  to 
command  under  him.  The  death  of  the  marefchal  Defquerdes,  which  occured 
at  this  period,  proved  a  great  lofs  to  Charles  ;  for  though  he  had  many  other  ex- 
perienced commanders,  fuch  as  the  count  de  Montpenfier  ;  la  Tremouille  ;  d'Au- 
bigni ;  and  marefchals  de  Gie  and  de  Rieux,  yet  had  he  none  to  whofe  advice  he 
paid  fuch  implicit  refpe£t. 

Charles  continued  his  march  through  Dauphine'  to  Savoy,  where  he  experien- 
ced a  magnificent  reception  from  the  duchefs-dowager,  who,  being  informed  that 
he  was  in  want  of  money,  and  having  none  to  advance  him,  lent  him  her  jewels, 
which  fhe  requefted  he  would  pledge  for  twelve  thoufand  ducats.  When  he  came 
to  Cafal,  the  marchionefs  of  Montferrat  was  equally  generous,  and  lent  him  her 
jewels  alfo,  towards  defraying  the  neceffary  expences  of  the  enterprife. 

The  king  arrived  at  Aft,  in  Piedmont,  the  place  appointed  for  the  general 
rendezvous  of  his  army,  on  the  ninth  of  September  :  he  was  here  feized  with 
the  fmall  pox,  from  which  he  recovered,  after  the  moft  imminent  danger  of 
his  life.  The  joy  occafioned  by  the  return  of  his  health,  was  farther  encreafed 
by  the  news  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  obtained  a  vicf  ory  over  the  fleet  of 
Naples,  commanded  by  don  Frederic,  brother  to  Alphonfo  :  the  duke  himfelf 
was  the  bearer  of  this  intelligence. 

Charles  left  Aft  on  the  fixth  of  O&ober,  and  purfued  his  victorious  career 
towards  Naples.  Previous  to  his  departure  from  Piedmont,  he  had  an  interview 
with  Ludovico  Sforza,  who  left  him,  in  a  few  days,  to  take  poffeiTion  of  Milan, 
which  he  feized,  on  the  death  of  John  Galleazzo,  his  nephew,  though  that 
prince  had  left  an  infant  fon.  The  pope,  apprifed  of  the  approach  of  the  French, 
lent  a  nuncio  to  the  king,  to  forbid  him  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  fet 
foot  on  (he  territories  of  the  church  ;  but  Charles  replied,  that  he  had  made  a 
vow  to  vifit  the  tomb  of  Saint  Peter,  and  was  refolved  to  fulfil  it. 

The  army  prepared  to  pafs  the  Appenines.  It  confifted  of  the  king's  houf- 
hold  troops,  compofed  of  one  hundred  gentlemen,  and  four  hundred  archers ; 
fixteen  hundred  lances,  each  lance  having  fix  horfes  ;  twelve' thoufand  infantry, 
half  Swifs,  half  Gafcons,  and  a  numerous  body  of  volunteers  : — the  train  of  ar- 
tillery confifted  of  one  hundred  and  forty   pieces!. 

Charles's  cavalry  was  entirely  compofed  of  thofe  companies  of  Gendarmes, 
embodied  by  Charles  the  Seventh,  and  continued  by  Lewis  the  Eleventh;  and 
his  infantry,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  confifted  partly  of  Swifs,  hired  of  the 
Cantons,  and  partly  of  Gafcons,  who  were  armed  and  difciplined  after  th« 
Swifs  model. 

*  Chronique  d'Aquitnine.— Fontanieu,  ree.  des  pieces.         i  Guicciardini,  torn.  i.  lib    i.  p.  84. 
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The  arms  and  difcipline  of  the  Swifs  were  different  from  thofe  of  other  Eu- 
ropean nations.  During  their  long  and  violent  ftruggles  in  defence  of"  their 
liberties  againff:  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  whofe  armies,  like  thofe  of  other  confider- 
abie  princes,  confifted  chiefly  of  heavy-armed  cavalry,  the  Swifs  found  that  their 
poverty,  and  the  fmall  number  of  gentlemen  refiding  in  their  country,  at  that 
time  barren  and  ill-cultivated,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  bring  into  the  field 
any  body  of  horfe  capable  of  facing  the  enemy.  Neceflity  compelled  them  to 
place  all  their  confidence  in  infantry  ;  and,  in  order  to  render  it  capable  of  with- 
ftanding  the  mock  of  cavalry,  they  gave  the  foldiers  breaft-plates  and  helmets  as 
defenfive  armour ;  together  with  long  fpears,  halberts,  and  heavy  fvvords,  as 
weapons  of  offence.  They  formed  them  into  large  battalions,  ranged  in  deep 
and  clofe  array,  fo  that  they  could  prefent,  on  every  fide,  a  formidable  front  to 
the  enemy*. 

After  the  army  had  paffed  the  Appenines,  Montpenfier,  who  commanded  the 
vanguard,  inverted  Fivizano,  the  firft  fortrefs  in  the  Florentine  dominions  ;  the 
place  being  carried  by  affault,  the  whole  garrifon  and  molt  of  the  inhabitants, 
were  put  to  the  fvvord  ;  the  Italians,  who  had  been  wholly  unufed  to  fuch  treat- 
ment, were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  conftexnation  by  this  cruel  mode  of  waging 
war.  The  French  next  approached  the  fmall  town  of  Serezana,  and  the  ftrong 
fortrefs  of  Serezanello,  which,  from  their  fituation,  on  the  fummit  of  lofty 
rocks,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  dry  and  barren  country,  might  long  have  refilled 
their  utmoft  efforts ;  but  the  arrival  of  Pietro  de  Medicis  in  their  camp,  foon  re- 
moved this  difficulty. 

Alarmed  at  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  French  arms,  Pietro  was  induced  to  fign 
a  treaty  with  Charles,  by  which  he  engaged  immediately  to  deliver  up  to  the 
French  the  fortrefs  of  Serezanello,  with  the  towns  of  Serezana,  Pietra-Santa, 
Pifa,  and  Leghorn;  and  to  make  the  Florentines  advance  him,  by  way  of  loan, 
the  fum  of  two  hundred  thoufand  ducats.  The  king,  on  his  part,  promifed  to 
reftore  the  towns,  as  foon  as  he  mould  have  completed  the  reduction  of  Naples. 
The  Florentines  were  fo  incenfed  with  Pietro,  for  having  figned  fuch  a  difnonour- 
able  treaty,  that  they  declared  him  a  traitor  to  the  ftate,  and  compelled  him  to 
take  refuge  in  Venice.  Charles  paffed  through  Pifa,  whofe  inhabitants  defired 
to  be  taken  under  his  immediate  protection,  and  to  be  confidered,  thenceforth, 
as  fubjefts  of  France,  and  continued  his  route  to  Florence ;  into  which  city, 
after  fome  hefitation  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  he  obtained  admiffion,  and  re- 
newed, with  the  Florentines  themfelves,  the  very  treaty  which  had  induced  them 
to  expel  Pietro  de  Medicis.  From  Florence  Charles  marched  to  Sienna,  where  he 
was  received  with  joy  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  levelled  their  walls,  and  pulled 
down  their  gates,  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  his  troops.  The  pope  received 
the  intelligence  of  his  fuccefs  with  terror.;  he  haftily  retired  into  the  caftle  of 
Saint  Angelo,  and  commanded  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  viftor,  who 

*  Machiavel's  Art  of  war,  b.  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  451. 
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took  poffemon  of  the  city  without  linking  a  blow,  and  difpofed  of  his  troops  in 
the  different  quarters  of  it.  But  Charles  refilled  the  importunities  of  thofe 
cardinals,  who  advifed  him  to  depofe  the  profligate  and  turbulent  Alexander,  and 
fill  the  apoftolic  chair  with  a  more  holy  fucceffor.  The  king  rejected  their  coun- 
fels,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  folemnly  granted  him 
the  invefture  of  Naples,  and  delivered  to  him  the  towns  of  Viterbo,  Terracina, 
Spoleto  and  Civita-Vecchia,  with  his  fon,  Cefar  Borgia,  cardinal  of  Valenza, 
as  a  pledge  of  the  fincerity  of  his  intentions. 

A.  D.  1495.]  Alphonfo  the  Second,  king  of  Naples,  at  this  critical  con- 
iunclure,  abdicated  the  throne,'  and  refigned  his  fceptre  to  his  fon  Ferdinand  the 
Second,  and  retired  to  the  town  of  Mazara,  at  the  fartheft:  extremity  of  Sicily, 
where  he  paffed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  convent :  Alphonfo  had  received 
Intelligence  that  a  powerful  confederacy  was  forming  at  Venice,  for  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  French  from  Italy,  and  that  Ludovico  Sforza  was  the  principal 
promoter  of  it ;  and  he  was  afraid,  that  the  perfonal  hatred  which  fub lifted  be- 
tween him  and  Ludovico  might  prevent  that  nobleman  from  bringing  matters  to 
a  conclusion,  till  fuch  time  as  he  could  be  certain  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  him. 

Charles  was  at  Rome  when  he  received  the  news  of  this  flrange  revolution; 
aware  how  effential  it  was  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprife,  not  to  allow  young 
Ferdinand  time  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  he  began  his 
march  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  after  he  had  remained  near  a  month  at 
Rome,  he  arrived  the  next  day  at  Veletri. 

From  Veletri,  the  army  proceeded  to  invert  the  fmall  town  of  Monte  Fortino, 
which  was  taken  by  affault,  and  abandoned  to  the  rage  of  the  foldiers.  Monte 
di  San  Giovani  was  next  reduced,  and  experienced  a  fimilar  fate  ;  and  this  fe- 
■verity,  to  which  the  Italians  were  wholly  unaccuftomed,  fpread  fuch  a  general 
confternation,  that  not  another  town  durft  refufe  to  open  its  gates. 

Ferdinand,  having  affembled  an  army  of  fifty  fquadrons,  and  fix  thoufand 
infantry,  took  poffeffion  of  the  ftrong  poft  of  San-Germano,  refolved  to  difpute 
with  the  French  the  entrance  into  his  dominions.  He  could  not  have  chofen  a 
more  proper  place  for  making  a  ftand ;  he  was  protected  on  one  fide  by  a 
fteep  and  rugged  mountain,  on  the  other  by  impaflible  marfhes ;  and  his  front 
was  defended  by  the  river  Garigliano.  Ferdinand  had  alfo  rendered  the  ap- 
proach to  it  more  difficult  by  cutting  down  a  great  quantity  of  trees,  and  by 
erecting  batteries  which  commanded  the  road.  The  attempt  to  force  this  pafs 
would  have  been  extremely  dangerous,  but  the  terror  which  preceded  the 
French  had  unmanned  the  enemy.  They  no  fooner  perceived  Lewis  d'Armagnac, 
count  of  Guife,  fon  to  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Nemours,  advance  towards  them 
with  three  hundred  lances,  and  two  thoufand  infantry,  than,  forgetting  the 
flrength  of  their  poll,  they  fled  with  the  utmoft  precipitation.  Ferdinand,  in 
vain,  attempted  to  rally  his  troops,  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  torrent,  and 
10  fhut  himfelf  up,  with  his  cowardly  followers,  in  the  town  of  Capua.     Here 
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he  hoped  to  refill  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  till  the  arrival  of  foreign  fuccours ; 
but  fortune  continued  her  perfecution,  and  ibon  deprived  him  of  this  laft  re- 
fource  :  the  news  of  an  infureftion  at  Naples,  compelled  him  to  fly  to  that 
capital,  prornifing,  however,  to  return  to  Capua  the  next  day ;  but  after  his 
departure,  Gianiacopo  da  Triulzi,  to  whom  he  had  entrufted  the  command  of 
the  town  during  his  abfence,  furrendered  it  to  the  king.  The  town  of  Averfa, 
fituated  mid-way  between  Capua  and  Naples,  alfo  fent  a  deputation  to  Charles. 
The  capital  iffelf  was  in  commotion. 

Having  difcovered,  by  certain  fymptoms,  the  intention  of  the  garrifon,  which 
cenfifted  of  five  hundred  Germans,  to  feize  his  perfon,  and  deliver  him  to  the 
French,  he  gave  up  to  them  all  the  furniture  and  effects  which  the  caftle  con- 
tained;  and  while  "they  were  employed  in  dividing  the  fpoil,  he  efcaped  by  a 
private  door,  and  embarked  for  the  Ifle  of  Ifchia,  about  thirty  miles  from  Naples. 
On  his  arrival  at  that  place,  the  governor  refufed  to  admit  him  into  the  citadel, 
unlefs  he  came  unattended  ;  a  propofal  which  the  unhappy  monarch  thought  it 
advifeable  to  accept ;  but  as  foon  as  he 'entered  the  citadel,  he  feized  the  gover- 
nor, and  threw  him  to  the  ground,  to  the  great  aftonifhment  of  the  garrifon^ 
who,  awed  by  this  aft  of  refolution,  iubmitted  to  their  lawful  fovereign. 

Charles,  meanwhile,  advanced  to  Averfa,  where  he  received  a  deputation  from 
the  citizens  of  Naples,  who  fent  him  the  keys  of  the  town  :  and,  on  the  twenty- 
firft  of  February,  he  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  that  capital,  amid  ft  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  without  money, 
and  without  magazines,  did  Charles  march  through  Italy,  and  complete  the  re- 
duction of  that  fertile  country.  From  Lyons  to  Naples,  not  a  town  refifted  his 
arms  for  more  than  one  day,  and  the  troops  did  not  fleep  in  tents  a  fingle  night. 
The  whole  expedition  rather  refembled  the  peaceable  progrefs  of  a  monarch 
through  his  own  dominions,  than  the  hoftile  march  of  a  conqueror. 

But  Charles  wanted  prudence  to  fecure  this  conqueft  ;  his  minifters  and  fa- 
vourites were  fuffered  to  aft  as  they  pleafed  :  and  their  rapacioufnefs  and  op- 
prcffions  fopn  difgufted  the  Neapolitans ;  even  fuch  of  the  native  nobility  as  had 
been  forward  in  affifting  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms,  were  treated  with 
neglecl,  and  many  others  were  defpoiled  of  their  eftates  and  reduced  to  poverty. 
Thefe  injuries,  fharpened  by  repeated  infults,  the  fubjeft  of  which  was  the  im- 
potent effeminacy  of  the  Italian  troops,  produced  a  prompt  revolution  in  the 
feritiments  of  the  Neapolitans,  who  now  conceived  a  violent  hatred  to  the  French, 
while  their  averfion  for  the  houfe  of  Arragon  was  converted  into  pity  and  re- 
morfe. — Charles,  however,  who,  wholly  ablbrbed  in  pleafure,  was  ignorant  of 
this  change,  and,  by  a  confiderable  diminution  of  the  ufual  impofts,  had  even 
been  Led  to  believe  he  had  fecured  the  affeftions  of  his  new  fubjefts,  appointed 
the  twelfth  of  May  for  his  coronation  :  and  that  ceremony  was  accordingly  per- 
formed, with  the  utmoft  magnificence. 

Dazzled  with  fo  extraordinary  a  blaze  of  glory,  Charles  already  meditated  the 
attack  of  Conftantinople,  and  the  fubverfion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  but  while 
he  inconfiderately  wafted  his  time  at  Naples,  in  feftivals  and  triumphs,  on  occount 
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of  his  pafl:  fucceffes,  or  was  fondly  dreaming  of  future  conquefts  in  the  Eaft,  a 
powerful  combination  was  formed  againft  him.  The  firft  news  he  received  of  this 
confederacy,  came  from  Philip  de  Commines,  whom  he  had  fent  as-  ambaffador 
to  the  republic  of  Venice,  to  require  their  affiftance  in  his  projected  expedition 
againft  the  Turks.  Commines  foon  had  occafion  to  perceive  that  the  rapid  pro- 
grefs  of  the  French  arms  was  highly  difpleafing  to  the  Venetians,  and  that  they 
began  to  repent  the  encouragement  they  had  given  to  Charles ;  for  which  reafon 
he  had  advifed  his  mafter  to  accept  an  offer  made  him  by  Ferdinand,  to  hold  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  to  pay  tribute  for  the 
fame.  But  the  king,  int.- xicaled  with  fuccefs,  rejected  the  advice  of  his  ambaffa- 
dor. The  more  fortune  feemed  to  favour  an  enterprife  which  prudence  diiavow- 
ed,  the  more  did  Commines  tremble  for  the  confequences.  Apprifed  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  confederates — the  Venetians,  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Naples,  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  and  the  duke  of  Milan — and  finding  all  his  remonftrances 
loft  upon  Charles,  he  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  fortify  the  town  of  Aft, 
where  he  had  been  detained  by  a  violent  fever  ;  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  lieute- 
nant-general of  the  kingdom,  to  fend,  with  ail  poffible  expedition,  a  ftrong  rein- 
forcement of  troops  to  Aft,  which  was  on  the  point  of  being  befieged  ;  and  to 
the  marchionefs  of  Montferrat,  defiring  her  to  fupply  the  duke  of  Orleans  with 
all  her  Gendarmes,  to  enable  him  to  defend  himfelf  until  the  arrival  of  the  ex- 
pected fuccours  from  France. 

Ferdinand^ of  Arragon  engaged  to  fend  an  army  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
commanded  by  one  of  his  molt  experienced  generals,  and  to  make  fuch  a  power- 
ful diverfion  on  the  fide  of  the  Pyrenees,  that  the  duke  of  Bourbon  fhould  not  be 
able  to  fend  a  reinforcement  of  troops  into  Italy.  The  emperor  agreed  to  fupply 
the  confederates  with  a  body  of  the  belt  troops  in  Germany,  and  to  enter  Cham- 
pagne with  another  army,  provided  they  would  furnifh  him  with  money  for  the 
expedition.  The  duke  of  Milan  undertook  to  reduce  the  town  of  Aft,  and  to  fe- 
curethe  pafTageof  the  Alps;  and,  laftly,  the  Venetians  engaged  to  equip  a  fleet, 
and  to  pay,  in  conjunction  with  the  pope  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  an  army  of 
forty  thoufand  men,  which  fhould  wait  for  the  French  at  the  foot  of  the  Appe- 
nines.  "  The  league,"  fays  Commines,  "  was  concluded  late  at  night,  and  the 
next  morning  the  fenate  fent  for  me  at  an  earlier  hour  than  ufual." 

Although  Commines  was  prepared  for  this  news,  yet  ftill  he  was  fo  thunder- 
ftricken  when  he  heard  it,  that,  for  a  moment,  he  loft  the  power  of  utterance  ; 
but  when  he  had  recovered  his  furprife,  he  replied,  with  apparent  tranquillity, 
That  he  knew  before  what  they  had  juft  told  him,  and  many  more  particulars 
which  they  had  not  thought  proper  to  notice ;  that  he  had  not  only  apprifed  the 
king  of  thefe  circumltances,  but  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon  alfo,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  have  time  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  town  of  Aft,  which 
they  had  already  done.  The  Venetians,  who  pique  themfelves  on  the  fecrecy  of 
tUeir  delberations,  were  extremely  mortified  at  hearing  this ;  and  in  order  to  excite 
miftruft  among  the  confederates,  Commines  added,  That  he  had  not  even  had 
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the  meric  of  being  the  firft  to  inform  the  king  of  this  league,  fince  Charles  had 
already  received  certain  advice  of  it  both  from  Rome  and  Milan.  The  doge  was 
now  difconcerted  in  his  turn,  and  wifhing  to  engage  the  ambaffador  in  a  conver- 
fation,  he  began  by  reprefenting  to  him  that  a  league,  the  only  object  whereof 
was  to  fecure  the  dominions  of  the  powers  who  had  joined  it,  could  not  pombly 
injure  the  king,  unlefs  he  had  a  defign  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  Italy;  he  then 
afked  him,  whether  he  had  no  new  propofal  to  make  ;  but  Commines  replied,  that 
it  was  too  late  to  negociate,  when  war  was  already  declared. 

Commines  was  fo-ftricken  with  what  he  had  heard,  and  was  fo  buried  in^re- 
fleiftion,  that,  turning  to  the  fecretary,  whom  the  fenate  had  appointed  to  conduct 
him  to  his  refidence,  he  faid  to  him — "  Pray,  friend,  repeat  ivhat  the  prince  faid 
to  me,  for  I  have  forgotten  every  zvord  of  it  :  I  don't  -know  what  has  become  of  my  me- 
mory and  my  reajbn  !  " 

Charles,  though  lefs  alarmed  than  his  ambaffador,  at  length  became  fenfible  of 
his  danger.  In  this  critical  fituation  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lofe.  If  he  gave 
time  to  the  confederates  to  bring  a  ftrong  body  of  difciplined  veterans  into  Swit- 
zerland and  Germany,  and  intrench  them  in  the  defiles  of  the  Appenines,  all 
was  loft,  and  the  laurels  he  had  already  reaped  would  only  tend  to  augment  the 
humiliation  of  his  defeat.  The  only  mode  of  efcaping  was  to  cut  his  way  through 
the  Italian  Hates,  while  they  had  none  but  their  own  national  troops  to  defend 
them.  This,  indeed,  appeared  no  eafy  matter,  for  as  he  could  not  prevail  on  him- 
felf  to  evacuate  Naples,  and  lofe  all  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  a  part  of  his  army  behind  him,  under  the  command  of  Gilbert  de  Bourbon, 
count  of  Montpenfier,  whom  he  appointed  his  lieutenant-general  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  The  character  of  this  nobleman  is  given  by  Philip  de  Commines  in  a 
very  few  words  : — He  was  brave,  but  poffeffed  of  little  prudence  ;  he  never  rofe  till 
noon  ! 

The  king  left  Naples  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1495,  with  an  army  confifting 
of  nine  hundred  lances,  two  thoufand  five  hundred  Swifs,  and  fifteen  hundred 
houfhold  troops,  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  nine  thoufand  four  hundred  men*. 
The  firft  enemy,  through  whofe  dominions  he  had  to  pafs,  was  the  pope,  who, 
confcious  that  he  deferved  no  mercy  from  the  French,  withdrew  from  Rome, 
and  wrote  to  Charles,  informing  him,  that  having  taken  care  that  the  army  mould 
want  for  nothing  in  its  paffage  through  the  ecclefiaftical  territories,  he  had  retired 
to  Orvietto,  whence  he  would  not  fail  to  vifit  the  king,  as  foon  as  he  fhould  be 
apprifed  of  his  arrival  at  Viterbo,  Charles  paffed  through  Rome,  but  refufed  to 
alight  at  the  Vatican,  where  apartments  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception.  When 
he  came  to  Viterbo,  the  pope  fled  to  Perucia  ;  but  the  king,  notwithstanding  the 
juft  grounds  for  complaint  which  he  had  againft  the  treacherous  pontijf,  reftored 
to  him  the  towns  of  Civita-Vecchia,  Terracina,  Spoleto,  and  Viterbo,  referving 
only  Oftia,  which  he  afterwards  refigned  to  the  cardinal  di  San  Pietro,  in  Vincola, 

*  Commines,—  Guicciardini.— GLovitH 
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All  the  places  in  the  pope's  dominions  opened  their  gates  to  the  French,  except 
the  (mail  town  of  Tofcanella,  which  refufed  them  admiffion.  It  was,  in  confe- 
quence,  taken  by  affault,  and  abandoned  to  pillage  :  among  the  prifoners,  who 
had  efcaped  the  fword,  was  a  young  girl  of  extraordinary  beauty,  who  was  re- 
served for  the  king.  Notwithftanding  the  horror  and  defpair  which  were  ftrongly 
depicted  on  her  countenance,  and  notwithftanding  the  tears  which  ftreamed  from 
her  eyes,  Charles  feized  her  in  his  arms,  and  was  proceeding  to  commit  violence 
on  her  perfon,  when,  as  fhe  ftruggled  to  get  Ioofe  from  him,  fire  perceived  the 
piclure  of  the  Virgin  hanging  in  the  room  : — "  In  the  name  of  her  "  exclaimed  the 
virtuous  maid,  "who,  by  her  purity  deferved  the  honour  of  becoming  mother  to  the 
Son  of  God,  0  king,  fpare  my  honour  !" — Charles,  cafting  his  eyes  on  the  picture, 
reftrained  his  defires  ;  and  being  informed  that  the  maid  was  betrothed  to  a  young 
man  of  a  decent  family,  who,  with  her  father  and  mother,  had  alfo  efcaped  the 
fury  of  the  troops,  and  were  then  prifoners  in  the  town,  he  releafed  them  all, 
and  gave  the  fair  captive  a  marriage-portion  of  five  hundred  crowns  of  gold. 

On  the  arrival  of  Charles  at  Sienna,  he  was  met  by  Commines,  of  whom  he 
enquired,  with  a  fmile,  whether  the  proud  republicans  whom  he  had  juft  left, 
meant  to  fend  any  body  to  meet  him  ?  "  Sire,"  replied  Commines,  "  they  allured 
i  le,  when  I  took  leave  of  them,  that  it  was  their  intention  to  fend  forty  thoufand 
m  a  to  meet  your  majefty."  The  young  courtiers,  who  held  the  Italians  in  con- 
tempt,  and  were  perfuaded  that  France  was  the  only  country  for  foldiers,  were 
highly  diverted  with  the  arabaffador's  ferious  looks,  and  the  king  himfelf  partook 
of  their'amufement.  In  vain  did  Commines  expatiate  on  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  enemy's  troops,  and  the  fkill  of  their  leaders  ;  in  vain  did  he  conjure 
Charles  not  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  Germans,  whom  the  emperor  had  promifed 
to  fend  into  Italy  ;  nothing  he  could  fay  had  any  effett  on  the  king,  or  could  in- 
duce, him  to  haften  his  march. 

Already  were  the  combined  forces  of  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  the  duke 
of  Milan,  on  their  march  to  the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  where  they  intended  to 
wait  for  the  French.  Befuies  this  army,  which  confided  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  thoufand  men,  Ludovico  had  railed  a  fecond,  compofed  of  feven  hundred 
lances,  and  three  thoufand  foot,  which  he  deftined  for  the  fiege  of  Aft,  which 
he  now  fummoned  to  fuirender.  But  before  he  was  in  a  -condition  to  act,  the 
duke  of  Orleans  had  received  a  reinforcement  from  France  ;  and  thus  finding 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  little  army  of  three  hundred  lances,  and  two  thoufand 
Swifs,  befides  a  body  of  provincial  troops  from  Dauphine,  he  forgot  the  purpofe 
for  which  thefe  forces  had  been  entr lifted  to  his  conduct  :  two  Milanefe  gentle- 
men, having  offered  to  procure  him  admiffion  into  the  town  of  Novara,  where 
they  had  formed  a  confpiracy,  he  accented  their  propofal,  and  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the   place  without  the   lol's  oi  a  man. 

Charles  was  at  Sienna,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  firfl  exploits  cf 
the  duke  of  Orleans ;  lie  immediately  left  that  city  and  proceeded  to  Pbggibouzi, 
a  place  belonging  to  the  Florentines,  v,  here  he  received  ambaffadors  from,  that 
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republic,  who  urged  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  by  reftoring  the  towns  which 
had  been  delivered  to  him  on  his  march  to  Naples.  The  king  promifed  to 
comply  with  their  -requeft  on  his  arrival  at  Pifa,  whither  he  was  followed  by 
the  ambaffadois ;  but  the  Pifans,  fhocked  at  the  idea,  of  again  fubmitting  to  a 
power,  from  whom  they  had  experienced  nothing  but  tyranny  and  oppreflion, 
found  means  to  intereft  the  Swils  in  their  behalf ;  and  the  whole  army  rifing, 
infilled  that  the  inhabitants  fhould  be  fuffered  to  remain  under  the  protection  of 
the  French. 

Charles,  deeming  it  prudent  to  fuffer  the  zeal  of  his  foldiers,  in  defence  of 
the  Pifans,  to  evaporate,  feigned  a  compliance  with  their  requeft,  and  fecretly 
promifed  the  Florentines  to  give  them  full  fatisfaclion  on  his  arrival  at  the  town 
of  Aft.  Though  highly  difpleafed  at  this  frefh  delay,  they,  neverthelefs,  per- 
mitted two  of  their  generals,  Francifco  Seceo,  and  Camillo  Vitelii,  with  three 
hundred  lances,  and  two  thoufand  infantry,  to  accompany  the  king,  and  to  ferve 
with  the  French  army,  as  long  as  they  fhould  remain  in  Italy. 

But  this  reinforcement  was  trifling,  when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  ths 
danger,  though  fo  far  were  the  king,  and  the  young  warriors  of  France,  from 
confidering  that  danger,  in  a  proper  light,  that  the  cardinal  San  Pietro  di  Vin- 
cola,  having  promifed,  if  they  would  give  him  a  detachment  of  the  French 
army,  to  excite  an  infurreftion  in  Genoa,  obtained,  againft  the  advice  of  the 
more  prudent  part  of  the  council,  all  the  troops  he  required — viz.  one  hundred 
and  twenty  French  lances,  fome  companies  of  Italians,  and  five  hundred  crcfs- 
bowmen,  under  the  command  of  Philip  of  Savoy,  count  of  Brefle:  John  de- 
Polignac,  count  of  Beaumont ;  and  Hugh  d'Amboife.  This  little  army  advanced 
to  the  fuburbs  of  Genoa,  where  they  waited  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Miolens,  which,  fince  the  defection  of  Ludovico  Sforza,  was  reduced 
td'feven  galleys,  and  four  veffels  of  inferior  fize.  Thefe  were  overtaken  by  the 
Genoefe  fleet,  reinforced  by  the  pope's  gallies,  near  Repallo,  and,  after  a  fhort 
contefl;,  were  all  captured.  The  troops,  after  this  misfortune,  found  it  neceffary 
to  retire,  by  private  roads,  to  the  town  of  Aft,  where  they  waited  the  ifiue  of 
the  king's  expedition. 

Charles,  after  flaying  fix  days  at  Pifa,  pafled  through  Lucca,  Pietra-Santa,  and 
Serezana,  and  proceeded  to  Pontremoli,  the  firft  place  in  the  duchy  of  Milan- 
The  inhabitants,  having  difmifled  the  garrifon,  opened  their  gates  to  the  French, 
on  condition  that  their  lives  and  property  fhould  be  fafe.  In  violation  of  this 
agreement,  the  Swifs,  forty  of  whofe  comrades  had  been  killed  the  year  before, 
in  a  fray  with  the  inhabitants,  drew  their  fwords,  and,  without  communicating 
their  intentions  to  the  French,  maffacred  the  defencelefs  citizens,  pillaged  their 
houfes,  and  fet  fire  to  the  town. 

A  mode  was  pointed  out  to  them  of  expiating  their  fault.  The  army  being 
now  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  the  council  were  employed  in  de- 
liberating on  the  beft  means  of  transporting  the  heavy  artillery  over  thofe  fteep 
and  rugged  mountains,  and  by  roads  that  appeared  impaffable.     As  no  means 
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could  be  devifed  which  appeared  feafible,  it  was  propofed  to  leave  the  guns  be- 
hind, after  rendering  them  unfit  for  ufe ;  though,  at  the  fame  time,  they  were 
aware,  that  by  fo  doing  they  would  deprive  the  army  of  its  principal  Itrength, 
and  perhaps  of  its  only  refource.  In  this  emergency  the  Swifs  offered,  on  con- 
dition that  the  king  fhould  grant  them  a  pardon  for  their  late  offences,  to  drag 
the  artillery  themfelves  over  fuch  places  as  were  inacceffible  to  horfes.  Charles 
not  only  confented  to  pardon  them,  but  promifed  never  to  forget  fo  fignal  a  fer- 
vice.  Accordingly,  the  martial  band  prepared  for  the  laborious  tafk,  which  La 
Tremouille  was  appointed  to  fuperintend.  He  was  careful  to  place,  at  certain 
diftances,  refreshments  for  the  men,  and  to  ftation  relays  of  .horfes  and  mules 
wherever  thofe  animals  could  be  employed  :  companies  of  pioneers  preceded  the 
Swifs  to  break  off  the  rugged  points  of  the  rocks,  and  to  fill  up  the  ravines  j 
other  companies  of  carpenters,  fmiths,  aud  wheelrights,  accompanied  the  carri- 
ages, to  repair,  without  lofs  of  time,  any  damage  they  might  fuftain  on -the 
road.  La  Tremouille  was  prefent  every  where,  animating  the  workmen  by  his 
words  and  geftures.  Convinced,  too,  that  example  is  more  perfuafive  than  ex- 
hortation, he  carried  two  cannon-balls  himfelf.  After  fuftaining  incredible  fa- 
tigue, the  army  at  length  reached  the  fummit  of  the  mountain.  But  the  greateft 
difficulty  yet  remained  to  be  furmounted ;  it  now  became  neceffary  to  fupport, 
with  cables  from  behind,  thofe  enormous  maffes  which  they  had  fo  much  trouble 
to  drag  up,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  crufhing  the  men  who  were  before 
them.  The  fatigue  of  this  laborious  operation  was  greatly  encreafed  by  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  fun,  which  darting  its  rays  from  a  cloudlefs  fky,  proved  al- 
moft  infupportable.  When  La  Tremouille  went  to  falute  the  king  after  the 
bufinefs  was  completed,  fome  time  patTed  before  Charles  could  recollect  him,  his 
face  was  fo   much  burned. 

Meanwhile,  the  confederate  army,  under  the  conduct  of  Francefco  de  Gonzago, 
marquis  of  Mantua,  had  affembled  in  the  plain  beneath,  to  the  number  of  five- 
and-thirty  thoufand  men.  Had  their  only  object  been  to  cut  off  the  king's  re- 
treat to  his  own  dominions,  they  would  certainly  have  entrenched  themfelves  in 
the  narrow  paffes  of  the  Appenines,  whence  it  would  have  been  impoffible  to 
diflodge  them :  but  their  fuperiovity  over  the  French  army,  which  confined 
of  between  feven  and  eight  thoufand  men,  haraffed  by  a  long  and  toilfome  march, 
and  deftitute  of  provifions  and  of  money,  led  the  confederates  to  conceive  more 
lofty  defigns  : — they  propofed  to  take  the  king  prifoner,  fo  completely  to  furround 
the  French,  that  not  a  man  might  efcape,  and  to  ftrike  fuch  a  terror  into  the 
nation,  that  they  fhould  lofe  all  defire  of  re-vifiting  Italy.  Their  firfl  defign 
had  been  to  fix  their  camp  at  Fornuovo,  a  village  fituate  at  the  foot  of  the 
Appenines ;  but  confidering  that  the  place  would  be  too  confined  for  an  army 
fo  numerous,  compbfed  ahnoft  wholly  of  cavalry,  to  aft  in  ;  afraid  too,  that 
if  the  king  fhould  perceive  them  from  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  he  might 
be  tempted  to  return  to  Pifa,  and  fome  other  towns  in  Tufcany,  where  he  had 
Jeft  garrifons ;  they  abandoned  this  poft,  and  pitched  their  camp  near  the  abbey 
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of  Ghiaruola,-  three  miles  from  Fornuovo,  in  a  fpecious  plain,  interfered  by 
the  river  Taro,  which,  rufhing  down  the  mountains,  empties  itfelf  into  the  Po„ 
The  pofition  of  their  camp  was  fuch,  that  the  French  could  not  purfue  their 
march  without  being  expofed  to  the  fire  of  their  atillery,  nor  attack  it  without 
croffing  the  Taro,  the  banks  of  which  being  deep,  and  full  of  willows,  would 
have,  thrown  thtir  fquadrons  into  diforder.  The  plain  was  fo  fpacious,  that  the 
whole  army  could,  with  eafe,  be  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  they  had  laid 
in  a  fufficient  flock  of  provifions  to  fupply  them  for  feveral  months ;  and,  in 
fhort,  all  their  meafures  appeared  to  be  fo  well  planned,  that  had  the  courage  of 
the  Italian  troops  proved  equal  to  the  fkill  and  prudence  of  the  generals,  death 
or  captivity  muft  have  been  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  French. 

The  marefchal  de  Gie,  who  commanded  the  van  of  the  French,  had  crofTed 
the  Appenines  feveral  days  before  the  reft  of  the  army,  in  order  to  fecure  the  de- 
files. On  his  arrival  at  the  village  of  Fornuovo,  he  perceived  the  enemy's  camp, 
which  covered  a  vaft  extent  of  ground ;  and  after  he  had  difpatched  a  party  to 
reconnoitre  it,  he  fent  a  herald  to  the  general  to  demand  a  free  paffage  for  his 
troops,  who  only  wifhed  to  return  in  a  peacable  manner  to  France,  and  who 
■would  pay  for  all  the  provifions  they  wanted.  The  arival  of  this  herald  threw 
the  whole  camp  of  the  confederates  into  confufion  ;  they  had  hitherto  perfuaded 
themfelves,  that  the  report  of  their  preparations,  and  the  .fuperiority  of  their 
forces,  would  deter  the  king  from  attempting  to  crofs  the  Appenines.  While  he 
«  remained  at  Pifa,  they  believed  that  he  would  diftribute  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops  in  the  different  towns  in  Tufcany,  and  would  embark  with  the 'reft  at 
Leghorn,  in  order  to  return  to  France  by  fea,  in  which  cafe  there  was  a  fleet 
ftationed  to  intercept  him  ;  when  they  received  intelligence  that  he  was  marching 
towards  the  Appenines,  they  imagined  that  as  foon  as  he  reached  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  he  would  abandon  his  artillery  and  baggage,  and  endeavour  to  reach 
Montferrat  by  private  roads,  rather  as  a  fugitive  than  a  king  ;  but  when  they 
found  that  a  part  of  the  army  had  already  eftablifhed  their  quarters  at  Fornuovo, 
the  conflernation  became  general  :  the  refiftlefs  impetuofity  of  the  French 
troops,  the  fteady  firrnnefs  of  the  Swifs  battalions,  the  dreadful  fire  of  the  ar- 
tillery, all  tended  to  ftrike  a  panic  into  the  Italians ;  but  nothing  tended  to  difcou- 
rage  them  more  than  the  refolution  of  a  fmall  body  of  determined  men,  who 
came  to  meet  them  from  the  fartheft  extremity  of  Italy,  and  who  feemed  to  take 
a  pleafure  in  braving  dangers  and  death.  Even  the  leaders  themfelves  were  not 
exempt  from  the  terror  which  pervaded  the  troops:  when  they  came  to  deliberate 
on  the  anfwer  to  be  given  to  the  hearld,  the  two  Provveditori,  whom  the  fenate 
of  Venice  had  appointed  to  afiift  the  marquis  of  Mantua  with  their  advice,  were 
of  opinion,  that  fince  the  French  only  afked  permiffion  to  retire,  in  a  peaceable 
manner,  to  their  own  country,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  a  free  paffage. 

After  much  difcuffion,  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  inform  the  Venetian  fenate 
of  the  demand  of  the  French,  and  to  wait  for  their  orders  ;  but  as  it  could  not 
be  expected  they  would  arrive  in  time,  the  herald  was  difmiffed  without  an  an- 
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fwer,  and  fome  companies  of  ftradiotti  were  fent  to  fcour  the  country,  and  to 
drive  in  tile"  enemy's  out-pofts.  Thefe  ftradiotti  were  a  kind  of  light-horfe,  com- 
pofed  entirely  of  Greeks,  levied  by  the  Venetians  in  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Italy, 
and  Epirus,  and  by  them  fuccefsfu'ly  employed  in  their  wars  with  the  Turks  ; 
Commines  tells  us,  they  were  very  hardy,  and  that  both  men  and  horfes  were 
accuftomed  to  fleep  in  the  open  air  throughout  the  year.  They  had  a  barbarous 
mode  of  waging  war,  by  cutting  off  the  heads  of  their  enemies;  which  they 
fattened  to  the  pommel  of  their  fad  die,  and  carried  to  the  Venetian  Provveditori, 
who  gave  them  a  ducat  for  every  head. 

The  marefchal  de  Gie  was  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  his  fituation ;  and 
after  having,  in  vain,  urged  the  king  to  haften  his  march,  he  evacuated  the 
village,  and  retired  nearer  to  the  mountains.  It  was  determined,  that  the  army 
ihould  march  the  next  morning  ;  that,  on  their  arrival  at  the  plain  where  the 
enemy  were  encamped,  they  mould  fire  a  few  pieces  of  cannon,  and  if  the  con- 
federates did  not  leave  their  lines  to  attack  them,  they  mould  purfue  their  road. 

Accordingly,  on  the  fixth  of  July,  (1495)  the  king,  clad  in  complete  armour, 
drew  up  his  troops  in  order  of  battle*.     The  van  was  compofed  of  the  flower  of 
the  army,  and  confifted  of  three  hundred  French  lances,  one  hundred  Italian  lan- 
ces, three  thoufand  Swifs  or  Gafcohs,  and  three  hundred  archers   of  the  king's 
guard.     The  centre  was  entrufted  to  the  conduct  of  the  lord  of  Tremouille  ;  and 
there  the  king  fought  in  perfon,  accompanied  by  his  nine  preux — viz.  Mathew, 
baftard  of  Bourbon  ;  Lewis  of  Luxembourg,  count  of  Ligni;  Lewis  d'Armag- 
nac,  count  of  Guife  ;  Hallewin,  lord  of  Piennes  ;   Bonneval ;  d'Archiac ;   Gal- 
liot de  Genouillac  ;  Fraxinelles  ;  and  Barafe :  the  rear  was  commanded  by  the 
vilcount  of  Narbonne,  of  the  houfe  of  Foix.     The  centre  and  the  rear  being  too 
weak  to  fupport  feparately,  any  formidable  attack,  marched  fo  near  each  other  as 
to  be  ready  to  afford  reciprocal  afliftance.     As  no  regular  troops  could  be  fpared 
to  guard  the  baggage,  this  care  was  entrufted  to  the  workmen  and  followers  of  the 
army,  who  armed  thmefelves  with  axes  and  longfwords,  and  compofed  a  body  of 
about  two  thoufand  men.     When  the  troops  began  to  march,  the  king  fent  for 
Commines,  and  ordered  him  to  renew  the  negociation  :  "  Sire,"  faid  Commines; 
V  I  will  do  itmoft  willingly,  but  I  never  faw  too  fuch  large  companies  fo  near  to 
"  each  other,  who  parted  without  coming  to  blows."   A  herald  was  accordingly 
fent  to  the  Provveditori,  and  Commines  repaired,  not  without  great  danger,  to  the 
place  appointed  for  the  conference.     The  confederates  were  already  drawn  up 
within  their  lines,  in  order  of  battle,  and  had  difpatched  fome  companies  of  ftra- 
diotti, to  harafs  the  French  army.     While  the   Provveditori  were    confidering- 
what  anfwer  they  fliould  give  Commines,  the  French  fired  upon  the  ftradiotti,  who 
had  advanced  too  near  their  ranks  ;  upon  which  the  French  herald  was  immediate- 
ly dimiffed,  accompanied  by  another  from  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  who  informed 
the  king  that  a  conference  would  be  opened,  provided  he  would  ceafe  to  fire. — 
This  was  a  ftratagem  adopted  by  the  confederates  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
connoitring the  French,  that  they  might  know  where  to  dirett  their  principal 
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attack  ;  and  might,  likewife  difcover  where  the  king  himfelf  was  ftationed,  and 
what  diftinftive  marks  he  bore,  by  which  he  might  be  known  in  the  heat  of  the 
action.  The  French,  not  fufpe&ing  this  treachery,  admitted  the  herald  into  the 
ranks,  and  did  not  difcover  -their  error  till  they  obferved  that  he  examined  the 
king's  perfon  with  peculiar  attention.  To  avert  the  ill  effects  of  this  imprudence, 
the  nine  prcnx  put  on  armour  exactly  fimilar  to  that  which  the  king  wore.  As 
foon  as  the  enemy  had  obtained  all  the  information  they  defired,  they  left  their 
camp,  and  advanced  with  confidence  towards  the  French  ;  their  troops  were  fo 
difpofed,  that  if  they  fucceeded  in  breaking  the  firft  ranks,  it  would  be  impofli- 
ble  for  a  man  to  efcape  them.  The  marquis  of  Mantua,  commander  in  chief, 
who  was  afnited  by  his  uncle,  Rodolfo  Gonzaga,  detached  a  company  of  ftra- 
diotti,  fupported  by  a  body  of  crofs-bowmen,  and  a  company  of  men  at  arms,  to 
attack  the  baggage,  and  take  poffeflion  of  the  village  of  Fornuovo.  The  marquis 
himfelf,  with  fix  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  their  archers,  five^houfand  infantry, 
and  fifteen  hundred  ftradiotti,  crofted  the  Tarp  behind  the  army,  with  the  view 
to  attack  the  rear,  and  then  fall  upon  the  centre.  He  left  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  on  the  oppofite  banks  of  the  river,  under  the  command  of  Antonio  da 
Montefeltro,  natural  fon  to  the  duke  d'Urbino,  who  had  orders  to-  crofs  the 
dream,  and  take  the  enemy  in  flank,  as  foon  he  fhould  receive  a  courier  from 
Rodolfo  Gonzaga.  At  the  fame  time,  the  count  of  Gaiazzo,  general  of  the 
Milanefe  forces,  crofted  the  Taro  in  front  of  the  French  army*  with  four  thou- 
sand men  at  arms,  and  two  thoufand  infantry,  leaving,  on  the  oppofite  fide,  An-  - 
nibale  di  Bentivoglis,  with  two  hundred  men  at  arms,  who  were  to  join  him  as 
foon  as,  they  fhould  fee  him  engaged  with  the  van  of  the  French,  commanded 
by  the  marefchal  de  Gie'.  Two  companies  of  men  at  arms,  and  one  thoufand 
foot,  were  left  to  guard  the  camp,  under  the  conducl  of  the  Venetian  Provve- 
ditori. 

The  marquis  of  Mantua  difplayed  great  courage  in  his  attack  on  the  rear  of 
the  French  ;  which  was  no  fooner  engaged  than  the  baftard  of  Bourbon  galloped 
to  the  centre,  and  called  to  the  king  to  advance.  Charles  accordingly  haftened 
to  his  afiiftance  with  the  centre- divifion  :  the  firft  Ihock  was  dreadful:  in  an  in- 
ftafit  the  ground  was  covered  with  broken  lances,  and  knights  unhorfed.  Charles 
fought  in  the  foremen:  ranks  with  fuch  little  precaution,  that  the  enemy  feized 
Ids'  horfe's  bridle,  and  the  baftard  of  Bourbon  was  made  prifoner  at  his  fide. 
In  the  heat  of  the  aftion,  the  French  perceived  that  body  of  ftradiotti  v/hich  had 
been  fent  to  pillage  the  baggage,  and  feize  the  village  of  Fornuovo,  returning 
to  camp  with  their  booty ;  and  fifteen  hundred  of  their  comrades,  whom  the 
Marquis  of  Mantua  had  taken  with  him  to  attack  the  enemy  with  their  fabres, 
as  foon  as  their  ranks  fhould  be  broken  by  the  men  at  arms,  allured  by  the  prof- 
peft  of  plunder,  haftened  to  join  them.  Another  accident,  equally  fortunate 
for  the  French,  alfo  occured ;  Rodolfo  Gonzaga,  who  was  to  have  fent  orders 
to  Montefeltro  to  advance  with  his  corps- de-referve,  was  thrown  from  his  horfe, 
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and  crulhed  to  death.  The  Italian  men  at  arms  who  accompanied  the  marquis-, 
after  they  had  broken  their  lances,  and  defended  themfelves  for  a  fhort  time  with 
their  fabres,  finding  themfelves  unfupported,  fled  with  precipitation,  and  were 
purfued  by  the  French,  who  put  all  they  could  overtake  to  the  fword.  The 
king  ought  either  to  have  reftrained  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  or  elfe  to  have 
followed  them  ;  but  neglecting  to  adopt  either  of  thefe  precautions,  he  was  left 
on  the  field  of  battle,  accompanied  only  by  his  valet-de-chambre,  where  he  re- 
mained about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  van  of  his 
army.  While  his  troops  were  intent  on  purfuing  the  fugitives,  he  had  nearly  been 
taken  by  a  company  of  Italian  men  at  arms,  who,  having  been  routed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action,  had  retreated  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  whence,  feeing 
the  field  clear,  they  now  ventured  to  return.  Charles  defended  himfelf,  for  a 
long  time,  with  extreme  valour,  but  he  muft  inevitably  have  fallen  into  the  power 
of  the  enemy,  but  for  the  timely  return  of  a  part  of  his  troops. 

While  the  rear  was  engaged,  the  count  di  Gaiazzo  attacked  the  van,  but  lefs 
from  the  hope  of  defeating  it  than  with  the  view  to  prevent  it  from  affording  any 
afliftance  to  the  centre,  againft  which  the  principal  attack  was  to  be  directed.  His 
men  at  arms,  uuable  to  withftand  the  impetuous  courage  of  the  French,  and  alar- 
med at  the  lofs  of  Giovanni  Piccinino  and  Galeazzo  da  Coreggio,  two  of  their 
moft  celebrated  captains,  took  to  flight  ;  and  if  the  marefehal  de  Gie  had  pur- 
fued them,  the  victory  would  have  been  complete  ;  but  perceiving  a  corps-de-re- 
ferveon  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  and  ignorant  as  yet  of  what  had  paffed  in 
the  centre  and  rear,  he  prudently  checked  the  zeal  of  his  troops,  and  remained 
where  he  was. 

The  action  did  not  laft  more  than  an  hour.  The  confederates  loft  three  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  men,  among  whom  were  many  perfons  of  diftinction,  while  the 
lofs  of  the  French  did  not  amount  to  two  hundred,  and  the  baftard  of  Bourbon, 
and  Julian  de  Bourgneuf,  captain  of  the  king's  guards,  were  the  only  officers 
miffing. 

Charles,  afraid  that  the  enemy  might  be  tempted  to  avail  themfelves  of  the 
fcarcity  of  provifions  which  prevailed  in  his  camp,  to  prevent  his  departure, 
thought  it  prudent  to  decamp  in  the  night.  The  confederates  were  not  apprifed 
.  of  his  departure  till  the  next  day  at  noon  ;  and  when  they  attempted  to  purfue 
him,  they  found  the  river  Taro  fo  fwelled  with  the  rain  which  had  fallen  the  two 
preceding  days,  that  it  was  not  poffible  to  ford  it  in  any  part.  Fortune,  however, 
furnifhed  them  with  a  fine  opportunity  of  revenge,  if  they  had  had  but  courage 
to  feize  it :  the  king,  after  croffing  the  river  Trebia,  left,  on  the  oppofite  fide,  two 
hundred  lances,  a  part  of  the  Swifs,  and  all  his  artillery  ;  as  the  river  was  (hallow, 
it  was  not  fuppofed  there  could  be  any  danger  in  thus  dividing  the  army  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  lodging.  But  the  fame  accident  which  had  fwollen  the 
waters  of  the  Taro,  occafioned  a  flood  at  the  Trebia ;  and,  had  the  enemy  appear- 
ed, one  part  of  the  army  muft  have  feen  the  other  part  maffacred  without  the  abi- 
lity to  affift  them.     They  fortunately  efcaped  for  the  fright,  and  after  a  toilfome 
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march  of  five  days,  entered  the  Tortonefe,  when  the  enemy  left  them,  and  went  - 
to  join  the  army  which  was  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Novara. 

The  army  croffed  Montferrat,  and,  after  fuftaining  incredible  fatigue,  reached 
in  fafety  the  town  of  Aft,  where  they  found  the  body  of  troops  which  had  been 
fent  againft  Genoa,  and  fome  frefh  reinforcements  from  France,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  prince  of  Orange. 

Of  feven  thoufand'  men,,  whom  he  had  taken  with  him  to  Novara,  two  thou- 
fand  had  perifhedwith  hunger,  and  the  reft  were  reduced  to  the  laft  extremit/. — ■ 
It  was  neceflary,  therefore,  to  wait  for  a  reinforcement,  before  any  attempt  could 
be  made  with  the  leaft  profpecl:  of  fuccefs.  Charles  accordingly  fent  the  bailifi  of 
Dijon  to  the  Swifs,  while  he  advanced  with  his  troops  to  Trino,  as  well  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  fending  convoys  to  Novara,  as  for  the  purpofe  of  vifiting 
a  beautiful  young  woman,  named  Anna  Solara,  at  whofe  father's  houfe  he  had 
lodged  on  his  road  to  Naples  ;  and  whofe  affections  he  had  then  found  means  to 

en£age-  ..  ... 

During  his  flay  at  Trino,  an  officer  arrived  from  the  pope,  commanding  him, 

under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  leave  Italy  in  ten  days ;  and  to  withdraw,, 
within  a  given  term,  which  he  fpecified,  all  the  troops  which  he  had  left  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  or  elfe  to  repair  to  Rome  in  perfon,  in  order  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  conduct.  "  I  am  much  furprifed,"  replied  the  king,  "  that  the 
holy  father,  not  having  condefcended  to  wait  for  me  at  Rome,  when  I  went  thi- 
ther for  the  purpofe  of  devoutly  kifling  his  feet,  mould  now  exprefs  fuch  impa- 
tience to  fee  me  there !  You  will  tell  him,  that  I  think  of  opening  myfelf  a  paffage 
to  him  once  more,  and  that  I  moft  urgently  intreat  him  to  have  the  complaifance 
to  wait  for  me  this  time,  that  I  may  not  perform  the  journey  for  nothing."  The 
officer,  who  had  been  extremely  averfe  from  taking  charge  of  fuch  a  commiffion, 
was  very  happy  to  find  that  the  king  made  it  a  fubjecT:  for  laughter.  The  pope's 
defire,  however,  to  witnefs  the  evacuation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  the 
French  troops,  was  foon  accomplifhed.  Ferdinand  the  Second,  emerging  from 
his  retreat,  aflifled  by  the  Spanifh  troops,  under  Gonfalvo  Ernandez,  funam- 
ed  The  Great  Captain,  returned  again  in  triumph  to  his  capital.  The  French, 
indeed,  under  the  conduct  of  the  conftable  d'Aubigny,  gained  an  ufelefs  victory, 
and  maintained  their  reputation  for  national  valour  ;  the  count  of  Montpenfier, 
furrendered  Naples  after  an  obftinate  defence  >  and  Capua,  Averfav  and  Otranto, 
returned  to  their  allegiance, - 

Charles  received  this  intelligence  at  Trino,  and  though  to  relieve  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  was  the  firft  object  to  be  accomplifhed,  ftill  he  did  not  neglect  to  take 
fome  fleps  for  the  recovery  of  Naples :  unable  at  this  period,  to  fpare  any  troops 
for  that  purpofe,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  republic  of  Florence,  which,  had 
it  been  duly  obferved,  might  have  been  productive  of  the  greateft  advantage.  The 
Florentine  miniflers  had  perfifted  in  following  the  king,  notwithftanding  the  mor- 
tifications to  which  they  were  continually  expofed  ;  Charles,  however,  nowdeter~ 
mined  to  give  them  full  fatisfattion,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded. 
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The  king,  on  his  part,  difpatched  the  molt  pofitive  orders  to  the  governors, 
whom  he  had  left  in  the  different  towns  in  Tufcany,  to  reftore  thofe  towns,  without 
■delay,  to  the  commiflioners  appointed  by  the  republic  to  take  poffeffion  of  them. 
Thefe  firft  orders  never  reached  the  place  of  their  deftination  :  the  fiorentine  ara- 
baffador  to  whom  they  were  entrufted,  thought  he  might  crofs  the  duchy  of  Milan 
in  fafety,  as  the  republic  were  not  at  war  with  Ludovico  ;  but  that  ufurper,  in  vi- 
olation of  the  lav/  of  nations,  flopped  him,  feized  his  papers,  and  informed  the 
inhabitants  of  Pifa  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  about  to  be  expofed,  unlefs 
they  would  confent  to  receive  amftance  from  him.     The  Florentines  were  reduced 
to  the  neceffityof  applying  for  frefh  orders,  which  were  fent,  but  badly  executed. 
The  count  of  Ligni  iecretly  aclvifed  the  governors  to  find  fome  pretext  for  evading 
them,  promifing  to  juftify  their  conduct  to  the  king.     Saillant  was  the  only  officer 
Who  refufed  to  be  concerned  in  this  infamous  manoeuvre  ;  he   reflored  the  port 
and  citadel  of  Leghorn,  where  he  commanded,  to  the  Florentine  commiflioners. 
Charles,  apprifed  of  thefe  infamous  proceedings,  ordered,  as  a  mark  of  his  dif- 
pleafure,  the  count  of  Ligni's  bed  to  be  removed  from  his  chamber,  and  he  paffed 
a  fentence  of  baniihment  upon  Entragues.     His  refentment,  however,  foon  fub- 
fided ;  unable  to  fupport  the  abfence  of  his  favourite,  he  recalled  him  in  a  fhort 
time,  and  the  firft  ufe  which  Eigni  made  of  the  influence  he  had  recovered  over 
his  matter,  was  to  procure  a  pardon  for  Etragues,  and  all  his  accomplices.     The 
unhappy  Florentines,  who  were  defpoiled  of  their  towns,  and  the  thoufands  of 
brave  men  who  had  been  left  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  were  the  only  people  who 
fullered  for  the  king's  weaknefs. 

From  Trino  the  army  advanced  to  Vercelli,  a  town  which  had  long  been  annex- 
ed to  the  duchy  of  Milan  ;  Philip  Maria  Vifconte  had  ceded  it  to  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy, in  order  to  detach  him  from  a  powerful  league  which  had  been  formed  againft 
him ;  but  he  had  exprefsly  ftipulated  that  it    fhould  obferve  a  ftricl:  neutrality  in 
all  the  wars  which  fhould  be  undertaken  againft  the  duchy  of  Milan.     As  foon  as 
he  was  in  pofieffionof  the  town,  he  eftablifhed  pofts  wirhin  a  mile  of  Novara.  He 
had  not  been  long    there,  before  a  few  companies  of  Swifs  arrived  with  intelli- 
gence, that  a  large  army  of  their  countrymen  might  be  expected  in  a  fhort  time. 
The  king,  hitherto  victorious,  and  commanding  his  army    in  perfon,  deemed  it 
derogatory  to  his,  dignity  to   fue  for  an  accommodation  ;  while  the   confederates, 
who  acted  in  the  name  of  the  pope  and  of  the  emperor,  and  who,  moreover,  were 
afraid,  by  betraying  their  inquietude,  of  rendering  the  French  more  difficult  in 
their  terms,  wifhed  not   to  treat  till  famine  and  defpair  had  delivered  the   firft 
prince  of  the  blood  into  their  hands.     Chance,  however,  refolved  the  difficulty. 
After  the  death  of  the  marchicnefs  of  Montferrat,  fome  difputes  arofe  relative  to 
the  guardianfhip  of  her  fon,  who  was  then  a  minor  ;  and  the  ftates  of  the  coun- 
try, dreading  the  confequences  of  this  divMion,  obliged  the  competitors  to  chufe 
the  king  for  their  umpire.     Charles  being  unable  to  take  the  commiflion  upon  him- 
felf,  fent  Commines  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  young  prince,  and  to  promote 
the  eftabiiihment  of  concord. 
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This  able  minifter,  finding  at  the  court  of  Montferrat  a  gentleman  in  the  fervice 
of  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  entered  into  converfation  with  him,  and  expreffed  his 
aftonifhment  at  the  infatuation  of  his  mailer,  in  not  perceiving  that  by  contributing 
to  the  elevation  of  the  Venetians,  he  was  promoting  his  own  ruin,  As  he  found 
from  the  gentleman's  anfwer,  that  the  marquis  himfelf  was  aware  of  this  circum- 
fiance,  and  that  notwithstanding  his  title  of  generaliffimo,  he  would  willingly  ac- 
cede to  any  propofal  for  an  accommodation ;  Commines  took  upon  himfelf  to 
write  to  the  Venetian  Proweditori,  offering  to  renew  the  conferences  which  had 
been  opened  on  the  banks  of  the  Taro.  His  propofal  was  accepted,  and  a  place" 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  plenipotentiaries ;  but  the  perfon  employed,  by 
thefe  artful  politicians,  who  were  fincerely  defirous  of  peace,  to  make  the  firft' 
overtures,  was  the  moll  improper  man  for  the  purpofe  they  could  pombly  have 
chofen  :  this  was  the  count  Albertmo  Bofchetto,  a  fubject  and  intimate  friend  of 
the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who,  having  been  defpoiled  of  a  part  of  his  dominions,  by 
the  Venetians,  was  anxious  t  promote  their  humiliation,  as  the  only  means  of  re- 
pairing the  lolfes  he  had  fuftained. 

Albertino,  after  he  had  delivered  his  commiffion  at  a  public  audience,  had  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  the  king,  in  which  he  exhorted  him  not  to  grant  any  of  the  ar- 
ticles lie  had  been  fent  to  demand  ;  declaring,  that  the  confederates  trembled  in- 
their  camp,  and  that,  on  the  firft  motion  of  the  French  army  to  attack  them,  they 
would  fly  with  precipitation.  Commines,  la  Tremouille,  and  the  prince  of  Grange, 
oppofed  it  with  fuch  warmth,  that  the  king  determined  to  fend  fafe-conducls  for 
the  plenipotentiaries,  who,  on  the  part  of  the  confederates,  Were  the  marquis  of 
Mantua,  Bernardo  Contarini,  and  Francefco  Bernardino  Vifconte  :  and,  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  the  prince  of  Orange,  marefchal  de  Gie',  the  lord  of  PienneSj- 
and  Philip  de  Commines.-  The  fear  that  the  Swifs  might  arrive,  and  induce  the 
king  to  change  his  mini,  engaged  the  plenipotentiaries  to  accelerate  their  proceed- 
ings. In  the  very  firft  conference,  a  truce  for  ten  days  was  agreed  on,  and  per- 
miflion  given  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  leave  Novara,  but  wholly  unaccompanied,- 
and  on  condition  that  if  no  treaty  mould  be  concluded,  he  fhould  return  in  the 
fame  manner*.  As  the  duke  was  to  pafs  through  the  camp  of  the  confederates,  the 
marquis  of  Mantua  offered  himfelf  as  a  hoftage  for  his  fafety,  and  accordingly 
repaired  to  the  French  camp.  The  principal  nobility  confided  in  perfuading  the 
garrifon  of  Novara  to  confent  to  this  arrangement';  reduced  to  the  molt  wretched 
fituation,  and  expofed  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  they  were  afraid,  that  after 
the  departure  of  the  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  they  fhould  be  totally  neglected  and 
forgotten.  In  vain  did  the  duke  promife,  either  to  effect  their  relief  in  the  courfe 
of  three  days,  or  return  to  fhare  in  their  fate;  they  would  not  confent  to  his 
departure,  until  marefchal  de  Gie  fent  his  nephew,  the  marquis  of  Rochefort,  as  a 
hoffage  for  his  return.  Three  days  after,  it  was  agreed  that  the  French  fhould 
march  out  of  the  place  with  their  arms  and  baggage;  that  the  defence  of  the 
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town  mould  be  left  to  the  citizens ;  and  that  only  thirty  French  troops  fhould 
.remain  in  the  citadel,  which  they  were  to  hold  in  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans. The  wretched  remains  of  the  garrifon  of  Novara,  exhaufted  with  ficknefs, 
famine,  and  fatigue,  accordingly  retired  from  the  fcene  of  their  mifery,  and  join- 
ed their  countrymen. 

During  thefe  tranfactions  the  Swifs  arrived,  under  the  condu£l  of  the  bailiff  of 
-Dijon,  but,  inftead  of  eight  or  ten  thoufand  men  which  the  king  expected,  he 
was  much  furprifed  at  finding,  that  he  had  now  under  his  command,  including 
:the  Swifs  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Naples, and  thofe  which  he  had  juft 
received  from  Novara,  no  lefs  than  two-and-twenty  thoufand  troops  of  that  nation. 
Their  attachment  to  the  French,  and  more  than  that,  the  hopes  of  enriching 
themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  Lomhardy,  -had  made  them  flock  to  the  army  in 
crouds.  The  king,  and  the  chief  nobility  of  France,  were  now  left  at  the  dif- 
cretion  of  thefe  mercenary  troops ;  the  only  precaution  that  could  be  adopted  was 
■to  ftation  them  at  different  pofts,  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  and  the  exertion 
of  great  prudence  was  requiiite  to  prevent  them  from  perceiving  the  motive  of 
fuch  precaution. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  was  the  only  perfon  who  exulted  in  the  caufe  of  this  a- 
alarm  ;  and  his  exultation  proceeded  from  the  conviclion  that  the  ducal  crown  of 
•Milan  could  not  efcape  him,  if  his  attempts  for  defeating  the  negociations  for 
.peace  fhould  be  crowned  with  fuccefs.  Charles,  in  confideration  of  the  danger 
■to  which  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  expofed,  had  had  the  generofity  to  forget  the 
jufl  grounds  for  complaint  which  the  duke  had  afforded  him  ;  but  he  had  no  in- 
clination to  expofe  his  life,  and  the  fafety  of  his  army,  in  purfuit  of  a  conqueft 
,of  which  that  prince  would  reap  all  the  advantages,  and  which  might,  perhaps, 
.only  ferve  to  render  him  more  untraceable.  The  duke,  perceiving  that  he  could 
not  fucceed  by  this  means,  hadrecourfe  to  the  Swifs,  whom  he  exhorted  to  infill 
on  coming  to  action,  affuring  them  that  the  king  would  not  dare  to  reject  their  de- 
mand. This  feditious  meafure  came  to  the  knowledge  of  -the  prince  of  Orange, 
-who,  forefeeing  the  fatai  confequences  to  which  it  might  lead,  thought  it  his  duty 
■to  inform  the  king  of  it.  A  council  was  accordingly  affembled,  where  difputes 
-ran  fo  high,  that  the  leaders  of  the  different  parties  had  nearly  proceeded  to  blows. 
The  duke  of  Orleans,  enraged  at  the  prince  of  Orange,  forgot  himfelf  fo  far  as 
publicly  to  give  him  the  lie,,  Charles,  however,  interpofed  his  authority,  and 
put  a  flop  to  the  quarrel.  The  negociations  were  carried  on  with  great  eagernefs 
on  both  fides.  So  long  as  the  evacuation  of  Novara  had  been  the  only  object  of 
difcuffion,  the  duke  of  Milan  had  entrufted  every  thing  to  his  niinilters  ;  but  as 
foon  as  the  conclufion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  became  the  f'ubjccl:  for  debate,  he  at- 
tended the  conferences  in  perfon,  accompanied  by  his  duchefs,  in  whom  he  placed 
great  confidence,  and  whofe  advice  he  followed  on  mtrfl  occafions. 

With  regard  to  the  town  of  Novara,  no  difficulty  occurred  ;  the  French  agreed 
to  give  it  up,  but  they  demanded,  in  return,  the  abfolute  fovereignty  of  the  city 
fif  Genoa,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  France,  and.the  government  whereof 
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Lewis  the  Eleventh  had  ceded  to  the  dukes  of  Milan,  on  condition  of  paying  ho- 
mage to  the  crown  of  France.  It  was  maintained  that  Ludovico,  by  waging  war 
again  ft  his  lord  paramount,  had  forfeited  his  fief;  but  that  prince,  who  was  en- 
deavouring to  extend  his  domains,  and  who  had  juft  fent  a  body  of  auxiliaries  to 
Pifa,  in  order  to  obtain  poffeflion  of  that  town  under  pretence  of  defending  it,  pe- 
remptorily refufed  to  give  up  his  claims  to  Genoa.  He  endeavoured  to  excufe  his 
late  conducl,  by  the  neceffity  to  which  he  was  reduced  of  fecuring  himfelf  againft 
the  threats  and  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Finding  the  French  extreme- 
ly impatient  to  return  to  their  own  country,  this  treacherous  prince  at  length  con- 
fented  to  make  all  the  promifes  required  of  him  ;  and  fo  far  impofed  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  plenipotentiaries,  as  to  induce  them  to  accept  fuch  flender  fecurity. 

The  treaty  was  figned  by  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  on  the  tenth  of  Oc- 
tober, the  very  day  on  which  the  conditions  were  fettled  by  the  plenipotentiaries. 
The  reafon  of  this  hafte  foon  appeared ;  for  the  Swifs,  enraged  at  being  difap- 
pointed  in  their  hopes  of  plunder,  and  fecretly  inftigated  by  the  partifans  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  affembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  ;  when  fame  of  the  moil  vi- 
olent among  them  propofed  to  feize  the  king,  and  all  the  principal  nobility,  carry 
them  to  Switzerland,  and  keep  them  there  till  they  fhould  confent  to  procure  their 
liberty  by  the  payment  of  fuch  ranfoms  as  the  Swifs  might  think  proper  to  exaft. 
Others,  reje&ing  this  perfidious  advice,  propofed  only  to  infift  on  receiving  three 
months'  pay,  in  conformity  to  a  treaty  by  which  Lewis  the  Eleventh  had  engaged 
to  allow  them  fo  much  whenever  he  mould  require  them  to  march  out  of  the  li- 
mits of  their  own  country.  They  began  by  feizing  the  bailiff  of  Dijon  and  Lor- 
nai,  and  by  entering,  in  great  numbers,  the  town  of  Vercelli.  The  king,  ap- 
prifed  of  their  conduct,  fled  with  precipitation  to  Trino ;  but  as  he  could  not 
with  the  fame  facility  takeoff  his  artillery  and  baggage,  he  was  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceffity of  .compounding  with  the  Swifs,  and  of  giving  them  fecurity  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fum  they  demanded.  Harmony  was  then  re-eftablifhed,  and  all  the 
treaties  that  fubfifted  between  the  two  powers  were  renewed  ;  after  which  the  king 
took  the  road  to  France. 

A.  D.  1496.]  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  profiting  by  the  abfence  of  the  French 
troops,  had  affembled  all  his  forces  in  the  province  of  Rouffillon.  He  firft  at- 
tempted to  furprife  the  caftle  of  Son,  which  commands  an  entrance  into  the  king- 
>dom  of  Navarre  ;  and  had  he  fucceeded  in  this  attempt,  it  is  highly  probable  he 
would  have  immediately  taken  that  kingdom  from  Catharine  of  Foix,  and  her 
hufband,  John  d'Albret.  Being  compelled  to  defift  from  his  enterprife,  he  made 
an  incurflon  into  Languedoc,  and  laid  wafte  the  environs  of  Carcaffonne  and  Nar- 
bonne.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  fent  to  its  defence  all  the  regular  troops  which  he 
had  at  his  difpofal,  under  the  command  of  Guichard  d'AIbon,  lord  of  Sainte- An- 
dre, and  la  Roche- Aimon,  his  lieutenants,  with  orders  to  remain  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  to  ftrengthen  the  fortifications  of  Narbonne,  which  he  was  fearful  the 
Spaniards  would  -attempt  to  fecure.  Alain  d'Albret,  father  to  the  king  of  Na- 
varre, was  ordered  to  convoke  the  ban  and  arriere-ban  of  Gafcony,  and  to  cover 
Yol.  III.  M 
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that  frontier  :  things  were  in  this  fituation  when  therking  returned  from  Italy.— 
Saint- Andre  having  then  received  a  confiderable  reinforcement  which  made  his 
army  amount  to  eighteen  thoufand  men,  advanced  into  Rouffillon,  took  by  af- 
fult,  and  reduced  to  afhes,  the  town  of  Salces  (which  Ferdinand  had  converted 
into  an  arfenal)  almoft  in  fight  of  the  Spanifh  army,  which,  though  more  nu- 
merous than  the  French,  did  not  dare  to  venture  on  action.  Ferdinand,  afto- 
nifhed  at  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  French  arms,  and  afraid  of  lofing  the  province 
of  Rouffillon,  feigned  an  extreme  anxiety  for  the  conclufion  of  a  peace,  and  fent 
to  demand  a  truce,  that  the  plenipotentiaries  might  affemble  for  the  purpofe  of 
bringing  the  treaty  to  a  fpeedy  termination.  Charles,  who  daily  received  bad  ac- 
counts of  his  troops  in  Italy,  willingly  acceeded  to  the  propofition. 

Since  his  return  to  France,  the  only  forces  he  had  been  able  to  fend  to  the  re- 
lief of  Naples  were  eight  hundred  lanfquenets,  which  had  been  leived  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  duke  of  Gueldres.  The  veffels  appointed  to  convey  them  to  the 
place  of  deftination  had  formed  a  junction  with  a  French  fleet  that  lay  in  the  har- 
bour of  Leghorn ;  but  before  they  arrived  at  Nables,  they  received  intelligence 
that  the  caftles  had  furrendered  to  Ferdinand.  The  fleet  then  proceeded  to  Gai- 
etta,  where  three  thoufand  men  difembarked,  with  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  joi- 
ned the  count  of  Montpenfier,  who  now  wanted  nothing  but  money.  This,  how- 
ever, he  was  unable  to  procure,  and  Ferdinand  having  received  confiderable  rein- 
forcements from  the  Venetians,  followed  him  from  place  to  place,  and  at  length 
compelled  him  to  capitulate  at  Aella,  on  condition  that  he  fupplied  him  with  vef- 
fels to  tranfport  his  troops  to  France.  A  negleft,  however,  on  the  part  of  the 
governors  of  the  different  towns,  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  Montpenfier,  who- 
had  confented  to  a  total  evacuation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  furnifhed  Ferdinand 
with  a  pretext  for  refufing  to  fulfil,  on  his  part,  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation  ; 
the  troops  were,  therefore,  fent  to  the  fmali  ifland  of  Procioa,  where  moft  of  them, 
died  of  a  contagious  diforder. 

While  thefe  things  were  paffing  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Stephen  de  Vefc, 
who  had,  fome  time  before,  been  difpatched  to  France  by  Montpenfier,  exhor- 
ted the  king  to  fend,  without  delay,  a  ftrong  reinforcement  of  troops  to  the  affift- 
ance  of  that  nobleman.  Charles  was  anxious  to  comply  with  his  requeft  ;  the 
council  evinced  a  fimilar  difpofition  ;  and  even  thofe  who  had  been  moft  ftrenu- 
ous  in  their  oppofition  to  the  former  expedition,  were  of  opinion  that  a  new  arma- 
ment fhould  be  immediately  equiped.  But  though  France  did  not  want  foldiers, 
fhe  had  neither  fhips  nor  money.  To  obviate  this  laft  inconvenience,  the  king 
fufpended  the  payment  of  all  penfions,  and  even  the  falaries  of  his  officers,  till 
after  his  return  from  Italy  :  he  had  then  recourfe  to  the  ufual  expedients  for  raifing 
money,  by  encreafing  the  taxes,  by  opening  loans,  and  by  anticipations  on  the 
revenue  ;  and  laftly  he  demanded  from  the  principal  towns  the  neceflary  contri- 
butions for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet. 

The  city  of  Paris  had  been  rated  at  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns.  The  munici- 
pal officers  defired,  that  if  the  tax  took  place,  it  fhould  be  equally  levied  on  eve- 
ry clafs  of  citizens }  and  they  entreated  the  parliament  to  fend  a  certain  number  of 
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deputies  to  the  municipal  affembly  at  the  town-houfe.  The  court  replied,  that 
they  mould  not  fend  any  body,  and  only  promifed  to  aflift  the  municipal  officers 
with  their  advice,  in  cafe  they  came  to  confult  them  ;  and  the  magiftrates  availed 
themfelves  of  this  refufal  of  the  parliament  to  offer  the  king  only  fifty  thoufand 
livres.  Charles,  who,  in  his  prefent  fituation,  could  not  confent  to  fo  material  a 
diminution,  fent  Philip  of  Luxembourg,  cardinal  of  Mons  ;  the  lord  of  Albret ; 
admiral  de  Graville;  and  William  of  Poictiers,  lord  of  Clerieux,  to  the  parlia- 
ment. Thefe  minifters  declared  to  the  court  it  was  the  king's  pleafure,  that  the 
members  of  the  parliament  fhould,  for  this  time  only,  contribute  with  the  reft  of 
the  citizens ;  but  the  parliament  perfifted  in  their  oppofition,  and  many  other 
towns  in  the  kingdom  followed  their  example. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  to  have  commanded  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
being  difcontented  with  the  laft  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  knowing  that 
France  was  ftill  negociating  with  the  ufurper,  exerted  all  his  influence  and  credit 
to  put  a  flop  to  the  expedition.-  Thus,  though  he  expreffed  his  readinefs  to  obey 
the  king's  orders,  he  gave  rife  to  numerous  difficulties,  and  betrayed  a  ftrong  re- 
pugnance to  undertake  the  commiffion  with  which  he  was  charged. 

The  king  himfelf,  at  the  very  moment  when  every  body  expeSed  him  to  begin 
his  march  to  Italy,  fuddenly  took  the  road  to  Tours,  in  order  to  vint,  ^before  his 
departure,  the  tombs  of  Saint-Martin  and  Saint-Denis.     It  was  fufpe&ed,  how- 
ever, that  love  rather  than  devotion  was  the  object  of  this  pilgrimage ;  and  a 
report  was    propagated,  that  during     his  refidence    at  Lyons,  where  he  had 
parted  a  year  on  his  return  from  Italy,  having  beeome  defperately  enamoured  of 
■a  maid  of  quality,  attached  to  the  queen,  he  would  not  quit  the  kingdom  without 
bidding  her  adieu.   Be  that  as  it  may,  Charles,  after  paffing  fome  days  at  the  caftle 
of  Pleffis-Ies-Tours,  repaired  to  Saint-Denis,  and  the  Parifians,   expecting  a  vifit 
from  him,  prepared  to  receive  him  with  the  greateft  magnificence  ;  but  difpleafed 
with  their  late  refufal  to  fupply  him  with  money,  he  refufed  to  honour  the  town 
with   his  prefence.     He  even  intended  to  carry  his  vengeance  ftill  farther  :   as  he 
imputed  to  the  parliament  the  refiftance  he  had  experienced  from  the  municipal 
.officers,  he  formed  a  plan  for  inftituting  a  new  parliament  at  Poictiers,   and  to 
extend  its  jurifdicVion  over  the  provinces  of  Poitou,  Touraine,  Anjou,  Maine, 
La  Marche,  Aunis,  and  Angoumois.    ThePoiftevins,  apprifed  of  his  intentions, 
were  extremely  earneft  in  their  felicitations  co  the  king  to  put  them  in  execution  j 
but  Robert   BrhTonet,  the  chancellor,  who,  through  the  credit  of  his  brother, 
had  fucceeded  the  celebrated  William  de  Rochfort,  eluded  their  demand,  and  at 
•length  induced  the  king  to  give  up  the  defign. 

The  report  of  the  preparations  making  by  the  French  excited  a  general  fer- 
mentation in  Italy.  The  Venetians  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  who  had  joined  in 
.deceiving  the  king,  "began  to  harbour  fufpicions  of  each  other  ;  but  the  expe&ed 
arrival  of  the  French  induced  them  to  fufpend  their  mutual  jealoufy,  and  an 
■union,  cemented  by  fear,  rather  tended  to  confirm  than  diminifh  their  mutual 
hatred.    Ludovico,  whole  territories  was  deftined  to  become  the  theatre  of  war, 
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reprefented  to  the  Venetians  that  the  prefence  of  the  emperor  would  be  abfolutely 
neceffary,  to  fave  them  from  the  fury  of  the  French ;  and  he  offered  to  defray 
one  half  of  his  expences.  The  Venetians  confidered  Maximilian  as  a  dangerous 
protestor,  on  account  of  the  pretenfions  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
tria,  to  part  of  their  dominions They  appointed  ambaffadors  to  accom- 
pany Ludovico's  to  the  Imperial  court,  and  promifed  the  emperor  fixty  thoufand 
ducats,  for  levyingan  army,  and  for  fupporting  it  during  three  months.  Maxi- 
milian, after  receiving  a  part  of  this  money,  evinced  no  difpofition  to  fulfil  his 
engagements,  and,  in  a  fliort  time,  demanded  an  addition  of  thirty  thoufand  ducats 
to  the  ftipulated  fum.  The  Venetians,  who  had  been  led  againft  their  will,  to 
contract  thefirft  engagement,  openly  rejected  this  new  demand.  Ludovico,  how- 
ever, undertook  to  pay  the  additional  fum  himfelf,  in  the  hope  of  facilitating,  by 
that  means,  the  acquifition  of  the  fovereignty  of  Pifa. 

The  emperor,  at  length,  made  his  appearance,  but  with  an  army  that  neither 
eorrefponded  to  his  engagements,  nor  to  his  dignity.  Perfuaded  that  he  had  only 
to  iffue  his  orders  to  enfure  inftant  obedience  from  all  the  Italian  ftates,  hs 
fummoned  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  to  attend  him,  but 
though  thofe  princes  held  fiefs  of  the  empire,  they,  neverthelefs,  refufed  to  obey 
the  citation:  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  himfelf,  though  father-in-law  to  Ludovico, 
refufed  to  hold  any  commerce  with  the  emperor,  under  pretext  that  being  ap- 
pointed a  kind  of  umpire  between  the  French  and  the  Milanefe,  he  ought  not  to 
take  any  ftep  that  might  render  him  an  obje&of  fufpicion  to  either  party.  Laftlv, 
the  Venetians,  far  from  affording  that  afliftance  which  he  had  expe&ed  to  receive 
from  them,  endeavoured  to  fruftrate  all  his  undertakings :  compelled  to  renounce 
the  flattering  hopes  which  he  had  built  on  a  fandy  foundation,  Maximilian  be- 
gan to  perceive  that  he  was  expofing  himfelf  to  the  ridicule  and  derifion  of  the 
neighouring  powers.  Ludovico  propofed  to  him,  as  the  laft  refource,  to  offer 
himfelf  as  an  umpire  between  the  Pifans  and  Florentines ;  he  reprefented  to  him 
that  the  Venetians,  having  no  claim  to  the  city  of  Pifa,  could  not  poflibly  refufe 
to  furrender  that  place  into  his  hands  ;  and,  that  the  Florentines,  too  weak  to  re- 
fill, of  themfelves,  the  forces  of  the  empire,  and  thofe  of  the  confederates,, 
would  be  compelled  to  fubmit  to  his  arbitration.  Ludovico  flattered  himfelf,  that 
if  Pifa  were  once  delivered  to  the  emperor,  he  fliould  find  it  an  eafy  matter, 
either  by  money  or  intrigues,  to  obtain  poffeflion  of  it  himfelf.  The  Venetians, 
aware  of  his  defigns,  accepted  the  proffered  mediation  of  Maximilian,  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  took  care  to  preferve  a  fuperiority,  in  point  of  forces,  in  Pifa ; 
and  they  hoped  that,  if  the  emperor  fhould  fucceed  in  procuring,  as  he  had  pro- 
mifed, for  the  Pifans,  the  reftitution  of  Leghorn,  both  that  place,  and  Pifa  it- 
felf,  would,  after  his  departure,  fall  into  their  hands,  and  render  their  power  as 

much  refpe&ed  on  thofe  coafls,  as  it  already  was  on  their  own  gulph. They 

ftrengthened  the  fortifications  of  Leghorn,  and  applied  to  the  French  for  aflift- 
ance. The  event  proved  the  wifdom  of  their  precautions  :  the  emperor,  repair- 
ing to  Genoa,  there  embarked  a  part  of  his  army,  on  board  a  fleet  that  was 
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deflined  to  attack  Leghorn  by  fea,  while  he  himfelf,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
troops,  made  an  affault  on  the  town  by  land.  But  the  arrival  of  a  little  fquadron 
of  the  French  fhips,  under  the  command  of  Hugh  d'Amboife,  baron  d'Aubijoux, 
enabled  the  Florentines  to  repel  his  attacks.  The  emperor  was  compelled  to  raife 
the  fiege,  and,  filled  with  indignation  againft  the  Venetians,  to  whom  he  afcribed 
the  failure  of  his  enterprife,  he  retired,  with  precipitation,  into  Germany,  leaving 
a  part  of  his  troops  with  the  duke  of  Milan. 

Since  the  capitulation  of  Atella,  and  the  death  of  Montpenfier,  the  French 
had  been  unable  to  refill  the  fuccefsful  exertions  of  Ferdinand.  The  governors 
of  the  few  places  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  ftill  remained  in  ponefiion  of 
the  French,  being  deprived  of  all  communication  with  each  other,  and  furround- 
ed  on  every  fide  by  a  fuperior  force,  only  fought,  by  refiftance,  to  retard  their 
defeat  for  a  few  days,  and  to  deferve  the  fterile  honour  of  being  the  laft  to  fur- 
render*.  But  before  Ferdinand  could  behold  the  complete  reduction  of  his  do- 
minions, he  himfelf,  expired,  crowned  with  glory.  The  defire  of  cementing  his 
alliance  with  the  court  of  Spain,  had  led  him  to  contract  a  marriage  with  his 
aunt,  Jane  of  Arragon,  daughter  to  his  grandfather,  Ferdinand,  by  a  filler  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  He  was  fucceeded  in  his  dominions  by  his  uncle,  Fre- 
deric, who,  in  a  tide  of  uninterrupted  fuccefs,  fwept  away  the  few  remaining 
garrifons  of  France  which  had  efcaped  the   arms   of  Ferdinand. 

A.  D.  1497. J  So  long  as  any  of  his  fubjedts  remained  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  Charles,  by  nature  magnanimous,  had  thought  his  honour  interefted  in 
their  defence  ;  even  after  that  conquefl  had  efcaped  him,  he  formed  a  project  for 
recovering  it,  by  making  himfelf  mafter  of  fuch  places  as  might  enable  him  to 
eftablifh  a  communication  between  Naples  and  France.  Having  difmuTed  a  great 
part  of  the  army  he  had  affembled  the  preceeding  year,  he  lent  the  remainder 
into  Lombardy,  under  the  command  of  Triulzi.  His  choice  of  a  general,  who 
was  highly  refpe&ed  in  the  Milanefe,  and  the  excellence  of  his  troops,  made 
Ludovico  tremble  for  his  fafety ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  little  army  would 
have  fufficed  to  punifh  him  for  his  pan:  treachery,  had  Triulzi  been  at  liberty  to 
direct  its  operations  as  he  pleafed  ;  but  Charles,  knowing  that  all  the  conquefts 
he  might  make  in  the  Milanefe  would  prove  advantageous  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
whom  he  had  juft  difgraced,  had  rendered  him,  in  a  manner,  fubfervient  to  the 
cardinal  San  Pietro  di  Vincola,  and  Batiflino  Fregofo,  who  promifed  to  introduce 
the  French  into  the  city  of  Genoa  ;  the  ponefiion  of  which,  the  king  confidered 
as  an  object  of  greater  importance.  Triulzi,  therefore,  was  compelled  to  divide 
his  army  into  three  bodies :  the  firft,  reduced  the  town  of  Novi,  by  which  means 
the  communication  was  Hopped  between  Genoa  and  Milan :  the  fecond  divifion, 
took  poffeflion  of  Ventimiglia ;  while  Triulzi  reduced  the  important  fortrefs  of 
Bofco,  and  kept  all  the  forces  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  in  awe :  each  of  the  three 
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•divifions,  acting  feparately,  was  too  weak  to  attempt  any.  enterprife  of  impor- 
tance. 

During  thefe  tranfadions  in  Italy,  Charles  continued  to  negotiate  with  the 
Spaniih  monarch,  in  order  to  detach  him  from  the  confederacy  of  the  Italian 
ftates.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  now  employed  againft  France  the  fame  infidious 
policy  which  Lewis  the  Eleventh  had  exerted  againft  Don  Ju-n  of  Arragon. 
"Without  making  any  direct  appofition  to  the  king's  projects,  he  kept  him  in 
fufpence,  and  fought  to  amufe  him  till  fuch  times  as  all  his  Italian  conrpefts 
mould  be  taken  from  him.  In  a  conference  which  Ferdinand  had  with  William 
■of  Poitiers,  lord  of  Clerieux,  he  propofed  a  means  of  effecting  a  pacification  be- 
tween the  two  crowns  ;  by  joining  their  arms  to  reduce  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
•and  then  to  divide  the  conqueft  betwen  them  ;  Ferdinand  faid,  that  he  would  be 
contented  with  Calabria  for  his  fhare.  This  propofal  appeared  too  advantageous 
to  be  fincere ;  and  as  the  French  court  were  of  opinion,  that  the  king  of  Spain 
had  impofed  on  the  credulity  of  De  Clerieux,  they  fent  Du  Bouchage  to  dis- 
cover his  real  intentions.  Ferdinand,  when  preffed  for  an  explanation,  by  this 
new  ambaiTador,  did  not  deny  that  he  had  mentioned  the  fubject,  but,  on  re- 
flection, he  had  found  that  the  plan  he  propofed  would  be  attended  with  fo 
many  obftacles,  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  attempt  its  execution. 

Now  that  Charles  had  fecured  himfelf  from  the  dread  of  interruption  from 
the  neighbouring  powers,  he  again  turned  his  thoughts  to  Italy.  The  ambition 
of  the  Venetians,  and  the  rapid  encreafe  of  their  power,  had  infpired  all  the 
ftates  in  their  vicinity  with  alarm.  The  Florentines,  defpairing  to  regain  pof- 
feffion  of  Pifa,  without  the  affiftance  of  the  French,  were  urgent  in  their  felicita- 
tions to  Charles  to  repafs  the  Alps  ;  and  promifed  to  equip  an  army  of  eight 
hundred  men  at  arms,  and  five  thoufand  infantry,  which  they  defired  the  confta- 
ble,  d'Aubigny,  might  be  fent  to  command*.  The  marquis  of  Mantua,  who 
had  commanded  the  Venetian  forces,  and  rendered  them  fuch  effential  fervice  in 
the  conqueft  of  Naples,  difgufted  with  their  ingratitude,  and  trembling  for  the 
fafety  of  his  own  territories,  offered  to  fupply  the  king  with  three  hundred  men 
at  arms:  the  duke  of  Ferrara  promifed  him  five  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  two 
thoufand  infantry ;  and  feveral  other  petty  princes  engaged  to  join  the  confede- 
racy. The  pope  himfelf — though  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  his  word — 
affirmed  that  he  only  waited  for  the  king's  arrival  to  declare  in  his  favour.  Thus, 
in  Italy  alone,  a  force  might  have  been  levied,  at  a  trifling  expence,  to  counter- 
balance that  of  the  league ;  and  if  the  French  had  appeared  in  Italy  at  this 
period,  nothing  could  have  impeded  their  progrefs.  The  king,  flattered  by  thefe 
appearances,  felt  his  firft  ardour  revive ;  he  openly  confeffed  the  faults  he  had 
committed  in  his  laft  expedition ;  and  he  employed  himfelf  in  the  formation  of 
new  plans,  but  the  depofition  of  Ludovico  fhould  have  formed  the  bafis  of 
all   his  projects,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  render  fuch  an  effential  fervice  to  the 
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duke  of  Orleans  :  befides,  it  was  impoffible  to  fucceed  without  money,  and  the 
debts  he  had  already  contracted  rendered  it  difficult  to  procure  any.  Cardinal 
Briffonet,  general  of  the  finances,  purpofely  enhanced  thefe  difficulties,  in  order 
to  deter  him  from  the  enterprife.  Charles,  in  this  emergency,  applied  to  the 
Florentines  for  a  loan  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  ducats,  and  experienced 
a  refufal.  This  imprudent  ftep  deftroyed  his  credit  in  Italy  ;  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
notwithstanding  his  attachment  to  the  French,  was  fearful  of  trufting  to  them 
for  protection,  and  therefore  delivered  the  citadel  of  Genoa  to  the  duke  of; 
Milan  ;  while  the  king,  palling  at  once  from  the  extreme  of  enthufiafm  to  per- 
fect indifference,  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  Italy  for  the  prefent,  and  applied- 
himfelf  entirely  to  the  regulation  of  the  internal  government  of  the  kingdom. 

Charles  the  Seventh  had,  by  an  ordonnance,  appointed  cuftomary  laws  in  every 
province  in  France  to  be  collected  and  arranged  :  Lewis  the  Eleventh  renewed  the 
injunction  ;  bur  this  falutary  undertaking  not  having  been  executed  by  either  of 
thefe  monarchs,  Charles  the  Eighth  now  determined  to  complete  it ;  for  which 
purpofe,  he  iffued  orders  to  the  different  bailiwicks,  to  chufe  a  Gertain  number  of 
perfons,  moft  diftinguifhed  for  their  knowledge  and  abilities  in  the  three  orders  of 
the  ftate,  who  were  to  extract,  from  memorials  fupplied  by  the  mayors  and  alder- 
men of  the  different  towns,  the  cuftoms  and  privileges  which  prevailed  in  each  dif- 
trict ;  he  appointed  commiffioners  to  fuperintend  this  work,  and  when  it  was  far 
advanced,  he  addreffed  letters-patent  to  Thibaut  Baillet,  prefident  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  and  fome  other  magistrates,  enjoining  them  to  enforce  the  publica- 
tion in  every  bailliwick  and  fenechauffee,  of  the  laws  appointed  to  prevail  there  ; 
in  cafe  of  difpute,  appeal  was  to  be  made  to  fuch  commifiion,  unlefs  the  objeCt  of 
difpute  was  of  fuch  importance  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  be  decided,  in  which 
cafe  the  parties  were  to  be  referred  to  the  parliament..  Charles  the  Eighth,  how- 
ever, had  not  time  to  finifli  this  work,  which,  though  continued  by  his  fucceffors,, 
was  not  entirely  completed  till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth.. 

The  dates  of  Tours  had  entreated  the  king  to  enfure  a  fixed"  and  permanent 
form  to  the  great  council,  at  which  the  chancellor  had  hitherto  been  accuftomed 
to  prefide,  affifted  only  by  a  few  mafters  of  recjuefts,.  bailiffs,,  fenefchals,  and 
other  officers  of  the  crown,  who  happened  to  be  at  court.  It-  often  happened 
that  there  were  not  counfellors  fufficient  to  proceed  to  bufinefs  ;  at  other  times 
the  fame  canfe  was  tried  before  different  judges,  and  thofe  who  heard  only  the  lat- 
ter part  of  it  were  called  upon  to  decide,,  without  being  competent  to  the  talk.— ~ 
Notwithftanding  the  remonftrances  and  folicitations  of  the  ftates,  this  abufe  was 
fuffered  to  fubfift  till  the  prefent  period,  when  Charles  attempted  a  remedy  by  the 
creation  of  feventeen  counfellors,  who,  together  with  the  chancellor  and  mafters 
of  requefts,  compofed  the  great  council,  and  decided  in  all  caufes  that  were 
brought  before  that  tribunal.  Thefe  counfellors  had  ftated  falaries  affigned  them, 
and  were  only  obliged  to  refide  at  court  fix  months  in  the  year. 

A.  D.  1498.3  A  total  revolution  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  manners 
and  difpofition  of  Charles  j  who,  quitting  thofe  fcenes  of  difiipation  which  he  had. 
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long  been  accuftomed  to  frequent,  and  foregoing  his  tafie  for  illicit  enjoyments, 
now  applied  himfelf,  exclufively,  to  the  cares  of  government.  He  refolved,  in 
imitation  of  fome  of  his  anceftors,  to  adminifter  juftice  to  his  fubjecls  in  perfon ; 
and  having  received,  from  the  chamber  of  accompts,  the  neceffary  informations 
•with  regard  to  the  forms  obferved,  on  thefe  occaTions,  by  his  fubjetts,  he  granted 
audiences  to  every  perfon  requiring  it,  liftened  to  all  complaints,  and  gave  imme- 
diate anfwers'to  all  petitions  that  were  prefented'to  him.  By  this  means  he  difco- 
vered  a  variety  of  abufes,  and  afts  of  oppreffion,  committed  by  his  officers  in  the 
provinces;  and  the  punifhments  he  inflicted  on  the  culprits  tended  greatly  to  the 
relief  of  the  people. 

The  next  object  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king,  was  the  extreme  ig- 
norance of  the  clergy,  and  the  inattention  of  the  bifhops  to  the  duties  of  their 
office  ;  more  intent  on  obtaining  a  plurality  of  benefices  than  improving  the  mo- 
rals of  their  flocks,  or  enforcing  a  propriety  of  conduct  in  the  inferior  ecclefiaf- 
tics  entmfted  to  their  care,  they  feldom  refided'in  their  diocefes  :  hence  the  lower 
clergy  had  become  indolent,  and  were  infe&ed  with  thofe  vices  which  indolence  too 
often  engenders,  thereby  rendering  their  profeffion  contemptible,  and  expofing  re- 
ligion itfelf  to  the  derifion  of  the  vulgar. — Anxious- to  reform  this  abufe,  the  king 
confulted  the Parifian  doctors  on  the  extent  of  hispower,  with  regard  to  the  alter- 
ations in  ecclefiartical  difcipline  ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  execute  either  this  falutary 
project,  or  the  fcheme  he  had  formed  for  reducing  the  taxes — after  the  payment 
of  his  debts — to  the  film  of  twelve  hundred  thoufand  livres,  ftipulated  by  the 
ftales  of  Tours  ;  which  he  meant  to  appreciate  folcly  to  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom,  referving  only  for  his  own  ufe  the  revenues  of  the  domain,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Gabelles.  The  taxes,  at  this  time,  amounted  to  two  millions,  five 
hundred  thoufand  livres*. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  occupations,  the  mod  glorious  that  can  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  a  monarch,  an  accident  occurred  which  terminated  the  exiftence  of  this 
youthful  prince.  During  his  ftay  in  Italy,  Charles  had  contracted  a  tafte  for  ar- 
chitecture ;  and,  on  his  return,  he  gave  orders  for  the  conltruclion  at  Amboife, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  of  a  more  magnificent  edifice  than  any  which  had  yet  been 
feen  in  France.  He  meant  to  adorn  this  palace  with  a  variety  of  coftly  furniture, 
ltatues  and  pictures,  which  he  had  brought  from  Italy  ;  and  that  the  building 
might  correspond  with  the  richnefs  of  the  embellifhments,  he  had  had  the  pre- 
caution to  attach  to  his  fervice  the  molt  fkilful  architects,  and  the  mod  celebrated 
painters  he  could  meet  with  on  his  expedition.  From  a  gallery  in  this  calile,  he 
was  engaged  in  obferving  a  game  of  tennis  that  was  played  in  the  dirch  below  ;  de- 
firous  that  the  queen  might  partake  of  the  amufement,  he  went  to  her  chamber, 
and  conducted  her  to  the  gallery  ;  but,  in  palling  through  a  door,  he  llruck  hw 
head  with  violence  againft  the  top,  which  was  very  low.  He  felt,  however,  no 
immediate  bad  confeqnence  from  the  accident ;  but,  after  remaining  fome  time  in 
the  gallery,  as  he  was  returning  with  the  queen,  he  fuddenly  fell,  fenfelefs,  to 
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the  ground  :  the  attendants,  alarmed  at  his  danger,  laid  him  on  a  wretched 
couch  which  flood  in  a  corner  of  the  gallery ;  thrice  he  recovered  his  voice,  and 
as  quickly  loft  it  again  ;  his  expreffions  wereiblely  thofe  of  devotion  ;  and,  nqt- 
withftanding  every  effort  of  medicine,  he  expired  at  eleven  o'clock  the  fame  night, 
on  the  feventeenth  of  April,  1498,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the 
twenty-eighth  of  his  age. 

The  amiable  qualities  of  Charles  had  acquired  him  the  furname  of  The  Affable 
and  The  Courteous  ;  and  his  lofs  was  deeply  regretted  by  all  ranks  of  people.  His 
talents  were  not  above  mediocrity,  and  all  his  endowments  were  rather  calculated 
to  conciliate  affection  than  to  excite  admiration.  Of  a  rafh  and  enterprifing  fpirit, 
.his  ability  in  the  execution  greatly  exceeded  his  wifdom  in  the  formation  of  plans. 
His  facility  of  difpofition  frequently  rendered  him  a  dupe  to  his  minifters  and  fa- 
vourites, whofe  dangerous  influence  was  farther  extended  by  his  averfion  from  bu- 
finefs  :  but  towards  the  conclufion  of  his  reign  he  remedied  thefe  defects,  and  de- 
ferved  and  obtained  the  grateful  efteem  of  his  fubjects. 

His  funeral  obfequies  were  performed  with  uncommon  magnificence :  two  of 
his  domefticsare  faid  to  have  died  of  grief  for  the  lofs  of  their  beloved  mafter  ; 
and  Anne  of  Brittany,  his  widow,  abandoned  berfelf  to  all  the  diffraction  of 
forrow.  During  three  days  fhe  never  undreffed,  but  fecluded  herfelf  in  her  cham- 
ber, overwhelmed  with  defpair,  deaf  to  the  friendly  importunities  of  her  atten- 
dants, .and  pertinacioufly  refilling  to  accept  the  nourifhment  that  was  repeatedly 
proffered  to  her.. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  the  roads  and  bridges  were  fo  bad  in  ma- 
ny parts  of  France,  though,  contributions  were  levied  on  the  paffengers  for  keeping 
them  in  repair,  that  the  ftates  of  Tours  complained  that  many  men  and  beafts  of 
burden,  had  loft  their  lives  in  attempting  to  pafs  them ;  and  that  feveral  villages 
were  totally  deferted  from  the  difficulty  of  approaching  them. 

Each  deputy  of  the  ftates  of  Tours  received  a  ftated  falary  for  his  fervices,  equa! 
to  four  livers  arte  fol  of .  the  prefent  money,  per  diem.  J^- 

The  venereal  difeafe  was  introduced  into  France,  during  the  reign  of  Charles,  by 
the  troops  who  had  accompanied  that  monarch  on  his  expedition  to  Naples.  It  is 
faid  that  the  French  foldiers  had  contracted  that  dreadful  diforder  from  the  Nea- 
politans, and  that  on  their  return  to  France,  they  diffufed  it  throughout  Italy: 
certain  it  is,  that  it  was  called  by  the  French,  The  Neapolitan  difeafe,  and  by  the 
Italians,  The  French  difeafe.*  The  Neapolitans  are  fuppofed  to  have  received  k 
from  Spain,  where  it  had  been  imported  by  fome  of  the  failors  who  had  attended. 
•Chriftopher  Columbus,  in  his  expedition  to  the  New  World. 

*  Guicciradini,  torn.  i.  p.  210,  211. — Giovio. — Bembo.— Fracaftora, 
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A.  D.  1498.3  IN  Charfes  the  Eighth,  ended  the  direct,  line  of  Valofs ;  and* 
the  fceptre  pafied  to  Lewis,  duke  of  Orleans,  his  coufin,  in  the,third  or  fourth 
degree,  and  grandfon  to  that  duke  of  Orleans  who  was  aflaflinated  at  the  infti- 
gation  of  John,  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  new  monarch  was  in  his  thirty-fixth 
year,  and  had,  confequently,  attained  to  a  maturity  of  vigour  both  in  body  and 
mind ;  he  had,  moreover,  received  fome  falutary  leffons  in  the  fevere  fchqol  of 
adverfity ;  and  his  misfortune?,  with  the  reflexions  they  occafioned,  had' pro- 
duced a  wholefome  change  in  his  difpofition,  by  tempering  the  fire  of  youth,  by 
teaching  him  to  reflrain  the  fallies  of  paffion,  and  to  fubmit  the  fuggeftions  of  en- 
thufiafm  to  the  chelates  of  reafon- 

Lewis  the  Twelfth  was  anointed  at  Rheims,  on  the  twenty-feventh  of  May  ;  oa 
the  firft  of  July  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  performed  at  Saint-Denis ; 
and  on  the  following  day  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Paris.  .  Immediately  after 
his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  rewarded  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  George  d'Ara- 
boife,  archbifliop  of  Rouen,  who  had  alike  fhared  with  him  the  finiles  and  the 
frowns  of  fortune,  by  railing  him  to  the  dignity  of  prime  minifter  ;  and  never  did 
a  favourite  better  deferve  the  confidence  of  hk  fovereign. 

This  prince  had  been  compelled  at  an  early  age,  and  much  againft  his  will,  to 
marry  Jane,  the  youngeft  daughter  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  a  princefs  of  an  ami- 
able  difpofition,  but  deformed  in  her  perfon  :  on  the  oath  of  the  king  o£  France 
that  he  had  never  confummated  the  marriage,  pope  Alexander  the  Sixth  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  pronounce  it  null  and  invalid  ;  Jane  fubmitted  with  decent  refigna- 
tion  to  a  fentence  which  deprived  her  of  a  crown,  and  only  expreffed  her  wiflx 
to  be  enabled  to  reward  her  domeftics,  and  to  relieve  the  poor.  The  king 
accordingly  afligned  her  the  revenues  of  the  province  of  Berry  for  her  fupport, 
and  retiring  to  a  nunnery  which  me  founded. at  Bourges,  the  capital  of  that  pro- 
vince, fhe  there  took  the  veil,  and  clofed  a  life  of  humble  virtue. 

A.  D.  1499.]  On  the  deceafe  of  Charles  the  Eighth,  Anne  of  Brittany,  re- 
tired into  her  own  hereditary  dominions,  and  maintained  the  rights  of  an  inde- 
pendent fovereign.  The  articles  of  her  marriage  with  the  late  king  precluded 
her  from  difpofing  of  her  hand,  in  cafe  of  his  death  without  male  iflue,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  flate;  but  a  ftipulation,  in  which  ftate  policy  was  oppofed  to 
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natural  rights,  was  deemed  equivocal,  and  prudence  warned  Lewis  to  fe'cure  the 
important  acquifition  of  Brittany,  by  meafures  the  molt  effectual. 

She  refufed,'  however,  to  accede  to  the  propofals  of  Lewis,  till  that  monarch 
had  confented,  that  in  cafe  me  mould  die  without  children,  her  duchy  fhould 
revert  to  the  heirs  of  her  houfe ;  and  that  her  marriage  fhould  be  celebrated  at 
the  city  of  Nantz.  The  ceremony  was  accordingly  performed  in  that  city,,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  January,   1499,  whence  the  king  conducted  her  to  Paris. 

The  king  now  determined  to  enforce  the  claims  of  his  houfe  on  the  duchy  of 
Milan ;  but,  that  his  kingdom  might  not  be  expofed  to  infult  in  the  abfence  of 
his  troops,  he  confirmed  the  treaties  with  all  the  neighbouring  powers.  Thofe 
which  had  been  concluded  with  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Florence  were  re- 
newed ;  the  pope  was  fecured  in  the  intereft  of  France  ;  the  peace  with  England 
was  confirmed ;  Ferdinand  and  Ifabeila  withdrew  their  troops  from  Italy,  the 
archduke  Philip  did  homage  to  the  king  at  Arras :  but,  his  father,  Maximilian, 
was  more  difficult  to  treat  with.  The  king  had  no  fooner  afcended  the  throne, 
than  the  emperor,  at  the  mitigation  of  Ludovico  Sforza,  made  an  incurfion  into 
Burgundy  ;  but  being  repulfed  by  the  count  of  Foix,  he  confented  to  a  truce  for 
a  few  months.  - 

The  king,  meanwhile,  repaired  to  Lyons,  in  the  month  of  July,  whence  he 
fent  his  army  into  Italy,  under  the  command  of  Lewis  of  Luxembourg,  count  of 
Ligni,  who  had  under  him  Triulzi  and  d'Aubigny  :  the  Venetians,  at  the  fame 
•time,  m3.de  their  troops  advance  to  the  banks  of  the  Adda,  and  took  poffeffion 
of  all  the  territory  which  the  king  had  ceded  to  them  between  the  rivers  Adda 
and  Seria. 

The  French  entered  the  Milanefe,  and  reduced  and  facked,  after  a  vigorous 
refinance,  the  towns  of  Alefiandria  and  Novara ;  Mortara  and  Pavia  capitulated.; 
Valenza  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  by  the  treachery  of  the  go- 
vernor, Donata-Raffamino*.  The  inhabitants  of  Milan  exhibited  fymptoms  of 
revolt,  and  Ludovico,  uncertain  in  whom  he  fhould  confide,  and  incapable  of 
refilling  the  ftorm,  retired  with  his  treafures  to  Infpruck,  after  providing  the 
•caftle  of  Milan  with  every  requifile  for  a  long  and  obftinate  defence,  and  en- 
trufting  the  care  of  it  to  Bernardino  da  Corte,  a  man  on  whofe  fidelity  he  placed 
the  firmed  reliance.  But  he  was  deceived  in  his  choice,  and  the  governor,  after 
a  fiege  of  twelve  days,  was  induced,  by  a  bribe,  to  furrender  the  fortrefs  to 
■the  French  ;  who,   in  lefs  than  a  month,  became  mailers  of  the  duchy. 

Lewis,  who  had  remained  at  Lyons,  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  fuccefs  of 
his  troops,  than  he  haflened  acrofs  the  Alps,  entered  the  capital  of  his  new 
dominions,  clad  in  the  ducal  robes;  and,  during  the  three  months  that  he  re- 
mained there,  by  the  advice  of  cardinal  d'Amboife,  he  employed  himfelf  in  re- 
■calling  thofe  that  had  been   banifhed   by  Sforzoy  in  remitting  a  fourth  of  the 

*  Guicciardini,  torn.  i.  lib.  iv.  p.   367. 
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imports,  In  eftablifhing  a  court  of  juftice,  and  in  affidious  endeavours  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  the  inhabitants  of  Milan. 

The  government  of  Genoa,  which  had  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  his  power, 
was  conferred  by  Lewis,  on  the  lord  of  Raveftain;  the  Miianefe  were  fubje&ed 
to  the  authority  of  Triulzi,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  Ligni  and  d'Aubigny,  con- 
fiderable  eftates  were  affigned.  But  this  alienation  of  the  ducal  domain  dif- 
pleafed  the  people,  while  Triulzi,  by  his  feverity  and  pride,  difgufted  the  nobles ; 
a  mifunderftanding,  alfo,  prevailed  between  the  generals  and  Ligni,  and  d'Au- 
bigny refufed  obedience  to  the  governor  of  the  duchy. 

A.  D.  1500.]  Ludovico,  informed  of  the  difpdfition  of  the  people,  who  now 
began  to  pity  the  prince  they  had  fo  lately  detefted,  ventured  to  quit  his  retreat 
in  Germany,  and  to  re-enter  the  Miianefe.  The  gates  of  the  different  cities  were 
opened  on  the  approach  of  Sforza,  with  the  fame  facility  as  they  had  been  un- 
barred to  his  enemies.  The  town  of  Commo  expelled  the  French,  and  obliged 
Ligni  to  leave  the  place.  Milan  revolted,  and  Triulzi,  after  placing  a  ftrong 
garrifon  in  the  caftle,  was  compelled  to  retire.  Tortona,  Vigevene,  and  feveral 
other  places,  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror.  The  king,  who  had  returned  to  France, 
to  be  prefent  at  the  delivery  of  the  queen,  who  had  juft  given  birth  to  a  prin- 
cefs,  received  with  grief  the  account  of  this  revolution. 

Ludovico,  meanwhile,  having  obtained  pofleflion  of  Milan,  left  his  brother, 
the  cardinal  Afcanio,  to  conduct  the  fiege  of  the  citadel,  and  proceeded  himfelf 
to  inveft  Novara.  That  town  foon  furrendered,  but  the  famous  Bayard,  who 
was  then  a  very  young  man,  threw  himfelf  into  the  citadel,  and  refufed  to  be 
included  in  the  capitulation  :  Ludovico,  by  perfifting  in  his  determination  to  re- 
duce Bayard,  gave  time  to  the  French  army  to  forma  junction  with  the  troops  in 
Italy.  Cardinal  d'Amboife  prudently  forbore  to  cenfure  the  conduct  of  Triulzi, 
and  promoted  a  reconciliation  between  that  nobleman  and  the  French  generals  ; 
after  which,  la  Tremouille  marched  to  Novara,  where  he  fucceded  in  his  attempt 
to  feduce  the  Swifs  from  the  fervice  of  Ludovico.  The  want  of  pay  furnifhed 
thefe  mercenary  troops  with  a  pretext  for  refufing  to  fight ;  and  the  Germans, 
alarmed  at  their  defection,  fled  with  precipitation,  fo  that  the  duke,  betrayed  on 
all  fides,  was  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  applying  to  the  Swifs  for  permiflion 
to  difguife  himfelf  as  a  private  foldier,  that  he  might  efcape  in  their  ranks.  The 
permiflion  was  granted,  but  either  through  treachery  or  accident,  Ludovico  was 
difcovered,  and  conducted  to  the  king,  who  then  refided  at  Lyons.  The  temper 
of  Lewis,  naturally  mild  and  humane,  was  fteeled  againft  Sforza  by  his  repeated 
treachery  and  enormous  crimes.  He  fentenced  him  to  a  rigorous  confinement 
in  the  caftle  of  Loches,  where  he  remained  till  releafed  by  death  from  a  cap- 
tivity of  ten  years,  during  which,  according  to  Mezerai,  he  experienced  the 
moft  fevere  and  cruel  treatment. 

Cardinal  Afcanio,  informed  of  his  brother's   misfortune,  left  Milan,  with  an 
efcort  of  fix  hundred  horfe,  in  order  to  feek  a  refuge  in  Germany  j  but  he  was 
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betrayed,  by  the  treachery  of  Currado  Lando*,  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians, 
who  were  induced,  partly  by  perfuafion,  and  partly  by  threats,  to  deliver  him  to- 
the  king.  He  was  conveyed  to  France,  and  confined  in  the  tower  of  Bourges, 
whence,  at  the  folicitation  of  Maximilian,  he  was  very  foon  releafed. 

The  inhabitants  of  Milan  being  deprived,  by  the  retreat  of  the  cardinal  Af- 
canio,  of  all  means  of  defence,  and  dreading  the  refentment  of  the  king,  flatten- 
ed to  carry  the  keys  of  their  city  to  the  cardinal  d'Amboife,  who  entered  the 
capital  of  the  duchy  on  the  feventeenth  of  April,  1500.  He  reproached  the 
citizens  with  their  late  feditious  conduft,  put  fome  of  the  leaders  of  theinfurrec- 
tion  to  death,  exafted  from  the  city  a  contribution  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
crowns,   and  then  pronounced  a  general  amnefty  in  the  king's  name. 

The  cardinal  d'Amboife,  after  he  had  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  duchy,  and 
fupplied  the  Florentines  with  a  body  of  troops  for  the  recovery  of  Pifa  returned 
to  France,  in  order  to  concert  with  the  king  the  plan  of  operations  for  the  pro- 
jected conqueft  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

A.  D.  1501.]  Frederic,  king  of  Naples,  informed  of  the  preparations  of  the 
French,  applied  for  afliftance  to  the  Venetians,  who  renewed  the  propofal  which 
had  been  made  to  Charles  the  Eighth,  for  rendering  the  kingdom  of  Naples  a 
fief  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  for  the  ceffion  of  the  principality  of  Tarento 
to  the  French  ;  but  this  propofal,  though  acceded  to  by  Frederic,  was  rejected: 
with  difdain  by  Lewis.  Frederic  then  applied  to  Maximilian,  who  promifed  all 
he  defired,  and  a  treaty  was  accordingly  figned  between  them;  but  the  cardinal 
d'Amboife  foon  broke  the  alliance,  and  made  the  emperor  confent  to  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  truce  with  France. 

Frederic  next  addreffed  himfelf  to  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  who  engaged  to  af- 
ford him  protection,  but,  by  a  fignal  inftance  of  perfidy,  that  rnonarh  treated  at 
the  fame  time  with  Lewis,  and  agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom  he  had'  promifed  to 
protect.  The  French  army,  in  the  mean  time,  under  the  command  of  Nemours  and 
d'Aubigny,  had  already  entered  the  Florentine  territories  ;  and  Frederick,  having 
itrengthened-the  fortifications  of  his  frontier  towns,  haftened  to  their  defence. — 
At  this  period  the  Spaniards  threw  off  the  maik ;  the  ambaffadors  of  France  and 
Spain  procured  from  (he  pope  the  inveftiture  of  their  refpeclive  portions  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  ;  the  capital,  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were 
affigned  to  Lewis,  while  the  provinces  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  were  allotted  to 
Ferdinand.  It  excited  univerfal  aftonifhment  to  fee  Lewis  affociate  the  king  of 
Spain  with  him  in  this  conqueft  ;  it  was  impoffible  that  the  divifion  they  had 
agreed  upon  could  long  fubfift,  and  it  was  generally  forefeen  that  thefe  princes 
muft  finally  be  compelled  to  yield  to  the  other.  The  union  between  them  was 
the  work  of  the  cardinal,  who  was  greatly  blamed  for  it ;  the  treaty,  ill-planned 
and  worfe  executed,  proved  highly  prejudicial  to  the  French. 

Frederic,  difcourkged  by  this  unexpefted  event,  and  furrounded  by  enemies 
on  all  fides,  quitted  the  frontiers,  and  returned  to  Naples,  in  the  determination  to 
confine  his  efforts  to  the  defence  of  that  capital,  of  Capua  and  Averfa.     Gonfal- 
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vy  fent  to  demand  the  two  queens-dowager  of  Naples  to  convey  them  to  Spain  ; 
Profpero  Colonna  advifed  Frederick  to  reject  the  demand,  to  feize  the  gallies  which 
had  been  fent  to  receive  them,  to  collect  his  forces,  and  immediately  march  againft 
the  enemy.  "  If  we  conquer  one  of  them,"  faid  he,  the  other  will  fo:n  be  de- 
ftroyed  ;  if  we  be  conquered,  a  monarch  cannot  die  more  glorioufly  than  in  de- 
fending his  kingdom  ;"  but  his  advice  was  not  followed,  and  the  two  princeffes 
were  delivered  to  the  Spaniards.  The  French  meanwhile,  continued  their  pro- 
gress, Cupua  was  taken  by  affult,  and  the  inhabitants  were  expofed  to  the  fury 
of  an  enraged  and  licentious  foldiery  ;  many  females  of  quality,  it  is  faid,  prefer- 
ring death  to  difhonour,  threw  themelves  into  the  river  ;  while  others,  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  there  expofed  to 
iale.  Cfefar  Borgia,  duke  of  Valentinois,  (fon  to  the  Sovereign  pontiff)  who  ac- 
companied the  French  army,  entered  a  tower  whither  a  confiderable  number  of 
thefe  unhappy  victims  had  retired  for  fecurity  and  after  exaniing  them  all  with  the 
eye  of  afenfaulift,  felected  forty  of  the  moft  beautiful  for  his  own  ufe*.  Though 
Frederick  was  at  Naples  himfelf,  the  citizens  fent  a  deputation  to  the  French,  and 
furrendered  the  capital.  The  king  retired  into  the  caitle,  but,  deftitute  of  all  means 
of  defence,  and  dreading  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  he  demanded  a 
fafe  conduct  into  France,  and  threw  himfelf  on  the  well-known  lenity  of  Lewis, 
from  whofe  liberality  he  obtained  an  afylum  in  the  duchy  of  Anjou,  with  an  annual 
penfion  of  thirty  thoufand  crowns. 

A.  D.  1502.]]  Lewis  and  Ferdinand  had  acted  with  perfect  cordiality  in  the 
reduction  of  Naples  ;  but  fcarce  had  they  completed  that  conqueft  before  they 
turned  their  victorious  arms  againft  each  other.  The  treaty  of  divifion  was 
couched  in  fuch  ambiguous  terms,  that  both  nations  laid  claim  to  a  tract  of  coun- 
try called  II  Capatinato,  which  was  feparated  from  Apulia  by  the  river  Lofanto  : 
the  French  affirmed  that  it  belonged  to  the  province  of  Abruzzi ;  while  the  Spa- 
niards maintained  that  it  formed  a  part  of  Apulia.  In  confequence  of  this  differ- 
ence, hoftilities  commenced  between  the  two  armies ;  the  French  feized  on  Tri- 
palda ;  and  Gonfalvo  and  d'Aubigny  meeting,  a  conference  enfued,  in  which  a 
truce  was  agreed  on  that  was  foon  broken. 

The  progrefs  of  the  French  was  fo  rapid  that  the  Spaniards  were  foon  expelled 
from  al moft  every  pl;ce  in  Apulia,  Calabria  and  II  Capatinato,  and  Gonfalvo  was 
reduced  to  retire  to  the  city  of  Barletta  ;  but  as  d'Aubigny  neglected  to  pufh  the 
fiege  with  fufficient  vigour,  the  Venetians  had  time  to  fupply  him  with  ammuni- 
tion and  provifion.  The  duke  of  Valentinois,  who  had  conceived  a  difguft  againft 
Lewis,  for  having  oppofed  his  attempts  to  reduce  the  republic  of  Florence,  fent  a 
body  of  troops  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  duke  of  Nemours  hav- 
ing been  imprudently  led  to  a  divifion  of  his  forces,  the  affairs  of  Lewis  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  foon  took  a  different  turn. 

The  fuccours  fupplied  by  the  duke  of  Valentinois  enabled  the  Spaniards  to  fur- 
prife  the  fmall  town  of  Callimera,  but  the  booty  they  made  there  was  taken  from 
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them  by  d'Aubigny.  "  Meanwhile  the  blockade  of  Barletta  was  continued.  At 
the  fame  time  he  entered  into  a  negociation  with  Maximilian,  whom  he  urged  to 
break  the  truce  which  he  had  recently  concluded  with  France,  and  prefixed  Ferdi- 
nand to  fupply  him  with  adequate  fuccours.  The  archduke  of  Auftria,  and  his 
wife,  were  at  the  court  of  Spain,  where  Ifabella  lay  dangeroufly  ill ;  her  daughter, 
Joanna,  wife  to  Philip,  who  was  heirefs  of  the  kingdom  of  Caftile,  having  thought 
it  neceffary  to  exacT:  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  her  future  fubje&s,  during  the  life, 
and  with  the  approbation  of  her  mother.  Ferdinand,  in  whom  the  profpecT:  of 
foon  lofing  the  crown  of  Caftile  created  a  diflike  to  the  prefumptive  heir,  hurried 
the  archduke  out  of  his  dominions,  and  fent  him  to  France,  to  negociate  a  peace 
with  Lewis. 

A.  D.  1503.]  Philip,  flattered  by  this  mark  of  confidence,  demanded  a  fafe- 
conducT:  to  repair  to  Lyons,  where  he  was  received  with  great  cordiality  by  Lewis. 
Neither  the  king  nor  the  archduke  were  aware  that  Ferdinand  was  deceiving  them; 
and  that  his  only  object  in  propofing  a  treaty  was  to  gain  time.  They  therefore 
proceeded  to  bufinefs,  and  the-cardinal  d'Amboife,  and  the  bifhop  of  Albi,  were 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  Spanifh  plenipotentiaries,  whom  Ferdinand  had  fent 
to  accompany  and  aftift  his  fon-indaw.  After  much  delay,  the  treaty  was  figned, 
and  the  contract,  of  marriage  of  the  princefs  Claude,  the  king's  daughter,  with 
Charles,  fon  to  the  archduke,  was  received  ;  and  the  two  monarchs  agreed  to 
cede  to  Charles  their  refpeftive  claims  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  inftead  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  which  had  been  promifed  before.  The  queen  of  France,  who 
was  extremely  anxious  to  promote  the  union  of  her  daughter  with  the  duke  of 
Luxembourg,  expreffed  the  greater!  fatisfaction'at  the  treaty  ;  but  before  the  re- 
joicings, on  account  of  the  peace,  were  rimmed,  the  king  received  intelligence 
that  a  Spanifh  fleet  had  failed  for  Naples,  and  that  the  Germans  had  embarked  for 
Barletta.  Lewis  reproached  the  archduke  with  his  perfidy,  but  that  prince  took 
fuch  pains  to  juftify  his  conduct  that  the  king  was  fully  convinced  of  his  innocence, 
and  renewed  his  fafe-conduct,  by  which  Philip  profited  to  return  to  his  own  do- 
minions. , 

The  chevalier  Prejan,  who  had  failed  from  the  port  of  Genoa,  with  four  vef- 
fels,  fell  in  with  the  Spanifh  fleet,  which  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  har- 
bour of  Otranto,  where  he  burned  his  {hips,  and  then  haftened  to  join  the  duke 
of  Nemours.  That  prince  finding  his  forces  not  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  keep 
the  field,  had  fent  orders  to  d'Aubigny  to  join  him  ;  but  d'Aubigny  himfelf  was 
in  ftill  greater  embarraffment,  being  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  a  fuperior  force  j 
and  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  engage  the  Spaniards  on  unequal  terms  near  Se- 
minara  in '.alabria,  where  the  French  were  completely  routed,  and  d'Aubigny 
.with  difficulty  efcaped  the  general  ma-fiacre  :  he  retired  to  Anrigola,  where  he  was 
invefted  by  the  enemy,  and  being  deftitute  of  provifions  was  in  a  few  days  obli- 
ged to  furrender.  The  duke  of  Nemours  took  every  precaution  to  prevent  Gon- 
falvo,  who  was  ftill  ftiut  up  in  Barletta,  from  receiving  information  of  the  viclory 
of  Seminara ;  and  the  Spanifh  general,  compelled  at  length  to  evacuate  a  town 
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where  he  had  fuffered  the  extremes  of  peftilence  and  famine,  marched  towards 
Cirignuola,  and  having  chofen  an  advantageous  port,  fortified  his  camp,  and 
fought,  by  furrounding  it  with  deep  ditches,  to  fecure  it  from  infult.  He  was  pur- 
fued  by  the  duke  of  Nemours,  who  was  perfuaded  by  his  officers,  much  againft 
his  inclination,  to  attack  the  Spanifh  camp  late  in  the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth 
of  April,  1503.  The  French,  though  at  firft  fuccefsful,  fuftained  a  total  defeat, 
and  the  duke  of  Nemours  fell  in  the  a&ion.  D'Alegre,  who  had  been  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  perfuading  the  duke  to  engage,  and  the  prince  of  Salerno,  difplayed 
their  valour  in  a  moft  fignal  manner,  and  made  aftoniftring  efforts  to  rally  their 
troops  ;  but  neither  their  example  nor  exhortations  could  prevail ;  all  the  artillery, 
provifion  and  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  :  d'Alegre,  with  the  fcat- 
tered  remains  of  the  army,  retired  to  Gaeta. 

In  lefs  than  a  fortnight  after  the  battle  of  Cirignuola,  Gonfalvo  reduced  the  ci- 
ties of  Naples,  Capua  and  Averfa,  fo  that,  in  the  whole  kingdom,  the  French 
only  retained  a  few  places  of  little  importance. 

During  thefe  tranfactions  pope  Alexander  the  Sixth  died  by  that  poifon  which 
he  had  deftined  for  another :  his  fon,  the  duke  of  Valentinois,  had  partaken  of 
the  fatal  dole,  but  the  ftrength  of  his  conftitution  fubdued  its  malignant  influ- 
ence, and  that  prince,  anxious  to  fecure  the  protection  of  France,  promifed  to 
promote  the  election  of  the  cardinal  d'Amboife  to  the  papacy. 

The  archduke  Philip,  enraged  at  the  perfidy  of  his  father-in-law,  and  jealous 
of  his  own  reputation,  had  returned  to  France,  and  again  put  himfelf  in  the  power 
of  Lewis.  At  the  fame  time  he  difpatched  meflengers  to  Ferdinand,  to  remon- 
ftrate  on  the  indelible  infamy  which  mult  forever  ftain  his  character,  if  he  coun- 
tenanced the  treachery  of  Gonfalvo.  But  the  king  of  Arragon,  with  his  ufual 
duplicity,  at  one  moment  difowned  his  ambaffadors,  at  another  his  general  ;  while 
he  fecretly  fent  orders  to  pufhthe  war  in  Naples  to  the  abfolute  expulfion  of  the 
French. 

Lewis,  whofe  magnanimous  mind  was  fuperior  to  the  dark  artifices  of  his  profli- 
gate rival,  commanded  the  minifters  of  the  king  of  Arragon  to  quit  his  domi- 
nions. Though  he  had  feverely  fuffered  from  the  treachery  of  Ferdinand,  he 
fcorned  to  avail  himfelf  of  any  other  arms  than  what  became  him  as  a  monarch. 
While  he  difmiffed  the  archduke  with  every  mark  of  refpect  to  purfue  his  route 
to  Flanders,  he  addrefled  him  at  parting  in  thefe  memorable  words :  "  If  your 
father-in-law  has  been  guilty  of  perfidy,  I  will  not  refemble  him  ;  and  I  am  infi- 
nitely happier  in  the  lofs  of  a  kingdom,  which  I  know  how  to  re-conquer,  than 
to  have  ftained  my  honour,  which  I  could  never  retrieve." 

War  was  now  declared  againft  Spain,  and  the  preperations  of  Lewis  were  pro- 
portioned to  the  injuries  he  had  fuftained  from  the  conduct  of  his  unprincipled  en- 
emy ;  three  armies  were  affembled  to  invade  on  every  fide,  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Arragon.  The  firft,  commanded  by  la  Tremouille,  was  deftined  to  the 
recovery  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  the  fecond,  under  the  lord  of  Albret, 
and  the  rnarefchal  de  Gie",  was  directed  to  penetrate  into  the  province  of  Fontara- 
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bia.  The  third  was  entrufted  to  the  marefchal  de  Rieux,  and  was  to  invade  the 
county  of  Rouflillon  ;  at  the  fame  time  a  confiderable  fleet  was  fitted  out  to  infult 
the  coafts  of  Catalonia  and  Valentia,  and  to  intercept  any  communication  at  fea 
•between  Spain  and  Naples. 

When  the  French  troops  arrived  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  feafon  was  far 
advanced,  and  the  roads  were  fo  bad,  that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  the  ar- 
tillety  could  be  tranfported  from  one  place  to  another.  Gonfalvo  had  expelled 
the  French  garrifon  from  the  town  of  San  Germano,  which  commanded  the  en- 
trance into  the  kingdom,  and  ftrengthening  the  fortifications,  had  advanced,  with 
his  army,  to  the  banks  of  the  Garigliano.  In  order  to  pafs  the  river,  the  mar- 
quis of  Mantua  caufed  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  prepared,  and  a  fort  to  be  conftruct- 
ed  for  its  defence  ;  as  the  workmen,  employed  in  thefe  operations,  were  only  at- 
tended by  a  flight  efcort,  the  Spaniards  refolved  to  profit  by  the  neglect,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  a  hundred  men  at  arms  was  ordered  to  ford  the  river,  while  another 
party  was  fentto  fecure  the  bridge.  The  chevalier  Bayard,  evereagerto  fly  where 
glory  was  to  be  acquired,  haftened  to  the  affiltance  of  Codes,  who  commanded 
the  efcort  appointed  to  guard  the  workmen  ;  "by  uncommon  exertions  of  intrepid 
valour,  he  checked  the  progrefs  of  two  hundred  Spanifh  horfe  that  were  preparing 
to  pafs  the  bridge,  and  maintained  the  unequal  conteft  till  the  arrival  of  fuccours 
enabled  him  to  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  to  purfue  them  with  confiderable  flaugh- 
ter  :  the  fugitives,  however,  being  reinforced  by  a  ftrong  detachment  from  the 
Spanifh  camp,  Bayard  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  his  horfe,  overcome  with  fa- 
tigue, fell  with  him  into  a  ditch,  where  he  was  fecured  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
French,  meanwhile,  by  whom  this,  circumftance  was  unperceived,  had  paffed  the 
bridge:  Guiffray,  a  man  at  arms  in  Bayard*  s  own  company ,_  was  the  firft  who 
-miffed  his  captain ;  alarmed  at  the  lofs,  this  brave  and  generous  foldier 
harangued  his  comrades,  and  exhorted  them  to  return  to  the  charge  ;  the  accla- 
mation of  "  France  !  France  !  turn  Spaniards,  you  Jhall  not  thus  take  off  the  flower 
of  chivalry  !"  refounded  through  the  ranks;  the  attack  was  inftantly  renewed 
with  redoubled  vigour  ;  Bayard,  mounting  the  firft  horfe  he  could  find,  rufhed 
into  the  midft  of  the  enemy,  and,  with  his  brave  companions,  regained  the  bridge. 
But  thefe  heroic  atchievements,  though  produ&ive  of  glory  to  thofe  who  perform' 
ed  them,  were  attended  with  little  advantage  to  the  -army. 

Through  the  infamous  conduct  of  the  treafurers  and  commiffaries  of  the  array, 
the  troops  were  neither  fupplied  with  money  nor  provisions ;  the  marquis  of  S?* 
luzzo  reported  this  circumftance  to  the  king,  who  having  been  careful  to  provide 
againft  every  inconvenience  of  thekind,  determined  topunifh  the  criminal  neglect 
of  his  officers  with  exemplary  rigour,  and  he  accordingly  fentenced  John  Heroef, 
the  intendant  of  his  finances,  to  lofe  his  head.  Meanwhile  the  marquis  had  been 
obliged  to  divide  his  troops  into  different  bodies  to  facilitate  the  means  of  fubfift- 
■ence,  and  this  divifion  occafioned,  in  the  fequel,  the  deftru&ion  of  his  whole  army. 

The  prodigious  efforts  of  France,  during  this  campaign,  proved  every  where 
'Unfuccefsful.    The  army  deftiued  for  the  attack  of  Fontarabia  was  divided  by  the 
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diffentions  of  its  generals  ;  the  lord  of  Albret,  either  from  a  principle  of  revenue 
on  account  of  the  rivality  which  had  formerly  fubfifted  between  him  and  Lewis, 
or  from  his  total  ignorance  of  the  art  of  war,  led  his  troops,  in  oppofnion  to  the* 
advice  of  the  marefchal  de  Gie,  who  commanded  under  him,  into  a  fterile  part 
of  the  province  of  Bifcaye,  where  a  want  of  provifions  foon  led  them  to  difband : 
thofe  who  were  under  the  immediate  command  of  Albret  retired  in  fafety,  while 
the  reft  perifhed,  almoft  to  a  man,  on  their  return  to  Guienne.  The  marefchal 
de  Rieux  formed  the  fiege  of  Salfes,  but  after  the  French  had  battered  the  town 
during  forty  days,  they  were  compelled  to  raife  the  fiege,  on  the  approach  of 
Ferdinand  himfelf,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men.  The  fleet  alfo,  after 
alarming  the  coafts  of  Valentia  and  Catalonia,  was  overtaken  by  a  ftorm,  and 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  returning  to  the  port  of  Marfeilles. 
_  In  Italy,  Gonfalvo  had  made  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  burn  the  bridge  over  the 
river  Garigliano ;  being  repulfed  with  lofs  he  retired  to  his  camp,  and  the  in- 
clemency  of  the  weather  kept  both  armies  in  a  ftate  of  inactivity  for  near  two 
months. 

A.  D.  1504.]  On  the  firft  day  of  the  year  1504,  Gaeta  was  inverted  by  the 
Spaniards;  and  though  the  garrifon  were  provided  with  every  neceffary  for  a  long 
defence,  fuch  was  the  terror  with  which  the  recent  fucceffes  of  the  enemy  had  im- 
preffed  the  minds  of  the  French,  that  in  a  council  of  war,  it  was  determined  to 
capitulate,  and  d'Alegre  was  appointed  to  make  the  propofal  to  Gonfalvo.  That 
general  chearfully  accepted  the  terms,  and  a  treaty  was  immediately  figned,  of 
which  the  furrender  of  Gaeta,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
conftituted  the  principal  articles  :  the  French  only  obtained  the  liberty  of  retiring 
to  France,  either  by  land  or  fea,  and  the  releafe  of  the  prifoners ;  but  Gonfalvo 
violated  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and  fhamefully  detained  in  captivity  all  thofe 
who  were  natives  of  Naples. 

The  chevalier  Bayard,  and  Lewis  d'Ars,  received  with  indignation  the  meflen- 
ger  lent  by  Gonfalvo  to  inform  them  of  the  treaty  of  Gaeta ;  they  refufed  to 
fign  it,  protefting  that  they  would  rather  lofe  their  lives  in  Italy,  than  fuffer  the 
Italians  to  believe  that  all  Frenchmen  were  cowards. 

The  anxiety  which  Lewis  had  experienced  from  the  ill-fuccefs  of  his  arms,  and 
om  the  diftrefs  under  which  his  fubje&s  laboured  from  the  united  attacks  of 
eftilence  and  famine,  brought  on  a  fever,  which  raged  with  fuch  violence  as  to 
jafHe  the  (kill  of  his  phyficians,and  to  threaten  his  diffolution.  Anne,  daily  appre- 
henfive  of  the  death  of  her  royal  confort,  determined  to  provide  for  her  own  fe- 
curity,  embarked  her  moft  precious  effecls,  and  meditated  a  retreat  into  her  native 
dominions  of  Brittany.  The  veffels  which  fhe  had  laden  were  flopped  by  the 
forward  and  imprudent  zeal  of  the  marefchal  de  Gie  ;  an  offence,  which  Anne 
could  never  forgive  in  a  man  who  had  been  Born  her  fubjeft.  She  refufed  to 
liften  to  the  marefchal's  excufes,  and,  on  her  hufband's  recovery  fhe  obtained  an 
order  for  his  trial  by  the  parliament  of  Touloufe.  Every  circumftance  of  his  life 
was  inveftigated,  in  order  to  find  matter  for  an  accufation ;  and  it  having  been 
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proved  that  he  had  once  received  pay  for  fifteen  dead  men,  fuppofed  to  be  on 
duty  in  his  caftle  of  Fronfac,  he  was  deprived  of  his  places  and  penfions,  prohibited 
from  exercifing  the  functions  of  a  mareichal  for  five  years,  and  forbidden  to  ap- 
proach v/ithin  ten  leagues  of  the  court. 

On  the  king's  recovery,  the  negociations  for  peace  were  renewed  ;  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  by  cardinal  d'Amboife,  with  the  emperor,  who,  in  confideration  of 
being  allowed  to  affert  his  claims  to  certain  towns  belonging  to  the  republic  of 
Venice,  and  on  condition  of  receiving  twelve  hundred  thoufand  florins,  to  be  paid 
by  inftalments,  a  pair  of  golden-fpurs,  every  Chriftmas-day,  and  a  body  of  five 
hundred  lances,  whenever  he  fhould  chufe  to  go  to  Rome,  confented  to  beftow 
the  invefture  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  on  Lewis  and  his  male  defcendants,  or,  in  de- 
fault of  males,  on  his  daughters.  This  treaty  had  been  preceded  by  another 
with  the  archduke  Philip,  which  occafioned  great  uneafinefs  to  Ferdinand,  who 
was  afraid  of  his  fon-in-law,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  create  frefh  difturb- 
ances.  He  fent  ambaffadors  to  France  with  propofals  that  he  never  wifhed  to  be 
accepted;  offering  to  place  the  crown  of  Naples  on  the  head  of  the  prince  of 
Tarento,  fon  to  Frederic,  the  depofed  monarch,  on  condition  that  he  fhould 
marry  his  niece.  Frederic  accepted  the  propofal,  but  Lewis  being  informed  of 
the  circumftance,  ordered  the  Spanifh  ambaffador  to  quit  his  dominions. 

Frederic  died  foon  after,  as  did  alfo  Ifabella  of  Caflile,  wife  to  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon.  The  archduke  Philip,  in  right  of  his  wife  Joanna,  on  the  death  of 
Ifabella,  claimed  the  inheritance  of  her  dominions,  and  changed  the  fyftem  of 
European  politics. 

A.  D.  1505.3  Hitherto  Lewis  had  confidered  the  archduke  as  a  vaffal,  and  as 
a  vaffal  whom  he  loved  and  efteemed ;  but  his  late  acquifition  rendered  him  a 
formidable  neighbour.  The  county  of  Flanders,  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  the  empire  of  the  kingdom  of  Caftile,  were  now  likely  to  cen- 
ter in  one  prince,  whofe  fon,  too,  was  to  augment  thefe  extenfive  poffeflions,  by 
his  marriage  with  the  princefs  Claude,  with  the  duchies  of  Brittany  and  Milan. 
This  vaft  combination  of  power  might,  in  the  fequel,  prove  deftructive  to  France, 
and  meafures,  therefore,  were  immediately  though  fecretly,  taken  to  counteract  its 
effects.  The  ambaffadors  fent  by  the  king  of  Arragon  to  notify  the  death  of  his  ' 
wife  to  the  French  court,  experienced  a  gracious  reception ;  and  as  Ferdinand  was 
ftill  young,  Lewis  engaged  him  to  marry  his  niece  Germana,  daughter  to  the 
count  of  Foix ;  the  king  gave  up  his  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  a 
marriage-portion  for  the  young  princefs,  on  condition  that,  if  Ferdinand  fhould 
die  before  her,  and  without  children,  the  whole  of  that  kingdom  fhould  revert 
to  France ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  Ferdinand  fhould  furvive  his  wife,  and  have  no 
child,  he  was  to  keep  poffeflion  of  Naples. 

A.  D.  1506.]  The  queen  was  extremely  anxious  that  the  projected  aliance 
between  her  daughter  Claude,  and  Charles  of  Luxemburgh,  fhould  take  place, 
but  the  nation  entertained  very  different  fentiments,  they  befought  his  majefty  to 
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bellow  the  hand  of  his  daughter  on  Francis,  duke  of  Valois,  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
and  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown. 

Lewis,  aftonifhed  at  this  propo/al,  or,  at  leaft,  feigning  to  be  fo — for  it  is 
uncertain  whether  or  not  the  plan  originated  with  himfelf — promifed  to  give  his 
anfwer  in  a  few  days.  After  conferring  with  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  find- 
ing that  the  fentiments  of  the  council  coincided  with  thofe  of  the  ftates,  he 
chearfully  affented  to  the  propofed  alliance.  The  queen  however  oppofed  it  to 
the  utmoft  of  her  power.  But  however  great  the  aicendency  which  fhe  had  ac- 
quired over  the  mind  of  Lewis,  fhe  could  not,  in  this  inftance,  prevail  on  him 
to  change  the  refolution  he  had  taken  to  fatisfy  the  ftates.  The  king  exacled 
from  the  ftates  a  promife,  confirmed  by  an  oath,  that,  in  cafe  he  fhould  die  with- 
out male  heirs,  they  would  enforce  the  confummation  of  the  marriage,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  duke  of  Valois  for  their  lawful  fovereign. 

Lewis  fent  an  ambaffador  to  Valadolid  to  inform  the  king  of  Caftile  of  this  event* 
and  of  the  reafons  which  had  induced  him  to  violate  the  marriage-treaties  which 
had  been  concluded  between  their  children.  Philip  received  the  intelligence  with- 
out betraying  any  fymptoms  of  refentment,  and  expreffed  an  earneft  wifh  that  this 
circumftance  might  not  be  fuffered  to  interrupt  the  harmony  which  fubfifted  be- 
tween the  two  crowns.  Maximilian,  however,  fhewed  his  difcontent,  by  immedi- 
ately calling  on  the  king  to  fulfil,  the  terms  of  the  laft  treaty,  by  fupplying  him 
with  five  hundred  lances  to  efcort  him  to  Rome.  His  demand  was  complied  with, 
but  Lewis  took  care  to  prevent  his  journey,  by  exciting  the  apprehenfions  of  the 
pope  and  the  Venetians,  who  refufed  him  a  paffage  through  their  dominions,  un. 
lefs  he  chofe  to  come  with  no  other  attendants  than  his  ufual  retinue.  Mean- 
while, a  ~  difpute  having  occurred  between  the  king  of  Caftile  and  the  duke  of 
Gueldres,  the  latter  applied  for  affiftance  to  Lewis,  his  kinfman  and  ally,  who 
immediately  fent  him  four  hundred  lances,  under  the  command  of  Robert  de  la 
Marche.  Philip,  complained,  and  not  without  reafon,  of  this  proceeding,  as  an 
infraction  of  the  treaty  ;  he  protefted  it  was  his  wifh  to  live  at  peace  with  the  king, 
but  threatened,  at  the  fame  time,  to  defend  himfelf  with  vigour  if  he  preceived 
any  intention  of  attacking  him.  Henry,  king  of  England,  as  an  ally  both  of 
Philip  and  of  Lewis,  employed  his  mediation  on  this  occafion,  and  fent  an  am- 
baffador to  France,  who  reprefented  to  the  king,  that  as  the  duke  of  Gueldres  had 
been  the  aggreffor,  to  afford  him  affiftance  was  to  violate  the  treaties  which  fub- 
fifted between  him  and  the  king  of  Caftile ;  that  if  he  continued  to  fend  troops 
into  the  duchy  of  Gueldres,  and  fhould  be  led  to  invade  the  county  of  Flanders, 
the  king  of  England  would  be  obliged  to  affift  his  ally  the  king  of  Caftile  ;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  Lewis  would  recall  his  forces,  Henry  would  perfuade  Philip 
to  accommodate  matters  with  the  duke  of  Guelders.  Lewis  confented  to  thepro- 
propofal ;  but  the  death  of  the  king  of  Caftile,  which  occurred  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  September,  1 506,  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  This  prince,  who  loft  his 
life  by  drinking  cold  water  when  he  was   hot,  left  two  fons,  Charles  and  Ferdi- 
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Dand  ;  and,  by  his  will,  he  appointed  Lewis  to  be  guardian  to  Charles,  who  was 
the  eldeft. 

A.  D.  1507.]  The  attention  of  Lewis  was  now  called  to  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
where  he  was  fo  impolitic  as  to  enforce  the  pretentions  of  the  pope  to  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Bologna.  He  had  foon,  however,  occafion  to  repent  this  condefcen- 
fion,  for  Julius  the  Sixth,  who  fince  his  acceffion  to  the  papal  throne  had  difplay- 
ed  a  difpofition  better  fuited  to  the  camp  than  the  conclave,  forgetful  of  the  pro- 
tection he  had  received,  exerted  his  genius  in- exciting  the  enemies  of  France,  and 
nourilhing  the  difcontents  of  the  Genoefe..  Thefe  at  lad  broke  out  into  open  re- 
volt, expelled  the  French,  and  declared  Paul  Nuova,  a  filk-dyer,  their  doge. 
They  were  privately  encouraged  by  Julius  and. the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  were 
openly  reinforced  by  the  troops  of  Pifa.    M 

Lewis,  fenfible  how  much  his  reputation  depended  on  immediately  crufhing  the 
infurgents,  affembled  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  and  marched  towards 
Genoa,  notwithftanding  the  oppofition.  of  the  queen,  who  exerted  all  her  influ- 
ence to  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  an  expedition,  the  confequences  whereof- 
ihe  dreaded.  Lewis,  however,  forced  the  paffes  which  the  rebels  had  occupied,, 
and,  in  perfon,  (formed  their  entrenchments.  The  Genoefe,  difconcerted  by  his 
rapid  approach,  endeavoured  to  difarm  his  refentment  by  fubmiffion. 

A.  D.  1508.]  The  formidable  preparations  made  by  the  king  for  the  conqueft- 
of  Genoa,  had  fpread  an  alarm  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  ;  his  intention,  if 
was  generally  believed,  was  to  fubdue  Italy,  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Naples,- 
to  affemble  a  council,  depofe  the  pope,  and  procure  the  election  of  the  cardinal 
d'Amboife  to  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter ;  in  confequence  of  this  fuppofed  defign, 
Julius  endeavoured  to  form  a  confederacy  againft  Lewis.  Maximilian  was  the 
firft  to  promote  this  plan  ;  he  affembled  a  diet  at  Conftance,  where  he  expatia- 
ted, with  great  energy,  on  the  boundlefs  ambition  of  the  king  of  France,,  which 
urged  hinvto  the  violation  of  all  treaties  ;  he  reprefented  to  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  that  it  was  their  intereftto  oppofe  the  conqueft  of  Italy  by  Lewis,  which' 
wou!d  deprive  the  empire  of  its  rights  to  that  country;  and  his  eloquence  pre- 
vailed fo  far  as  to  extort  from  the  princes  apromife  to  fupply  their  quota  of  troops, 
for  oppofing  this  imaginary'  expedition.  By  the  time  Maximilian  had  affembled' 
his  army  and  entered  Italy,  the  kiig  of  France  had  completed  the  reduction  of 
Genoa,  and  difmiffed  his  troops.. 

The  Germans,  finding  no  enemy  to  encounter,  refufed  to  proceed ;  and  the 
apprehenfions  of  Julius  with  regard  to  the  French  being  difpelled,  he  now  began 
to  read  the  defigns  of  the  emperor,  and  accordingly  engaged  the  Venetians  and 
the  Swifs  to  refufe  his  troops  a  paffage  through  their  territories.  The  emperor 
advanced  as  far  as  Trent,  with  five  or  fix  thoufand  men,  who  were  defeated  by 
the  VenetLn  general,  Alviano.  The  Venetians,  however,  notwithftanding  this- 
viftory,  applied  for  affiflance  to  the  king,  who  fent  them  a  body  of  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Triulzi ;  that  general  again  defeated  the  Germans,  who  perfuad- 
ed  the  Venetians  to  figii  a  truce  for  a  year,  without  confulting  the  king,  and  with- 
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out  including  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  as  they  had  promifed.  It  was  by  fuch  mista- 
ken policy  that  the  Venetians  afforded  Subjects  for  complaint  to  all  the  different 
powers,  and  engaged  them  to  enter  into  that  famous  league,  which  was  formed 
the  following  year,  and  which  had  their  deftruftion  for  its  object. 

The  king  was  the  more  irritated  at  the  exclufion  of  the  duke  of  Gueldres  from 
the  treaty,  as  the  territories  of  that  prince  were  in  a  flate  of  revolt,  and  the  rebels 
were  affifted  by  the  Imperialifts  ;  while  the  forces  which  Lewis  had  fent  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  duchy,  under  the  orders  of  the  count  of  Rethel,  were  too  inconfider- 
able  to  reduce  the  rebels  to  obedience,  and  were,  moreover,  destitute  of  money. 

Maximilian  was  glad  to  bring  his  affairs  in  Italy  to  a  conclusion,  in  order  to  at- 
tend to  the  flate  of  his  grandSon's  dominions  in  Flanders ;  he  made  every  effort 
to  procure  from  the  Flemings  the  appointmenc  of  guardian  to  Charles,  but,  averfe 
from  his  power,  they  refufed  to  admit  his  pretentions,  and,  in  compliance  with  the 
will  of  their  late  Sovereign,  placed  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  Lewis, 
whom  they  defired  to  chufe  a  governor  for  their  youthful  prince*.  Lewis  accord- 
ingly appointed  Philip  de  Croy,  lord  of  Chievres,  to  that  important  office.  Maxi- 
milian, determined  to  have  fome  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Flanders,  perfuaded 
his  daughter  Margaret — now  a  widow — to  repair  thither,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Flemings  would  entruft  her  with  the  adminiftration  :  nor  was  he  difappointed  in 
his  hopes  ;  that  event  took  place,  and  de  Chievres  only  retained  the  title  of  go- 
vernor to  Charles.  It  does  not  appear  that  Lewis  made  any  oppofition  to  this 
change,  with  which  indeed,  he  had  every  reafon  to  be  Satisfied ;  for  Magaret,  a 
princefs  of  uncommon  merit,  was  Studious  to  enfure  the  continuance  of  peace  in 
the  dominions  of  her  nephew,  and  to  promote  a  reconciliation  between  the  empe- 
ror and  the  king  of  France  ;  fhe  at  length  concluded,  with  the  cardinal  d' Amboife, 
in  the  names  of  Maximilian  and  Lewis,  the  famous  league  of  Cambray,  formed 
againft  the  Venetians. 

To  humble  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  to  divide  its  territories,  was  the  avowed 
object  of  all  the  princes  who  united  in  this  confederacy.  The  civil  conflitution  of 
Venice,  eftablifhed  on  a  firm  bafis,  had  Suffered  no  confiderable  alteraiion  for  Se- 
veral  centuries ;  during  which  the  Senate  conducted  its  affairs  by  maxims  of  poli- 
cy, no  lefs  prudent  than  vigorous,  and  adhered  to  thefe  with  an  uniform  Spirit  of 
confiftency,  which  gave  that  commonwealth  great  advantage  over  other  ftates, 
whoSe  views  and  meafures  changed  as  often  as  the  form  of  their  government,  or 
the  perfon  who  adminiflered  it.  By  thefe  uninterrupted  exertions  of  wifdom  and 
valour,  the  Venetians  enlarged  the  dominions  of  their  commonwealth,  until  it  be- 
came the  moft  confiderable  power  in  Italy ;  while  their  extenfive  commerce,  the 
ufeful  and  curious  manufactures  which  they  carried  on,  together  with  their  mo- 
nopoly of  the  precious  commodities  of  the  Eaft,  rendered  Venice  the  moft  opulent 
State  in  Europe. 

*  This  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  French  hiftorians,  from  Varillas  to  Gamier  ;  but  the 
Spanifli,  German,  and  Flemilh  writers,  concur  in  contradicting  their  aflertions  ;  and  maintain  that 
Lewis  had  loit  the  confidence  of  Philip,  by  consenting,  to  the  marriage  of  Germaine  ds  Foix  with 
Ferdinand. 
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The  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  the  king  of  Arragon,  and  the  pope,  were 
principals  in  the  league  of  Cambray,  to  which  almoft  all  the  princes  of  Italy  acced- 
ed ;  the  leaff.  confiderable  of  them  hoping  for  fome  mare  in  the  fpoils  of  aftate, 
which  they  already  deemed  to  be  devoted  to  deftruftiom  The  Venetians  might 
have  diverted  this  dorm,  or  have  broken  its  force  ;  but  with  a  prefumptuous  raih- 
nefs,  to  which  there  is  nothing  fimiiar  in  the  courfe  of  their  hiftory,  they  waited 
its  approach*. 

A.  D.  1509.]  They  raifed  an  army  of  fix  thoufand  lances,  four  thonfand  light 
horfe,  and  three-and-thirty-thoufand  foot ;  thefe  troops,  who  were  chiefly  merce- 
naries, were  put  under  the  command  of  the  count  of  Petigliano  and  Alviano. — 
Andrew  Gritti  and  George  Cornaro,  noble  Venetians,  and  men  of  eftablifhed  re- 
putation, were  appointed  Provveditorif  to  the  army.  When  they  had  thus  pro- 
vided for  their  defence,  they  exerted  all  the  arts  of  policy  to  promote  a  diffblution 
of  the  confederacy,  but  in  vain;  their  offers  were  rejected  by  the  different  powers, 
and  their  deftruftion  feemed  inevitable — even  the  elements  appeared  to  confpire 
again!!  them — A  veffel,  fent  with  money  for  the  troops  in  garrifon,  at  Ravenna, 
was  loft  in  a  {form  ;  the  caftle  of  Breno,  in  which  the  archives  of  the  republic, 
and  other  papers  of  the  higheft  import,  were  depofited,  was  deflroyed  by  light- 
ning ;  the  arfenal  of  Venice  took  fire,  and,  with  all  it  contained,  was  reduced  to 
afhes.  But  the  greateft  misfortune  which  the  republic  experienced  at  this  period, 
was  thedivifion  that  took  place  between  their  generals.  Pitigliano  muffed  on  the 
propriety  of  abandoning  the  towns  on  the  Adda,  and  of  encamping  in  the  coun- 
try that  lies  between  the  rivers  Olio  and  Serio.  Alviano,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
pofed  to  pafs  the  Adda,  and,  by  invading  the  Milanefe,  make  that  duchy  the  feat 
of  war.  Both  thefe  projefts,  however,  were  rejected  by  the  fenate,  who  ordered 
their  generals  to  prevent  the  French  from  palling  the  Adda,  and  to  avoid  a  gene- 
ral aftion,  unlefs  they  could  engage  with  an  apparent  certainty  of  fuccefs.  Thefe 
orders,  however,  it  was  found  impoffible  to  execute. 

The  French  army  was  divided  into  different  bodies,  which  invaded  the  territo- 
ries of  the  republic  in  five  different  parts.  The  garrifon  of  Leco  extended  their 
depredations  to  the  gates  of  Bergamo ;  thofe  of  Lodi  and  Piazenza  invaded  the 
Cremoneie  on  either  fide ;  the  marquis  of  Mantua  reduced  the-  town  of  Cafale 
Maggione,  while  Chaumont  paffed  the  Adda,  and  inverted  Trevi.  The  garrifon 
of  Trevi  made  a  vigorous  fally,  but  they  were  fuccefsfully  repulfed  by  the  French,, 
who  purfued  them  fo  clofely,  t.:.at  they  entered  the  town  with  them.  Moroffn,, 
the  governor,  was  taken  prifoner,  together  with  the  garrifon,  confiffing  of  four' 
hundred  light  horfe,  and  twelve  hundred  infantry.  Chaumont,  after  he  had  ex- 
acted an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  inhabitants,  and  appointed  Fontrailles  to1 
command  in  the  place,  repaired  the  Adda,  and  haftened  to  join  the  king,  who» 


*   Robertibn. 
t  The  Provveditori   of  the  Venetians,  like    the   Field   deputies  of  the  Dutch   republic   in  latter 
imes,  obferved  all  the  motions  of  the  general,  and  checked  and  controuled  him  in  all  his  operations. 
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had.  by  this  time,  reached  Milan.  The  Venetians  ordered  their  generals  to  pro- 
fit by  the  abfence  of  Chaumont,  to  recover  the  town  of  Tre'vi.  Petigliano  and 
Alviano  did  not  approve  of  this  plan,  and  propofed  another,  which,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  moll  men,  was  much  more  advantageous  ;  but  the  fenate,  unufed  to  con- 
tradiction, enforced  their  orders,  and  Trevi  was  accordingly  befieged  at  the  be- 
ginning of  May,   1509. 

Fontrailles,  who  had  only  fifty  men  at  arms,  and  one  thoufand  Gafcons,  under 
his  command,  plainly  perceived  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  long  to  refill 
the  attacks  of  the  Venetian  army.  He  immediately  apprifed  the  king  of  his  fitu- 
ation,  obferving  that  the  walls  of  the  town  were  in  fuch  a  bad  ftate,  that  the  ene- 
my's artillery  muft  fpeedily  deftroy  them  ;  affuring  him,  however,  that  he  would 
not  fail  to  hold  out  to  the  laft  extremity.  The  council,  who  had  been  affembled 
on  the  reception  of  this  news,  were  divided  in  their  fentiments  :  Triulzi  main- 
tained that  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  marching  to  the  relief  of  Fontrailles  ;  that 
■all  ,the  Venetian  forces  being  united  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda,  would  prevent 
the  troops  from  paffing  thatyiver,  and  that  the  attempt  would  only  occafion  a  great 
Iofs  of  time,  that  might  be  ufefully  devoted  to  other  purpofes  :  but  Chabarone  de 
la  PalifTe  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  infilled  on  the  neceflity  of  fetting  out 
immediately  for  Trevi ;  this  advice  coinciding  with  the  fentiments  of  Lewis,  the 
army  was  put  in  motion  without  farther  delay  :  it  confiflied  of  fix  thoufand  Swifs, 
twelve  thoufand  French  and  Italian  infantry,  and  two  thoufand  Gendarmes.  Lewis 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Adda  on  the  ninth  of  May*,  at  the  very  moment  that 
Fontrailles,  after  defending  the  town  of  Trevi  as  long  as  poffible,  furrendered  it 
to  the  enemy.  Lewis,  though  apprifed  of  this  difafter,  purfued  his  defign,  and 
marched  along  the  banks  of  the  river  till  he  came  oppofite  to  Cafciano,  where  he 
paffed  the  Adda,  with  his  whole  army,  without  receiving  the  fmalleft  moleftation 
from  the  Venetians,  who  were  employed  in  plundering  the  town  of  Trevi,  and 
refufed  to  obey  the  commands  of  their  officers,  and,  according  to  others,  from 
the  divifion  which  prevailed  between  the  generalst. 

Lewis  finding  it  impoffible  to  force  the  Venetian  camp,  moved  towards  Ri- 
volta,  which  lay  to  the  left  of  the  enemy,  to  try  whether  the  defire  of  faving  that 
place  would  not  induce  them  to  come  forth,  and  rifk  an  action.  Rivolta,  how- 
ever, was  taken  by  •  affault  in  fight  of  the  Venetian  army  ;  and  the  king  having 
paffed  a  night  in  the  town,  marched  the  next  morning,  with  his  whole  army, 
with  the  view  to  fecure  either  Valia  or  Pandino,  by  which  means  he  would  be 
enabled  to  cut  off  the  communication  with  Cremona  or  Creama,  whence  the 
Venetians  drew  their  provifions.  There  were  two  roads  to  thefe  places  ;  that 
which  the  king  took  was  the  longeft,  and  lay  along  the  fide  of  the  Adda ;  the 
other  was  much  fhorter,  and  ran  in  a  ftraight  line,  and  this  induced  the  Venetians 
to  quit  their  poft,  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  Vaila  before  the  French.  They 
formed  their  army  in  two  divifions,  the  ftrongefl:  of  which  was  entrusted  to  Al- 

•  Guicciardini,  torn.  ii.  lib.   e.  p.  1P9.  J  Mocenigo. 
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viano,  and  the  other  to  Pitigliano.  The  latter  marched  firft,  and  had  nearly 
reached  Vaila,  when  the  former  was  overtaken,  and  attacked  by  the  van  of  the 
French  army,  under  Chaumont  and  Triulzi.  Alviano  immediately  fent  a  mef- 
fenger  to  Pitigliano,  to  apprife  him  of  the  circumftance,  and  pofted  his  infantry 
in  ibme  neighbouring  vineyards,  where  he  converted  the  vine-props  into  palifades; 
he  erected  fome  batteries  with  great  expedition,  and  drew  up  his  cavalry  in  a  plain 
behind  the  ground  occupied  by  the  infantry.  Chaumont  was  repulfed  with  lofs 
in  his  firft  attack ;  the  Swifs,  whofe  heavy-armed  infantry  could  not  make  their 
way  through  the  rows  of  long  pikes  that  were  ftuck  in  the  ground,  met  with  no 
better  fuccefs  ;  and  the  van  was  in  danger  of  fuftaining  a  defeat,  when  the  king 
came  to  their  affiftance  with  the  reft  of  the  army.  Some  of  his  officers,  it  is 
faid,  endeavoured  to  deter  him  from  purfuing  his  march,  by  obferving  that  the 
Venetians  were  already  in  pofleffion  of  Vaila ;  but  Lewis  replied,  "  We  fliali 
"  then  have  the  additional  trouble  of  diflodging  them,"  and  preffed  onward.  He 
rallied  the  Swifs,  made  the  Gafcons  advance,  and  fupported  them  with  the  troops 
from  Trevi,  who  were  anxious  to  revenge  the  affront  they  had  recently  fuftained. 
Animated  by  the  prefence  of  their  fovereign,  and  the  exhortations  and  example 
of  the  gallant  veteran  La  Tremouille,  the  troops  defpifed  aH  danger,  and  ruihing 
forward  with  irrefiftible  impetuofity,  bore  down  all  before  them.  Lewis  expofed 
his  perfon  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  vied  with  his  men  in  exertions  of  per- 
fonal  valour.  The  Venetians,  after  an  obftinate  conteft,  yielded  up  the  palm 
of  victory,  and  left  eight  thoufand  of  their  beft  troops  on  the  field  of  battle. 

From  the  height  of  prefumption  the  Venetians  now  funk  to  the  depth  of  defpair; 
they  no  longer  fought  to  refift  the  confederates,  but  endeavoured  to  foothe  by 
fubmiflion  where  they  could  not  repel  by  arms  ;  all  the  places  claimed  by  the 
Spaniards  and  the  emperor  were  furrendered  without  hefitation  or  delay. 

The  king  having  fecured  his  conquefts,  and  concluded  a  new  treaty,  offenfive 
and  defenfive,  with  the  pope,  returned  to  France,  leaving  the  chief  command  of 
his  forces  to  Chaumont.  The  cardinal  d'Amboife  had  advifed  Lewis  to  remain 
longer  in  Italy,  from  the  dread  that  the  number  of  nobility  who  muft  neceffarily 
accompany  him  would  greatly  diminilh  the  army,  and  encourage  the  Venetians  to 
profit  by  his  abfence.  This  proved  to  be  the  cafe ;  their  courage  revived,  and 
they  made  fome  fpirited  attempts  to  recover  their  loft  territories.  Padua  again 
fell  into  their  hands  ;  and  although  the  emperor,  with  an  immenfe  army,  entered 
Italy,  for  the  purpofe  of  retaking  it,  they  baffled  all  his  efforts,  and  compelled 
him  to  retire  with  difgrace.  They  alfo  made  an  attempt  on  Verona,  but  the 
timely  arrival  of  Chabannes  and  Bayard,  who  had  been  detached  by  Chaumont, 
with  a  body  of  French  troops,  faved  the  town,  and  obliged  the  Venetians  to  re- 
treat to  Vicenza,  which  they  evacuated  on  the  approach  of  the  French. 

A.  D.    1 510. J     During  the  winter  the  king  made  the  moft  formidable  prepa- 
rations for  opening  the  enfuing  campaign  with  vigour  and  effect ;  but  he  could 
not  perfuade  his  allies  to  make  equal  exertions.    As  he  was  preparing  to  pafs  into 
Voi..  IIL  P  r 
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Italy  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  friend  and  favourite  the  cardinal  d'Amboife, 
who  expired  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  15 10,  univerfally  regretted  by  the 
nation.  The  virtue  and  difinterefted  fpirit  of  this  ftatefman,  have  been  juftly 
celebrated  by  contemporary  hiftorians.  His  memory  is  ftill  holden  in  veneration 
at  Rouen,  to  the  cathedral  of  which  city  he  gave  the  famons  bell  which  bears 
his  name*. 

Julius.,  notwithftanding  his  late  treaty  with  the  king,  had  lent  a  favourable  ear 
to  the  overtures  made  him  by  the  Venetians,  and  had  promifed  to  take  off  the 
cenfures  which  he  had  pronounced  3gainft  them. 

This  was  the  firft  ftep  towards  the  execution  of  that  plan  which  the  enterpri- 
fmg  fpirit  of  Julius  formed  for  the  expulfion  of  every  foreign  potentate  from  Italy. 
He  now  exerted  his  ikill  and  addrefs  in  perfuading  the  Svvifs  to  renounce  their 
alliance  with  France,  and  even  to  declare  war  againft  that  power.  On  the  ex- 
piration of  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  Swifs,  the  latter  affembled  at  Baden, 
and  made  a  demand  of  twenty  thoufand  livres,  in  addition  to  their  former  penfion, 
from  the  perfuafion  that  the  French  could  not  do  without  them.  The  matter, 
however,  was  fubmitted  to  the  council,  who  being  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the 
king,  the  demand  of  the  Swifs  was  rejected  with  contempt,  their  alliance  renoun- 
ced, and  fome  obfervations  were  made  on  their  conduct,  which  offended  them 
highly,  and  led  them  to  feek  for  revenge.  Lewis  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Grifons, 
who  agreed  to  ferve  him  at  a  more  moderate  price  ;  and  the  Swifs  immediately 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  pope. 

Julius,  encouraged  by  this  acceffion  of  ftrength,  now  ventured  to  declare  war 
.againft  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  whom  the  king  had  taken  under  his  immediate  pro- 
tection :  Chaumont  was  fent  to  his  afliftance,  and  both  he  and  the  duke  were  ex- 
communicated by  the  vindictive  pontiff.  The  papal  army  was  commanded  by 
the  duke  di  Urbino,  nephew  to  the  pope,  and  cardinal  of  Pavia.  The  duke  re- 
duced feveral  places  of  little  importance,  made  a  fruitlefs  attempt  on  Lunigiana, 
and  retired  in  diforder  on  the  news  that  the  French  had  joined  the  duke  of  Fer- 
rara ;  Julius,  however,  foon  repaired  this  difgrace  by  the  reduction  of  Modena. 
The  duke,  intimidated  by  the  lofs  of  that  city,  retired  to  his  capital,  which  he 
refolved  to  defend  to  the  laft  extremity.  His  ally,  the  king  of  France,  to  whom 
he  applied  for  afliftance,  was  now  engaged  in  repelling  an  attack  of  the  Swifs, 
who,  in  the  month  of  September,  had  made  an  irruption  into  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
They  had  already  taken  Como,  and  Lewis  was  fearful  that  they  would  foon 
penetrate  farther  into  the  Milanefe ;  but  he  was  releafed  from  his  apprehenfions 
at  a  time  when  he  had  leaft  reafon  to  expect:  it.  The  Swifs  foldiers  having  applied 
to  their  officers  to  advance  them  fome  pay,  experienced  a  refufal,  which  enraged 
them  fo  much  that  they  immediately  mutinied,  and  returned  to  Bellinzone. 

■#  This  bell,  known  by  the  name  of  George  d'Amboife,  was  founded  in  1507.  It  meafures  thirty 
feet  in  circumference,  and  ten  in  diameter,;  the  clapper  weighs  feven  hundred  and  ten  pounds;  and> 
the  bell  itfelf,  forty  thoufand. 
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The  king,  who  had  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  himfelf  to  bear  arms  againft 
the  fucceffor  of  St.  Peter,  and  who  inceffantly  tormented  by  the  complaints  and 
icruples  of  the  queen,  convoked,  at  Tours,  in  the  month  of  September,  1510, 
ah  aifembly  of  the  Gallican  church,  to  which  he  explained  the  motives  of  his  con- 
duct ;  and  defired  to  know  whether  he  could  in  confcience  wage  war  againft  the 
pope.  The  aifembly  replied,  that  his  motives  were  juft,  and  thofe  of  his  adver- 
fary  unjuft,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  not  only  to  aft  on  the  defenfive,  but  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  After  this  decifion,  the  king  forbade  his 
fubjefts  to  hold  any  commerce  with  the  com  t  of  Rome. 

A.  D.  151 1.]  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  had,  at  laft,  thrown  off  the  mafic,  in 
confequence  of  having  received  from  the  pope  the  inveftiture  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  on  condition  that  he  mould  every  year  prefent  a  white  palfrey  to  the  fove- 
reign  pontiff,  and  fupply  him  with  a  body  of  three  hundred  lances  whenever  he 
mould  be  engaged  in  a  war.  Ferdinand,  not  content  with  entering  into  a  league 
.with  Julius  againft  France,  endeavoured  to  make  the  emperor  follow  his  example  ; 
but  failing  in  this  point,  he  offered  himfelf  a  meditator  between  the  pope  and  the 
•confederates.  Some  fruitlefs  negociations  were  the  confequence  of  this  offer, 
which  only  ferved  to  fhew  the  averfion  of  the  pontiff  from  all  pacific  meafures. 
After  attempting,  in  vain,  to  corrupt  the  ambaffadors  of  Lewis  and  Maximilian, 
and  to  promote  diffentions  in  Genoa  and  Florence,  he  intrigued  with  the  court  of 
England  which  was  now  ruled  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  whom  Margaret  of  Auf- 
tria — aprifed  of  the  pope's  machinations — -wrote  on  the  occafion  to  deter  him  from 
engaging  in  fchemes  that  were  hoftile  to  the  interefts  of  his  kingdom.  Julius  crea- 
ted eight  new  cardinals,  in  order  to  appofe  a  part  of  the  Holy  College  who  had 
declared  for  France,  and  retiring  to  Milan,  hadjuft  fummoned,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  emperor  and  the  king,  a  general  council  to  meet  at  Pifa,  on  the  firft 
of  September. 

•  Chaumont  dying  after  the  reduction  of  Mirandola,  the  command  of  the  French 
forces  devolved  on  the  marefchal  Triulzi,  who  opened  the  campaign  by  the  fiege 
of  Concordia,  which  he  took,  and  then  marched  againft  Bologna.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French  the  pope  retired  to  Ravenna,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bolog- 
na, attached  to  their  old  matters,  the  Bentivoglios,  compelled  the  garrifon  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  received  the  French  into'the  city ;  Lewis,  actuated  by  the 
fame  "ridiculous  fcruples  as  his  wife,  had  given  the  molt  pofitive  orders  not  to 
pufh  matters  to  extremities.  This  ill-timed  moderation  revived  the  arrogance  and 
vindictive  fpirit  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  now  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  had 
the  mortification  to  find  himfelf  cited  to  attend  the  council  of  Pifa,  under  the 
fimple  denomination  of  cardinal  San  Pietro  di  Vincola.  Julius  was  tried  and  de- 
pofed  by  his  council,  but  no  one  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  the  papal  throne; 
in  revenge,  that  pontiff  laid  the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  and  the  city  of  Lyons 
in  particular,  under  an  interdict:. 

Gafton  de  Foix,  nephew  to  the  king,  who  had  lately  been  created  duke  of  Ne- 
mours, was  now  appointed  governor  of  the  Milanefe ;  and  Chabannes,  lord  of  la 
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Paliffe,  was,  at  the  fame  time,  fent  into  Italy,  -with  a  confiderable  reinforcement 
of  troops,  and  with  orders  to  be  guided  in  his  operations  by  the  commands  of 
Maximilian.  The  emperor,  whole  army  was  not  yet  prepared  to  take  the  field, 
ordered  la  Paliffe  to  diflodge  the  Venetians  from  a  (trong  pod  which  they  occupied 
not  far  from  Vicenza  ;  having  performed  this  tafk,  and  taken  the  Venetian  gene- 
ral prifoner,  he  reduced  Suana,  at  the  beginning  of  Augulf.  ;  then-  purfuing  his 
march  to  Padua,  he  undertook  to  turn  the  ftream  which  fupplied  that  city  with 
water,  but  as  he  was  preparing  to  put  this  plan  in  execution,  he  received  orders 
from  the  emperor  to  enter  the  province  of  Friuli,  where,  in  a  lhort  time,  he  dif- 
poffed  the  Venetians  of  almoft  every  town  and  fortrefs  in  that  country,  and  thefe 
republicans  once  more  retired  to  their  capital",  having  loft  all  their  places  on  the 
continent,  except  Padua  and  Trevigi. 

On  the  twentieth  of  Oftober,  1511,  according  to  Mezerai,  Julius  concluded 
a  league  with  the  Venetians,  and  'the  king  of  Arragon,  againft  France.  Some 
efforts  were  made  to  induce  Henry  the  Eigh'h  and  Maximilian  to  join  the  con- 
federacy;  but  thofe  monarchs  reje&ed,  for  the  prefent,  the  folicitations  of  the  pope, 
though  they  already  evinced  a  difpofition  hoftile  to  Lewis. 

A.  D.  1512.J  The  army  of  the  Holy  League  entered  Romagna  in  the  month 
of  November,  and  after  reducing  all  the  places  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,. 
beyond  the  Po,  laid  fiege  to  Baftia.  The  governor  fignalifed  his  courage  in  de- 
fence of  the  town,  but  he  was  unfortunate'y  killed  in  the  breach  with  a  great 
part  of  his  garrifon  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  in  revenge  for  the  lofs  they  had  fuftained 
in  the  attack,  put  the  reft  to  the  fword,  together  with  numbers  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  duke  of  Ferrara  did  not  give  them  time  to  repair  the  fortification,  but  at- 
tacking the  Spaniards  on  every  fide,  he  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  recovered 
Baftia:  the  fame  day  on  which  it  was  taken.  This  check,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent the  Spaniards  from  laying  fiege  to  Bologna,  to  the  afliftance  of  which  Gaf- 
ton  had  already  detached  two  thoufand  Germans  and  two  hundred  Gendarmes, 
under  the  command  of  Odet  de  Foix,  lord  of  Lautrec,  a  young  warrior  of  twen- 
ty ;  Yves  d'Alegre,  and  fome  other  experienced  captains ;  but  this  fuccour  was 
infufHcient  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  which  muft  inevitably  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  if  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Spanilh  generals  had 
not  occafioned  a  confiderable  lofs  of  time.  Peter  Navarre,  the  fecond  in  com- 
mand, promifed  to  take  the  town  by  fpringing  a  mine  ;  and  while  he  was  making 
the  neceffary  preparations,  the  befieged  received  a  frefti  reinforcement,  and  adop- 
ted a  refolution  to  defend  themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity  ;  the  failure  of  the 
mine  only  tended  to  encreafe  the  courage  of  the  garrifon.  Gallon  profited  by 
thefe  delays,  and  collecting  his  troops,  marched  to  Bologna,  and  entered  the 
city,  under  cover  of  a  prodigious  fall  of  fnow,  unperceived  by  the  affailants,  who 
inflantly  retired  from  before  the  place. 

The  Venetians,  meanwhile,  had  obtained  poffeflion  of  Brefcia>  through  the 
treachery  of  count  Lewis  Avogaro,  who  refided  in  that  city.  Gallon  no  fooner 
received  the  news  of  this  event  than  he  determined  to  recover  the  place}  he  ac- 
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cordingly  left  a  garrifon  in  Bologna,  fent  fuccour's  to  Ferrara,  and',  after  march- 
ing forty  leagues  in  the  depth  of  winter,  arrived  in  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  of 
February,  before  the  town  of  Brefcia.  Bayard  and  Teligni,  who  had  preceded 
the  army,  attacked  and  defeated  a  body  of  Venetians,  and  made  a  great  number 
of  priforiers  ;  an  abbey,  near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  was  inverted  by 
d'Alegre,  who  forced  an  entrance,  and  put  the  troops  Rationed-  to  defend  it" 
to  the  fword. 

The  day  after  his  arrival,  Gafton,  and  his  army,  entered  the  citotel,  which- 
ftill  held  out  for  the  French,  A  council  of  war  being  called,  £  general  affaulf. 
was  determined  on  ;  Gonet,  governor  of  the  citackL -marched  at  the  head  of  the 
Gafcons ;  and  Bayard  followed  on  foot,  .Vifri  nis  men  at  arms.  The  conteft  was 
long  and  bloody  ;  but  the  fuperio.r  courage  and  difcipline  of  the  French  at 
length  prevailed,  and  the  VerieJrans  were  every  where  routed  ;  d'Alegre  being 
ftationed  at  the  gate  of  Saim  John,  the  only  gate  that  was  open,  to  intercept  thera 
in  their  flight,  a'  dreadfuj  carnage  enfued  ;  Mezerai*"  fays  they  loft  eight  thoufand  ■ 
men;  other  writersjfove  encreafed  this  number  to  twelve  thoufand,  but  Guicciar- 
dinif,  who  lived  /t  the  time,  reduces  their  lofs  to  eight  hundred  ;  according  to 
his  account,  indeed,  all  the  Venetian  forces  then  in  ^Brefcia  did  not  amount  to 
twelve  thoufary  men. 

At  this   period,  Gafton   received  orders'  from  the  king  fo  hazard  a  de'cifive" 
action,  fince  the  fituation  of  his-  affairs  rendered  it  abfolutely  neceflary  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion.   The  emperor's  conduct  gave  reafon  to  apprehend 
thathewou[cl  foon  be  induced  to  yield  to  the  folicitations  of  the  fovereign  pontiff^ 
the  king  o^  England  evinced  a  fimilar  difpofition. 

In  con4qUence  0f  thefe  orders,  Gafton  entered  Romagna  with  an  army  com-- 
pofed  of  Eighteen  thoufand  foot,  befides  a  numerous  cavalry,  but  as  Ferdinand  had. 
exprefs.ly  ordered  his  generals  to  avoid  an  action.  He  took,  in  fight  of  the 
Spanilh;  army,  the  towns  of  Caftel  di  Solarolo,  Cotignolo  and  Grannarolo;  and, 
at  length  laid  fiege  to' Ravenna.  The  Spaniards  had  pledged  themfelves  to 
Mark  JAnthony  Colonna,  who  commanded  the  town,  to  march  to  his  relief  in: 
caie  J^g  French  fliould  attack  him  ;  they  accordingly  advanced  to  within  two > 
mile;:  0f  Ravenna,  where  they  fixed  their  camp;  Gafton,  having  in  vain  endea- 
vour-ec[  to  allure  them  into  the  plain,  at  length  came  to  a  refolution  of  attacking 
tf^lT  camp,  he  ftationed  himfelf  in  no  particular  place,  that  he  might  be  at 
libftrt:y  to  repair  wherever  his  prefence  might  be  required.  The  enemy,  mean- 
^'fi'le,  had  ftrongly  fortified  their  camp,  and  appeared  determined  not  to  leave  it, 
though  the  French  artillery  made  confiderable  havock  among  their  troops.  But 
^a&)rico  Colonna,  enraged  at  feeing  his  cavalry  deftroyed  without  fighting,  dif- 
°p.eyed  the  orders  of  the  viceroy,  and  advanced  towards  the  French;  the  Spa- 
nVards  being  obliged  to  follow  them,  the  action  became  general.  Colonna,  who 
*Yad  pierced,  the  ranks  of  the  French,  was  attacked  in  his  turn,  and  with  fuch 
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refiitlefs  impetuofity,  that  lie  was  compelled  to  leave  the  field  ,  and  the  viceroy, 
Cordonna,  foon  became  the  companion  of  his  flight.  Navarre,  who  commanded 
the  infantry,  {till  kept  his  ground  :  twelve  hundred  of  his  men  defeated  a  detach- 
ment of  Gafcons,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  themfelves  into  Ravenna  ;  but  being 
attacked  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  under  the  baflard  du  Fay,  they  were  compelled 
*o  give  up  this  attempt,  and  join  their  leader,  who  defended  himfelf,  with  ex- 
tra01 ri;nary  courage  and  prefence  of  mind,  againft  the  attacks  of  the  whole  French 
army:  a^  j.engtn  the  Germans,  animated  by  the  fpirit  of  revenge  for  the  lofs  of 
their  leader,  ^fted  on  the  enemy  with  incredible  fury ;  one  of  them  a  man  of 
uncommon  ftremgjA,  _„,.  j^  way  tnr0Ugh  their  ranks,  and  opened,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  life,  a  road  for  his  ^n,rac|es  :  the  opportunity  was  eagerly  feized, 
and  fuccefsfully  improved  :  Navarre  ben.b,  wounded  in  feveral  places,  was  taken 
prifoner,  and  his  troops,  preffed  on  all  hox.,._  were  foon  difperfed  with  great 
flaughter. 

In  this  celebrated  battle,  Gallon  difplayed  the  qua.v..;es  0f  a  confummate  and 
experienced  leader:  hitherto  he  had  efcaped  unhurt,  but  j-»rceivina;  a  body  of 
Spaniards,  who  were  retiring  in  good  order,  he  imprudently  ru{hed  forward  to 
attack  them,  accompanied  only  by  about  twenty  gentlemen.  ;pj-ie  confequence 
was  fuch  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  his  coufm,  Lautrec,  was.  WOunded  at  his 
fide;  Gallon's  horfe  was  killed  under  him,  and  he  himfelf,  after  having  fought 
with  the  mod  hdroic  courage,  fell,  pierced  with  fourteen  wounds.^  jn  vam  did 
Lautrec  exclaim—"  'Tis  Gallon,  'tis  the  brother  of  your  queen,  do  rt,pt  yu  him." 
■ — The  Spaniards,  deaf  to  his  cries,  and  bent  on  revenge,  vented  thL;r  COwardly 
rage  on  the  unarmed  and  defencelefs  hero.  -( 

Never  was  any  commander  more  deeply  regretted ;  and  never  wai.s  any  one 
more  deferving  of  regret.  His  body  was  carried  to  his  tent  by  his  g  entlemen 
amidft  the  lamentations  of  the  army,  whofe  grief  for  the  lofs  of  tht-jr  leader 
greatly  exceeded  their  joy  for  the  victory  they  had  gained.  The  French  <i:alled  Qn 
ja  Paliffe  to  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  and  conjured  him  to  lead  them, '.  without 
delay  to  the  attack  of  Ravenna.  That  city  was  taken  by  affault,  Calorma  fur. 
rendered  the  citadel,  and  Vitelli,  having  withdrawn  the  garrifon  from  G;tta  de 
Caftello,  that  town  opened  its  gates  to  the  French. 

Meanwhile,  the  cardinals,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  French^  and 
fhocked,  we  mud  hope,  at  the  vafl  effufion  of  blood  occafioned  by  thefe  delVruc. 
tive  wars,  on  their  knees  conjured  the  pope  to  give  peace  to  Europe :  but  the  prof- 
ligate pontiff  delighted  in  blood,  and  cared  not  how  many  of  his  fellow-crea^{,res 
were  facrificed  to  the  gratification  of  his  own  boundlefs  ambition.  He  feigiMC(j 
however,  a  compliance  with  their  wifhes,  and  once  more  impofed  on  the  canc||our 
and  conn  deration  of  Lewis,  by  talking  of  a  peace  which  he  had  refolved  not^  to 
conclude.  The  cardinal  de  Medicis,  though  a  prifoner,  confirmed  him  in  this  Te_ 
folution  :  having  found  means  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  cardinals  of  the  cou,n. 
cil  of  Pifa,  he  obtained  permiflion  to  fend  a  meffenger  to  Rome,  under  pretext  t^f 
arranging  fome  domeflic  concerns,  but  in  fact,  to  inform  the  pontiff  of  the  fitua- . 
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tion  to  which  the  French  were  reduced.  It  was  fuch,  that  their  army  appeared  ra- 
ther to  have  fuffered  a  defeat,  than  to  have  obtained  a  victory  ;  it  was  considerably 
diminifhed  by  ficknefs  and  defertion  ;  and  Maximilian,  in  confequence.  of  a  truce 
which  he  had:  concluded  with  the  Venetians,  fent  orders  to  the  Germans  to  quit' 
the  French  camp  without  delay. 

Thus  la  Paliffe  was  left  alone  to  oppofe  the  Swifs,  who  had  rufhed,  like  a  tor* 
rent,  into  the  Milanefe.  In  vain  did  he  write  to  the  General  of  Normandy  (that 
was  the  title  which  the  king's  commiffary  bore)  to  levy  frefh  recruits ;  his  letter,, 
in  which  he  expatiated  on  the  dreadful  fituation  to  which  he  was  reduced,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Swifs,  whole  courage  it  ferved  to  inflame.  They  immediately 
joined  the  Venetians,  the  Gri'fons  having  granted  them  a  free  pafiage  through 
their  territories,  under  a  pretence  of  being  compelled  thereto  by  ancient  treaties. 

The  revolution  foon  became  general  :  Milan,  Lodi,  and   fevefal  other  towns, 
preferved  themfelves  from  pillage  by  the  payment   of  confiderable  fums,  which; 
were  given  to  the  Swifs.     Bologna  implored  the  clemency  of  Julius,  who  was, 
with  difficulty,  prevailed  on  to  pardon  the  inhabitants  ;  it  is  even  pretended,  that' 
but  for  his  death,  which  fortunately  occurred  foon  after,  that  beautiful  city  would 
have  been  configned  to  deftruction.     Florence  again  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of 
the  Medici.     The  French  had  evacuated  the  duchy  of  Milan,  excepting  fome  few~ 
places,  which  foon  furrendered.     Genoa  once  more  revolted,  revived  the  ancient 
form  of  government,  and  raifed  James  Fregofo  to  the  dignity  of  doge.     Maximi- 
lian Sforza  was  acknowledged  as  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Swifs  ftill  continued  to» 
ravage  that  beautiful  country.     The  cardinal  de  Medicis  efcaped  from  the  French,, 
and  repaired  to  Rome  ;  while  the  cardinals  of  the  council  of  Pifa,  who  had  retir- 
ed to  Lyons,  were  condemned  by  the  council  of  Lateran,  opened  by  the  pope  om 
the  fixteenth  of  November,  when  the  interdict  which   had  been  impofed  on  the 
kingdom  of  France  was  renewed  :  Julius  even  wifhed  to  transfer  the  title  of  Mod: 
Chriftian  King  from  Lewis    to  Henry. the  Eighth,  that  is,  from  one  of  the  moil: 
virtuous  to  one  of  the  mofl  vicious  monarchs  that  ever  exifted: 

Lewis,  meanwhile,  after  feeing  all  his  Italian  conquefts  wrefted  from  him,, 
found  his  kingdom  threatened  by  an  invafion  of  the  Englifh..  Henry  the  Eighth:- 
had  fent  a  herald  to  Paris,  to  exhort  rhe  king  not  to  wage  impious  war  againftthe 
fovereign  pontiff;  and  when  he  returned  without  fuccefs,  another  was  fent  to  de- 
mand the  ancient  patrimonial  provinces  of  the  Englifh  crown,  Anjou,  Maine,, 
Guienne,  and  Normandy  :  this  mefTage  was  underflood  to  be  a  declaration  o£ 
war,  and  Lewis  accordingly  prepared  for  the  confequences.  Henry  was  advifed,-. 
by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  not  to  invade  France  by  the  way  of  Calais,  where  he 
himfelf  mould  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  affift  him.  but  exhorted  him  rather  to- 
fend  forces  to  Fontarabia,  whence  he  could  eafily  make  a  conqueft  of  Guienne,, 
a  province  in  which  it  was  imagined,  the  Englifh  had  frill  fome  adherents.  Fer- 
dinand promifed  to  affifl  this. conqueft  by  the  junction  of  a  Spanifh  army. 

But  the  fecret  purpofe  of  Ferdinand,  in  this  affectation  of  concern  for  the  in— 
tereits  of  the  Englifh  monarch,  was  to  fecure  for  himfelf  the  kingdom  of  Na«- 
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varre,  the  conqueft  whereof  he  had  long  meditated;  and  as  John  d'Albret,  the 
fovereign,  was  connected  by  friendfhip  and  alliance  with  Lewis,  the  opportunity 
feemed  favourable  to  the  king  of  Arragon,  while  the  Englifh  forces  were  con- 
joined with  his  own,  and  while  all  adherents  to  the  council  of  Pifa  lay  under  the 
fentence  of  excommunication,  to  put  himfelf  in  poffeflion  of  thefe  dominions. — 
No  fooner,  therefore,  was  Dorfet  landed  in  Gmpufcoa,  than  the  Spanifh  monarch 
declared  his  readinefs  to  join  him  with  his  forces,  to  make,  with  united  arms,  an 
invafion  of  France,  and  to  form  the  liege  of  Bayonne,  which  opened  the  way  into 
Guienne-*  :  but  he  remarked  to  the  Englifh  general  how  dangerous  it  might  prove 
to  leave  behind  them  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which,  being  in  clofe  alliance 
with  France,  could  eafily  give  admittance  to  the  enemy,  and  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication between  Spain  and  the  combined  armies. 

Dorfet  began  to  fufpecl  the  infidious  defigns  of  Ferdinand,  and  having  no  or- 
ders to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  he  refufed  to  take  any  part  in  the  enter- 
prife,  and  therefore  remained  in  his  quarters  at  Fontarabia.  But  fo  fubtle  was  the 
contrivance  of  Ferdinand,  that,  even  while  the  Englifli  army  lay  in  that  fituation, 
it  was  almofc  equally  ferviceable  to  his  purpofe,  as  if  it  had  acled  in  conjunction 
with  his  own.  It  kept  the  French  army  in  awe,  and  prevented  it  from  ad- 
vancing to  fuccour  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  ;  fo  that  Alva,  having  full  leifure  to 
conduft  the  fiege,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Pampeluna,  and  obliged  John  to  feek 
for  flielter  in  France,  whither  his  confort,  queen  Catherine,  had  retired  before 
him.  That  fpirited  princefs,  mortified  at  the  lofs  of  her  crown,  could  not  refrain 
from  exclaiming  to  her  hulband— "  Had  I  been  John,  and  you  Gatberine,  iveJJjould 
never  have  leji  our  kingdom." 

Dorfet,  by  this  time,  convinced  of  Ferdinand's  perfidy,  infilled  on  being  fup- 
plied  with  veflels  to  return  to  England. 

The  Englifh  acquired  little  honour  from  this  ill-conducled  enterprife,  and  an 
action  at  fea,  which  occurred  foon  after,  produced  nothing  more  decifive.  An 
Englifh  fleet  of  forty-five  fail,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  was 
fent  to  inialt  the  coafls  of  Brittany  ;  after  they  had  committed  fome  depredations, 
they  were  met  and  attacked  by  a  French  fleet  of  thirty-nine  fail,  under  the  conduct, 
■of  Primauget.  Primauget's  fhip  took  fire,  and  .that  officer,  finding  his  deftruc- 
lion  inevitable,  bore  down  upon  the  veflel  of  the  Englifh  admiral,  and,  grappling 
with  her,  refolved  to  make  her  lhare  his  fate.  Both  fleets  flood  fome  time  in  fuf- 
pence,  as  fpeclators  of  this  dreadful  engagement  ;  and  all  men  faw  with  horror 
the  flames  which  confumed  both  veiTels,"and  heard  the  cries  of  fury  and  defpair, 
which  came  from  the  miferable  combitants.  At  lafl  the  French  fhip  blew  up,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  deflroyed  the  Englifhf.  The  reft,  of  the  French  fleet  made  their 
efcape  into  different  harbours. 

Lewis,  meanwhile,  enxious  to  enforce  the  reftoration  of  John  d'Albret,  fent 
an  army  into  Navarre,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Valois.     John  accom- 

*  Herbert. — Hollinflied,  p.  813. — Hume. 
f  Polyclore  Virgil,  lib.  xxvii.— Stowe,  p.  490.— Languet's  Epitome  of  Chronicles,  fol.  273- 
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panied  the  duke,  and,  at  his  approach,  many  of  the  towns  valuntarily  rofe  in 
his  favour,  while  fome  others  were  reduced  by  arms.  But  when  the  French  form- 
ed the  liege  of  Pampeluna,  they  were  oppofed  by  the  whole  force  of  Spain  ;  and 
being  deftitute  of  provifion,  and  moreover  unable  to  cope  with  fuch  a  pow- 
erful army,  they  raifed  the  fiege  and  returned  to  France  :  their  retreat  was  follow- 
ed by  a  total  fubjection  of  Navarre  to  the  power  of  Spain. 

Ferdinand,  anxious  to  fecure  his  new  conqueft,  and  interefted  in  preventing  a 
farther  extention  of  the  Papal  or  Venetian  power  in  Italy,  confented  to  a.  truce 
with  France  for  one  year. 

A.  D.  1 513.3  Lewis  was,  by  this  time,  fully  convinced  of  the  confequence  of 
detaching  the  Swifs  from  their  alliance  with  the  pope  5  la  Tremouille,  therefore, 
for  whom  they  had  always  evinced  a  marked  predilection,  was  fent  to  Switzerland, 
in  the  capacity  of  ambaflador  extraordinary  ;  but  they  refufed  to  hold  a  commerce 
with  him.  Triulzi,  who  held  a  confiderable  rank  among  this  mercenary  people, 
alfo  exerted  his  influence  in  favour  of  France  ;  but  he  met  with  no  better  fuccefs, 
and  la  Tremouille  was  obliged  to  return  without  fulfilling  the  object  of  his  em- 
bafly.  The  emperor  propofed  to  fign  a  treaty  with  Lewis,  on  condition  that  the 
princefs  Remee,  the  king's  youngeft  daughter,  Ihould  marry  one  of  his  grandfons, 
and  immediately  be  fent  to  the  Imperial  court  ;  but  the  tender  years  and  delicate 
couftitution  of  that  princefs  exciting  apprehenfions  for  her  life,  in  cafe  (he  married 
too  foon,  the  queen  oppofed  her  departure,  and  Maximilian  immediately  put  a 
flop  to  all  farther  negociation. 

The  Venetians  ftill  continued  to  folicit  the  friendfhip  of  a  prince,  who  having 
proved  his  ability  to  deftroy,  might,  they  conceived,  be  able  to  reftore  them  to 
their  priftine  fplendour,  or,  at  lead,  to  preferve  them  from  the  dangerous  en- 
croachments of  their  powerful  neighbours.  The  matter  was  debated  in  council, 
and  more  inconveniences  than  advantages  were  deemed  likely  to  fpring  from  the 
projected  alliance ;  but  the  influence  of  Triulzi,  who  was  extremely  anxious  to 
promote  it,  prevailed  ;  and  Andrew  Gritti,  then  a  prifoner  to  Lewis,  being  re- 
leafed,  received  ample  powers  from  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  appeared  as  their 
ambaflador  at  the  court  of  France.  Julius  did  not  live  to  be  informed  of  this  tre- 
ty,  which  was  concluded  but  a  few  days  before  his  death  :  he  died  as  he  had  lived, 
a  ftranger  to  the  principles  of  chriftianity ;  inftead  of  exprefling  his  remorfe  for 
the  numerous  fins  of  his  life,  his  laft  moments  were  only  embittered  by  regret  at 
not  having  lived  to  fulfil  his  projects  of  ambition,  and  to  complete  his  fchemes  of 
vengeance.  What  Guicciardini  has  faid  of  the  cardinal  San  Severino,  may,  with 
greater  juftice,  be  applied  to  Julius — "  He  was  more  difpofed  to  martial  atchieve- 
ments,  and  to  feats  of  arms,  than  to  acts  of  devotion  and  pious  meditations." 
As  a  man,  he  was  treacherous,  faithlefs,  and  vindictive  ;  as  a  minifter  of  religion 
his  conduct  was  ftill  more  deteftable  ;  and  his  memory  mull  ever  be  holden  in  ab- 
horrence by  all  who  are  not  inclined  to  think  that  fplendid  talents  afford  an  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  abfence  of  every  virtue. 

The  cardinal  de  Medicis,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Raven- 

Vol.  III.  O^ 
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na,  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in.  the  papal  throne.  The  new  pontiff,  who  af- 
fumed  the  appellation  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  profecuted  with  diligence  and  ability  the 
plans  of  his  predeceffor. 

The  king  of  England  had  obtained  a  fupply  from  the  parliament  for  the  profe- 
cution  of  the  war  with  France,  and  the  mofl  formidable  preparations  were  now 
-making  for  that  purpofe.  The  dread  of  an  invafion  deterred  Lewis  from  paffing 
into  Italy  as  he  had  intended,  and  la  Tremouille  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
troops  deftined  for  that  expedition,  who  were  to  be  joined  by  the  Venetians.  On 
the  appointed  day,  the  army  of  the  republic  took  the  field  under  the  con  duel:  of 
Alviano,  who  had  been  releafed  by  the  French.  La  Tremouille,  on  his  arrival 
in  Italy,  recovered,  in  one-and-twenty  days,  the  whole  duchy  of  Milan,  except 
the  towns  of  Como  and  Novara.  Sforza  had  retired  to  Kovara,  where  he  was 
in  veiled  by  the  French  ;  but  on  the  news  that  ten  thoufand  Swifs,  followed  by  a 
fecond  army  of  five  thoufand,  were  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  place;  which  it 
was  found  impoffible  to  take  by  affault ;  the  breach  being  not  yet  practicable,  la 
Tremouille  determined  to  fufpend  the  operations  of  the  fiege,  and  march  to  at- 
tack the  Swifs  before  their  two  armies  mould  have  effected  a  junction.  Triulzi 
received  orders  to  proceed,  without  flopping,  as  far  as  Trecario  ;  but  under  pre- 
tence that  his  troops  were  fatigued,  he  pitched  his  camp  on  the  road  in  a  marfhy 
place,  where  the  different  corps  of  the  army  were  fo  divided  that  it  was  impcfiible 
for  them,  in  cafe  of  attack,  to  afford  timely  affiftance  to  each  other.  La  Tre- 
mouille, on  his  arrival  with  the  rear  of  the  army,  immediately  reproached  Triulzi 
with  the  fault  he  had  committed,  which  he  would  fain  have  repaired  by  continu- 
ing his  march,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  he  was  compelled  to  pais  the  night  on  the 
fpot.  The  next  morning  (June  the  fixth)  before  day-break  he  was  attacked  by  the 
Swifs,  whofe  forces  were  fuperior  to  his  own,  as  a  part  of  his  troops  were  ftill  in 
Savoy  :  la  Tremouille  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  while  his  artillery  made 
confiderable  havock  among  the  enemy  ;  but,  after  an  obftinate  refiftance,  the 
French  and  Lanfquenets  were  routed,  and  feven  thoufand  of  them  left  dead  on  the 
field.  La  Tremouille,  who  was  wounded  in  the  action,  effetted  his  retreat  with 
the  remainder  of  his  troops  to  Vercelli,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Sufa.  The  French 
loft  on  this  occafion  feven-and-twenty  pieces  of  cannon. 

Lewis  was  wholly  unable  to  afford  his  allies  that  effeftual  relief  which  their 
diftreffed  fituation  required  ;  his  dominions  were  threatened  with  attacks  on  every 
fide,  and  his  troops  barely  fufficient  to  defend  his  kingdom  againft  the  numerous 
enemies  with  which  it  was  furrounded.  Picardy  and  Burgundy  were  expofed  to 
imminent  danger,  but  the  mifconduft  of  the  Englifh  laved  the  one,  and  the  pru- 
dence of  la  Tremouille  preferved  the  other. 

Five-and-twenty  thoufand  Swifs  made  an  irruption  into  FrancheComte,  where 
they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  Imperialifts,  and  after  laying  wafle  the  country, 
they  laid  fiege  to  Dijon.  That  place  was  not  in  a  flate  of  defence ;  yet  la  Tre- 
mouille, who  was  governor  of  Burgundy,  threw  himfelf  into  it,  with  the  rdolution 
to  hold  out  to  the  lalt  extremity  ;  and  when  the  town  fhould  be  no  longer  tena- 
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ble,  to  repair  to  fome  other,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  penetrating  to  the 
capital.  The  magistrates  and  people  of  Dijon  were  in  the  greateft  confirmation; 
the  Gendarmes  had  entered  the  city,  and  were  diftributed  in  different  parts,  with 
orders  to  encourage  the  citizens ;  the  infantry  were  ported  on  the  ramparts,  the 
cannon  pointed,  and  the  gates  blocked  up  except  two — that  which  led  to  Paris, 
left  open  for  the  convenience  of  receiving  fuccours,  and  facilitating  a  retreat, 
in  cafe  of  neceffity;  and  that  which  faced  the  enemy's  camp.  The  governor  fent 
an  officer  to  the  king  to  demand  fuccours,  while  Mouffii  had  orders — which  he 
could  not  execute — to  open  a  negociation  with  the  Swifs.  The  people,  in  alarm, 
followed  the  magiflrates  to  the  palace,  whither  la  Tremouille  had  fummoned  them 
to  attend :  he  there  reproached  them  with  their  want  of  fpirit :  "  If  we  cannot 
"  conquer" — faid  he — "  we  can  at  lead  hold  out  till  the  arrival  of  fuccours, 
"  which  are  not  far  off.  Obferve  our  preparations;  look  on  that  formidable 
"  train  of  artillery;  the  very  fight  of  it  has  already  ftricken  the  Swifs  with  terror; 
"  what,  then,  will  be  the  cafe,  when  it  mail  begin  to  play  upon  them  ?"  But 
the  eloquence  of  la  Tremouille  was  infufficient  to  revive  the  drooping  fpirits  of 
the  inhabitants.  La  Tremouille,  immediately  took  his  refolution,  and  repaired 
to  the  enemy's  camp,  where,  without  betraying  any  fymptoms  of  fear,  or  af- 
fuming  a  mifplaced  confidence,  he  offered  them  peace.  "  On  two  conditions" — ■ 
replied  the  Swifs — "  ive  will  accept  it  ; — Money  for  ourfehes,  and  Burgundy  for  the 
"  emperor."  This  propofal  was  rejected  with  difdain  by  la  Tremouille,  who  ha- 
rangued the  Swifs  with  fo  much  energy,  that  thofe  who  had  at  firft  been  moft 
violent  againft  him,  now  liftened  to  him  with  patience ;  meanwhile  his  fecret 
partifans  exerted  their  influence ;  and  the  Swifs,  by  degrees,  began  to  relax  :  he 
feized,  with  judicious  eagernefs,  the  favourable  moment,  and  inftantaneoufly  con- 
cluded a  treaty,  by  which  he  engaged  to  pay  them  fix  hundred  thoufaud  crowns, 
part  of  which  was  immediately  advanced  ;  and  for  the  payment  of  the  remainder 
he  gave  them  his  nephew  and  fome  other  perfons  as  hoftages  :  he  affured  the 
Swifs  that  the  king  mould  be  reconciled  to  them,  fhould  renouce  the  council 
of  Pifa,  and  cede  to  them  feveral  places  in  the  Milanefe.  The  inhabitants  of 
Dijon  were  tranfported  with  joy  at  the  news  of  this  treaty '.  they  chearfully  con- 
tributed to  fupply  a  part  of  the    promifed  fum. 

While  the  Swifs  were  in  Burgundy,  Henry,  king  of  England,  had  landed  at 
Calais,  with  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  men  :  he  was  foon  after  joined  by  Maxi- 
milian, with  fome  German  and  Flemifh  foldiers,  who  were  ufeful  in  giving  an 
example  of  difcipline  to  Henry's  new-levied  forces. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Henry  and  Maximilian  in  the  Englifh  camp,  the  earl  of 
Shrewfbury  and  lord  Herbert,  who  had  landed  firft  with  the  vanguard  of  the 
army,  had  formed  the  fiege  of  Terouane,  a  town  fituated  on  the  frontiers  of 
Picardy.  Teligny  and  Grequi,  who  commanded  in  the  town,  made  a  ftout  re- 
fiftance,  but  at  the  expiration  of  a  month,  finding  themfelves  without  provifions, 
they  apprifed  the  king  of  their  fituation,  who  fent  orders  to  de  Pinnes,  governor 

{^2 
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of  the  province,  to  throw  relief  into  the  place.  Fontrailles  appeared  at  the  head 
of  eight  hundred  horfemen,  each  of  whom  carried  a  fack  of  gunpowder  and  two 
quarters  of  bacon  behind  him.  With  this  fmall  force  he  made  an  unexpected 
irruption  into  the  Englilh  camp,  and,  furmounting  all  refinance,  advanced  to  the 
foflee  of  the  town,  where  each  horfeman  threw  down  his  burden.  They  imme- 
diately returned  on  a  gallop,  and  were  fo  fortunate  as  again  to  break  through  the 
Englilh,  and  to  fuffer  little  or  no  lofs  in  this  dangerous  attempt. 

The  governors  were  obliged,  foon  after,  to  furrender,  and  Henry  found  his  ac- 
quifition  of  fo  little  moment,  though  gained  at  the  expence  of  forae  blood,  and 
much  valuable  time,  that  he  immediately  demolifhed  the  fortifications,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  terms  of  capitulation.* 

Maximilian,  defirous  of  freeing  his  grandfon  from  a  troublefome  neighbour, 
advifed  the  king  of  England  to  lay  fiege  to  Tournay;  and  Henry,  not  confidering 
that  fuch  an  acqufition  would  nowife  advance  his  conquefts  in  France,  was  fo  im- 
prudent as  to  follow  this  interefted  council.  The  city  of  Tournay,  by  its  ancient 
charters,  being  exempted  from  the  burden  of  a  garrifon,  the  burghers,  againfl 
the  remonftrance  of  their  fovereign,  ftrenuoufly  infilled  on  maintaining  this  dange- 
rous privilege ;  and  they  engaged,  by  themfelves,  to  make  a  vigorous  defence 
againlt  the  enemy.  They  found  themfelves,  however,  inadequate  to  the  talk, 
and,  after  a  few  days  fiege,  the  place  was  furrendered  to  the  Englifht.  The 
bilhop  of  Tournay  was  lately  dead,  and  as  a  new  bifliop  was  already  elected  by 
the  chapter,  but  not  inftalled  in  his  office,  the  king  of  England  beftowed  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  fee  on  his  favourite,  the  celebrated  cardinal  Wolfey.  Hearing 
of  the  retreat  of  the  Swifs  from  Burgundy,  and  obferving  the  feafon  to  be  far  ad- 
vanced, Henry  thought  proper  to  return  to  England  ;  and  he  carried  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  with  him. 

Lewis  was  thus  unexpectedly  delivered  from  a  danger  as  formidable  as  any  that 
had  ev«r  threatened  the  French  monarchy ;  he  was  however,  tired  of  the  war  • 
and  the  queen  inceffantly  repeating  to  him  that  he  could  never  expect  to  fee  it 
brought  to  a  conclufion  fo  long  as  he  continued  at  variance  with  the  fovereign. 
pontiff,  Lewis,  at  length,  yielded  to  her  importunate  folicitations,  and  fuffered 
her  to  make  overtures  to  Leo,  which  were  favourably  received  by  that  pontiff, 
who  did  not  wifh  to  promote  the  ruin  of  France,  but  only  to  prevent  her  from 
obtaining  the  duchy  of  Milan.  An  accommodation  was  accordingly  effected  be- 
tween Lewis  and  the  pope,  the  former  having  previoufly  renounced  the  council 
of  Pifa,  and  acknowledged  that  of  Lateran,  in  confequence  whereof  the  king 
and  kingdom  were  abfolved  from  all  the  cenfures  which  had  been  pronounced 
againft  them. 

A.  D.  1 5 14.]  The  queen  did  not  live  to  reap  the  fruits  of  this  accomodation, 
■which  Ihe  regarded  as  her  own  work;,  fhe  expired  at  Blois,  on  the  ninth  of* 

•»  Mezerai,  torn,  vii.  p.  214.  1.  Mezerai,  ubi  fupra. 
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February,  1514,  regretted  by  the  nation,  and  deeply  lamented  by  the  king,  by 
whom  flie  was  tenderly  beloved..  The  averfion  of  Anne  for  the  countefs  of  An- 
gouleme,  had  made  her  conceive  a  diflike  to  the  young  duke  of  Valois,  the 
confummation  of  whofe  marriage  with  her  daughter  Claude  had,  on  that  account,, 
been  hitherto  prevented ;  but  foon  after  her  death,  on  the  fourteenth  of  May,. 
1514,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Saint  Germain-en-Laye. 

The  Swifs,  enraged  with  the  king  for  his  refufal  to  ratify,  the  treaty  they  had: 
concluded  with  la  Tremouille,  now  meditated  a  frefh  invafion  of  Burgundy,  and" 
were  bufily  employed  in  railing  troops  for  that  purpofe ;  but  the  pope,  fearful 
that  Lewis  might  be  unable  to  fuflain  a  fecond  campaign  againft  fuch  a  powerful 
confederacy,  undertook  to  appeafe  the  Swifs,  and  an  accommodation  might  have 
been  effected,  had  Lewis  poffeffed  lefs  candour  and  fincerity  ;  but  it  was  a  peculiar 
misfortune  attending  this  prince,  that  his  virtues,  generally  proved  prejudicial  to 
his  interefts.  The  pope  required,  as  a  previous  condition,  the  abfolute  renun~ 
ciation  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  ;  but  Lewis  aflured:  him  it  was  impoffible  to' 
comply  with  his  demand,  fince  that  duchy  had  been  united  to  the  domain  of 
the  crown. 

.  Lewis,  who  Mi  1  grieved  for  the  lofs  of  Anne,  his  late  queen,  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  marry  again ;  but  the  account  he  received  of  the  charms  of  Mary,  joined 
to  his  delire  of  promoting  the  happinefs  of  his  people,  by  the  reftoration  of  peace, 
were  motives  too  ftrong  to  be  refilled,  and  he  accordingly  gave  Longueville  full- 
powers  for  negociating  the  treaty.  The  articles  were  eafily  adjufled  between  the 
rnonarchs.  Lewis  agreed  that  Tournay  mould  remain. in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  ;  that  Henry  mould  receive  payment  of  fix  himdred  thoufand  crowns,*  as 
well  for  arrears  of  the  penfion  promifed  by  the  treaties  of  Pequigny  and  Eflampes, 
as  to  reimburfe  him  for  theexpences  of  the  war;,  and  that  the  princefs  Mary 
fhould  bring  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns  as  her  portion,  and  enjoy  as  large  a- 
jointure  as  any  queen  of  France,  even  the  laft,  who  was  heirefs  of  Brittany.  The 
two  princes  alio  agreed  on  fuccours  with  which  they  fhould  mutually  fupply  each 
other,  in  cafe  either  of  them  were  attacked  by  an  enemy.f  In  confequence  of 
this  treaty,  Mary  was  fent  over  to  France  with  a  fplendid  retinue,  and  Lewis 
met  her  at  Abbeville,  where  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  on  the  tenth  6f  "Oc- 
tober,   1514- 

A.  D.  1 5 1.5: ]  This  marriage  diffufed  an  univerfal  joy  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  the  court  became  a  fcene  of  feftivity  and  pleafure.  Lewis  was  enchanted  with 
the  beauty,  grace,  and  numerous  accomplifhments  of  his  youthful  confort,  for 
whofe  gratification  he  totally  changed  his  manner  of  living ;  but,  unfortunately, 
his  excefs  of  affeftion  proved  prejudicial  to  his  health;  by  ftimulating  a  difpofition- 
naturally  amorous,  it  led  him  to  indulge  too  freely  in  thofe  enjoyments  which* 
are  ill-fiuted  to  the  autumn  of  life.     He  had  been  frequently  heard  to  repeat,  that 

*  Mefcerai,  tarn.  vii.  p,  218.  t  Dn  Tillet. 
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— r"  Love  is  the  king  of  young,  but  the  tyrant  of  old  men;"  and  he  was  condemed 
to  experience  the  truth  of  that  maxim.  His  conftitution,  already  fhaken,  received 
an  additional  fhock,  from  a  fit  of  the  gout  and  a  flow  fever ;  yet  ftill  he  con- 
tinued his  preparations  for  an  invafion  of  Italy  ;  the  troops  had  already  advanced 
to  the  frontiers,  and  only  waited  the  return  of  fpring  to  pafs  the  mountains.  The 
Venetians,  having  rejected  the  folicitations  of  the  pope,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  emperor,  had  conhderably  augmented  their  forces,  and  were  refolved  to 
fecond  the  operations  of  Lewis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Swifs  had  undertaken 
to  guard  the  Alps,  and  threatened  to  exterminate  the  French.  But  the  execution 
of  thefe  projects  were,  for  a  time,  fufpended,  by  the  death  of  the  belt  of  kings, 
who,  in  addition  to  his  other  diforders,  was  feizsd  with  a  dyfentery,  at  the 
palace  of  the  Tournelles,  in  Paris,  which  brought  him  to  the  grave,  on  the 
firft  of  January,  15 15,  in  the  feventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  fifty- fourth 
of  his  age. 

The  fuperior  integrity  of  Lewis,  in  an  age  when  molt  of  the  European  princes 
were  actuated  by  a  fpirit  of  perfidy,  and  made  intereft  the  grand  object  of  their 
purfuits,  and  the  fole  rule  of  their  conduct,  merits  the  higheft  commendations 
which  the  pen  of  the  hiftorian  can  bellow.  A  profefled  enemy  to  fahhood  and 
equivocation,  he  punifhed  with  feverity  every  deviation  from  truth.  Frank,  open, 
candid,  affable,  and  gay,  he  conciliated  the  affections  of  all  who  knew  him,  while 
his  attention  to  the  welfare  and  felicitity  of  his  fubjefts,  procured  him  the  ho- 
nourable appellation  of  The  Father  of  his  People.  As  a  politician,  indeed,  his 
abilities  may  be  called  in  queftion ;  though  the  failure  of  his  fchemes  may,  in 
general,  be  afcribed  to  the  excellence  of  his  principles ;  and  the  monarch  who 
becomes  a  dupe  to  his  virtues  cannot  fail  to  fecure  the  efteem  of  pofterity,  while 
the  prince  who  is  indebted  for  his  fuccefs  to  his  vices,  mufh  be  holdenin  perpetual 
abhorrence. 

Lewis  the  Twelfth  had,  by  his  confort,  Anne  of  Brittany,  widow  to  Charles 
the  Eighth,  two  fons,  who  died  in  their  infancy,  and  two  daughters,  Claude 
married  to   Francis  the  Firit,  and  Renee,  who  elpoufed  the  duke  of  Ferrara. 

Francis  had  been  greatly  Itricken  with  the  charms  of  the  Engliih  princefs  Mary, 
wife  to  Lewis ;  and,  even  during  his  predeceffor's  life-time,  had  paid  her  fuch 
afiiduous  court,  as  made  fome  of  his  friends  apprehend  that  he  had  a  defign 
upon  her  perfon.  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  was,  at  that  lime,  at  the 
court  of  France,  the  moll  comely  perfonage  of  his  time,  and  the  molt  expert 
in  all  the  fafhionable  exercifes  of  the  age.  He  was  the  Engliih  monarch's  prin- 
cipal favourite,  and  Henry  had  even  once  intended  to  give  him  his  filter  in 
marriage,  and  had  encouraged  a  paflion  between  the  youthful  pair.  The  queen 
now  afked  Suffolk  whether  he  had  the  courage,  without  farther  reflection,  to  ef- 
poufe  her  ?  and  lhe  told  him  that  her  brother  would  more  eafdy  be  induced 
to  forgive  him  for  not  afking  his  confent,  than  for  acfing  contrary  to  his  orders. 
Suffolk  had  too  much  fpirit  to  decline  fuch  an  inviting  offer  ;  and  their  nuptials 
were  fecretly  celebrated  at  Paris.  Francis  interpofed  his  good  offices  in  appeafing 
him  ;  and  his  interpofition  being  feconded  by  the  Engliih  minilter  Wolfey,  Suffolk 
and  his  contort  obtained  permiflion  to  return  to  England. 
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A.  D.  tt;i5.]  WlTH  Lewis  the  Twelfth  expired  the  elder  branch  of  the 
houfe  of  Orleans,  and  the  fceptre  of  France  was  transferred  to  that  of  Angouleme. 
Francis  the  firft  fucceeded  his  great-uncle  Lewis,  without  oppofition  or  difficulty  :. 
the  order  of  fucceffion  was  firmly  eftablifhed ;  and  this  was  the  third  time,  fince 
the  acceffion  of  the  monarchs  of  the  Capetian  race,-  that  the  crown,  in  default  of 
heirs  male,  had  paffed  to  a  collateral  branch..  The  coronation  of  Francis  was  per- 
formed at  Rheims,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  a 
people,  whofe  affections  his  external  endowments  and  popular  manners  were  well, 
calculated  to  acquire.  But  the  adulation  he  received  had  a  fatal  effect  on  his  con- 
duct, by  inflating  his  pride,  and  flattering  his  ambition-  The  firft  aft  of  authority 
he  performed,  proved  the  ftrength  of  his  filial  affeftion^ — the  county  of  Angou- 
leme was,  in  favour  of  his  mother,  converted  into  a  duchy ;  the  patent  of  the. 
creation  is  dated  the  fourth  of  February,   15 15. 

After  regulating  the  internal  administration  of  his  kingdom,  Francis  turned  his 
attention  to  foreign  affairs.  His  firft  care  was  to  renew  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
his  predeceffor  had  concluded  with  Henry  the  Eighth..  He  received  homage  from 
the  count  of  Naffau,  in  the  name  of  his  nrarter,  the  archduke  Charles,  from  the 
counties  of  Flanders,  Artois,  and  Charolois ;,  and  he*  concluded  a  treaty  with 
that  prince,  the  terms  of  which  it  is  needlefs  to  fpecify,  as  the  treaty  itfelf  was: 
annulled  by  another  which  was  figned  between  Charles  and  Francis,  the  follow- 
ing year. 

During  thefe  tranfactions  an  attempt  was  made  to  procure  a  renewal  and  pro- 
longation of  the  truce  with  Spain,  but  this  Ferdinand  refufed;  unlefs  Italy  and  the: 
Milanefe  were  included  in  the  treaty  ;  and  Francis  having  rejected  with  difdain  a. 
propofal  which  tended  to  thwart  his  favourite  project,  the  king  of  Arragon  enter- 
ed into  a  league  with  the  emperor  Sforza  and  the  Swifs,  for  the  defence  of  the 
Milanefe  :  The  Swifs  engaged  to  make  an  irruption  into  Burgundy,  and  to  fpread. 
terror  and  devastation  throughout  that  fertile  province.  The  pope,  at  firft,  hefi- 
tated  to  join  this  formidable  confederacy,  but  was  at  length,  in  the  month  of  July,, 
induced  to  accede  to  it.  The  Venetians,  whofe  fafety  in  a  great  meafure  depended 
en  the  protection  of  France,  renewed  with  Francis  the  treaty  they  had  figned  with. 
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his  predeceffor.  The  king,  meanwhile,  continued  to  make  the  moft  formidable 
preparations,  amufedthe  pope  by  negociations,  which  Leo  thought  neceffary  for 
the  concealment  of  his  defigns,  fecured  the  Genoefe  in  his  intereft,  and  engaged 
Oftavian  Fregofa  to  quit  the  title  of  doge  for  that  of  governor  for  the  king. — 
Every  thing  being  ready  for  his  expedition,  the  king  left  Lyons  on  the  fifteenth 
of  Auguft,  after  he  had  appointed  his  mother,  Louifa  of  Savoy,  regent  of  the 
kingdom  during  his  abfence. 

In  order  to  fupply  the  neceffary  funds  for  his  Italian  expedition,  Francis  had  re- 
courfe  to  meafures  the  moft.  arbitrary  and  impolitic.  It  was  on  this  occafion  that 
the  offices  of  the  crown  were  firft  expofed  to  fale,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  chan- 
cellor Duprat*  ;  a  dangerous  innovanon,  which  was  ftrongly  oppofed  by  the  par- 
liament, who  refufed  to  regifter  it  without  the  ufual  claufe,  in  all  cafes  where  their 
own  judgment  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  plenitude  of  the  regal  power,  that  it 
was  entered  in  the  regifters,  by  the  exprefs  command  of  the  king\. 

The  army  deftined  for  this  enterprife  was  formidable  from  its  numbers,  and 
fplendid  from  the  rank  of  its  officers  and  commanders.  Befides  a  great  number 
of  nobility,  the  king  was  attended  by  feven  princes  of  the  blood-royal.  The  Swils, 
after  laying  wafte  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  had  fecured  all  the  paffages  of  the  Alps,  to 
force  which  it  would  have  been  neceffary  to  fuftain  an  action  at  every  defile,  in 
which  twenty  men  might  impede  the  progrefs  of  an  whole  armyi  Triulzi  receiv- 
ed imformation,  from  a  peafant  who  inhabited  the  mountains,  of  a  fecfet  path, 
which  was  left  unguarded,  becaufe  believed  to  be  impracticable  ;  and  having  pre- 
vioufly  explored  it,  it  was  refolved  to  purfue  it.  It  was  neceffary  to  blow  up  fe- 
veral  points  of  rocks  which  intercepted  the  paffage  of  the  troops ;  and  Peter  Na- 
varre, who  had  entered  the  French  fervice,  becaufe  the  king  of  Spain  had  refufed 
to  pay  his  ranfom  when  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  rendered  effential 
fervice  to  Francis  on  this  occafion  :  both  the  army  and  the  artillery  reached  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  Alps  in  fafety,  and  unperceived  by  the  Swifs,  whofe  attention 
was  called  to  another  quarter,  by  fome  troops  of  horfe,  ftationed  purpofely  to 
amufe  them,  on  mount  Cenis.  The  French  defcended  the  Alps  into  the  marqui- 
fate  of  Saluzzo,  and  Bayard  furprifed  Profper  Colonna,  the  general  of  the  papal 
forces,  who,  ignorant  of  the  approach  of  the  French,  was  negligently  encamped, 
with  a  thoufand  cavalry,  at  Villa-Franca,  near  the  fource  of  the  Po}.  But  two 
men  of  the  whole  detachment  efcaped  :  the  reft  were  all  killed  or  taken. 

This  fuccefsful  beginning  infpired  the  French  troops  with  additional  courage  ; 
while  the  allies  remained  in  a  ftate  of  fufpence,  and  divifions  and  miftruft  began 

*  Mezerai.  torn  vii.  p.  237. 
t  When  the  praaice  ef  verifying  and  rendering  the  royal  edicts  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  became 
.common,  the  parliament  contended  that  this  was  necefl'ary  in  order  to  give1  them  legal  authority.  It 
was  eftablifliejl  as  a  fundamental  maxim  in  French  jurii'prudcnce,  that  no  law  could  be  published  in 
any  other  manner  ;  that,  without  this  formality,  no  edict  or  ordonnaucc  could  have  any  elTea  ;  that 
the  people  were  not  bound  to  obey  it,  and  ought  not  to  confider  it  as  ah  rd'ct  or  ordonnaiue,  until 
it  was  verified  in  the  fupreme  court,  after  free  deliberation.  (  Roche-flavin  des  Parleinens  de  Franc* 
quarto,  p.  192. 

i   Gtticciardini,  torn.  iii.  lib.  xii.  p.  in. 
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to  prevail  among  them.  The  Swifs  were  the  only  enemies  who  were  a&uated  by 
hoftile  zeal  and  violent  refentment ;  enraged  at  their  failure  in  preventing  the 
French  from  palling  the  Alps,  they  had  retired  into  the  duchy  of  Milan,  with  the 
refolution  to  defend  it  to  the  laft  extremity.  The  king,  meanwhile,  had  joined 
his  army  in  the  plains  of  Quieras ;  and  the  town  of  Novara  immediately  furren- 
dered  to  his  arms.  The  Swifs  continued  to  retreat  before  him,  as  if  anxious  to 
avoid  a  battle  ;  owing  to  a  difpute  with  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  who  had  arrefted  one 
of  their  chiefs,  named  Albert.  The  cardinal  was  obliged  to  releafe  Albert,  who 
took  the  road  to  Berne  with  a  part  of  his  companions,  while  the  reft  of  their  troops 
lent  a  favourable  ear  to  a  propofal  made  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  the  king's 
name,  to  advance  them  feven  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  and  to  give  Maximilian 
Sforza  an  eftablifhment  in  France.  The  treaty  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of 
conclufion,  when  the  arrival  of  ten  thoufand  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  pow- 
erful exhortations  of  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  made  the  Swifs  change  their  mind  ; 
they  marched  forwards  to  attack  the  lines  of  the  French,  who  were  encamped  at 
Marignano,  about  a  'eague  from  Milan. 

Hiftory  fcarce  affords  any  example  of  a  battle  difputed  with  greater  obftinacy 
than  that  of  Marignano.  It  began  about  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  thirteenth 
of  September,  and  lafted  more  than  three  hours  after  the  night  clofed  ;  when  laf- 
iitude  and  darknefs  feparated  the  combatants,  without  abating  their  animofity. — • 
The  king,  who  paffed  the  night  completely  armed,  on  the  carriage  of  a  cannon, 
was  furprifed  to  find  himfelf  at  dawn  of  day,  within  a  few  paces  of  the  enemy, 
who  renewed  the  charge  with  renovated  vigour.  The  black  bands,  fo  called  from 
the  colour  of  their  ftandards,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  in  the  abience  of 
.his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  who  had  given  way  the  day  before,  now  retrived 
their  honour,  by  the  moft  fpirited  and  fuccefsful  exertions.  The  Swifs,  repulfed 
on  every  fide,  and  perceiving  Alviano  approaching  with  a  chofen  body  of  Venetian 
cavalry,  returned  to  Milan,  without  being  purfued  by  the  French.  Difcouraged 
at  the  lofs  they  had  fuftained,  and  unable  to  procure  any  money  from  Sforza,  who 
had  none  to  give  them,  they  left  him  fifteen  hundred  of  their  men  to  defend  the 
cafUe  of  Milan,  and  haftened  back  to  their  own  country.  Francis  remained  mafter 
of  the  field,  which  was  ftrewed  with  the  bodies  of  ten  thoufand  Swifs,  and  from 
three  to  four  thoufand  of  the  French,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  nobility. 

The  king  would  not  fuffer  the  Swifs  to  be  molefted  in  their  retreat ;  but  Alviano, 
who  did  not  arrive  till  the  end  of  the  a&ion,  anxious  to  fhare  in  the  glory  of  the 
day,  attacked  the  rear  of  the  Swifs ;  the  attempt  proved  unfuccefsful,  and  was  at- 
tended with  the  lofs  of  many  officers  of  note.  Triulzi,  who  had  been  prefent  at 
feventeen  pitched  battles,  faid,  that  "  that  of  Marignano  was  a  combat  of  giants, 
and  all  the  reft  but  mere  children's  play  !" — The  king  rewarded  the  valour  of  the 
chevalier  Bayard,  by  receiving  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  his  hands. 

The  terror  which  the  battle  of  Marignano  infpired^  together  with  the  departure 
of  the  Swifs,'  left  Maximilian  Sforza  almoft  deftitute  of  affiftance.  Yet  he  fought 
to  prolong  the  moments  o£  his  lovereignty  by  retiring  into  the  cattle  of  Milan, 
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while  Francis  took  poffeffion  of  the  city  ;  but  that  fortrefs  was  incapable  of  with- 
ftanding  the  ardour  of  the  French,  directed  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  It  was  fur- 
rendered  to  that  general,  together  with  the  city  of  Cremona  ;  but  Sforza  obtained, 
at  lead,  honourable  terms  from  the  victor ;  and  a  fafe  retreat,  with  a  penfion  of 
thirty  thoufand  ducats,  was  affigned  him  in  France.  Deftitute  of  ambition,  and 
of  talents,  he  gladly  retired  from  a  fituation  to  which  he  was  unequal,  and,  at 
laft,'  expired  at  Paris,  after  lingering  fifteen  years  through  a  life  of  contempt. 

When  the  king  made  his  entry  into  Milan,  he  exacted  an  oath  of  allegiance 
from  the  inhabitants,  and  eftablifhed  a  parliament,  in  imitation  of  his  predeceffor, 
after  which,  he  paffed  a  week  in  vifiting  the  different  towns  of  the  duchy. 

Leo  the  Tenth,  verfed  in  all  the  refinements  of  Italian  policy,  abandoned  with 
their  fortunes,  the  caufe  his  allies.  He  courted  an  interview  with  Francis  ;  and 
that  monarch  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  conducted,  by  the  cardinals  de  Fiefco,  and 
de  Medicis,  to  the  city  of  Bologna.  The  treaty  was  foon  concluded  ;  Leo  agreed 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  cities  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  ;  in  return  for  which 
conceffion,  Francis  confented  to  abandon  the  duke  di  Urbino,  an  uncertain  ally, 
and  the  declared  enemy  of  the  houfe  of  Medicis,  inwhofe  favour  he  was  defpoiled 
of  his  duchy :  Had  the  king  gone  no  farther,  his  policy  would  not  have  been  pre- 
judicial to  the  nation,  but  he  was  fo  weak  as  to  accede  to  the  pope's  propofal  for 
"the  total  abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanclion — an  abolition  deftructive  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Gallican  church — for  which  he  fubftituted  the  Concordat,  whereby 
Leo  ceded  to  Francis  the  right  of  appointing  bifhops  and  abbots,  throughout  the 
French  dominions ;  and  the  king,  in  return,  granted  the  pope  the  Annates,  or 
fir  ft  fruits  of  thofe  ecclefiaflical  benefices*.  The  parliament  long  refufed  to  re- 
gifter  the  Concordat,  continued  to  regulate  their  decifions  according  to  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  and  confirmed  the  oppofition  of  the  univerfity.  The  clergy,  too, 
called  loudly  for  the  convocation  of  a  national  council ;  but  the  authority  of  the 
king  prevailed,  and  the  parliament  were,  at  length,  obliged,  much  againft  their 
will,  to  give  the  difgraceful  compact  a  place  on  their  regifters,  where  it  was  in- 
ferted,  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  March,  1518,  with  the  ufual  claufe  of  difappro- 
bation. 

While  the  king  thus  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  duped  by  the  artful  adulation  of  the 
pope,  his  minifters  concluded  a  more  honourable  and  more  advantageous  treaty 
with  the  Swifs ;  by  which  they  confented  to  acknowlege  Francis  for  duke  of  Mi- 
lan, count  of  Aft,  and  lord  of  Genoa ;  engaged  to  affift  that  monarch,  and  to 
defend  his  dominions,  and  to  reftore  all  the  places  they  held  in  the  Milanefe,  ex- 
cept Bellinzone.  The  king,  on  his  part,  engaged  to  pay  them  fix  hundred  thou- 
fand crowns,  and  the  annual  penfion  which  they  received  before  their  rupture  with 
Lewis  the  Twelfth  :  but  five  cantons  having  refufed  to  fubfcribe  thefe  conditions, 
the  others  ftipulated  that  they  fhould  never  beobliged  to  bear  arms  againft  their 
countrymen, 

•*  Mezerai,  torn.  vii.  p.  249. 
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A.  D.  1516-]  The  victory  of  Marignano  had  infpired  with  terror  the  mind  of 
Ferdinaad  of  Arragon  ;  the  accommodation  with  the  pope,  and  the  treaty  with 
the  Swifs,  which  he  had,  in  vain,  exerted  his  utmoft  efforts  to  prevent,  had  en- 
creafed  his  alarm  ;  he  trembled  for  the  throne  of  Naples,  and,  anxious  to  avert 
the  danger  with  which  he  conceived  himfelf  to  be  threatened,  he  endeavoured  to 
revive  the  animofity  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  and  once  more  to  excite  a  for- 
midable confederacy  ngainfl  France  ;  but  death  but  a  flop  to  his  plans.  He  di- 
ed on  the  twenty- third  day  of  January,  151 6.  By  his  will  he  left  the  archduke 
Charles  fole  heir  of  all  his  dominions,  and  allotted  to  Ferdinand,  brother  to 
Charles,  a  fcanty  penfion  of  fifty  thoufand  ducats ;  the  regency  of  Caftile  was 
committed  to  cardinal  Ximenes,  and  the  archbifhop  of  SaragoiTa  was  appointed 
regent  of  Arragon. 

Meanwhile  the  French,  who  now  only  afted  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Venetians  in 
Italy,  formed  the  fiege  of  Brefcia,  under  the  command  of  marefchal  Lautrec, 
whofe  brother  Triulzi,  had  been  appointed  general  of  the  Venetian  forces  on  the 
death  of  Alviano.  The  garrifon  agreed  to  furrender  if  not  relieved  within  twen- 
ty days  ;  but  the  German  general,  Roquendolf,  haftened  to  their  affiftance,  with 
a  body  of  fix  thoufand  men,  and  was  clofe  followed  by  the  whole  Imperial  army, 
led  by  Maximilian  himfelf.  On  the  emperor's  arrival  Lautrec  raifed  the  fiege, 
and  retired  with  precipitation  to  Milan,  where  the  alarm  was  fo  great  that  Maximi- 
lian mi^ht  eafily  have  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  city  ;  but,  inflead  of  marching 
direftly  to  Milan,  he  amufed  himfelf  by  laying  wafle  the  country  between  the 
Po  and  the  Adda,  and  thereby  gave  time  to  the  conftable  to  put  himfelf  in 
ftate  of  defence.  In  the  city  of  Milan  there  were  thirteen  thoufand  Swifs,  in  the 
pay  of  France,  but  as  they  refufed  to  fight  again!!:  their  countrymen,  who  were 
in  the  Imperial  army,  the  conftable  difmiffed  them.  Maximilian,  who  inverted 
Milan,  was  foon  reduced  to  the  fame  dilemma  ;  his  Swifs  troops  demanded  their 
pay,  and  the  emperor  having  dimpated  the  money  that  was  deftined  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  they  mutinied,  and  returned  to  their  own  country.  The  Germans,  too5 
difperfed,  and  the  whole  army  evacuated  Italy. 

During  thefe  tranfa&ions  Charles,  anxious  to  take  poffeflion  of  the  Spanifh 
dominions,  and  defirous  to  fecure,  during  his  abfence,  the  Netherlands  from  in-. 
vafion,  evinced  a  ftrohg  difpofition  to  maintain  peace  with  France  :  the  Flemings, 
too,^who  had  long  poffeffed  an  extenfive  commerce,  which,  during  the  league  of 
Cambray,  had  grown  to  a  great  height  upon  the  ruins  ef  the  Venetian  trade, 
dreadea  a  rupture  with  that  power  ;  and  Chievres,  theFlemifh  minifter,  fagacious 
to  difcern  the  true  interefts  of  his  country,  warmly  adopted  the  fame  fentimenrs. 
Francis,  folicituous  to  fecure  his  late  conquefts  in  Italy  by  a  treaty,  lifleued  with 
joy  to  the  rlrft  overtures  of  accommodation.  Chievres  himfelf  conducted  the  ne- 
gociation,  in  the  name  of  Charles,  while  Boifi  appeared  as  plenipotentionary  for 
Francis.     They  concluded,  on  the  fixteenth  of  Auguit,  15 16*,  a  treaty  of  coa- 

Mezerai,  torn.  vii.  p.  25a. 
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federacy  and  mutual  defence  between  the  two  monarchs.  This  alliance  not  only- 
united  Charles  and  Francis,  but  obliged  Maximilian,  who  was  unable  alone  to 
cope  with  the  French  and  Venetians,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  thofe  powers, 
which  put  a  final  period  to  the  bloody  and  tedious  war  which  the  league  of  Cam- 
bray  had  occafioned.  This  treaty  was  figned  at  Bruxelles,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1516,  and  comfirmed  by  an  other  treaty,  concluded  at  Combray,  in  the 
month  of  March  following. 

A.  D.  15 17.]  About  the  fame  period  a  more  durable  treaty  was  figned  be- 
tween the  French  and  Swifs ;  the  five  cantons  who  had  refufed  to  fubfcribe  the 
former  conditions,  now  joined  their  countrymen,  and  acceded  to  a  treaty  of 
perpetual  alliance  :  in  confideration  of  an  additional  penfion,  they  promifed  ne- 
ver to  ferve  againft  France  ;  and  this  treaty  has  fubfifted  till  the  prefent  time, 
without  any  alteration. 

A.  D.  151 8.3  The  conftable  de  Bourbon  had  been  recalled  from  the  Milanefe, 
and  was  fucceeded  in  his  government  by  the  marefchal  de  Lautrac,  who,  in'oxi- 
cated  with  the  favour  he  enjoyed,  and  jealous  of  Triulzi,  reprefented  that  gallant 
veteran,  at  the  court  of  France,  as  a  fecret  enemy  to  the  country  he  profeffed  to 
ferve.  Triulzi,  juftly  incenfed  at  this  malicious  imputation,  immediately  haftened 
to  France,  in  order  to  juftify  his  conduct;  but  the  reception  be  experienced  from 
Francis,  who,  having  inconfiderately  given  implicit  credit  to  the  bafe  infihuations 
of  Lautrec,  did  not  deign  to  fpeak  to  him,  madefuch  an  impreflion  on  his  mind, 
as  foon  brought  him  to  the  grave.  The  death  of  Triulzi  tended  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  the  Milanefe,  and  their,  particular  deteflation  of  Lautrec,  was  fpeedily 
converted  into  a  general  hatred  of  his  countrymen. 

Bjmijeyet,  admiral  of  France,  was  now  difpatched  to  London,  in  order  to  gain 
the  confidence  and  friendfhip  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  and  he  was  directed  to  em- 
ploy all  his  infinuation  and  addrefs,  qualities  in  which  he  excelled,  to  procure 
himfelf  a  place  in  the  good  graces  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  that  monarch's  prime 
minifter  and  chief  favourite.  After  the  ambaffador  had  fucceeded  in  his  purpofe, 
he  took  an  opportunity  of  expreffing  his  matter's  regret,  that,  by  miff  akes  and 
mifapprehenfions,  he  had  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  lofe  a  friendfhip  which  he 
fo  much  valued  as  that  of  his  eminence.  Wolfey  was  not  deaf  to  thefe  honour- 
able  advances  from  fo  great  a  monarch ;  and  he  thenceforth  expreffed  himfelf  in 
favour  of  the  French  alliance. 

When  matters  feemed  to  be  fufficiently  prepared,  Bonnivet  opened  to  the  car- 
dinal his  mailer's  defire  of  recovering  Tournay ;  and  Wolfey,  immediately,  with- 
out hefitation,  engaged  to  effect  his  purpofe.  He  took  an  opportunity  of  repre- 
fenting  to  Henry  and  the  Englilh  counil,  that  Tournay  lay  fo  remote  from  Calais, 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  in  cafe  of  war,  to  keep  the 
communication  open  between  thefe  two  places :  that  as  it  was  fituated  on  the 
frontiers  both  of  France  and  the  Netherlands,  it  mult  neceffarily,  either  by  force 
or  famine,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  firit  aflailant. 
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Thefe  reafons  being  deemed  convincive  by  the  Englifh  council,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  for  the  ceffion  of  Tournay ;  and  in  order  to  give  that  meafure  a  more' 
graceful  appearance,  it  was  agreed  that  the  dauphin  and  the  princefs  Mary, 
daughter  to  Henry,  both  of  them  infants,  mould  be  betrothed,  and  that  this 
city  mould  be  confidered  as  the  dowry  of  the  princefs.  But  as  Henry  had  been 
at  confiderable  expence  in  the  erection  of  a  citadel  at  Tournay,  Francis  agreed 
to  pay  him  fix  hundred  thoufand  crowns  at  twelve  annual  payments,  and  to  put 
into  his  hands  eight  hoftages,  all  of  them  noblemen,  for  the  performance  of  the 
article^:  and  left  cardinal  Wolfey  mould  think  himfelf  neglected  in  thefe  ftipu- 
lations,  Francis  promifed  him  a  yearly  penfion  of  twelve  thoufand  livres  as  an 
equivalent  for  his  adminiflration  of  the  biihoprick  of  Tournay.  Wolfey  attemp- 
ted to  procure  the  reltitution  of  Calais,  but  found  fuch  a  itrenuous  oppofition 
to  the  diftant  overtures  which  he  made  for  that  purpofe  in  the  Englilh  council,, 
that  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  proceed  any  farther  in  the  bufmefs. 

A.  D.  15 1 9.]  But  while  Francis  was  diligenty  employed  in  fecuring  the 
amity  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  an  event  occurred,  that  formed  a  kind  of 
£era  in  the  general  fyftem  of  Europe.  This  was  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian,   who  expired  at   Lintz   upon  the  Danube,  on  the  twelfth  of  January, 

On  the  death  of  Maximilian  two  candidates  afpired  to  the  vacant  dignity,. 
Francis  and  Charles ,  and  the  attention  of  all  Europe  was  fixed  upon  this  com- 
petition, no  lefs  illuftrious  from  the  high  rank  of  the  candidates,  than  from  the 
importance  of  the  prize  for  which  they  contended.  Each  urged  his  pretentions 
with  fanguine  expectations,  and  no  unpromifing  profpecl:  of  fuccefsi  Charles 
confidered  the  Imperial  crown  as  belon  ing  to  him  of  right,  from  its  long  con- 
tinuance in  the  Auftrian  line  ;  he  knew  that  no  one  of  the  German  princes  was 
fufficiently  powerful  to  become  his  rival  ;  he  flattered  himfelf  that  no  confidera- 
tion  would  induce  the  natives  of  Germany  to  exalt  any  foreign  potentate  to  a. 
dignity,  \a  hich,  during  fo  many  ages,  had  been  deemed  peculiar  to  their  owa 
nation ;  and  leaf!  of  all,  that  they  would  confer  this  honour  upon  Francis,  the 
fovereign  of  a  people  whofe  genius,  laws,  and  manners  differed  fo  widely  from, 
thofe  of  the  Germans,  that  it  was  hardly  poflible  to  eftablilh  any  cordial  union 
between  them.  He  did  not,  however,  truft  the  fuccefs  of  his  caufe  to  thefe  alone. 
Great  funis  of  money  were  remitted  from  Spain ;  and  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops  kept  on  foot  by  the  ftates  of  the  circle  of  Suabia  was  fecretly  taken 
into  his  pay.  The  venal  were  gained  by  prefents  ;  the  objections  of  the  more 
fcrupulous  were  anfwered  or  eluded ;  and  fome  feeble  princes  were  threatened 
or  overawed. t 

Francis,  on  the  other  hand,  fupported  his  claim  with  equal  eagernefs,  and  no 
lefs  confidence  of  its  being  founded  on  juflice.  It  was  contended  by  his  emmifaries,, 

-X-  Memoirs  da  Beilay,  lib.   i. — Mezerai,  torn.  vii.  p.  264. 
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that  it  was  now  high  time  to  convince  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auffria  that  the 
Imperial  crown  was  elective,  and  not  hereditary  ;  that  other  perfons  might  afpire 
to  an  honour  which  their  arrogance  had,  at  length,  led  them  to  regard  as  the 
property  of  their  family  ;  that  it  required  a  fovereign  of  mature  judgment  and 
approved  abilities,  to  hold  the  reins  of  government  in  a  country  where  fuch  un- 
known opinions  concerning  religion  had  been'  publimed  (alluding  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformers,  then  recently  propagated)  as  had  thrown  the  minds  of  men  into 
an  uncommon  agitation,  which  threatened  to  be  productive  of  the  mofl  violent 
effects.  That  the  election  of  Charles  would  be  inconfiftent  with  a  fundamental 
conflitution,  by  which  the  perfon  that  holds  the  crown  of  Naples  is  excluded  from 
ufpiring  to  the  Imperial  dignity  ;  that  his  elevation  to  that  honour  would  foon 
kindle  a  war  in  Italy,  on  account  of  his  pretenhons  to  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
the  effects  of  which  could  not  fail  of  reaching  the  empire,  and  might  prove  fatal 
to  it.*  As  the  expeditious  method  of  tranfmitting  money,  and  the  decent  mode 
of  conveying  a  bribe  by  bills  of  exchange,  was  then  little  known,  the  French 
ambaffadors  travelled  with  a  train  of  horfes  loaded  with  treafure. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  when  the  diet  was  opened  at  Frankfort,  on  the 
feventeenth  of  June.  The  right  of  chufing  an  emperor  had  long  been  veiled  in 
feven  great  princes,  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Electors.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  fpecious  arguments  produced  by  the  ambaffadors  of  Charles  and  Francis,  in 
favour  of  their  refpective  mailers,  and  in  fpite  of  all  their  folicitations,  intrigues, 
and  prefents,  the  electors  did  not  forget  that  maxim  on  which  the  liberty  of  the 
German  conflitution  was  thought  to  be  founded.  To  elect  either  of  the  con- 
tending monarchs  would  have  been  a  grafs  violation  of  that  falutary  maxim  ; 
would- have  given  to  the  empire  a  mailer  inilead  of  a  head ;  and  would  have  re- 
duced themfelves  from  the  rank  of  equals  to  the  condition  of  fubjects.f 

IrnpTeifed  with  thefe  ideas,  all  the  electors  directed  their  eyes  to  Frederick,  duke 
of  Saxony,  a  prince,  who  from  the  dignity  of  his  virtues,  and  the  fplendour  of 
]iis  talents,  had  acquired  the  honourable  appellation  of  The  Sags,  and  they  unani- 
moufly  offered  him  the  Imperial  crown.  Unfeduced  by  an  object  fo  alluring, 
Frederick  required  a  fhort  time  for  deliberation,  and  magnanimoufty  rejected  the 
proffered  diadem.  His  rejection  of  a  gift  which  the  proudeil  monarchs  had 
courted  with  avidity,  was  accompanied  by  an  obfervation  on  the  impolicy  of  in- 
variably adhering  to  a  maxim,  which,  though  juft  in  many  cafes,  could  not  be 
applicable  to  all.  "  In  times  of  tranquillity" — faid  Frederick — "  we  wifh  for  an 
"  emperor  who  has  not  power  to  invade  our  liberties  ;  times  of  danger  require 
"  one  who  has  the  ability  to  provide  for  our  fafety.  The  Turkifh  armies  are 
"  now  affembling  under  the  conduct  of  a  prince  diilinguiihed  for  his  gallantry, 
«'  and  flufhed  with  conquefl.  They  are  preparing  to  rufh  like  a  torrent  upon 
"  Germany,  witjh  a  violence  unprecedented  in  former  times.  New  conjectures  call 
"  for  new  expedients.     Some  hand  more  potent  than  mine,  or  that  of  any  other 
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*'  German  prince,  muff,  at  this  period,  be  entrufted  with  the  Imperial  fceptre  ;. 
"  for  we  poffefs  neither  dominions,  revenues,  nor  authority,  which  can  enable 
"  us  to  face  fuch  a  formidable  foe.  Recourfe,  therefore,  mull:  be  had  to  one 
**  of  the  rival  monarchs,  each  of  whom  can  bring  into  the  field  forces  fufiicient 
"  for  our  defence.  But  as  the  king  of  Spain  is  of  German  extraction  ;  as  hs 
"  is  a  member  and  prince  of  the  empire,  by  the  territories  he  inherits  from 
"  his  grandfather ;  as  his  dominions  lie  contiguous  to  the  frontier  which  is  moft 
"  expofed  to  attack  ;  his  claim  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  to  that  of  a  Granger 
"  to  our  language,  to  our  blood,  and  to  our  country  ;  and,  therefore,  I  give  my 
"  vote  to  raife  him  to  the  Imperial  throne." 

This  opinion  dictated  by  fuch  uncommon  generofity,  and  fupported  by  argu- 
ments fo  plaufible,  made  a  deep  impreflion  on  the  electors.  The  Spanifh  party 
among  the  electors  daily  gained  grouud  ;  and  even  the  pope's  nuncio,  con- 
vinced of  the  inutility  of  farther  oppofition,  endeavoured  to  acquire  fome  merit 
with  the  future  emperor,  by  offering  voluntarily,  in  the  name  of  his  mailer,  a 
difpenfation  to  hold  the  Imperial  crown  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Naples.* 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  five  months  and  ten  days  after  the  death  of 
Maximilian,  this  important  conteft,  which  had  holden  all  Europe  in  fufpence, 
was  decided.  Six  of  the  electors  had  already  declared  for  the  king  of  Spain  ;. 
and  the  archbifhop  of  Treves,  the  only  firm  adherent  to  the  French  intereft, 
having,  at  laft,  joined  his  brethren,  Charles  was,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the- 
eledtoral  college,,  raifed  to  the  imperial  throne,  under  the  title  of  Charles  the 
Fifth. 

The  French  ambaffador,  Bonniyet,  who  had  entertained  the  moft  fanguine 
expectations  of  fuccefs,  was  fo  mortified  at  the  difappointment  he  experienced  on 
this  occafion,  that  it  was  fome  time  before  he  could  prevail  upon  himfelf  to 
make  his  appearance  at  court.  Francis  himfelf,  although  he  had  been  frequently 
heard  to  fay  to  the  Spanilh  ambafladors — "  Tour  majier  and  I  are  fuitors  to  the1 
'■'■fame  mijlrefs  ;  the  more  fortunate  will  carry  her  ;  but  the  other  mufl  remain  content- 
"  ed" — was  equally  mortified  with  his  ambafiador,  though  he  took  care  to  dif- 
guife  his  feelings.  From  this  moment,  Charles,  more  fortunate  or  more  politic,, 
appears  to  have  acquired  an  afcendancy  over  Francis,  which  he  always  pre- 
ferved. 

A.  D.  1520.  j  Francis,  alarmed  at  the  augmented  fplendour  and  power  of 
Charles,  and  mortified  at  the  preference  given  to  that  prince  in  the  fight  of  all 
Europe,  endeavoured,  by  a  ftrict  alliance  with  Henry,  to  balance  the  acquifion  of 
his  rival.  He  had  before  folicited  an  interview  with  the  Englifh  monarch,  which 
Charles  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  prevent,  by  making  a  voyage  to  England,, 
where  he  flattered  the  king,  and  detached  his  favourite  Wolfey  from  the  intereft 
of  France.  Whatever  impreflion  the  engaging  manners  of  Francis,  or  the  libe- 
ral and  unfufpicious  confidence  with  which  he  treated  Henry,  made  on  the  mind. 
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of  that  monarch,  was  foon  effaced  by  Wolfey's  artifices,  or  by  an  interview  he 
had  with  the  emperor  at  Gravelines,  on  the  tenth  of  July ;  which  was  conducted 
by  Charles  with  lefs  pomp  than  that  near  Guifnes,  but  with  greater  attention  to 
his  political  intereft. 

A.  D.  1 52 1.]  By  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  Charles  had  agreed  to  do  juftice  to 
John  d'Albret,  the  excluded  monarch  of  Navarre,  whom  Francis  was  bound  in 
honour,  and  prompted  by  intereft,  to  reftore  to  his  throne  ;  but  though  frequent 
applications  had  been  made  to  Charles  for  the  purpole,  he  continually  eluded  them 
upon  frivolous  pretexts ;  and  Francis,  therefore,  thought  himielf  authorifed  by 
that  treaty  to  affift  the  exiled  family.  Henry  d'Albret  had  fucceeded  to  the  claims 
of  his  father  John,  and  an  army,,  levied  in  his  name,  was  deftined  under  the  con- 
duct of  Andrew  de  Foix,  lord  of  Lefparre,  and  brother  to  Lautrec,  to  reftore 
him  to  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.  The  juncture  appeared  peculiarly  favourable 
forfuch  an  enterprife,  Charles  was  at  a  diftance  from  that  part  of  his  dominions ; 
the  troops  ufually  ftationed  there  had  been  called  away  to  quell  the  commotions  in 
Spain  ;  the  Spanifli  malecontents  warmly  folicited  Francis  to  invade  Navarre,  in 
which  a  confiderable  faction  was  ready  to  declare  for  the  defendants  of  their  an- 
cient monarchs.  Lefparre  had  neither  talents  nor  experience  for  the  difcharge  of 
that  important  truft  to  which,  through  the  powerful  influence  of  his  connections, 
he  had  been  recommended  ;  but  as  there  was  no  army  in  the  field  to  oppofe  him, 
he  reduced  in  a  few  days  the  whole  kingdom,  without  meeting  with  any  obftruc- 
tion  but  from  the  city  of  Pampeluna  ;  nor  would  the  flight  refiftance  made  by 
that  fortrefs  have  deferved  notice,  if  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  gentleman  of  Bifcay,  had 
not  been  dangeroufly  wounded  in  its  defence.  During  the  flow  progfefs  of  a  lin- 
gering care,  Loyola  happened  to  have  no  other  amui'ement  than  what  he  could 
find  in  the  perufal  of  the  lives  of  the  faints.  The  effeft  of  fuch  reading  on  his 
mind,  naturally  enthufiaftic,  but  ambitious  and  daring,  was  to  infpire  him  with 
fuch  a  defire  of  emulating  the  glory  of  thefe  "  fabulous  worthies  of  the  Roman 
church',"  as  led  him  into  the  wildeft  and  moft  extravagant  adventures,  \\  hich  ter- 
minated in  the  inftitution  of  the  fociety  of  Jefuits,  the  moft  political  and  belt  re- 
gulated of  all  the  monallic  orders,  and  from  which  mankind  have  derived  more 
advantage,  and  received  greater  detriment,  than  from  any  other  of  thefe  religious 
fraternities*. 

Had  Lefparre,  on  the  reduction  of  Pampeluna,  been  content  with  taking  pro- 
per precautions  for  fecuring  his  conqueft,  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  might  ftill  have 
remained  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  title.  But  fti- 
mulated  by  the  ardour  of  youth,  and  encouraged  by  Francis,  who  was  too  apt 
to  bedazzled  with  fuccefs,  he  imprudently  entered  the  dominions  of  Spain,  and 
laid  fiege  to  Logrogno,  a  fmall  town  in  Caftile.  This  roufed  the  Callilians  from 
the  lethargy  in  which  they  had  hitherto  appeared  to  be  involved,  and  having  near- 
ly compoied  their  own  private  diflentions,  both  parties  exerted  themfelves  with 
emulation  in  defence  of  their  country.     The  fudden  advance  of  their  troops,  to- 

*   Robcrtfon. 
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gether  with  the  gallant  defence  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Logrogno,  obliged 
the  French  general  to  abandon  his  ra(h  enterprife.  The  Spanifh  army,  which  daily 
encreafed,  harafling  him  during  his  retreat,  he,  inftead  of  taking  Shelter  under 
the  cannon  of  Pampeiuna,  or  waiting  the  arrival  of  fix  thoufand  Navarefe,  who 
were  marching  to  his  affillance,  attacked  the  Spaniards  in  the  plains  of  Squiros, 
though  far  fuperior  to  him  in  number,  with  great  impetuofity,  but  with  fo,  little 
conduct,  that  his  forces  were  totally  routed  ;  Lefparre  himfelf  was  wounded  and 
taken  prifoner  ;  and  Spain  recovered  pofieflion  of  Navarre  in  (till  lefs  time  than 
the  French  had  fpent  in  the  conqueft  of  it*. 

While  Francis  endeavoured  to  juftify  his  invafion  of  Navarre,  by  carrying  it 
on  in  the  name  of  Henry  d'Albret,  the  lawful  fovereign  of  that  country,  another 
fubject  for  difpute  occurred  between  the  rival  monarchs  : — Robert  de  la  Mark, 
prince  of  Sedan,  having  abandoned  the  fervice  of  Charles,  on  account  of  an  en- 
croachment which  the  Aulic  council  had  made  on  his  jurifdiction,  and  having  ap- 
plied for  protection  to  the  king  of  France,  fent  a  herald,  in  the  heat  of  refent- 
ment,  to  Worms,  to  declare  war  againft  the  emperor  in  form.  He  then  entered 
Luxembourg,  with  troops  levied  in  France,  and  after  ravaging  the  open  country, 
laid  fiege  to  Vireton.  Of  this  Charles  complained  loudly,  as  a  direct  violation 
of  the  peace  which  fubfifted  between  the  two  crowns,  while  Francis  difavowed  the 
tranfaftion,  and  confented  to  fubmit  the  deciflon  of  their  differences  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  Henry  of  England,  who  accordingly  fent  Wolfey  to  Calais,  where  the 
conferences  were  opened,  and  commanded  de  la  Mark  to  difband  his  troops. 

Charles,  meanwhile,  had  affembled  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  which, 
under  the  count  of  Naffau,  invaded  the  territories  of  Robert,  and  in  a  few  days 
reduced  all  the  towns  they  contained,  except  Sedan.  Having  thus  punifhed  the 
prince  who  had  prefumed  to  defy  him  by  a  declaration  of  war,  Charles  would  na- 
turally have  withdrawn  his  forces,  had  he  been  difpofed  to  the  adoption  of  pacific 
meafures ;  but  before  he  had  received  any  caufe  for  complaint  againfl  Francis,  he 
had  formed  a  refolurion  of  humbling  the  power  of  a  monarch  who  was  as  much 
his  fuperior  in  all  the  amiable  and  manly  qualities  of  the  human  mind,  as  he  fell 
fhort  of  him  in  cunning,  artifice,  and  fraud.  For  the  promotion  of  his  hoflile 
and  ambitious  views,  he  had  found  means  to  engage  in  his  intereft  the  fovereign 
pontiff,  who  preferred  the  labyrinth  of  politics  to  the  plain  path  of  religion.  An 
ambitious  prieft  is,  at  all  times,  a  deteflable  character  ;  but  a  minifler  of  a  God  of 
Peace,  who,  actuated  by  an  infatiate  thirft  of  power,  feeks  to  extend  his 
authority  by  the  effufion  of  human  blood,  merits  the  execration  of  mankind. 
Leo,  though  poffeffed  of  many  excellent  endowments,  fell  into  the  fame  error, 
or  rather  adopted  the  fame  vices,  by  which  too  many  of  his  predecefibrs  had 
been  diftinguifhed  ;  purfuing  the  wretched  fyftem  of  policy  that  prevailed  among 
the  Italian  princes,  and  of  which  treachery  and  fraud  formed  the  leading  charac- 
teristics, he  refolved  to  facrifice  his  honour  to  his  intereft.     He  firft  concluded  a 
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treaty  of  alliance  with  Francis,  by  which  he  engaged  to  affift  that  monarch  in 
recovering  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  a  part  whereof  was  to  be  ceded  to  the  pope's 
nephew,  and  the  remainder  to  be  governed  by  a  papal  legate,  during  the  minority 
of  young  Henry,  fecond  fon  to  the  king  of  France,  who  was  to  be  inverted,  by 
Leo,  with  the  dignity  of  king  of  Naples*.  But,  allured  by  the  profpecl:  of  reap- 
jng  greater  advantages  from  an  alliance  with  the  emperor,  the  perfidious  pontiff 
foon  deferted  Francis,  and  made  overtures  of  friendfhip,  though  with  great  fe- 
crecy,  to  Charles.  A  treaty  was  foon  concluded,  by  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that 
the  pope  and  emperor  mould  join  their  forces  for  the  expulfion  of  the  French 
from  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  poffeffion  of  which  mould  be  given  to  Francefeo 
Sforza,  (a  fon  of  Ludovico  the  Moor)  who  had  refided  at  Trent,  fince  the  time 
his  brother  Maximilian  had  been  difpoffeffed  of  his  dominions  by  the  French  king; 
that  Parma  and  Placentia  mould  be  reftored  to  the  church  ;  that  the  emperor 
fhould  affift  the  pope  in  conquering  Ferrara  ;  that  the  annual  tribute  paid  by  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  holy  fee  fhould  be  encreafed  ;  that  the  emperor  fhould 
take  the  family  of  Medici  under  his  protection  ;  that  he  fhould  grant  to  the  car- 
dinal de  Medicis  a  pennon  of  ten  thoufand  ducats  upon  the  archbifhopric  of  To- 
ledo ;  and  fettle  ands  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  fame  value  upon  Alexan- 
der, the  natural  fon  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis. 

Charles  having  thus  fecured  the  alliance  of  the  pope,  and  the  friendfhip  of 
Wolfey,  for  whom  he  had  promifed  to  obtain  the  papal  dignity,  on  the  death  of 
Leo,  refolved  to  embrace  the  firft  opportunity  of  coming  to  an  open  rupture 
with  France.  In  confequence  of  this  determination,  the  count  of  Naffua  had  no 
fooner  difpoffeffed  the  prince  of  Sedan,  than  he  received  orders  to  advance  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  France,  where  he,  foon  after,  laid  fiege  to  Mouffon.  The 
cowardice  of  the  garrifon  having  obliged  Montmort,  the  governor,  to  furrender 
almoft  without  refiftance,  Naffau  inverted  Mezieres,  a  place  the  poffeffion  of  which 
would  have  enabled  the  Imperial  army  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Champagne, 

where  there  was   fcarcely  any  other  town  capable  of  obftructing  its  progrefs. 

Happily  for  France,  the  king,  fenfible  of  the  importance  of  this  fortrefs  committed 
the  defence  of  it  to  the  chevalier  Bayard,  who  had  already  fignalized  his  zeal  and 
courage  in  Italy,  and  who,  by  his  valour  and  integrity,  had  merited  and  obtained 
the  honourable  appellation  of — "  The  Knight  without  Fear,  and  without  re- 
froach\  !" — In  the  defence  of  Mexieres  Bayard  difplayed  all  the  talents  of  a  great 
general,  and,  by  repeated  exertions  of  valour  and  conduct,  he  contrived  to  pro- 
tract the  fiege  to  a  confidereble  length,  and  in  the  end  obliged  the  Imperialifts  to 
retire,  with  infamy  and  lofsj.  The  fervices  of  Bayard,  on  this  occafion,  were 
rewarded  with  the  collar  of  Saint-Michael,  and  a  company  of  one  hundred 
lances. 

Mouffon  was  foon  retaken  by  the  duke  of  Alencon,  while  the  duke  of  Ven- 
dome  reduced  the  towns  of  Bapeaume  and  Landrici.     The  Imperialfts,  flying- be. 
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fore  the  fuperior  forces  of  France,  retired  to  Valenciennes,  where  they  were  rein- 
forced by  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  the  emperor  himfelf. 
The  king,  meanwhile,  having  entered  Artois,  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Scheld, 
between  Bouchain  and  Valenciennes.  Naffua  had  been  detached  by  Charles  to 
prevent  the  troops  from  pafiing  the  river,  but  he  arrived  too  late  ;  all  the  infan- 
try had  already  paffed,  and  were  drawn  up  on  the  oppofite  fide  in  order  of  bat- 
tle ;  and  while  he  was  deliberating  whether  he  mould  attack  them  or  not  the  ca- 
valry joined  them,  when  Naffua  thought  it  prudent  to  retire.  The  retreat  of  the 
I'mperialfts  was  favoured  by  a  fog  ;  the  French,  were  apprifed  of  the  circum- 
ftance  foon  enough  to  have  followed  them  and  cut  off  the  whole  army*  ;  and  the 
conftable,  la  Tremouille  and  Chabannes,  were  eager  to  embrace  the  opportunity, 
but  this  was  oppofed  by  the  duke  of  Alencon  and  Chatillon,  and  unfortunately 
their  advice  was  fuffered  to  prevail.  A  party,  indeed,  was  already  formed  againit 
the  conStable,  and  it  was  determined  to  reject  whatever  he  mould  propofe  ;  the 
king  had  juft  affronted  that  nobleman  in  the  mofl  fenfible  manner,  by  giving  the 
command  of  the  van  to  the  duke  of  Alencon,  though  this  port  of  honour  be- 
longed to  Bourbon,  as  a  prerogative  of  his  office.  Accordingly  when,  after  that 
prince  had  revolted,  he  was  called  upon  to  refign  the  conflable's  fword,  he  repli- 
ed, "tThe  king  took  it  from  me  at  the  fajfage  of  the  Scheld."  The  king  retook  Bou- 
chain ;  but  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  relieve  Tournay,  which,  after  a  fix  months 
fiege,  Surrendered  to  the  Imperialists.  The  redu&ion  of  Hefdin  by  the  French 
concluded  the  campaign. 

The  French  arms  had  been  equally  SucceSsful  in  Navarre ;  d'EStiffac  having  af- 
fembled  the  Scattered  remains  of  Lefparres'  army,  Sonified  the  towns  of  Bayonne 
and  Saint  John-deLuze,  while  the  young  king  of  Navarre  reduced  feveral  other 
places.  Bonnivet,  who  had  become  a  favourite  with  the  king,  but  Still  more 
with  the  duchefs  of  Angouleme,  an^l  had  recently  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
general,  was  Sent  to  their  affiftance  ,/ithanarmy  of  Sixthoufand  LanSquenet-;,  un- 
der the  count  of  Guife,  and  four  hundred  men  at  arms.  After  taking  feveral  for- 
treffes  in  Navarre,  they  paffed  the  river  at  Andaye,  where  they  put  a  body  of 
Spaniards  to  flight,  and  made  a  Sudden  and  unexpected  attack  on  Fontarabia, 
•which  capitulated  after  the  firlt  affault.  Bonnivet,  proud  of  his  SucceSs,  haftened 
to  court  to  reap  the  laurels  which  he  flattered  himSelf  he  had  deferved. 

During  theSe  operations  in  the  field,  the  conferences  had  been  carried  on  at 
Calais  ;  but  when  the  conditions  on  which  hostilities  might  be  terminated  came  to 
be  considered,  the  emperor's  propofals  were  fuch  as  discovered  either  that  he  was 
utterly  averSe  from  peace,  or  that  he  knew  Wolfey  would  Sanction  with  his  appro- 
bation whatever  terms  he  might  offer.  He  demanded  the  restitution  of  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy,  a  province,  the  poffeffion  of  which  would  have  given  him  accefs 
into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  required  a  discharge  of  the  homage  due  to 
the  crown  of  France  for  the  counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  which  had  been  paid 

*  P.  Mart.  E.p.  747. — Mem.  de  Eu  Bellay,  j>«  35. 
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by  his  anceftors,  and  which  he  himfelf  had;  on  the  acceffion  of  Francis,  renewed. 
Thefe  terms,  to  which  an  high-fpirited  prince  would  fcarcely  have  liftened,  after 
the  difafters  of  a  mod  unfortunate  war,  Francis  rejected  with  great  difdain  ;  and 
Charles  mewing  no  inclination  to  comply  with  the  more  equal  and  moderate  pro- 
portions of  the  French  monarch,  that  he  fhould  reftore  Navarre  to  its  lawful 
prince,  and  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  fige  of  Tournay,  the  congrefs  broke  up, 
without  coming  to  any  decifion.  .    . 

Meanwhile  the  league  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor  produced  great  efFe&s 
in  Italy,  and  rendered  Lombardy  the  theatre  of  war.  The  pride,  rapacity,  and 
imperious  conduct  of  Lautrec,  governor  of  the  Milanefe,  and  of  his  brother. 
Lefcun,  known  by  the  name  of  the  marefchal  de  Fcix,  had  totally  alienated  the 
affections  of  the  people  from  France,  driven  many  of  the  principal  citizens  into> 
banifhment,  and  forced  others  to  retire  for  their  own  fafety.  Among  the  laft  was. 
Jerome  Morone,  vice-chancellor  of  Milan,  a  man  diftinguiflied  for  his  intriguing, 
fpirit  and  fubtle  genius.  He  repaired  to  Francefco  Sforza,  whofe  brother  he  had 
betrayed,  and  fufpecling  the  pope's  intentions  of  attacking  the  Milanefe,  although 
his  treaty  with  the  emperor  had  not  yet  been  made  public,  he  propofed  to  Leo, 
in  the  name  of  Sforza,  a  fcheme  for  furprifmg  feveral  places  in  that  duchy  by 
means  of  the  exiles,  who,  from  hatred  to  the  French.,  and  from  attachment  to 
their  former  mafters,  were  ready  for  any  defperate  enterprife.  Leo  not  only 
encouraged  the  attempt,  but  advanced  a  confiderable  fum  for  the  execution  of  it ; 
and  when,  through  unforfeen  accidents,  it  failed  of  fuccefs  in  every  part,  he  al- 
lowed the  exiles,  who  had  aflembled  in  a  body,  to  retire  to  Reggio,  which  be- 
longed, at  that  time,  to  the  church.  The  marefchal  de  Foix,  who  commanded 
at  Milan,  in  the  abfence  of  his  brother  Lautrec,  informed  of  their  refort,  marched 
into  the  ecclefiaftical  territories,  and  inverted  Reggio  ;  but  the  vigilance  and  good, 
conduct  of  Guicciardini,  the  hiftorian  governor  of  that  place,  obliged  the  French 
general  to  abandon  the  enterprife  with  difgrace.*  Leo  eagerly  feized  this  pretext 
for  an  open  rupture  with  France  ;  and  now  pretended  to  conclude  a  treaty  with- 
Don  John  Manual,  the  Imperial  ambaffador  at  Rome,  although  it  had  really 
been  figned  fome  months  before  ;  and  publicly  excommunicated  de  Foix  as  an  im- 
pious invader  of  Saint-Peter's  patrimony. 

Francis,  apprifed  of  the  danger  to  which  his  Italian  dominions  were  expofed, 
immediately  commanded  Lautrec  to  repair  to  his  government.  That  general,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  great  neglect  of  economy  in  the  adminiftration  of 
the  king's  finances,  and  who  knew  how  much  the  troops  in  the  Milanefe  had  al- 
ready fuffered  for  want  of  their  pay,  refufed  to  fet  out,  unlefs  immediately  fup- 
plied  with  the  fum  of  three  hundred  thoufand  crowns.  But  the  king,  the 
duchefs  of  Angouleme,  and  Semblancy,  fuperintendant  of  finances,  having 
pledged  their  words,  in  the  molt  folemn  manner,  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Milan, 
he  mould  find  remittances  to  the  amount  he  demanded,  he  ventured  to  depart* 

*  Guicciardini,  torn,  iii.  lib.  14.— Mem.  de  Du  Bellay. 
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Thefe  promifes,  however,  were  violated,  and  the  duehefs  of  Angouleme,  partly 
from  avarice,  and  partly  from-  an  inveterate  diflike  me  had  conceived  to  Lautrec, 
who  had  been  rather  too  free  in  his  remarks  on  the  numerous  adventures  to  which 
her  amorous  difpofition  had  given  rife,,  feized  the  three  hundred  thoufand  crowns,, 
and  appropriated  them  to  her  own  ufe. 

Lautrec,  however,  (till  continued  to  levy  a  powerful  army,  though  far  inferior 
in  number  to  that  of  the  confederates ;  acting  chiefly  on  the  defenlive,  he  per- 
perpetually  harrafled  the  troops  he  could  not  venture  to  attack,  and  by  his  fuperi- 
or  ikill  kept  the  enemy  in  awe,  and  effectually  impeded  the  progrefs  of  their  arms. 
But  all  his  meafures   were  difconcerted  by  an   accident  which    no   penetration,   j 
could  forfee,  nor  prudence  prevent.     A  body  of  twelve  thoufand  Swifs  ferved  in  A.        £r 
his  army  under  the  banner  of  the  republic,   with  which  France  was  in  alliance. 
By  a  law,  eftablifhed  among  the  cantons,  their  troops  were  not  hired  out  by 
public  authority  to  both   the  contending  parties  in  any  war.     This  law,  indeed, 
had  been  fometimes  eluded,  and  private  perfons  had  been  allowed  to  inlift  in  what 
fervice  they  pleafed,  though  not  under  the  public  banners,  but  under  thofe  of 
their  officers.     The  cardinal  of  Sion,  (a  Swifs  by  birth)  who  (till  preferved  his; 
influence  over  his  countrymen  and  his  enmity  againft  France,  having  prevailed  on 
them  to  permit  a  levy  of  this  kind,  twelve  thoufand  Swifs  joined  the  army  of  the 
confederates.    The  cantons,   feeing  fuch  numbers  of  their  countrymen  and  his 
enmity  againft  France,  having  prevailed  on  them  to  permit  a  levy  of  this  kind,, 
twelve  thoufand  Swifs  joined  the  army  of  the  confederates..     The  cantons,  feeing 
fuch  numbers  of  their  countrymen  marching  under  hoftile  ftandards,  and  intent 
on  mutual  deftrudtion,  became  fo  fenfible  of  the  infamy  to  which  they  would  be  ex- 
pofed,  as  well  as  the  lofs  they  might  fuftain,  that  they  difpatched  couriers,  com- 
manding their  people  to  leave  both  armies,  and  to  return  forthwith  into  their  own 
country.   The  cardinal  of  Sion,  however,  by  corrupting  the  meffengers  appointed 
to  carry  this  order,  prevented  it  from  being  delivered  to  the  Swifs  in  the  fervice        /. 
of  the  confederates;  but  being  intimidated,  in  due  form,  to  thofe  in  the  French  i 
army,  they,  fatigued  with  the  length  of  th~e  campaign,,  and'  murmuring  for  want 
of  pay,  inftantly  yielded  obedience,  in   fpite  of  Lautrec's   remonftrances.     This 
defection  of  the  Swifs  was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Milan,  which,  was  be- 
trayed to  Colonna,  the  general  of  Leo  ;  the  other  cities  of  the  duchy  foon  imitated 
the  example  of  the  capital ;  Parma  and  Placentia  were  united  to  the  domains  of 
the  church  ;   and  the  town  of    Cremona,  with  the  caftle  of  Milan,   and  a.  few 
inconfiderable  forts,  only  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French.     Lautrec,  with 
the  remains  of  his  mattered  army,  retired  precipitately  towards  the  territories  of :    . 
the  Venetiens,  who  had  peremptorily  rejected,  the  felicitations  of  the  pope,  and 
faithfully  adhered  to  their  alliance  with  France. 

The  news  of  this  fuccefs  had  fuch  an  effect  upon  Leo,  that  he  was  immediately 
feizedwith  a  fever,  (if  the  French  hiftorians  may  be  credited)  which  put  ah  end 
to  his  exigence,  on  the  fecond  of  December,  1521.  By  this  unexpected  acci- 
dent the  fpirit  of.  the  confederacy  was  broken,  and  its  operations  fufpended  j  the 
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Swifs  were  recalled  by  the  cantons;  fome  other  mercenaries  difbanded  for  want  of 
pay ;  and  only  the  Spaniards,  and  a  few  Germans  in  the  Imperial  fervice,  re- 
mained to  defend  the  Milanefe :  but  Lautrec  deftitute  both  of  men  and  money, 
was  wholly  unable  to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity. 

A.  D.  1522.]  In  the  conclave  as  in  the  cabinet,  the  policy  of  Charles  prevailed 
over  that  of  Francis,  and  the  facred  college,  after  much  contention,  raifed  cardi- 
nal Adrian  of  Utrecht,  who  governed  Spain  in  the  emperor's  name,  (and  was 
confequently  demoted  to  his  intereft)  to  the  papal  dignity.  The  war  in  the  Milanefe 
was  refumed  with  frefli  vigour ;  the  Swifs,  enraged  at  the  deception  paffed  on 
them  by"  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  cemented  their  alliance  with  tr.e  king  of  France, 
and  fent  him  a  fupply  of  fixteen  thoufand  men  ;  the  Venetians,  too,  evinced  the 
greateft  zeal  for  his  fervice.  But  all  thefe  appearances  proved  deceitful  :  Guicci- 
ardini,  not  lefs  fkilful  as  a  general,  than  eminent  as  an  hiflorian,  repulfed,  by  his 
valour  and  addrefs,  a  bold  and  vigorous  attack  which  Lautrec  made  on  the  city 
of  Parma,  of  which  he  was  governor.  The  Venetians,  by  their  negligence,  fuf- 
fered  fix  thoufand  Lanfquenets,  under  the  conduct  of  Jerome  Adonio,  to  effect 
a  junction  with  the  confederates;  and  another  body,  led  by  Franccfco  Sforza,  to 
advance  as  far  as  Pavia,  where  they  halted  ;  while  the  French  army  lay  encamped 
at  Caffano,  between  that  city  and  Milan.  Here  he  was  joined  by  a  considerable 
reinforcement  from  France,  under  the  conduct  of  his  brother,  the  marefchal  de 
Foix,  accompanied  by  Bayard  and  Navarre,  who,  on  their  road,  had  reduced 
the  towns  of  Novara  and  Vigevano.  Sforza,  however,  had  contrived  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  Lautrec,  and  had  marched  to  Milan,  where  he  was  received 
amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  French  were  repulfed  in  an  attack 
upon  Pavia,  and  as  a  fcarcity  of  provifion  began  to  be  felt  in  their  camp,  they 
took  the  road  to  Mouza,  and  endeavoured  to  advance  to  Arona,  whither  the 
money  deftined  for  the  pay  of  the  troops  had  arrived  from  France  ;  but  the  Im- 
perialists, aware  of  their  object,  ftationed  their  armyinfuch  a  pofition  as  to  pre- 
vent its  accomplishment.  The  Swifs,  who  had  before  been  clamarous  for  their 
pay,  now  loft  all  patience,  and  crowding  around  Lautrec,  threatened  inftantlv 
to  retire,  if  he  did  not  either  advance  the  pay  that  was  due,  or  promife  to  lead 
them  next  morning  to  battle.  In  vain  did  Lautrec  expatiate  on  the  impoflibility 
of  the  former,  and  the  temerity  of  the  latter,  which  muft  be  attended  with  cer- 
tain destruction,  as  the  enemy  occupied  a  camp  (at  Bicocca)  ftrong  by  nature, 
and  rendered  almoft  inacceffibly  by  art.  Deaf  to  reafon,  and  confident  of"  fuccefs, 
the  Swifs  renewed  their  demand  with  encreafed  ferocity,  and  offered  themfelvee 
to  lead  the  attack.  Lautrec  was  thus  compelled  to  act  in  oppofition  to  his  own 
jndgmeni,  and  when  the  morn  approached,  the  Swifs  appeared  in  arms,  and 
with  intrepidity  equal  to  their  obftinacy  marched  againft  the  enemy,  deeply  en- 
trenched on  every  fide,  furrounded  with  artillery,  and  prepared  to  receive  them. 
As  they  advanced,  they  fuftained  a  furious  cannonade  with  great  firmnefs,  and 
without  waiting  for  their  own  artillery  rufhed  impetuoufly  upon  the  entrench- 
ments.   After  incredible  exertions  of  valour,  which  were  bravely  feconded  by  the 
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•French,  they  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  vain  attempt,  and  to  reiire  with  the 
lofs  of  three  thoufand  men.  To  that  courage  which  had  defpifed  all  danger,  fuc- 
■ceeded  apufillanimity  which  rejected  all  refource.  They  retired  to  a  valley,  and 
peremptorily  refufed  to  renew  the  attack  in  a  quarter  where  they  would  have  met 
with  much  lefs  refinance.  The  Venetians,  too,  remained  in  a  ftate  of  inactivity, 
and  refufed  to  make  a  diverfion  unattended  with  danger,  and  the  only  object,  of 
which  was  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  directing  thejr  whole  force  againft  the  mare- 
fchal  de  Foix,  who,  by  a  defperate  effort  of  valour,  had  forced  his  way  over  a 
ftone  bridge  into  the  c  mp.  Not  being  feconded,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  bv 
the  fame  bridge,  atafkof  extreme  difficulty,  but  which,  by  a  difplay  of  prudence 
equal  to  his  courage,  he  did  in  good  order.  Lautrec  was  prefent  every  where  ; 
never  had  he  difplayed  greater  Ikill  :  and  notwith  (landing  the  innumerable  diffi- 
culties he  had  to  encounter,  he  would  inevitably  have  gained  the  victory  had  his 
-orders  been  obeyed.  He  propofed  to  renew  the  attack  the  next  morning,  but  the 
Swifs,  difcouraged  by  the  lofs  they  had  already  fuftained,  not  only  refufed  to  fight, 
but  left  the  camp,  and  fet  out  for  their  own  country.  Lautrec  defpairing,  after 
this  diminution  of  his  forces,  to  make  any  farther  refiftance,  retired  into  France, 
after  throwing  garrifons  into  Cremona  and  fome  other  places,  all  of  which,  except 
the  citadel  of  Cremona,  foon  furrendered  to  the  confederates. 

Thefe  difafters  were  fpeedily  fucceded  by  the  lofs  of  Genoa  and  the  defection 
of  the  Venetians,  who  were,  at  length,  induced  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
emperor;  and  Francis  had  now  to  oppofe  a  confederacy  of  all  the  Italian  princes, 
excepting  only  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

A.  D.  1523.3  The  Spaniards,  meanwhile,  had  attacked  Fontarabia,  which 
was  gallantly  defended  by  Du  Lude,  during  a  vigorous  fiege  of  thirteen  months, 
when  the  approach  of  Chabannes,  with  a  powerful  reinforcement,  compelled  the 
enemy  to  retire  ;  but  on  the  return  of  Du  Lude  to  France,  the  command  of  that 
important  fortrefs  devolved  on  Frauget,  who,  on  a  renewal  of  the  fiege,  immedi- 
ately furrendered  it  to  the  Spaniards  ;  an  act.  of  cowardice  which  was  punilhed  by- 
degrading  him  from  the  rank  of  a  nobleman. 

Meanwhile,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  inflamed  by  a  repetition  of  injuries,  had  re- 
courfe  to  meafures  which  defpair  alone  could  have  dictated.  He  entered  into  in- 
trigues with  the  Imperial  court,  and  offered  to  transfer  his  allegiance  from  his  na- 
tural fovereign  to  the  emperor,  and  to  affirt  him  in  theconqueft  of  France.  Charles,, 
as  well  as  the  king  of  England,  to  whom  the  fecret  was  communicated*,  expecting 
to  derive  great  advantage  from  his  revolt,  were  ready  to  receive  him  with  open, 
arms,  and  fpared  neither  promifes  nor  allurements  which  might  tend  to  confirm 
him  in  his  refolution.  He  was  included  as  a  principal  in  the  treaty  between  Charles 
and  Henry;  and  the  counties  of  Provence  and  Dauphine  were  to  be  fettled  on 
him,  with  the  title  of  king. 

The  rumour  of  Bourbon's  intrigues  had  reached  the  ear  of  Francis,  who,  far 
from  giving  credit  to  the  report,  had  an  interview   with  the  duke  at  Moulins, 

*  Rymer's  Foedera,  t.  xiii.  p,  794. 
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where  lie  informed  him  of  what  he  had  heard,  at  the  fame  time  affuring  him  of  his 
friendfhip,  and  requefting  he  would  accompany  him  to  Italy.  The  conftable  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  received  fome  propofals  from  the  emperor,  but  declared 
that  he  had  rejected  them  with  difdain,  and  only  wifhed  for  an  opportunity  of  fig- 
nalifing  his  zeal  and  fidelity  to  his  fovereign.  Francis  paid  implicit  belief  to  what 
he  faid,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey  ;  the  conftable  fet  out  foon  after,  apparent- 
ly with  an  intention  of  following  him,  but  turning  fuddenly  to  the  left  he  crofted 
the  Rhone,  efcaped  all  the  parlies  which  the  king  (fenfible  too  late  of  his  creduli- 
ty) fent  out  to  intercept  him,  and  joined  the  emperor's  army  in  Italy. 

The  king  took  every  poflible  precaution  to  avert  the  ill  effects  of  the  irrepara- 
ble error  Which  he  had  committed.  He  fecured  all  the  towns  in  the  conftable's 
territories ;  he  feized  all  the  gentlemen  whom  he  could  fufpecl  of  being  his 
affbciates  ;  and  as  he  had  not  yet  difcovered  the  whole  extent  of  the  confpiracy, 
he  relinquished  his  intention  of  leading  his  army  in  perfon  into  Italy,  and  entruft- 
•ed  the  command  of  that  expedition  to  admiral  Bonnivet,  who  paffed  the  Alps  with 
thirty  thoufand  men. 

Colonna,  who  was  entrufted  with  the  defence  of  the  Milaneafe,  was  'by  no 
means,  prepared  to  refill  fuch   a  formidable  force  ;   deflitute    of   refourfes,  he 
could  only  attempt  to  guard  the  paffage  of  the  river  Tefino  againft  the  French  ■; 
.  "but  in  this  he  was  foiled  ;  Bonnivet  eroded  the  river  without  lofs,  at  a  ford  which 

had  been  neglected,  and,  at  his  approach,  the  Jmperialft's  retired  to  Milan,  pre- 
paring to  abandon  the  town  as  foon  as  the  French  ftiould  appear  before  it.  By 
an  unaccountable  negligence,  which  Guicciardini  afcribes  to  infatuation,  Bon- 
nivet delayed  his  march  for  three  or  four  days,  and  thereby  loft  the  opportunity 
with  which  good  fortune  had  prefented  him.  The  citizens  recovered  from  their 
confirmation ;  Colonna,  ftill  a&ive  at  the  age  of  fourfcore,  and  Morone,  whofe 
enmity  to  France  rendered  him  indefatigable,  made  every  preparation  for  a  vigo- 
rous defence ;  and  when  Bonnivet  arrived,  after  a  fruitlefs  attack  on  the  town, 
lie  was  obliged,  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  to  retire  into  winter  quarters. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions,  pope  Adrian  died,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Roman 
people,  who  publickly  hailed  his  phyfican,  as  The  Deliverer  of  his  Country.  He 
■was  fucceeded  in  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter  by  the  cardinal  de  Medicis,  who  affum- 
ed  the  appelation  of  Clement  the  Seventh. 

La  Tfemouille  had  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  encounter  in  Picardy,  invaded 
by  the  united  armies  of  England  and  Flanders,  amounting  to  four-and-twenty 
thoufand  men.  The  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  commanded  them,  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  the  Oyfe,  within  eleven  leagues  of  Paris,  filling  that  capital  with 
confirmation.  But  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Vendome,  with  a  body  of  troops 
detached  by  the  king,  who  was  ftill  at  Lyons  ;  the  active  gallantry  of  the  French 
officers,  who  perpetually  haraffed  the  enemy  ;  the  rigour  of  a  feafon  more  than 
ufually  inclement,  together  with  a  fcarcity  of  provifions,  compelled  the  Englifh 
to  retire  ;  and  la  Tremouille  had  the  glory  of  having,  with  a  handful  of  men, 
checked  the  progrefs  of  a  formidable  army,  and  of  expelling  them  with  ignominy 
from  the  territories  of  France. 
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A.  D.  1524.]  Francis  having  repelled  this  formidable  invafion,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  contented  himfelf  with  providing  for  the  future  defence  of  his  king- 
dom againft  fimilar  attacks ;  but  having  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army  at 
his  command,  he  could  not  withftand  the  temptation  which  now  prefented  itfelf 
to  his  view,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Milanefe.  In  vain  did  his  wifelt  minifters  and 
generals  attempt  to  difiuade  him  from  this  imprudent  enterprife,  by  reprefenting 
the  danger  of  taking  the  field  at  fuch  an  advanced  feafon  of  the  year,  with  an 
army  compofed  chiefly  of  Swifs  and  Germans,  to  whofe  caprices  he  mufl  be  fub- 
ject  in  all  his  operations,  and  on  whofe  fidelity  his  fafety  mufl  abfolutely  depend, 
Francis  was  deaf  to  their  lblicitations,  and  began  his  march,  crofled  the  Alps  at 
Mount  Cenis,  and  advanced  directly  to  Milan,  where  their  unexpected  arrival  oc- 
cafioned  fuch  confirmation,  that  although  Pefcara  entered  the  city  with  fome  of 
his  beft  troops,  he- found  it  impoflible  to  defend  it;  and  having  thrown  a  garrifon. 
into  the  citadel,  he  retired  through  one  gate  while  the  French  entered  at  another. 
Francis  was  guilty  of  a  fatal  error,  in  not  immediately  purfuing  the  Imperialifts, 
■who  repaired  to  Loda  on  the  Adda,  an  untenable  port,  which  they  had  refolved 
to  abandon  on  his  approach.  Inftead  of  doing  this,  to  which  he  was  advifed  by 
his  iTiofi  experienced  generals,  he  unfortunately  efpoufed  the  opinion  of  Bonnivet; 
and,  on  the  eighteenth  of  October,  laid  fiege  to  Pavia  on  the  Tefino.  The  pof- 
feflion  of  Pavia  would,  indeed,  have  been  an  object  of  importance,  fince  it  would 
have  opened  to  the  French  a  free  pafiage  into  a  country,  fertile  and  extenfive  ;  but 
the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced  for  forming  the  fiege  of  a  place  fo  flrongly  forti- 
fied, and  garrifoned  by  fix  thoufand  veterans,  under  the  command  of  a  brave  and 
experienced  general. 

The  king  profecuted  the  fiege  with  vigour,  and  during  three  months  every  ex- 
ertion of  art  and  valour  was  employed  for  reducing  the  town,  but  the  vigilant 
activity  and  enterprifing  fpirit  of  the  governor,  Antonio  de  Leyva,  rendered  them 
all  fruitlefs. 

While  Francis  lay  before  the  town,  Clement  the  Seventh,  jealous  of  the  em- 
peror's power,  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  peace,  which  would  leave  the  king 
in  pofieflion  of  the  Mibnefe;  and  when  Charles  rejected  his  propofals  with  difdain, 
he  immediately  concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  king  of  France,  in  which 
the  republic  of  Florence  was  included*.  Francis  having  thus  deprived  the  em- 
peror of  his  two  mod  powerful  allies,  and  fecured  a  paflage  for  his  own  troops 
through  their  territories,  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  detach  fix  thoufand  men,  under 
the  command  of  John  Stuart,  duke  of  Albany,  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
in  the  vain  hope  that  Lannoy  would  be  induced  to  recal  a  part  of  the  Imperial 
army  from  the  Milanefe. 

A.  D.  1525.]  The  garrifon  of  Pavia  was,  by  this  time,  reduced  to  the  greateir. 
extremity ;  and  the  Germans,  having  received  no  pay  for  feven  months,  threat- 
ened to  deliver  the  town  to  the  French,  a  difafter  which  the  Imperial  generals 

•*  Guicciardini,  torn.  iii.  lib.  xv.  p.  ,4.48. 
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refolved  to  avoid  by  immediately  marching  to  their  relief.  This  they  were  com- 
pelled to  do,  by  the  arrival  of  twelve  thoufand  Germans,  whom  Bourbon  had 
juft  brought  to  their  afliftance,  which  gave  them  a  fuperiority  over  the  French, 
who  were  confiderably  weakened,  as  well  by  the  detachment  fent  to  Naples,  as 
by  another,  under  the  command  of  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo,  which  had  reduced 
Savona,  defeated  four  thoufand  Spaniards,  and  infulted  the  city  of  Genoa  :  and, 
laftly,  by  the  defection  of  the  Grifons,  who  were  recalled  to  the  defence  of  their 
own  territories. 

Two  falfe  attacks  were  made  by  the  enemy  on  the  French  camp,  in  the  nio-ht 
of  the  twenty- third  of  February ;  while  they  were  employed  in  deftroying  the 
wall  by  fapping  ;  this  they  did  fo  effectually,  that  at  break  of  day  on  the  twenty- 
fourth,  a  breach  fixty  toifes  in  length  was  effected,  by  which  the  Imperialifts  en- 
tered the  camp.  They  rufhed  on  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  the  caftle  of  Mira- 
bello  was  reduced  in  an  inftant,  and  the  garrifon  taken  prifoners ;  but  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Imperialifts,  who  were  advancing  towards  the  town,  were  attacked 
and  defeated  by  Chabot  Brion,  while  the  artillery  was  fo  well  pointed  and  fuc- 
cefsfully  played  by  Galiot  de  Genouillac,  that  if  that  officer  had  been  fuffered  to 
purfue  his  own  plan,  it  would  have  fufficed,  of  itfelf,  to  deftroy  the  enemy's 
army.  All  the  efforts  of  the  Imperialifts  were  directed  againft  the  center  •  but 
Bourbon,  with  his  Germans,  attacked  the  black-bands,  who,  after  they  had  dis- 
played the  moft  intrepid*  valour,  were  all  cut  to  pieces.  The  king  continued  fight- 
ing, till  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  and  fcarcely  capable  of  farther  refiftance,  he  was 
left  almoft  alone,  expofed  to  the  fury  of  fome  Spanifh  foldiers.  At  that  moment 
came  up  Pomperant,  a  French  gentleman,  who  had  accompanied  Bourbon  in  his 
flight,  and  placing  himfelf  by  the  fide  of  the  monarch,  againft  whom  he  had 
rebelled,  affifted  in  protecting  him  from  the  violence  of  the  foldiers,  at  the  fame 
time  conjuring  him  to  furrender  to  Bourbon,  who  was  not  far  diftant ;  but  the 
name  of  Bourbon  roufed  the  indignation  of  Francis,  who  called  for  Lannoy,  and 
gave  up  his  fword  to  him.  Francis  was  immediately  conducted  to  the  Imperial 
camp,  where  his  wounds  were  dreffed,  and  whence  he  difpatched  this  laconic 
but  expreffive  note  to  his  mother — "  Madame,  all  is  lojl,  except  our  honour."* 

Ten  thoufand  men  fell  in  this  fatal  action,  and  the  field  of  Pavia  was  ftained 
with  the  beft  blood  of  France.  Lewis  d'Ars,  la  Tremouille,  Chabannes,  Bonni- 
vet,  and  San  Severino,  were  among  the  flain.  The  king  of  Navarre,  the  prince 
of  Bozzolo,  the  count  of  Saint-Pol,  Montmorenci,  Saint-Marceau,  Brion,  Mon- 
chenu,  Fleuranges,  de  Lorges,  du  Bellai-Langeac,  la  Roche-du-Maine,  and  many 
other  illuftrious  warriours,  fhared  the  fate  of  Francis. 

Lannoy  treated  his  royal  captive  with  every  mark  of  refpect ;  but  folicitous  to 
prevent  a  poflibility  of  efcape,  he  conducted  him  the  day  after  the  action  to  the 
ftrong  caftle  of  Pizzighitone,  near  Cremona,  where  he  was  committed  to  the 
cuftody  of  Don  Ferdinand  Alarcon,  general  of  the  Spanifh  infantry,  a  man  of 

*  Guicciardini,  torn,  iii,  lib,  xv.  p.  472,— Oeiivres  de  Brantome,  torn,  vi,  p.  35;.— Mem.  de  Du 
Bellay,  p.  90, 
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ftrict  honour,  and  incorruptible  integrity.  The  feeble  garrifon  of  Milan,  on  the 
firft  news  of  the  defeat,  retired  without  being  purfued  j  and  in  two  weeks  after 
the  battle  not  a  Frenchman  remained  in  Italy. 

Henry  the  Eighth  had  been  ftartled  at  the  fatal  event  of  the  battle  of  Favia, 
and  had  become  fenfible  of  his  own  danger,  as  well  as  that  of  all  Europe,  from 
the  lofs  of  a  proper  counterpoife  to  the  power  of  Charles  the  Fifth  ;  while  his 
•minifter,  Wolfey,  was  enraged  at  the  recollection  of  the  emperor's  treachery,  in 
having  deluded  him  with  vain  promifes  of  the  papal  crown.  The  Englifh  monarch, 
however,  though  refolved  on  a  change  of  meafures,  deemed  it  prudent  to  fave 
appearances,  and  he  caufed  public  rejoicings  to  be  made  throughout  his  domini- 
ons, on  account  of  the  victory  of  Pavia,  and  the  captivity  of  Francis;  he  alfo 
difmifled  the  French  envoy,  whom  he  had  hitherto  allowed,  notwithstanding  the 
war,  to  refide  at  London*.  But  upon  the  fubmiffive  applications  of  the  duchefs 
of  Angoule'me,  he  renewed  his  correfpondence  with  her,  and  befides  alluring  her 
of  his  friendship  and  protection,  he  exacted  a  promife  that  they  mould  never  con- 
fent  to  the  difmembering  any  province  of  the  monarchy  for  her  fon's  ranfom.  To 
the  emperor,  however,  he  held  a  different  language  ;  he  reminded  him  that  the 
hour  was  now  come  for  extinguifhing  the  monarchy  of  France :  he  required  that 
Charles  mould  immediately  invade  Guienne  with  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  put 
him  in  immediate  pofTeffion  of  that  province ;  and  he  demanded  that  Francis 
mould  be  delivered  to  him,  in  confequence  of  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  an  article  of  the  treaty  of  Bruges,  by  which  each  party  was  bound  to  fur- 
render  all  ufurpers  to  him  whofe  rights  they  had  invaded.  Thefe  propofals  were 
received  by  the  emperor  with  the  difdain  that  was  expected,  and  his  rejection  of 
them  afforded  Henry  a  decent  pretence  for  withdrawing  from  his  alliance. 

Lannoy,  anxious  to  convey  his  prifoner  fafe  into  Spain,  flattered  Francis  with 
the  hope  that  a  perfonal  interview  with  the  emperor  would  accelerate  his  releafe 
from  captivity  on  more  equitable  terms ;  and  the  French  monarch,  anxious  to 
grafp  at  any  thing  which  could  afford  him  the  fmalleft  profpect  of  procuring  his 
liberty,  fumifhed  the  gallies  neceffary  for  the  voyage,  and  commanded  his  admiral 
Doria,  tofuffer  them  to  pafs  without  moleftation.  Bourbon  and  Pefcara  were  de- 
ceived by  the  pretence  that  Lannoy  meant  to  transport  his  prifoner  to  the  cattle  of 
Naples ;  and  the  latter  officer  embarking  with  the  king  at  Portofiero,  landed,  on 
the  feventeenth  of  June,  1525,  at  Palamos,  in  Catalonia.  Francis  was  then  con- 
veyed to  Madrid,  and  lodged  in  the  Alcazar,  under  the  care  of  the  vigilant 
Alarcon. 

The  continuance  of  this  harm  treatment  for  fix  months  threw  him  into  a  fever  ; 
and  the  emperor,  fearful  of  lofing  by  his  death  all  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  con- 
defcended  to  make  him  a  cojifplitary  vifit,  and  as  he  approached  the  bed  in  which 
Francis  lay,  the  fick  monarch  called  to  him — "  You  come,  fir,  to  vifk  your  pri? 

#  Di»  Bellay,  1.  viii. — Stowe,  p.  331,—  Baker,  p.  373*. 
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"  fuller." — "  No,"  replied  Charles,  "  I  come  to  vifit  my  brother,  and  my 
"  friend,  who  fhall  foon  obtain  his  liberty."  This  friendly  language,  and  the 
fpecjous  promifes  of  the  emperor,  had  fo  good  an  efTed  on  the  king,  that  he  daily 
recovered  ;  but  the  flattering  expectations  he  had  been  led  to  entertain  vanifhed 
with  the  return  of  health ;  and  Frances,  in  defpair,  entrufted  to  his  filler,  the 
duchefs  of  Alencon,  a  deed,  by  which  he  refigned  his  kingdom  to  the  dauphin. 

A.  D.  1526.]  Charles,  being  apprifed  of  this  circumftance,  and  farther  in- 
duced by  a  confederacy  of  the  Italian  powers,  who,  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  his 
progrefs,  had  entered  into  an  a-lliance  with  the  duchefs  of  Angouleme,  began  fe- 
rioufly  to  think  of  treating  with  the  king  ;  while  Francis,  on  his  fide,  was  perfua- 
ded  by  his  friends  to  accede  to  any  terms  that  might  be  propofed  to  him,  under  the 
idea  that  engagements  contracted  under  fuch  circumftances  could  never  be  deem- 
ed binding.  Accordingly,  on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1526,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  the  rival  princes,  after  Francis  had  fecretly  protefted,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  his  friends,  againft  the  validity  of  a  contract  extorted,  as  it  were,  by 
force. 

It  was  foretold  by  many  of  Charles's  minifters,  that,  however  folemn  the  oaths, 
promifes,  and  proteftations  exacted  of  Francis,  he  would  never  execute  a  treaty 
fo  difhonourable  to  himfelf,  and  fo  difadvantageous  to  his  country.  By  refigning 
Burgundy  to  emperor,  he  gave  his  powerful  enemy  a  free  pafiage  into  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom ;  by  facrificing  his  allies  in  Italy,  he  deprived  himfelf  of  all  fo- 
reign affiftance,  and  rendered  his  oppreffor  irrefiftible,  by  arming  him  with  the 
whole  force  and  wealth  of  that  opulent  country.  To  thefe  great  views  of  intereft, 
were  added  the  motives,  no  lefs  cogent,  of  pafiion  and  refentment.  While  Fran- 
cis, a  prince  who  piqued  himfelf  on  generofity,  reflected  on  the  rigour  with  which 
he.hadbeen  treated  during  his  captivity,  and  the  cruel  terms  which  had  been  ex- 
acted of  him  for  the  recovery  of  his  freedom. 

Such  was  the  reafoning  of  feveral  of  the  Imperial  minifters,  particularly  of 
Gattinara,  the  chancellor*,  whoadvifed  his  mafter  to  treat  Francis  with  more  ge- 
nerofity, and  to  give  him  his  liberty  on  fuch  terms,  as  would  engage  him,  not  on 
the  feeble  bond  of  treaties,  but,  by  the  more  forcible  tie  of  honour,  to  a  ftrict  and 
faithful  performance.  But  the.  emperor's  avidity  prevented  him  from  following 
this  wifer  and  more  honourable  council  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  profpect  of  a 
general  combination  of  the  European  powers,  prevented  him  from  detaining  Fran- 
cis in  captivity,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  confufions  which  his  abfence  muft 
neceffarily  occafion  in  his  kingdom.  Still  fufpicious,  however,  of  the  fincerity  of 
his  prifoner,  he  took  an  opportunity,  before  they  parted,  of  afking  him  privately, 
and  as  a  friend,  whether  he  ferioufly  intended  to  execute  the  treaty  of  Madrid  ; 
protefting  that,  at  all  events,  he  himfelf  was  firmly  determined  to  reftore  him  to 
liberty,  and  that  the  profpect  of  obtaining  this  advantage,  needed  no  longer  enr 
gage  him  to  diffemble.     Francis  was  too  well  acquainted  with  Charles's  character 

«  Guicciardini,  lib.  x.vi; 
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to  truft  to  the  fincerity  of  this  proteftation  ;  and,  therefore,  renewed  his  afluran- 
ces  of  fidelity,  and  a  ftridt  obfervance  of  his  word. 

Francis  was  conducted  to  Fontarabia  on  the  eighteenth  of  March,  1526,  and 
haftened  to  the  banks  of  the  Bidaffoa,  accompanied  by  Lannoy,  Alarcon,  and 
an  efcort  of  fifty  horfe,  while  his  two  fons  appeared  on  the  oppoftte  fhor'e,  under 
the  care  of  marefchal  de  Lautrec.  The  exchange  being  made,  the  king  crofted 
the  river,  and  inftantly  mounting  a  Turkifh  horfe,  waved  his  hand  over  his  head, 
and  exclaiming,  "  /  am  yet  a  king  !"  galloped  full  fpeed  to  Saint- John  de  Luz, 
and  from  thence  to  Bayonne,  where  he  was  joyfully  received  by  the  duchefs  of 
Angolerne  and  the  whole  court.  He  was  foon  followed  by  a  Spanifh  envoy, 
who  came  to  demand  his  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid  ;  but  Francis  waved 
the  propofal,  under  pretence  that  he  muff  previoufly  affemble  the  ftates  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  obtain  their  confent  to  the  ceffion  of  that  province.  As  foon  as  he  had 
difmiffed  the  envoy  with  this  unfatisfaclory  anfwer,  he  wrote  to  the  king  of  En- 
gland, acknowledging  that  to  his  good  offices  alone  he  was  indebted  for  his  li- 
berty, and  protefting  that  he  fhould  be  entirely  governed  by  his  councils  in  all 
transactions  with  the  emperor*.  He  then  proceeded  to  fill  up  all  the  vacant  polls 
in  the  miniftry. 

After  the  king  had  made  thefe  regulations  he  repaired  to  Coignac,  to  receive 
the  ambaffadors  from  the  Italian  princes,  with  whom  he  was  about  to  form  a 
league  for"  fruftrating  the  ambitious  fchemes  andufurpations  of  the  emperor.  At 
the  fame  time  Lannoy,  who  had  remained  at  Vittoria,  with  the  hoflages  and 
queen  Eleanora,  ready  to  conduct  them  to  France  as  foon  as  the  treaty  fhould 
be  executed,  went  to  Coignac,  accompanied  by  Alarcon,  to  fummon  Francis  to 
fulfil  his  engagements.  The  king  made  the  fame  reply  as  before,  and  Lannoy 
waited  to  hear  the  determination  of  the  ftates  of  Burgundy,  who  declared  againft 
the  claufe  which  contained  an  engagement  for  alienating  their  province,  and  ex- 
preffed  their  refolution  of  opofing,  even  by  force  of  arms,  the  execution  of  fo 
ruinous  and  unjuft  an  article.  The  Imperial  minifter  then  required,  that  Fran- 
cis, in  conformity  to  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  fhould  return  to  his  prifon  ;  but  the 
king,  inftead  of  complying  with  his  requeft,  made  public,  on  the  twenty-eighth: 
of  June,  the  treaty  which  he  had  concluded  with  the  Italian  powersf. 

The  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  other  Italian  ftates,  who  were  deeply  interefted' 
by  thefe  events,  hatl  been  holden  in  the  moft  anxious  fufpence,  with  regard  to  the 
refolutions  which  Francis  fhould  take,  after  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  ;  and  Cle- 
ment, who  fufpefted  that  this  monarch  would  never  execute  a  treaty  fo  prejudicial 
to  his  interefts,  and  even  deftructive  of  his  independence,  had  very  frankly  offer- 
ed him  a  difpenfation  from  all  his  oaths  and  engagements.  Francis  did  nothefitate, 
but  immediately  entered  into  the  confederacy  propofed  to  him.  It  was  ftipulated 
by  that  prince,  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  the  Swifs,  the  Florentines,  the  duke  of 
Milan,  among  other  articles,  that  they  would  oblige  the  emperor  to  deliver  up  the 

•K  Humer  j  Guicciardini,  lib,  xvii.  .    . 
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two  young  princes  of  France,  on  receiving  a  reafonable  fum  of  money ;  and  to  re- 
store Milan  to  Sforza,  without  farther  additions  or  incumbrances,  Francis  renoun- 
cing all  his  pretenfions  in  Italy,  referving  only  for  himfelf  Genoa,  and  the  county 
of  Afte.  The  king  of  England  was  invited  to  accede,  not  only  as  a  contracting 
party,  but  alfo  as  a  protector  of  the  Holy  League,  as  this  confederacy  was  callrd. 

A.  D.  1527.  j  Francis  hoped  that  the  appearance  of  this  powerful  confederacy 
would  engage  the  emperor  to  relax  fomewhat  of  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  treaty 
of  Madrid,  and,  at  lean,  to  accept  the  two  millions  of  crowns  which  he  had  offer- 
e  1  to  him  in  lieu  of  the  duchy  of  iJurgundy  ;  and  led  away  by  thefe  hopes  he  ne- 
glected to  fend,  in  due  time,  reinforcements  to  his  allies  in  Italy,  and,  indeed,  for- 
got the  whole  world  in  the  arms  of  his  favr  urite  miftrefs,  Anne  de  Piffeleu,  after- 
wards duchefs  of  Etampes.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  had  got  pofieffton  of  the  whole 
Milanefe,  of  which  the  emperor  intended  to  grant  him  the  inveiture  ;  and  having 
levied  a  conhderable  army  in  Germany,  he  became  formidable  to  all  the  Italian 
potentates,  and  not  lefs  lb,  becaufe  Charles,  deftitutc  of  money,  had  not  been 
able  to  remit  any  pay  to  the  forces.  The  duke  was  extremely  beloved  by  hffc 
troops,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  thofe  mutinies  which  were  ready  to  break  out 
every  moment,  and  which  their  affection  for  him  had,  alone,  hitherto  retrained, 
Tie  led  them  to  Rome,  and  promifed  to  enrich  them  by  the  plunder  of  that  opulent 
city.  On  the  fixth  of  May,  1527,  the  aflault  was  given  :  Bourbon  was  killed  by 
a  random  fhot  as  he  was  planting  a  ladder  to  fcale  the  walls  ;  yet  the  army,  the 
command  of.  which  devolved  on  Philibert,  prince  of  Orange,  rather  enraged  than 
difcouraged  by  the  death  of  their  leader,  entered  the  city,  fword  in  hand,  and  ex- 
ercifed  all  thofe  brutalities  which  may  be  expected  by  ferocity  excited  by  refinance, 
and  from  infolence  inflated  by  fuccefs. 

Clement  himfelf,  who  had  trufted  for  protection  to  the  facrednefs  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  neglected  to  make  hfs  efcape  in  time,  was  taken  prifoner ;  and  found 
that  his  dignity,  which  procured  him  no  regard  from  the  Spanifh  foldiers,  did  but 
draw  on  him  the  infolent  mockery  of  the  Germans,  who,  from  their  attachment 
to  the  Lutheran  principles,  were  pleafed  to  gratify  their  animofity  by  the  abafe- 
inent  of  the  fovereign  pontiff. 

When  the  emperor  was  informed  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms.  He  put  himfelf 
and  all  his  court  into  mourning  :  he  ordered  prayers,  during  feveral  months, 
to  be  offered  up  for  the  pope's  liberty,  which  a  letter  under  his  hand  would,  it 
■was  well  known,  have  fufficed  to  procure. 

The  concern  exprefl'ed  by  Francis  and  the  king  of  England  for  the  misfortune 
which  had  befallen  their  ally,  was  much  more  fincere.  Thefe  two  monarchs  had 
on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  concluded  a  treaty,  in  which,  befides  renewing  for- 
mer alliances,  they  agreed  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  Charles,  requiring  him  to  ac- 
cept of  two  millions  of  crowns  as  theranfom  of  the  dauphin  Francis,  and  his 
brother,  Henry  duke  of  Orleans,  and  to  repay  the  money  borrowed  of  the 
Englifh  monarch  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  the  ambaffadors,  attended  with  heralds 
were  ordered  to  denounce  war  againfl  him. 
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The  more  to  cement  the  union  between  thefe  princes,  a  new  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  London,  on  the  eighteenth  of  September ;  by  which  Henry  agreed  to 
renounce  for  ever  all  claims  to  the  crown  of  France.  As  a  return  for  this  con- 
ceflion,  Francis  bound  himfelf  and  his  fucceffors  to  pay,  for  ever,  fifty  thoufand 
crowns  a  year  to  Henry  and  his  fucceffors  ;  and  that  a  greater  folemnity  might  be 
given  to  this  treaty,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  parliaments  and  principal  nobility  of 
both  kingdoms  mould  give  their  affent  to  it.  The  marefchal  He  Montmorenei,  ac- 
companied with  many  perfons  of  diftinffion,  and  attended  by  a  pompous  equipage,, 
was  fent  over  to  England  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  was  received  at  London  with  all. 
the  parade  which  fuited  the  occafion.i 

The  king,  meanwhile,  had  holden  a  Bed  of  Jujiice,  at  which  deputies  from 
all  the  towns  in  the  kingdom  attended,  who  were  unanimous  in  their  opinions 
that  he  was  not  bound  to  obferve  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  which  had  been  the  refult 
of  force,  and  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  and  they  agreeed  that  he 
had  a  right  to  levy  on  his  fubje&s  whatever  money  might  be  neceffary  for  the 
ranfom  of  his  fon,  and  the  other  wants  of  the  ftate.*  In  confequence  of  this 
determination,  Francis  refolved  to  profecute  the  war  with  vigour,  and  having 
affembled  a  powerful  army,  he  appointed  the  marefchal  Lautrec  to  command  it. 
The  Italian  ftates  received  Lautrec  with  open  arms,  who  inftantly  feized  Alexan- 
dria, and  reduced  all  the  country  on  that  fide  of  the  Tefino.  Favia  was  taken  by 
affault,  and  the  whole  Milanefe  mult  have  been  reftored  to  the  dominion  of 
France,  had  not  Lautrec  been  fearful  of  exciting  the  jealoufy  of  the  confederates. 
He  therefore  directed  his  march  towards  Rome  ;  the  terror  of  his  approach  in- 
duced Charles  to  reftore  Clement  to  liberty,  and  directed  the  fubfequent  opera- 
tions of  the  war  againftthe  kingdom  of  Naples. 

A.  D.  1528.  J  Meantime  Lautrec  purfued  his  conquefts  in  Italy  with  vigour 
and  effect.  He  fpeedily  reduced  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples,  except  Gaieta 
and  the  capital ;  Andrew  Doria,  a  citizen  of  Genoa,  the  ableft  feaman  of  his  age, 
and  the  admiral  of  Francis,  had  gained  a  victory  over  the  fuperior  fleet  of  the 
emperor,  and  every  thing  feemed  to  favour  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arm  s. 

But  the  imprudence  of  Francis  foon  blafted  this  flattering  profpecl: ;  he  had. 
neglected  to  make  proper  remittances  for  the  fupport  of  the  Italian  army ;-  and  he 
was  prevailed  on,  by  the  fatal  councils  of  his  minifters,  to  difguft  his  admiral" 
Doria;  who,  though  in  the  fervice  of" France,  maintained  the  independant  fpirit 
of  a  republican,  and  often  preferred  his  complaints  with  freedom  and  boldnefs. 
He  was  anxious  to  re-eftablifh  the  republican  form  of  government  in  Genoa ;  to 
have  his  countrymen  regarded  by  the  French  not  as  fubjefts  but  allies;  and  he 
oppofed,  with  threats,  the  defign  of  Francis  to  reftore  the  harbour  of  Savona.,, 
an  adjacent  town,  which  the  Genoefe  had  long  regarded  with  jealoufy.  Francis,, 
irritated  by  his  contemptuous  exprefiions,  commanded  him  to  be  inftantly  arreft* 

fGaillard. 
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ed.;  bat  Doria,  apprifed  of  his  danger,  retired  with  his  gallies  -to  a  place  of 
fafety .;  entered  into  a  negociation  with  the  emperor,  who  granted  him  whatever 
terms  he  required,  and  failed  back  to  Naples,  not  to  block  up  the  harbour  of 
that  city,  but  to  afford  it  protection  and  relief. 

The  communication  with  the  fea  being  thus  opened,  plenty  was  reftored  to 
Naples ;  the  French  in  their  turn  began  to  experience  a  fcarcity  of  provifions,  and 
they  were  iuceifantly  harraffed  by  the  Imperialiits,  under  the  conduct  of  the  prince 
of  Orange.  To  the  ravages  of  famine  thofe  of  -peftilence  fucceeded  ;•  and  the 
(unfortunate  Lautrec,  after  long  ilruggling  with  the  difficulties  of  his  fituation,  ex- 
pired the  victim  of  difeafe  and  difappointment. 

Thefe  difafters  were  followed  by  the  lofs  of  Genoa,  the  garrifon  whereof  was 
reduced  by  defection  to  an  inconfidexable  number.  Doria,  impatient  to  deliver  his 
country  from  a  foreign  yoke,  failed  into, the  harbour,  and  was  received  by  the  ac- 
clamations or  his  fellow-citizens.  The  French  retired  into  the  citadel,  but  were 
ibon  obliged  to  furrender  ;  while  Doria,  inflead  of  ufurping  the  fpvereign  power, 
.eftablifhed  the  government  nearly  the  fame  as  it  fubfifts  to  this  day.,  and  has 
.obtained  from  .the  gratitude  of  pofterity   the  honourable   appellations   of   the 

FATHER.    OP    .HIS    COUNTRY,    AND    THE    RESTORER    OF    ITS    LIBERTY. 

A.  D.  1529.3  In  the  duchy  of  Milan  the  French  were  totally  defeated  by  the 
Imperiaiius,  under  Antonio  de  Leyva,  and  Francis,  difcouraged  and  exhaufted  by 
fo  many  unfuccefsful  enterprifes,  began  to  entertain  ferious  thoughts  of  peace. 
The  emperor,  alfo,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Turkilh  arms,  embarraffed 
by  the  propagation  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther  in  Germany,  and  the  feditious 
murmurs  of  his  fubjects  in  Spain,  evinced  an  inclination  to  liften  to  his  propofals. 
Margaret  of  Auftria  and  the  duchefs  of  Angoulc'me,  mother  to  Francis,  met  at 
Cambray,  and  fettled  the  terms  of  pacification.  The  king  of  England,  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  the  dukes  of  Milan  and  Ferrara,  fent  ambaffadors  to  affert  or 
difcufs  their  refpeftive  rights.  By  this  treaty,  concluded  on  the  fifth  of  Auguft, 
1529,  the  king  renounced  all  pretenfions  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  county  of 
Afte,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  engaged  to  compel  the  Venetians  to  reftore 
all  the  places  of  which  he  himfelf  had  put  them  in  poffeflion  ;  and  relinquifhed 
his  rights  to  the  fovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  the  poffeffion  of  Tournay 
and  Arras.  Charles  agreed  to  accept  of  two  millions  of  crowns  in  lieu  of  Bur- 
gundy, as  the  ranfom  of  the  French  princes,  referving,  however  his  pretenfions 
to  that  duchy  in  full  force ;  and  Francis  confented  immediately  to  confummate 
his  marriage  with  Eleanora  the  emperor's  filler.  The  king  of  England  was  fo 
generous  to  his  friend  and  ally,  Francis,  that  he  fent  him  an  accquittal  of  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  crpwns,  which  that  prince  owed  him. 

A.  D.  1530,  1531.]  It  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  the  king  could 
raife  the  fum  (Updated  for  the  ranfom  of  his  fons,  who  did  not  arrive  in  France 
till  the  firft  of  June,  1530,  when  they  were  met  by  Francis  at  the  abbey  of 
Vegin,  where  he  confummated  his  .marriage  with  Eleanora,  a  princefs  whofe  per- 
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fonal  charms  were  infufficient  to  fix  the  wavering  affections  of  an  amorous  monarch. 
During*  this  interval  of  tranquillity,  Francis  indulged  in  forrowful  reflections  on 
his  pall  misfortunes,  which  he  vainly  fought  to  remedy  by  the  pitiful  fubterfuge 
of  a  fecret  proteftation  againft  the  treaty  of  Cambray. 

Meantime  the  progrefs  of  Lutheranifm  in  Germany  was  rapid  and  extenfive  $ 
and  the  princes  of  the  empire  who  profeffed  thefe  doctrines,  finding  that  liberty 
of  confcience  was  denied  them,  had  combined  in  a  league  for  their  own  defence 
at  Smalcalde  ;  and  becaufe  they  protefted  againft  the  votes  paffed  by  the  Catholic 
.princes  in  the  Imperial  diet  at  Spires,  for  the  defence  of  che  eftabliflied  faith,  they 
thenceforth  received  the  appellation  of  Proie/iants.  Charles  had  undertaken  to 
reduce  them  to  obedience ;  and,  on  pretence  of  fecuring  the  purity  of  religion, 
he  had  laid  a  fcheme  for  aggrandizing  his  own  family.,  by  extending  its  do- 
minion over  all    Germany. 

A.  D.  1532,  1533,  1534.3  The  death  of  the  duchefs  of  Angolemg,  which  » vw-f 
happened  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  September,  1531,  had  delivered  Francis  from 
a  councillor  whofe  paffions  had  frequently  endangered  the  kingdom,  which  her 
wifdom  and  magnanimity  had  contributed  to  protect ;  yet  mindful  of  her  coun- 
cils, he  completed  her  favourite  project  of  annexing  the  duchy  of  Britany  to  the 
jcrown  :  the  ftates  of  that  province  were,  after  much  difficulty,  prevailed  on  to 
abandon  their  claim  of  a  free  and  feparate  principality,  and,  in  the  month  of  Au- 
rguft,   1533,  the  long  wifhed-for  annexation  took  place. 

A.  D.  T-Si5->  ! 536-]  Francis  having  by  this  time  recruited  his  finances,  and 
-indignant  at  the  humiliating  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  feized  the  op- 
portunity of  his  rival's  abfence,  then  engaged  in  breaking  the  chains  of  the  Chris- 
tian captives  in  Africa,  to  renew  his  intrigues  in  Italy.  The  execution  of  Mer- 
•veille,  his  ambaffador  at  Milan,  whom  Sforza  caufed  to  be  privately  put  to  death, 
afforded  him  a  pretence  for  public  heftilities ;  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  by  refufing 
.permiffion  to  the  French  troops  to  pafs  through  Piedmont,  drew  upon  hirafelf  the 
.fir ft  operations  of  war. 

Velley,  at  the  laft  audience  he  had  of  the  emperor,  preffed  the  prince  to  tell 
-him  in  what  manner  he  mould  juftify  himfelf  to  his  mafter  for  having  given  credit 
to  his  promifes:  "  I  beg  your  majefty" — faid  the  ambaffador — "  to  declare  be- 
fore his  holinefs,  whether  it  be  not  true,  that  you  promifed  me  the  Milanefe  for 
.the  duke  of  Orleans?"  The  emperor,  fomewhat  difconcerted  by  a  queftion  thus 
precife,  remained  filent  for  fome  time,  but  being  preiTed  for  an  anfwer,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  made  fuch  a  promife,  but  under  conditions  which  had 
.not  been  fulfilled:  Ve[lv.then  offered  to  fulfil  thofe  conditions;  Charles  replied 
.that  it  was  impoflible.  "Why  then  did  you  promife  them?"  returned  Velley, 
The  emperor  had  recourfe  to  frefh  evafions ;  he  obferved  that  the  time  waspaft  ; 
that  the  king,  by  his  invafion  of  Piedmont,  had  releafed  him  from  his  engage- 
.ments,  and  that  the  Italian  princes  would  oppofe  any  attempt  to  fulfil  them. — To 
iuch  pitiful  fubterfuges  was .  this  powerful  monarch  reduced  by  his  artifice,  diffi- 
^nulation,  and  treachery  J 
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War  was  now  unavoidable,  and  both  monarchs  prepared  for  the  conteft  with 
a  vigour  and  alacrity  equal  to  their  refentment :  but  Francis,  warned  by  the  fatal 
defeat  of  Pavia,  refolved  not  to  rifk  any  decifive  action,  but  to  aft  chiefly  on 
the  defenfive.  He  ftrengthened  the  fortifications  of  all  thofe  towns  which  were 
mod  open  to  attack ;  he  recruited  his  armies,  and  replenished  his  coffers.  The 
chief  command  of  the  troops,  deftined  for  the  defence  of  Picardy,  was  conferred 
on  the  duke  of  Vendome,  who  was  aflifted  by  the  marefchal  de  Montmorenci  ; 
the  duke  of  Guife  commanded  in  Champagne  ;  Humieres  was  ordered  to  defend 
the  province  of  Dauphine,"  and  to  guard  the  paffes  of  the  Alps :  Barbefieux  was 
ftationed  at  Marfeilles ;  and  the  king  himfelf,  with  a  powerful  army,  undertook 
to  defend  the  remaining  part  of  Provence,  againlt  which  he  juftly  concluded  the 
principal  attack  would  be  directed.   * 

De  Leyva,  meanwhile,  made  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  enter  Dauphine,  but  the 
emperor's  real  defign  was  to  get  poffeflion  of  Provence,  which  he  claimed  as  well 
in  his  own  right  as  in  confequence  of  the  ceflion  which  the  duke  of  Bourbon 
had  made  him  of  that  country.  From  the  magicians  and  aftrologers,  whom 
he  confulted  on  this  occafion,  he  received  the  greateft  hopes  of  fuccefs ;  and  fo 
thoroughly  was  he  convinced  that  he  fhould  complete,  with  facility,  the  conqueft 
of  France,  that  he  diftributed  a  variety  of  governments  and  poifeflions,  in  that 
kingdom,  to  his  favourites  and  friends. 

The  king,  meanwhile,  had  completed  the  fortifications  of  fuch  towns  as  were 
capable  of  defence,  demolifhed  others,  and  laid  wafte  the  open  country :  in  his 
camp  at  Valence  he  was  prepared  to  fend  fuccours  wherever  they  might  be 
wanted,  while  Montmorenci  was  fent  to  command  the  camp  at  Avignon,  with 
orders  to  conduct  himfelf  with  the  utmoft  caution  and  prudence,  and  particularly, 
not  to  hazard  a  decifive  action.  Montmorenci  arrived  at  Avignon  on  the  fourth 
of  Auguft,  and,  in  a  council  of  war,  it  was  determined  to  confine  his  operations 
to  the  fecuring  his  camp  from  infult,  and  to  the  preventing  the  enemy  from  form- 
ing any  eftablifhment  on  the  rivers  Rhone  and  Gurance.  As  the  Imperialists  ap- 
proached they  were  alarmed  at  the  face  of  defolation  which  the  country  prefented, 
deftitute  alike  of  food  and  fhelter:  even  Aix  was  difmantled,  notwithstanding  the 
offer  of  Montejan  to  take  the  command  of  it,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  to  de- 
fend it  to  the  Iaft  extremity. 

A  victory  obtained  by  the  van  of  the  Imperial  army,  over  a  detachment  of  the 
French,  under  the  command  of  Montejan  and  Boify,  who  had  extorted  from 
Montmorenci  a  reluftant  permiflion  to  harrafs  the  enemy  on  their  march,  ferved 
both  to  inflate  the  Germans  and  difcourage  the  French,  who  began  to  tremble  in 
their  camp.  The  news  of  this  check  did  not  fo  much  mortify  the  king  as  the 
intelligence  which  he  received,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the  reduction  of  Guife  in 
Picardy.  The  counts  of  Naffau  and  Rieux  had  entered  that  province,  where  the 
duke  of  Vendome  commanded  ;  and  feveral  fkirmifhes  had  taken  place  with  little 
advantage  on  either  fide.  But  Naffau,  after  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  on  Saint- 
Riquier,  at  which  the  female  inhabitants  greatly  contributed  to  his  defeat,  took 
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by  furprife  the  town  of  Guife.  The  neglecl  and  cowardice  of  the  garrifon  were 
i'everely  punifhed,  and  all  the  nobility,  who  were  in  the  place  at  the  time,  were 
degraded  from  their  rank.  But  thefe  difaflers  were  trifling  when  compared  to  one 
which  now  reached  the  ears  of  the  king.  The  dauphin,  on  the  road  to  join  the 
army,  had  flopped  at  Tournon,  where,  after  heating  himfelf  at  tennis,  he  was 
fo  imprudent  as  to  drink  a  glafs  of  cold  water,  in  confequence  of  which  he  ex- 
pired in  four  days.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  appointed  to  convey  the  dread- 
ful intelligence  to  the  king,  but  his  tears  flopped  his  utterance,  and  the  monarch, 
by  one  of  thofe  fr-efentimens  which,  though  often  felt,  cannot  eafily  be  accounted 
for,  was  apprifed  of  that  which  no  one  dared  to  communicate.  Francis  felt  as  a 
father,  and  the  whole  kingdom  joined  in  his  lamentations  for  the  lofs  of  a  fon, 
who  was  an  objecl:  of  univerfal  efleem. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions,  the  emperor  advanced  as  far  as  Marfeilles,  but  all 
his  attempts  to  reduce  that  city  proved  ineffectual,  and  he  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  relinquifh  the  inglorious  fiege.  Finding  his  army  confiderably  reduced, 
and  having  loft  many  of  his  braveft  officers,  he,  at  length,  was  prevailed  on  to 
quit  the  territories  of  France,  where  he  had  neither  gained  honour  nor  advantage. 
He  retreated  in  the  greateft  confufion,  and  the  king  might  eafily  have  deftroyed 
his  army,  had  he  not  been  reftrained  by  the  pertinacious  caution  of  Montmorenci, 
and  by  his  defire  of  reinforcing  the  duke  of  Vendome,  and  of  quieting  the  appre- 
henfions  of  the  jPajifians-  In  Picardy,  the  count  of  Naflau,  after  the  reduction 
of  Guife,  had  laid  fiege  -to  Peronne,  which  was  ably  defended  by  the  marefchal 
-de  Fleuranges5  who  repulfed  the  enemy  in  four  fucceffive  afiaults,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  abandon  the  hopelefs  enterprife  ;  fo  that  Francis,  by  the  prudence 
of  his  own  meafures,  and  the  union  and  valour  of  his  fubje&s,  rendered  abortive 
the  formidable  fehemes  of  his  rival. 

A.  D.  1537.I  Francis,  on  his  return  to  Lyons,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
found  James  the  Fifth,  king  of  Scotland,  who  had,  without  felicitation,  failed 
■to  the  afliftance  of  his  ancient  ally,  with  an  army  of  fifteen  thoufand  men ; 
■though  contrary  winds  had  prevented  him  from  landing,  until  the  campaign  was 
•clofed,  and  the  emperor  had  retired.  The  king  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  the 
generous  conduct  of  the  Scottifh  monarch,  that  he  gave  his  daughter,  the  prin- 
•cefs  Magdalen,  in  marriage,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  on  the  firfl  of 
January,  1537.  Magdalen  dying  within  the  year,  James  took,  for  his  fecond 
wife,  Mary,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Guife,  and  widow  to  the  duke  of  Longu- 
ville,  who  became  mother  to  the  celebrated  Mary  Stuart,  not  lefs  famous  for 
her  beauty  and  accomplifhments,  than  for  the  perfecution  which  fhe  fuftained 
during  her  life,  and  the  calumnies  which  have  been  heaped,  with  illiberal  pro- 
fufion,  on  her  memory. 

A.  D.  1538.]  The  enmity  of  Francis  and  Charles  appears  to  have  exceeded 
their  ftrength,  and  their  coffers  were  exhaufted  by  their  frequent  and  bloody 
•wars.  The  mediation  of  the  pope  was  offered  and  accepted,  and  an  interview  at 
Nice  appointed  between  the  rival  princes.     The  emperor  accordingly  repaired, 
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enthe  third  of  March,  to  Villa-Franca  ;  and  the  king  arrived,  about  the  fame 
time,  at  Villa-Nuova ;  but  ftill  the  two  monarchs  did  not  meet.  Mezerai  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  emperor  was  fearful  of  being  preffed  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  in- 
vefture  of  the  Milanefe,  and  of  having  a  promife  extorted  from  him  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  pope.  Both  Charles  and  Francis  vifited  his  holinefs,  though  at 
different  times  ;  and,  after  much  altercation,  a  truce  for  nine  years  was  at  length 
concluded  between  them,  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,   1538. 

A.  D.  1 539. J  The  emperor,  meanwhile,  found  ample  occupation  in  his  own 
dominions:  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  mindful  of  their  former  immunities,  and  te- 
nacious of  their  ancient  privileges,  had  refufed  to  contribute  to  the  fupport  of" 
the  late  war;  and  erecting  theftandard  of  rebellion,  had  offered,  by  their  depu- 
ties, to  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  the  king  of  France;  but  that  monarch 
ftill  flattering  himfelf  with  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  the  invefture  of  Milan 
from  the  juftice  of  the  emperor,  rejected  the  propofals  of  the  Flemings,  and 
communicated  their  fchemes  and  intentions  to  his. rival — Charles,  though  free 
from  any  danger  on  the  fide  of  France,  was  alarmed  at  the  revolt  of  a  people, 
rich,  turbulent,  and  obftinate.  The  exigency,  he  was  aware,  demanded  his  im- 
mediate prefence,  but  his  dignity  would  not  allow  him  to  pafs  through  Germany 
without  a  train  of  attendants  and  troops  that  muff  neceffarily  have  delayed  him  ; 
and  the  voyage  by  fea  was  dangerous  at  that  advanced  feafon  of  the  year.  In  this 
dilemma,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  his  moil  experienced  counsellors,  he  re- 
folved,  as  the  fhorteft  way,  to  demand  a  paffage  through  the  dominions  of  his 
rival.  To  Francis  he,  at  the  fame  time,  made  a  promife  to  invert,  the  duke  of 
Orleans  with  the  duchy  of  Milan*.  The  French  council  affem'bled  on  the  oc- 
cafion  ;  they  were  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  the  emperor's  requeft  fhould  be 
complied  with,  but  the  majority  were  of  opinion  that  the  invefture  of  Milan 
fhould  be  firfl  granted ;  this,  however,  was  over-ruled  by  Montmorenci  (who 
had  recently  received  the  conftable's  fword)  as  well  as  by  Francis  himfelf ;  who  ■ 
infifted  on  the  propriety  of  placing  a  full  reliance  on  the  generofity  and  juftice  of 
Charles. 

A.  D.  1540.]  On  the  firfl;  of  January,  the  emperor  made  his  public  entry 
into  Paris,  attended  by  all  the  nobility,  magiftrates,  and  municipal  bodies;  the 
dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  rode  on  either  fide  of  him,  and  the  conftable 
followed  him.  But  this  profu$on  of  honours  was  infuflicient  to  remove  the 
apprehenfions  of  Charles,  who,  confcious  that  he  merited  no  kindnefs  from 
his  rival,  began  to  blame  his  own  imprudence  in  putting  himfelf  in  his  power: 
Impreffed  with  thefe  ideas,  he  was  greatly  alarmed  at  a  joke  paffed  on  him  by 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  jumped  up  behind  him,  and  throwing  his  arms  a- 
round  his  waift,  exclaimed — "  Your  Imperial  majefty  is  now  my  prifoner.^ 
Another  time,  the  king,  -who  wrs  candour  itfelf,  told  him,  That  the  duchefs  of 
Etampes  was  of  opinion  he  mould  not  fufter  him  to  leave  Paris,  until  he  had  re- 
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voked  the  treaty  of  Madrid  :  "  If  the  advice  be  good,"  replied  the  emperor,, 
greatly  difconcerted,  "  you  ought  to  follow  it  ;"  at  the  fame  he  purpofely  let  fall 
a  fuperb  diamond,  which  the  duchefs  picked  up,  and  which  he  begged  her  to  ac- 
cept ;  fhe  complied  with  his  requeft,  and,  in  the  fequel,  repaid  his  attention  by 
betraying  the  interefts  of  her  fovereign.  The  king's  fool  having  placed  the  empe- 
ror's name  on  his  lift,  for  having  put  himfelf  in  the  power  of  his  rival,  obferved, 
that  if  the  king  fuffered  him  to  efcape,  he  would  efface  the  emperor's  name,  and 
infert  his  mafter's  in  the  place. 

Charles" remained  fix  days  at  Paris,  but  he  had  no  fooner  reached  his  own  terri- 
tories, than  the  French  ambaffadors  demanded  the  reftitution  of  the  Milanefe  ; 
Charles  relinquifhed  the  difguife  which  was  no  longer  neceffary  to  his  intereft  ;  he 
peremptorily  refufed  to  grant  the  invefture  of  the  Milanefe,  and  denied  that  he  had'' 
ever  made  any  promife  that  could  bind  him  to  an  action  fo  weak  and  imprudent. 

A.  D.  154 1.  j  Francis  was  greatly  enraged  when  he  found  himfelf  the  dupe 
of  his  unprincipled  rival;  and  his  indignation  was  augmented  in  proportion  as  he 
perceived  that  the  credulous  fimplicity  with  with  which  he  had  trufted  him,  ex- 
pofed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  Europe.  He  fufpefted  the  treachery  of  his  own 
fervants;  and,  though  he  had  refolved  on  a  renewal  of  the  war,  he  difmiffed  his 
beft  general,  Montmorenci.  The  caufe  of  the  conftable's  difgrace — who  re- 
ceived orders  to  retire  from  court,  whither  he  did  not  return  until  the  following 
reign — has  never  been  well  afcertained.  Some  authors  pretend  that  the  king  re- 
proached him  with  the  advice  he  had  given  to  truft  to  the  generofity  of  the  em- 
peror, and  even  go  fo  far  as  to  fay  that  the  conftable  maintained  a  criminal  corref-  • 
pondence  with  Charles. 

The  next  objeft  of  the  king's  difpleafure  was  Brion,  whole  pride  was  infupport- 
able,  butwhofe  probity  was  undoubted  :  having  expreffed  his  intention  of  humilia- 
ting the  admiral,  the  chancellor  Poyet  (who  had  been  entrufted  with  the  feals,  on 
the  death  of  du  Prat,  in  1535,)  with  the  prompt  zeal  of  a  courtly  iycophant, 
inftituted  a  procefs  againft  him  for  extortion  and  malverfation,  and,  by  a  bafe 
proftitution  of  the  laws,  pronounced  a  fentence  which  condemned  Brion  to  per- 
petual banifhment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifteen  hundred  thoufand  livres.  The  king, 
enraged  at  this  unjuft  proceeding,  revoked  the  fentence,  and  reftored  the  admiral:' 
to  the  pofleffion  of  his  honours  and  eftates  ;  but  Brion  was  fo  deeply  affected  by 
the  attack  which  had  been  made  on  his  honour,  that  he  furvived  the  revocation  of 
his  fentence  only  two  years.  Poyet  himfelf  was  difgraced,  and  by  a  fentence 
of  the  parliament,  pronounced  on  the  twenty- fourth  of  April,  1545,  was  declar- 
ed incapable  of  holding  any  office  whatever,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  thoufand  livres,  and  to  be  imprifoned  for  five  years. 

Francis  filled  every  court  in  Europe  with  his  negociations  ;  but  Henry;  of  Eng-  - 
land  had  lately  beheld  with  afufpicious  eye  his  frequent  interviews  with  the  em- 
peror, and  his  alliance  with  the  king   of  Scotland  ;  the  pope  frill" maintained  a 
ftrict  neutrality ;  and  fultan  Solyman  alone  embraced  his  proffered  alliance,  and 
declared  himfelf  ready  to  avenge  his  wrongs.     Two  of  the  ambaffadors  of  Fran- 
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cis,  on  their  road  to  Venice,  were  affaffmated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tefino,  at 
the  inftigation  of  the  marquis  del  Guafto,  governor  of  the  Milanefe.  The  French 
monarch  loudly  complained  of  this  bafe  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations  ;  and  de- 
manded the  punifhment  of  the  atrocious  contriver  of  the  guilty  deed;  but  his  de- 
mands were  eluded,  and  he  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  extorting  by  arms 
that  jultice  which  he  vainly  fought  to  obtain  by  negociation. 

A.  D.  1542.]]  Piedmont  and  the  Netherlands  had  been  deftined  by  du  Bellay 
to  become  the  theatre  of  war,  but  the  new  council  rejected  his  plan,  and  regula- 
ted, on  a  far  different  fcale,  the  operations  of  the  enfuing  campaign.  It  was  de- 
termined to  direct  the  principal  efforts  o  the  troops  againft  Perpignan,  the  capital 
of  Rouflillon,  which  was  falfety  alferted  to  be  in  a  defencelefs  (late,  while  another 
army  was  to  be  fent  into  Luxembourg,  to  affift  the  duke  of  Cleves,  who  claimed 
the  king's  protection,  to  enable  him  to  recover  the  duchy  of  Gueldres,  which  had 
been  wrefted  from  him  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  In  purfuance  of  this  plan,  the 
dauphin  was  appointed  to  command  the  army  deftined  for  Rouffillon;  he  had 
■under  him  Annebaut  and  Montpezat,  and  his  orders  were  to  lay  fiege  to  Perpig- 
nan, to  the  relief  of  which  place  it  was  expected  the  emperor  would  march  in 
perfon,  and  in  that  cafe  the  king  intended  to  repair,  himfelf,  to  the  fcene  of  action. 
The  troops  that  were  fent  to  -Luxembourg  were  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  was  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Guife  and  his  fon,  the  count  of  Au- 
male  ;  and  by  the  young  count  of  Enguien. 

In  Rouffillon  the  French  arms  were  far  from  fuccefsful ;  confiderable  delays 
had  occurred  in  collecting  the  troops  deftined  for  that  quarter,  and  fupplying  them 
with  provifions  ;  fo  that  the  emperor  had  fufficient  time  to  put  Perpignan  in  a  pro- 
per ftate  of  defence,  and  to  furnilh  it  with  every  requifite  for  fuftaining  a  long 
liege.  Charles,  however  anxious  he  might  be  for  the  fate  of  that  city,  deter- 
mined not  to  hazard  a  decifive  engagement ;  but  committed  the  defence  of  it  to 
the  perfevering  valour  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  The  French,  after  a  fiege  of  three 
months,  wafted  by  difeafe,  and  repulfed  in  various  attacks,  received  orders  from 
Francis  to  abandon  the  enterprife,  and  return  to  their  own  country  :  the  duke  of 
Alva  made  a  vain  attempt  to  harrafs  them  on  their  retreat ;  his  efforts  were  frus- 
trated by  the  vigilance  of  the  dauphin  ;  and  the  army  reached  France  in  fafety. 

A.  D.  1543.3  In  the  enfuing  campain  the  plan  of  operations  was  changed, 
"Rouffillon  was  neglefted,  and  the  principal  efforts  of  the  French  were  directed 
againft  the  Netherlands.  The  intention  of  Francis  was  to  fortify  Landrecy,  for 
which  purpofe  he  fixed  his  camp  at  Marolles.  A  detachment  of  the  army,  com- 
luanded  by  the  dauphin,  reduced  Aimeries,  Maubeuge,  and  Barlemont-upon- 
Sombre;  while  the  count  of  Aumale  extended  his  incurfions  to  the  gates  of 
Avefne. 

As  foon  as  the  fortifications  of  Landrecy  were  completed,  the  king  left  his  camp 
at  Marolles,  and  laid  fiege  to  Luxembourg,  which  he  fpeedily  reduced,  and  which 
he  expreffed  his  determination  of  keeping  as  an  amends  for  the  lofs  of  the  Mila- 
nefe.     He  then  detached  Annebaut,  with  ten  thoufand  infantry,  and  four  hundred 
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men  at  arms,  to  the  afllftance  of  the  duke  of  Cleves  ;  but  that  prince  had  already 
made  his  peace  with  the  emperor,  and  agreed  to  join  Charles  againfl  Francis,  his 
friend  and  ally.  The  Imperialifts,  meanwhile,  under  the  counts  of  Roeux  and 
Roquenldoff,  had  inverted  Landrecy,  and  the  king  now  marched  with  his  whole 
army  to  the  relief  of  that  town,  where  he  firft  received  intelligence  of  the  alli- 
ance which  had  been  formed  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  September,  1542,  James  the  Fifth,  king  of  Scotland, 
had  expired  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  leaving  only  an  infant-daughter,  the  celebra- 
ted Mary  Stuart,  by  his  confort  Mary  of  Lorraine.  The  difputes  with  regard  to 
the  regency,  during  the  minority  of  the  young  princefs,  filled  Scotland  with  con- 
fufion.  Henry  formed  the  defign  of  uniting  Scotland  to  his  own  dominions,  by 
marrying  his  fon  Edward  to  theheirefs  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  he  engaged  Hamil- 
ton, earl  of  Arran,  who  claimed  the  regency,  as  next  heir  to  the  crown,  after 
Mary,  to  fecond  his  plan.  But  his  project  was  thwarted  by  cardinal  Beaton,  pri- 
mate of  Scotland,  who  alfo  afpired  to  the  regency,  and  who  perfuaded  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Scottifh  nobles  to  oppofe  the  projected  alliance  with  England.  As  a 
war  was  fully  expected  to  be  the  confequence  of  this  oppofition,  the  cardinal  found 
it  neceflary  to  make  an  immediate  application  to  France,  and  to  crave  the  affiftance 
of  that  ancient  ally,  during  the  prefent  diftrefies  of  the  Scottiih  nation.  Mathew 
Stuart,  earl  of  Lenox,  a  young  nobleman  of  a  great  family,  was,  at  that  time,  in 
the  French  court ;  and  Francis  being  informed  that  he  was  engaged  in  ancient  and 
hereditary  enmity  with  the  Hamiltons,  who  had  murdered  his  father,  fent  him 
over  to  his  native  country,  as  a  fupport  to  the  cardinal  and  the  queen-mother  ;  and 
he  promifed  that  a  fupply  of  money,  and,  if  neceflary,  even  military  fuccours, 
fhould  be  foon  difpatched  after  him.  By  this  means  the  French  party  acquired  a 
decided  fuperiority  over  that  of  the  Engliflx  in  Scotland. 

Henry  now  refolved  to  break  with  France,  and  to  unite  his  arms  with  thofe  of 
the  emperor,  notwithftanding  the  ill  treatment  he  had  formerly  experienced  from 
Charles.  He  pretended  that  Francis  had  engaged  to  fupport  the  Scots  againfl  the 
power  of  England*.  He  had  received  information  of  fome  railleries  which  the 
French  king  had  thrown  out  againfl:  his  conduct  with  regard  to  his  wives  ;  he  was 
difgufled  that  Francis,  after  fo  many  obligations  which  he  owed  him,  had  facrifi- 
ced  him  to  the  emperor  ;  and  in  the  confidence  of  friendfhip,  had  rafhly  revealed 
his  fecrets  to  that  fubtle,  intriguing,  and  interefted  monarch  ;  and  he  complained, 
that  regular  payments  were  never  made  of  the  fums  due  to  him  by  France,  and  of 
thepenfion  which  had  been  promifed.  Impelled  by  thefe  various  motives,  he  ali- 
enated himfelf  from  his  ancient  friend  and  confederate,  and  formed  a  league  with 
the  emperor,  who  very  earneftly  courted  his  alliance. 

In  confequence  of  this  league,  fix  thoufand  Englifh  troops  were  fent  to  join  the 
Imperialists,  then  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Landrecy,  which  the  emperor  covered 
with  an  army  of  above  forty  thoufand  men.    Francis  advanced  at  the  head  of 
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an  army  not  much  inferior,  as  if  he  intended  to  give  the  emperor  battle,  or 
oblige  him  to  abandon  the  fiege-:  but  while  thefe  rival  monarchs  were  facing 
'each  other,  the  French  king  found  means  to  throw  fuccors  into  Landrecy  ;  and 
having  thus  effected  his  purpofe,  he  fkilfully  made  a  retreat.  Charles  fent  Gon- 
,zaga  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  French  army  ;  but  that  general  was  vigourfly  re- 
ceived and  luccefsfully  repulfed  by  Briflac  ;  and  the  emperor,  finding  the  feafon 
far  advanced,  defpaired  of  fuccefs  in  his  enterprife,  and  found  it  neceflary  to  raife 
the  fiege  ;  in  his  retreat,  -however,  he  took  Cambrai  by  furprife,  and  placed  an 
Imperial  garrifon   in  that  city. 

A.  D.  1544.  J  The  next  campaign  opened  with  greater  vigour,  and  was  at- 
tended with  greater  fuccefs.  The  young  count  of  Enguien,  who  was  now  en- 
trufted  with  the  command  of  the  French  forces  in  Piedmont,  greatly  refembled 
the  unfortunate  duke  of  Nemours,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cerignoles ; 
with  the  valour  of  the  braveft  foidier  he  combined  the  {kill  of  the  moft  experien- 
ced general,  and  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  duke,  inafmuch  as  his  military  ta- 
lents were  not  fullied  by  temerity.  On  the  fourteenth  of  April  the  two  armies 
met  near  Cerizoles ;  victory  for  a  while  remained  doubtful ;  (he  then  feemed  to 
incline  to  the  Imperialifts,  and  the  flight  of  a  body  of  Italians,  under  the  count  de 
Gryeres,  induced  Enguien  to  believe  the  day  was  loft  ;  but  the  fpirited  exertions 
of  the  French  nobility  and  their  gallant  followers  foon  reftored  order  to  the  army, 
and,  preffing  forward  with  impetuous  valour,  the  enemy  were  routed  and  put  to 
flight.  Enguien  wiflied  to  purfue  them,  but  be  was  checked  by  the  prudent  ad- 
vice of  an  old  officer,  who  begged  him  to  recollect  the  fate  of  the  duke  of  Ne- 
mours. The  victory  was  complete  ;  ten  thoufand  of  the  Imperialists  perilhed  on 
the  field,  four  thoufand  were  taken  prifoners,  and  all  their  baggage,  artillery  and 
ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Del  Guafto,  who  had  received  a 
wound  in  the  knee,  retreated  to  Afte,  but  the  inhabitants  refufing  to  admit  him, 
be  hafiened  to  Milan.  Enguien  now  reduced,  with  facility,  the  town  of  Carigna- 
no,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  marquifate  of  Montferrat ;  intelligence  of  his 
fuccefs  being  difpatched  to  the  king,  it  was  fpeedily  forwarded  to  all  the  foreign 
courts  ;  the  duchy  of  Milan  was  ready  to  fubmit  to  the  French  ;  all  Italy  was.  in 
motion;  even  the  kingdom  of  Naples  exhibited  fymptoms  of  difcontent  ;  but 
^j,  Enguien  was  unfortunately,  incapicitated  from  improving  thefe  advantages,  by 

the  formidable  preparations  of  the  king  of  England.  Henry,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  July,  landed  at  Calais  with  thirty  thoufand  men,  attended  by  the  principal  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  England.  The  Englilh  army  was  foon  joined  by  the  count  of 
Buren,  admiral  of  Flanders,  with  ten  thoufand  foot,  and  four  thoufand  horfe. 

The  emperor,  with  an  army  of  near  fixty  thoufand  men,  had  taken  the  field 
.much  earlier  than  Henry  ;  and  that  he  might  lofe  no  time  while  he  waited  for  the 
march  of  his  confederate,  he  fate  down  before  Luxembourg,  which  he  took  ;  he 
thence  proceeded  to  Commercy  on  the  Meufe,  which  was  furrendered  to  him  :  but 
the  obftinate  refiftance  of  the  garrifon  of  Saint  Dizier  made  the  emperor  defpair  of 
reducing  the  place,  and  (as  a  fcarcity  of  jrovifions  began  to  prevail  in  his  camp) 
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had  the  dauphin's  army  marched  to  its  relief,  it  is  moll:  probable  he  would  have 
raifed  the  fiege.  But  the  dauphin  was  reflrained  from  acting  by  the  king's  pofitive 
orders  ;  and  the  treachery  of  tire  duchefs  of  Etampes  relieved  Charles  from  the 
difficulties  under  which  he  laboured  ;  flie  gave  him  fecret  intelligence  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  French  council ;  Are  informed  him  of  the  place  where  the  dau- 
phin had  left,  under  a  {lender  guard,  an  ample  fupply  of  previfsons  ;  and  (he  even 
forged  the  fignature  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  in  a  letter  addreffed  to  the  count  of 
Sancene,  requeuing  that  nobleman  to  give  up  Saint  Dizier,  as  it  would  be  rm- 
poffible  to  march  to  its  relief*.  This  town  was  accordingly  fur-rendered  to 
Charles,  after  it  had  fuftained  a  fiege  of  fix  weeks. 

The  emperor,  after  the  reduction  of  Saint  Dizier,  purfued  his  march  along  the 
banks  of  the  Marne,  and  pitched  his  camp  immediately  oppofite  to  that  of  the 
French,  who  were  only  divided  from  him  by  the  river.  As  the  dauphin  was  not 
permitted  to  hazard  a  battle,  Charles  proceeded  to  take  pofleffion  of  Epernay  and 
Chateau-Thierry.  The  news  of  his  progrefs  filled  the  Parifians  with  alarm;  they 
haflened  to^quit  the  capital,  and  the  roads  to  Rouen  and  Orleans  were  covered 
with  waggons  loaded  with  their  wives,  children  and  effects.  The  king  endeavour- 
ed, by  his  prefcnee  and  exhortations,  to  infpire  his  fubjefts  with  confidence; 
while  the  dauphin,  by  a  forced  march,  contrived  to  throw  himfeif  between  the 
forces  of  Charles  and  the  capital ;  and  he  fent  a  ftrong  detachment  of  feven  or 
eight  thoufimd  infantry,-  and  four  hundred  men  at  arms,  to  the  affiftance  of  the 
Parifians,  under  the  conduct  of  de  Lorges,  who  fixed  his  camp  at  Lagny.  The 
emperor,  aftonifhed  at  the. dauphin's  vigilance  and  activity,  turned  to  the  left,  and 
marched  to  Soiffons.  Finding  his  fchemes  for  fubduing  France  were  likely  to  prove 
abortive,  he  propofed  terms  of  accommodation  to  the  king,  and  conferences 
were  accordingly  opened  at  Crefpy  in  the  Laonnois,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded 
•on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  1544.  Francis  agreed  to  relinquifh  his  acquifi- 
tions  in  Piedmont  and  Savoy ;  .and  the  emperor  engaged,  in  the  fpace  of  two 
•years,  to  bellow  on  the  duke  of  Orleans  his  daughter  or  his  niece  in  marriage, 
with  the  Low  Countries  or  the  Milanefe  as  a  dower.  This  peace,  though  highly 
advantageous  to  the  king,  as  it  relieved  him  from  the  efforts  of  his  molt  powerful 
enemy,  was  highly  blamed  by  his  fubjec~ts. 

A.  D.  1545.-]  The  war  between  England  and  France  was  not  diftinguifhed  this 
year  by  any  memorable  event.  Francis  equipped  a  fleet  of  above  two  hundred 
fail,  befides  gallies,  which  he  enfrufted  to  the  command  of  the  admiral  Annebaut  ; 
and  having  embarked  fome  land  forces  on  board,  he  fent  them  to  make  a  defcerrt 
In  Englandf.  They  failed  to  the  ifle  of  Wight,  where  they  found  the  Englifh 
.fleet  lying  at  anchor  at  Saint  Helen's.  It  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  fail ;  and 
the  Englifh  admiral  thought  it  moft  advifable  to  remain  in  that  road,  in  hopes  of 
drawing  the  French  among  the  narrow  paffages  and  rocks  which  were  unknown  to 
them.     The  rival  fleets  cannonaded  each  other  for  two  days  5  and,  except  the 

*  Garnier.  -t  Membirs  de  Du  Bellay. 
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finking  of  the  Mary  Rofe,  one  of  the  largeft  veflels  in  the  Englifh  fleet,  the  da- 
mage on  both  fides  was  inconfiderable.  The  French  landed  troops  in  the  ifle  of 
Wight,  and  committed  depredations  on  the  circumjacent  country, '  but  being  re- 
pulfed  by  the  provincial  militia,  they  retired  to  their  fliips,  and  foon  after  fet  fail 
for  France.  They  were,  however,  again  driven  by  the  wind  on  the  coaft  of  Eng- 
land, where  they  met  with  the  Englifh  fleet,  and  a  frefh  cannonading  enfued, 
which  proved  no  more  decifive  than  the  foregoing.  It  was  indeed  fcarcely  poffible, 
that  a  fleet  could,  at  that  time,  without  boarding,  obtain  any  confiderable  advan- 
tage over  the  enemy.  The  cannon  were  commonly  fo  ill  ferved,  that  Du  Lan- 
gey  obferves  in  his  memoirs,  as  a  circumftance  fomewhat  fingular,  that  each 
of  thefe  numerous  fleets,  in  an  engagement  which  lafted  two  hours,  fired  full  three 
hundred  fhot ;  when  a  fingle  veflel  could  now,  without  difficulty,  perform  thrice 
as  much. 

Francis's  chief  intention  in  equipping  fo  powerful  a  fleet  was  to  prevent  the  Eng- 
glifh  from  throwing  fuccours  into  Boulogne,  which  he  intended  to  befiege;  and, 
for  that  purpofe,  he  ordered  a  fort  to  be  built,  by  which  he  propofed  to  block  up  the 
harbour.  After  a  confiderable  lofs  of  money  and  time,  the  fort  was  found  fo  ill— 
conftrudted,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it;  and  though  he  had  collected,  on 
that  frontier,  an  army  of  near  forty  thoufand  men,  he  was  not  able  to  effecl:  any 
confiderable  enterprife.  He  broke  into  the  territory  of  Oye,  an  extent  of  country 
which  lies  near  Calais,  and  which  ferved  commonly  to  fupply  the  garrifon  with  pro- 
vifions;  and  he  laid  it  entirely  wafte  by  fire  and  fword.  Several  fkirmifhes  enfued 
between  the  French  and  Englifh,  in  one  of  which  the  count  of  Aumale  received  a 
remarkable  wound.  A  lance  was  run  into  his  head  between  his  eye  and  nofe;  and 
notwithftanding  that  the  lance  broke,  and  the  head  of  it  remained  in  the  wound, 
he  was  not  difmounted  by  fo  violent  a  fhock,  and  the  head  of  the  lance  being  ex- 
tracted by  the  fkill  of  an  eminent  furgeon,  Aumale  afterwards  recovered,  and  be- 
came extremely  famous  under  the  name  of  duke  of  Guile. 

A.  D.  1546.]  A  new  war  was  now  expected  with  the  emperor,  as  the  treaty  of 
Crefpy  had  been  rendered  void  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Annebaut 
•and  the  chancellor  Olivier  were  difpatched  to  the  Imperial  court,  to  propofe  a  frefh 
treaty  to  Charles;  but  that  prince,  who  was  then  occupied  with  the  troubles  occa- 
iioned  by  the  league  of  Smalcalde,  deferred  his  anfwer,  under  various  pretences, 
until  he  had  obtained  from  the  Flemings  the  fuccours  he  had  demanded,  and  had 
fucceeded  in  his  efforts  to  difunite  the  league;  he  then  replied — without  explaining 
his  intentions — that  he  fhould  not  engage  in  a  war  unlef's  he  were  attacked.  This 
was  conftrued  into  a  refufal  of  the  king's  demands;  and  Francis,  accordingly,  put 
all  his  frontier  towns  in  a  proper  ftate  of  defence.  The  emperor  Mated  fome  objec- 
tions to  the  fortifying  Villa-Franca,  which,  he  pretended,  was  a  fief  of  the  empire; 
but  du  Bellay,  by  the  production  of  ancient  records,  convinced  him  of  his  error. 
Charles  gave  up  the  point,  but,  in  order  to  oppofe  one  barrier  to  another,  he  re- 
ftored  the  fortifications  of  Damvilliers,  which  had  been  difmantled  by  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  in  1542. 
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A.  D.  J  547.]  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
count  of  Enguien,  who  had  acquired  an  immortal  reputation  by  the  victory  of 
Cerizoles  ;  and  the  lofs  of  both  thefe  princes  impreffed  Francis  with  a  grief  which 
nothing  could  mitigate.  The  remaining  hours  of  his  life  were  embittered  by 
domeftic  contention,  arifing  from  the  difputes  which  prevailed  between  the  duchefs 
of  Etampes  and  Diana  ofPoictiers  ;  he  was  fenfibly  effected  by  the  death  of  Hen- 
ry of  England,  to  whom  he  was  perfonally  attached.  A  flow  fever  continually 
preyed  upon  him  ;  he  wandered  from  one  palace  to  an  another,  in  a  ftate 
of  langour  and  depreffion,  and,  at  length,  expired  at  Rambouillet,  on  the  thirty- 
firlf.  of  March,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-third  of  his  reign- 
Francis  employed  his  laft  moments  in  giving  ufeful  council  to  the  dauphin; 
he  advifed  him  never  to  recal  Montmorenci ;  nor  to  promote  the  elevation  of  the 
Guifes  ;  to  retain  in  his  fervice  the  cardinal  de  Tournon,  and  the  admiral  Anne- 
baut ;  and,  finally,  to  fpare,  protect,  and  relieve  his  fubjects  :  but,  unhappily,  no 
part  of  this  advice  was  followed. 

Francis  had,  for  his  firft  wife,  Claude  of  France,  daughter  to  Lewis  the  Twelfth, 
and  Anne  of  Brittany  ;  this  princefs  died  in  1524.  In  1530  he  married  Eleanora 
of  Auflria,  filter  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  widow  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  By 
his  fecond  wife  he  had  no  children  ;  by  the  firft,  he  had  the  dauphin,  Francis, 
who  died  in  1545  ;  Henry,  who  fucceeded  him  on  the  throne  ;  Charles,  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  died  in  1545  ;  Louifa-Charlotta  ;  Magdelen,  who  married  James 
the  Fifth  of  Scotland  :  and  Margaret,  who  efpoufed  Emanual  Philibert,  duke  of 
Savoy. 

Francis,  who  was  a  great  patron  of  the  fciences,  had  formed  a  plan  for  the 
erection  of  a  college  for  the  ftudy  of  dead  languages  ;  but  he  never  put  it  in  exe- 
cution: he  eftablifhed,  however,  falaries  «for  proreffors  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Latin,  phyfic  and  furgery.  A  mathematical  profefibr  was  alfo  eftablifiied  during 
his  reign  ;  and  the  ftudy -of  natural  plilofophy  began  to  be  cultivated  with  dilli- 
gence  and  fuccefs. 

From  the  year  1528  to  1534,  perpetual  fummer  prevailed  in  France  ;  during 
four  years  not  two  days'  froft  was  experienced  ;  nature,  exhaufted  by  a  contin- 
ued heat,  inceflantly  produced  bloflbms,  but  had  not  ftrength  to  bring  the  fruit 
to  maturity  :  a  fcarcity  of  provifions  was  the  confequence  of  this  phenomenon; 
the  harveft  was  fcarcely  fufficient  to  fupply  feed  for  the  following  year.  Worms, 
and  infects  of  every  kind,  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  and  deftroyed  the  little  fruit 
which  the  earth  yielded.  A  moft  dreadful  famine  prevailed,  and  the  confumption 
of  unwholefome  food  gave  rife  to  a  diforder  which  carried  off  one-fourth  of  the 
.inhabitants  of  France*. 

*  Gaillard. 
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A.  D.  1547.]  raENRY  the  Second  completed  his  twenty-eighth  year,  the 
<?ery  day  on  which  he  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  which  was  the  thirty-firft  of 
March ;  though  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  did  not  take  place  till  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  July.  He  was  poffefled  of  the  full  vigour  both  of  body  and  of  mind  j 
handfome  in  his  perfon,  but  aukward  in  his  manners  and  addrefs ;  accomplifhed 
in  all  the  martial  exercifes  of  the  age,  but  averfe  from  application  to  bufinefs., 
and  from  every  purfuit  which  required  ftudy  and  attention*.  An  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  the  fair  fex,  he  was  grateful  to  ail  who  favoured  his  prevailing  paffion^; 
and  as  Diana  de  Poiftiers  had  firft  initiated  him  in  the  fchool  of  love,  fhe  had 
acquired  an  unlimited  afcendancy  over  the  mind  of  the  youthful  monarch. 

Notwithstanding  the  dying  injunctions  of  his  father,  Henry  haftened  to  recall 
the  conftable  Montmorenci,  whom  he  re-eftablilhed  in  the  poffeffion  of  all  his 
honours,  and  to  whom  he  paid  the  fum  of  one  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  the 
amount  of  his  falary,  as  conftable,  during  the  five  years  which  he  had  paffed  in 
exile.  The  conftable  exerted  his  newly-acquired  power  for  the  gratification  of 
his  private  revenue.  The  duchefs  of  Etampes,  who  had  greatly  contributed  to 
procure  his  banifliment,  was  the  firft  to  feel  the  effects  of  his  refentment :  fhe  was 
lent  back  to- her  hufband,  and  ftripped  of  all  the  poffeffions  which  the  profufe 
bounty  of  the  late  monarch  had  lavifhed  on  her.  The  hotel  d'Etampes  was 
given  to  Diana  of  PoictierSj  and  her  eftate  at  Chevreufe  to  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
rainsf.  All  the  old  minifters  were  difmiffed,  fome  of  them  imprifoned,  and 
mod  of  them  perfecuted.     The  requeft  of  Francis  the  Firft  to  his  fon  to  reprefs 

•3f  Brantome. — Matthieu.Mem.  de  la  Vienville.  M.S.  de  Fontanieu. 
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the  dangerous  ambition  of  the  houfe  of  Guife,  was  equally  difregarded  with  his; 
other  injunctions,  and  that  potent- family  was  foon  received  into  favour,  and  en- 
triifled  with  the  confidence  of  Henry.  To  this  imprudent  conduct  may  be  traced 
the  origin  of  thofe  factions  and  leagues  which  tended',  at  a  fubfequent  period, 
to  defolate  the  kingdom.  Five  "different  parties  were  already  formed  in  France  ; 
the  firft  of  which  was  headed  by  Diana  of  Poicliers  ;  the  fecond,  by  the  con-- 
ftable  ;  the  third,  by  the  houfe  of  Guife;  the  fourth,  by  the  marefchalStk  Andre; 
and  the  fifth,  by  Catherine  of  Medicis. 

Montmorenci,  by  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  adminiftration,  and  by  en- 
joying the  two  important  offices  of  fecretary  of  war,  and  fecretary  for  foreign- 
affairs,  poffeffed  the  means  of  augmenting  the  number  of  his  creatures  and  parti- 
zans  ;  but  the  extreme  feverity  of  his  difpofition,  his  avarice,  and  exceffive 
partiality  for  his  numerous  relations,  difgufted  a  confiderable  part  of  the  higher 
order  of  nobles.  During  the  preceding  reign  he  had  fcarcely  fuftered  a  iingle 
year  to  pafs  away,  without  extending  his  domains  by  fome  new  acquisitions.  He 
difplayed  lefs  ardour  in  the  attainment  of  titles  and'  honours,  than  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth  ;  and  as  he  was  in  no  hafte  to  procure  the  dignity  of  a  duke9 
he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  himfelf  preceded  in  all  the  public  ceremonies  by 
the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Guife. 

Thofe  princes  purfued  a  very  different  line  of  conduct  from  tirat  which  had". 
been  adopted  by  the  conftable  :- affable,  generous,  and   more  anxious  to  obtain 
honours  than  to  accumulate  wealth,  they  fought  no  other  poffeffions  than  what 
they  inherited  from  their  anseftors,  and  titles  were  the  fole  objects  of  their  folici- 
tations.      Befides   the  two  duchies  of   Guife  and  Aumale,   they  procured  the 
erection  of  feveral  eftates  they  poffeffed  in  the  province  of  Maine-  into  a  marqui-  - 
fate,    and  the  barony  of  Joinville  into  a  principality- 
Catharine  of  Medicis  had  been  married  to  the  king  while  only  duke  of  Or- 
leans, and;  when  he  had  barely  completed  his  thirteenth  year  ;  fhe  had  fome  time 
fince,  brought  him  a  fon,  who  was   named  Francis ;  but  fhe  was  neverthelefs 
holden  in  contempt,  as  well  by  Henry-  himfelf,  as   by  all  who  furrounded  him  y 
yet  the  pliancy  of  her  difpofition,  and  her  profound  difllmulation,-  had,  at  length., 
enabled  h:r  to  become  the  head  of  a  party.     By  careffing  the  duchefs  of  Valentr- 
nois,  whom  fhe  detefted  ;  by  perpetually  flattering  the  pride,   and  afking  the  ad- 
vice  of   the  conftable,    whom  fhe  confidered  as  her  greateft  enemy;    and  by 
flopping  at  nothing  which  could,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  promote  the  object  fhe 
had  in  view;  fhe  obtained  many  confiderable  favours^  as  well  for  herfelf-  as  her 
partifans. 

The  reft  of  the  courti,  or  rather  the  whole  nation,  were  divided  between  the 
four  firft  parties,  by  whofe  recommendation  all  military  promotions,  all  offices, 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  all  penfions  and  employments,  were  diftributed;  fo  that 
the  king,  no  longer' confidered  as  the  fountain  of  honours  and  rewards,  was 
holden  in  little  eftimation  by  his  Subjects. 
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Francis  de  Vivonne,  lord  of  Chateigneraie,  and  Guy  de  Chabot,  lord  of  Jarnac, 
both  natives  of  the  province  of  Angoumois,  had  been  introduced  at  the  court  of 
'Francis  the  Firft,  nearly  at  the  fame  time  ;  one  of  them  was  placed  in  the  dau- 
phin's houfhold,  and  the  other  in  that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans;  and  notwith- 
uaniling  the  antipathy  which  prevailed  between  their  refpecbive  mailers,  and  which 
extended  to  the  partifans  and  dependants  of  either  prince,  thefe  young  noblemen 
>hacl  ever  preferved  a  fmcere  friendfhip  for  each  other.  The  whole  court  was 
nftonifhed  at  the  magnificence  difplayed  by  Jarnac;  and  la  Chateigneraie,  wh9 
was  better  acquainted  than  any  one  elfe  with  the  circumftances  of  his  friend, 
having  expreffed  a  wifli  to  know  whence  he  derived  his  refources,  was  informed 
by  Jarnac,  in  confidence,  that  he  was  fupplied  with  money  by  his  mother-in-law, 
.with  whom  he  maintained  a  criminal  connection  ;  this  report  ibon  reached  the 
ears  of  Jarnac's  father.  He  immediately  fent  for  hisfon,  who  denied  the  charge, 
and  requefted  he  would  inflantly  accompany  him  to  court,  that  he  might  Tee 
in  what  manner  he  would  confound  the  perfon  who  dared  to  caluminate  him. 
They  accordingly  repaired  thither,  and  entering  the  apartment  v/here  the  court 
~was  affembled,  young  Jarnac  exclaimed  aloud,  that  whoever  affcrted  that  he  main- 
tained a  criminal '  inter coiirfe  with  his  mother-in-law,  was  a  liar,  and  a  coward.  As 
la  Chateigneraie  could  not  fufFer  this  challenge  to  remain  unanfwered  without 
•dithonouring  himfelf  in  the  eyes  of  his  matter,  and,  indeed,  without  expofing 
the  dauphin  himfelf  to  the  imputation  of  falfhood,  he  boldly  replied,  that  Jarnac 
had  imprudently  boafted  of  that  which  he  now  fo  proudly  denied  ;  and  that  he 
would  extort  from  him  a  confeflion  of  the  fact :  it  was  now  refolved  that  a 
judicial  combat  mould  take  place  ;  and  the  lifts  were  accordingly  marked  out  at 
Saint  German  en  Laye,  where  Henry  attended  in  perfon,  and  the  conftable, 
afliited  by  the  marefchals  of  France,  was  judge  of  the  field. 

Having  o'oferved  all  the  forms  prefcribed  by  the  laws  of  chivalry,  the  two 
combatants  attacked  each  other  fword  in  hand ;  la  Chateigneraie,  who  was  one 
of  the  moil  robuft  men  of  the  age,  confided  in  his  ftrengfh,  while  Jarnac  trufled 
to  his  fuperior  agilitv  ;  the  latter,  covering  his  head  with  his  ffiield,  bent  beneath 
the  vigorous  blows  of  his  adverfary,  till  having  watched  an  opportunity,  he 
aimed  two  fuccefsful  ftrokes  at  his  left  ham,  which  was  left  uncovered  that  the 
motion  of  his  leg  might  not  be  impeded.  The  aftonifliment  of  the  fpectators, 
when  they  beheld  that  warrior  whofe  brows  they  were  in  momentary  expectation 
of  feeing  encircled  with  the  wreath  of  victory,  lay  proftrate  on  the  ground,  was 
inexpreffible.  While  la  Chateigneraie  lay  in  a  ftate  of  infenfibilily,  Jarnac  ap- 
proached the  fcaffold  where  the  king  was  feated,  and  falling  on  his  knees, 
exclaimed,  "  Sire,  I  am  fufliciently  revenged  if  you  believe  me  innocent.  I  refign 
"  my  adverfary  to  you,  and  entreat  you  to  impute  all  that  has  pafied  entirely  to 
"  to  our  own  levity  and  though tlefTbefs."  He  then  returned  to  la  Chateigneraie, 
who  had,  by  this  time,  recovered  his  fenfes,  and  endeavoured  to  extort  from  him 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  innocence ;  but  the  wounded  warrior  rifing  on  his 
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knees,  drew  his  dagger,  and  endeavoured  to  reach  his  opponent ;  but  his  flrength 
failed  him,  and  he  again  funk  to  the  ground.  Although  la  Chateigneraie  had  loft 
a  vaft  quantity  of  blood,  the  furgeons,  after  examining  the  wound,  expreffed  their 
©pinion  that  a  cure  might  eafily  be  effected  ;  but  their  patient,  indignant  at  the 
triumph  of  his  adverfary,  tore  off  the  drefhngs,  and  obitinately  rejecting  all. 
offers  of  affiftance,  foon  after  expired. 

The  rapacioufnefs  of  the  leaders  of  the  different  factions,  by  occafioning  the 
creation  of  many  new  places,  greatly  encreafed  the  public  expenditure,  and,  of 
courfe,  caufed  a  deficit  in  the  revenue.  As  it  was  deemed  impolitic  to  mark  the 
commencement  of  a  reign  by  an  augmentation  of  impofts,  indirect  means  for  pro- 
curing the  neceffary  fum  were  fought  for,  and  the  following  adopted: — the  value 
of  the  mark  of  gold  was  raifed  fix  livres,  twelve  fols,  fix  derniers,  which  made 
it  worth  one  hundred  and  feventy-two  thoufand  livres,  the  mark  of  filver  was 
raifed  from  fourteen  livres  ten  fols,  to  fifteen  livres :  crown  lands,  to  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  livres  were  expofed  to  fate  ;  the  tenths  levied 
on  the  clergy  were  doubled ;  a  free  gift  was  exacted  from  the  principal  towns  in 
the  kingdom;  and  fome  trifling  additions  were  privately  made  to  the  Gabelle  in 
the  provinces  beyond  the  Loire. 

The  Roman  pontiff,  with  much  reluctance,  and  after  long  delays,  had  at  lafl 
fummoned  a  general  council,  which  had  affembled  at  Trent,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  December,  1 545,  and  had  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  months  been  employed,  both 
in-correcting  the  abufes  of  the  church,  in  afcertaining  her  doctrines,  and  in  con- 
demning the  tenets  of  Luther.  The  French  monarch  had  obferved  with  concern, 
that  the  emperor,  atwhofe  infligation  this  aflembly  had  been  fummoned,  affumedL 
a  kind  of  dictatorial  authority  over  the  fathers,  and  fought  to  render  them  the 
inftruments  of  his  ambition  and  policy. 

Charles  the  Fifth  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  make,  religion  fubfervient  to  his 
intereft:  he  was  refolved  to  employ  the  imputation  of  herefy  as  a  pretence  for 
fubduing  the  proteftant  princes,  and  oppreffmg  the  liberties  of  Germany ;  but 
found  it  neceffary  to  cover  his  intentions  under  deep  artifice,  and  to  prevent  the 
combination  of  his  adverfaries.  He  feparated  the  palatinate  and  the  elector  of 
Brandenburgh  from  the  proteftant  confederacy  :  he  took  arms  againft  the  elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  :  he  took  the  former  prifbner  at  the  battle 
of  Mulhaufen,  and  treated  him  in  the  moft  unfeeling  and  inhuman  manner  :  by 
a  bafe  violation  of  his  word,  and  a  dereliction  of  every  principle  of  honour,  he 
detained  the  latter  captive^  after  he  had  granted  him  a  fafe-condu£h.  He  feemed- 
to  have  obtained  the  fummit  of  his  ambition  ; ,  and  the  German  princes;,  aftonifh- 
ed  at  his  fuccefs,  and  deprived  of  their  ufual  refources  by  the  death  of  Francis 
the  Firft,  and  Henry  the  Eighth,  were  no  longer  able  to  withftand  his  power. 
Henry  indeed,  was  willing  to  afford  them  affiftance,  but  he  rather  chofe  to  inter- 
fere in  favour  of  Scotland,  his  ancient  ally,  which,  even  before  the  death  of .  the 
late  king,  had  loudly  claimed  the  prote&ien  of .  the  French  monarchy. . 
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Henry  who  was  deeply  intereftedin  preventing  the  union  of  Scotland  and  Eng. 
land,  eonfented  to  furnifh,  at  his  own.expence,  the  fuccours  required  for  the  defence 
of  the  former  kingdom,  on  condition  that  the  Scottifh  parliament  mould,  by  a  formal 
act,  decree  that  their  young  fovereign  mould  give  tier  hand  to  the  dauphin  Francis, 
who,  -in  confequence  of  this  alliance,  mould  govern  both  kingdoms.  The  parliament 
was  accordingly  fummoned  to  meet  in  an  abbey,  near  Haddington,  where  the  pro- 
pofal  of  Henry  was  fubm-itted  to  their  consideration.  The  arguments  were  carried 
on  with  great  warmth  and  ability  on  both  fides ;  it  was  objected  by  fome,  that  the 
mealure  propofed  was  a  defperate  one,  that  it  allowed  no  refource  in  cafe  of  mifcar- 
riage;  expoi'ed  the  Scots  to  be  fubjected  by  foreigners;  and  involved  them  in  per- 
petual war  with  England.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged,  that  the  queen's  pre- 
sence was  the  very  caufe  of  war  with  England,;  that  that  nation  would  defift  when 
they  found  that  their  views  of  forcing  a  marriage  had  become  altogether  impractica- 
ble; and  Henry,  being  engaged  by  lb  high  a  mark  of  confidence,  would  take  their 
fovereign  under  his  protection,  and  ufe  his  utmoft  efforts  to  defend  the  kingdom. 
And  as  the  Scottifli  clergy  dreaded  the  confequence  of  the  Englilh  alliance,  they  fe- 
conded  this  meafure  with  all  the  zeal  and  induftry  which  either  zeal  or  intereft  could 
infpire,  fo  that  it  was  finally  determined  to  accept  the  propofals  of  the  king  of  France. 

Henry  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  refolution  of  the  Scottilh  parliament,  than 
he  gave  orders  for  the  embarkation  of  three  thoufand  of  his  bed  infantry,  to  which 
he  joined  the  fame  number  of  Larifquenets,  under  the  command  of  the  Rhfnegrave, 
and  fix  companies  of  light  horfe*.  This  army  was  entrufted  to  the  conduct:  of  An- 
drew TVlontalembert,  lord  of  Efle. 

The  fleet  which  had  conveyed  thefe  troops  to  Scotland,  was  deftined  to  bring 
back  Mary  Stuart  to  France  ;  Leo  Strozzi,  who  commanded  it,  fearful  of  being 
Intercepted  by  the  Englilh,  if  he  employed  all  his  mips  for  that  purpofe,  detached 
the  chevalier  Villegagnon,  with  four  gailies,  then  lying  in  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
who  fet  fail  as  if  he  intended  to  return  home:  but  when  he  reached  the  open  fea, 
he  turned  northwards,  paffed  by  the  Orkneys,  and  came  in  on  the  weft  coaft  at 
Dunbarton.  The  young  queen  was  there  committed  to  his  care.;  and  being  at- 
tended by  two  Scottifh  noblemen,  fhe  put  to  fea,  and,  after  meeting  with  fome 
tempeftuous  weather,  arrived  fafely  at  Breft,  whence  fhe  was  conducted  to  Paris, 
and  foon  after  betrothed  to  the  dauphin. 

A.  D.  1  S4&-J  The  rapid  ftrides  which  the  emperor  continued  to  make  towards 
the  accomplifhment  of  his  ambitious  projects  gave  ferious  inquietude  to  Henry, 
iwho,  anjuous  to  perfuade  the  pope  to  take  up  arms  againft  Charles,  levied  an 
army,  with  which  he  entered  Italy;  but  the  Roman  pontiff  was  too  far  advanced 
in  years  to  think  of  engaging  in  a  war,  and  the  king  himfelf  was  fpeedily  com- 
spelled  to  repafs  the  Alps,  in  order  to  quell  a  dangerous  fedition  which  broke 

#  Oarnier,  torn,  xxvii.  p.  101, 
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out  in  Guienne,  in  confequence  of  the  rapacious  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the 
revenue  employed  in  collecting  the  oppreffive  duties  upon  fait. 

A.  D.  1549.]  In  the  month  of  June,  this  year,  the  king  made  his  folemu 
entry  into  Paris,  where  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  was  celebrated  by  tilts  and 
tournaments,  and  by  every  kind  of  rejoicing  then  in  vogue ;  but  the  chief  object 
of  theje  rejoicings  was  to  collect  together  all  the  nobility  in  the  kingdom,  in 
order  to  accelerate  the  execution  of  a  project  which  the  confufion  that  prevailed 
In  the  Englifh  council  had  led  him  to  form.  Having,  accordingly,  collected  a 
powerful  army,  Henry  marched  from  Paris  in  the  month  of  Auguit,  and  directed 
his  courfe  towards  the  Boulonois,  which  he  had  refolved  to  recover  by  force  of 
arms.  He  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  deftination,  and  falling  on  the  Boulonois, 
■fpeedily  reduced  the  forts  of  Sallacques,  Ambleteufe,  and  Blacquenai,  though 
well  fupplied  with  every  thing  requifite  for  fuftaining  a  fiege.  He  endeavoured 
to  furprile  Boulenburg,  and  was  repulfed  ;  but  the  garrifon,  not  thinking  the 
place  tenable  after  the  lofs  of  the  other  fortreffes,  deltroyed  the  works,  and  retired 
to  Boulogne.  The  rains,  which  fell  in  great  abundance  during  the  autumn,  de- 
prived Henry  of  all  hopes  of  fuccefs  againft  Boulogne  itfelf;  and  he  returned  to 
Paris,  leaving  the  command  of  the  army  to  Gafpar  de  Coligni,  lord  of  Chatillon, 
(afterwards  lb  famous  by  the  name  of  admiral  Coligni)  who  had  orders  to  renew 
the  fiege  in  the  fpring. 

A.  D.  1  ^50.]  During  thefe  tranfa&ions,  a  powerful  party  had  been  formed  in 
England  againft  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  who  was,  at  length,  compelled  to  refign  the 
protectorfhip.  The  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  affairs,  rinding 
it  neceffary  to  conclude  a  peace  with  France,  fent  over  Guidotti,  a  Florentine  mer- 
chant, to  Paris,  to  negociate,  in  a  private  manner,  with  theconftable  Montmorenci. 
Preliminaries  being  fettled,  the  conftable  fent  his  nephew,  de  Coligni;  his  brother, 
Francis  Montmorenci,  lord  of  Rochepot;  Andrew  Guillard,  lord  of  Mortier;  and 
William  Botchetel,  lord  of  Saffi,  fecretary  of  ftate,  to  meet  the  Englifh  plenipoten- 
tiaries; and,  after  fome  difcuffion,  it  was  agreed  to  give  four  hundred  thoufand 
crowns  for  the  immediate  reftitution  of  Boulogne:  one  half  to  be  paid  immediately, 
the  other  in  Auguft  following.  Six  hoftages  were  given  tor  the  performance  of  this 
article.  Scotland  was  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  which  was  figned  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  March.  An  agreement,  fome  time  after,  was  formed  for  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  king  of  England  and  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  Francis;  all  the  articles 
'were,  after  a  little  negociation,  fully  fettled:  but  this  project  never  took  effect. 

A.  D.  1551.]  Meanwhile  the  council  had,  by  the  pope's  orders,  reaffembled  at 
Trent;  but  many  of  the  Italian  prelates  being  prevented,  by  this  war,  or  the  prepa- 
rations for  it,  from  repairing  to  that  city  on  the  firfl;  of  May,  the  day  appointed;  the 
papal  legate  and  nuncios  were  compelled  to  adjourn  till  the  firft  of  September,  when 
about  fixty  prelates,  moftly  from  the  ecclefiaftical  Hates,  or  from  Spain,  were  con- 
-vened*.     Thefeffionwas  opened  with  the  accuftomed  formalities,  and  the  fathers 

-■£•  Adrian!  Iftoria,  lib.  vi'ri.  p.  ro-5,  514,  524 — Hleidan,  p.  513.— Paruta,  pf.  3201 — Lettere  del  Caro, 
fcrltte  al  nome  del  Cardinale  Farnefe,  torn.  ii.  p.  2. 
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were  about  to  proceed  to  bufinefs;  when  the  abbot  of  Bellozane  appeared,  and,  pre- 
fenting  letters  of  credence  from  the  French  king,  demanded  audience.  Having  ob- 
tained it,  he  protefted,  in  the  name  of  his  mafter,  againft  an  affembly  called  at  fuch 
an  improper  juncture,  when  a  war,  wantonly  kindled  by  the  pope,  made  it  impoffi- 
ble  for  the  deputies  from  the  Gallican  church  to  refort  to  Trent  in  fafety,  or  to  de- 
liberate concerning  articles  of  faith  and  difcipline,  with  the  requifite  tranquility;  he^ 
declared,  that  his  mafter  did  not  acknowledge  this  to  be  a  general  or  Eecumenick 
council,  but  muft  eonfider,  and  would  treat  it,  as  a  particular  and  partial  convention. 
The  legate  affected  to  depife  this  proteft;  and  the  prelates  proceeded,  notwithftand- 
ing,  to  examine  and  decide  the  great  points  in  controversy,  concerning  the  facra- 
ment  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  penance,  and  extreme  unction.  This  meafure  of  the 
French  monarch,  however,  gave  a  deep  wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  its  deliberations. 

Early  in  the  winter,  Henry  entered  into  a  negociation  with  the  Roman  pontiff, 
and  foon  concluded  a  truce  for  two  years,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  direct  all 
his  efforts  againft  the  emperor.  While  Charles  was  employed  in  fubverting  the  li- 
berties of  Germany,  Maurice,  duke  of  Saxony,  coufin  to  the  depofed  elector,  and 
a  proteftant  prince  himfelf,  had,  from  motives  of  intereft,  feconded  his  defigns,  and 
acquired  his  favour  :  but  he  was  no  fooner  inverted  with  the  fpoils  of  his  degrading 
kinfman,  than  he  refolved  to  refcue  them  from  the  caprice  of  a  mafter  whom  he 
dreaded,  and  more  firmly  to  eftablifh  a  religion,  the  exercife  of  which  he  had  con- 
tributed to  reftrain.  He  fecretly  negociated  a  new  confederacy  of  the  proteftants, 
and  he  earneftly  courted  the  affiftance  of  Henry  to  oppofe  the  defpotifin  which 
Charles  laboured  to  eftablifh. 

John  de  Freffe,  bifhop  of  Bayonne,  whom  Henry  had  fent  into  Germany,  under 
pretence  of  hiring  troops  to  be  employed  in  Italy,  was  empowered  to  negociate  with 
Maurice  and  his  affociates  ;  and  a  formal  treaty  was,  accordingly,  concluded  on  the 
fifth  of  October*.  The  preparatory  negociations  for  this  treaty  were  conducted 
with  fuch  profound  fecrecy,  that,  of  all  the  princes  who  afterwards  acceded  to  it, 
Maurice  communicated  his  plans  only  to  two  of  them,  John  Albert,  the  reigning 
duke  of  Mecklenburgh,  and  William  of  Heffe,  the  Langrave's  eldeft  fon.  The 
league  itfelf  was  no  lefs  anxioufly  concealed,  and  with  fuch  fortunate  care,  that  no 
rumour  concerning  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  emperor  or  his  minifters  ;  nor  do  they 
feem  to  have  conceived  the  moft  diftant  fufpicion  of  fuch  a  tranfactionf. 

A.  D.  1552.]  The  king  haftened  to  make  the  neceffary  preparations  for  fulfill- 
ing  the  engagements  he  had  contracted,  but  he  found  an  extreme  difficulty  in  rait 
ing  a  fufficient  fum  for  defraying  theexpences  of  his  expedition.  The  war  in  Italy 
had  already  exhaufted  the  treafury,  and  compelled  the  government  to  have  recourfe 
to  exactions  both  odious  and  onerous.  He  now  opened  a  loan  at  Lyons;  and  de- 
manded a  free  gift  from  the  city  of  Paris,  in  return  for  which  he  granted  a  duty  of 
iwo  ibis  fix  deniers  on  every  hogfhead  of  wine  introduced  into  the  capital.     But 

*  Gamier,  torn.  xxvi.  p.  340.  1  Robertiba. 
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thefe  expedients  proving  infufficient,  he  had  recourfe  to  others  of  greater  extent 
and  importance.  By  the  advice  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  he  instituted  fixty  new 
courts  of  juftice  in  the  different  towns  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  means  nearly  fix 
hundred  offices  were  expofed  to  fale*.  The  king  alfo  obtained  from  the  clergy  a 
promife  of  three  millions  of  livres,  payable  in  fix  months,  on  condition  that  he 
mould  pafs  an  edict,  reftoring  to  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  the  fame  degree  of  power 
which  they  enjoyed  previous  to  the  year  1539  ;  the  money  was  paid,  and  the  edi£fc 
paued  ;  but  the  parliament  refuting  to  regifter  it,  it  was  not  enforced.  A  farther 
fum  was  raifed  by  the  erection  of  other  new  offices,  as  well  in  the  court  of  aids,  as 
in  the  chamber  of  accompts. 

Henry  having  appointed  the  queen  regent  of  the  kingdom,  during  his  abfence, 
took  the  road  to  Champagne,  where  his  army  was  afiembled.  It  confifted  of  fifteen 
thoufand  French  infantry  ;  nine  thoufand  Lanfquenets  ;  feven  thoufand  Swifs ;  fif- 
teen hundred  lances ;  two  hundred  gentlemen,  and  four  hundred  archers  of  the 
king's  houfhold-troops  ;  twelve  hundred  horfe-arquebufiers  ;  two  thoufand  light- 
horfe  ;  two  thoufand  militia,  and  five  hundred  Englilh  knights,  fent  by  Edward  to 
the  ailiftance  of  his  intended  father-in-lawf.  As  foon  as  the  troops  were  ready  to 
march,  Henry  publilhed  a  manifefto,  in  which,  after  taking  notice  of  the  ancient 
alliance  between  the  French  and  German  nations,  both  defcended  from  the  fame 
anceftors,  and,  after  mentioning  the  applications  which,  in  confequence  of  this, 
fome  of  the  moll  illuftrious  of  the  German  princes  had  made  to  him  for  his  protec- 
tion ;  he  declared  that  he  now  took  arms  to  re-eftablifh  the  ancient  conftitution  of 
the  empire,  to  deliver  fome  of  its  princes  from  captivity,  and  to  fecure  the  privileges 
and  independence  of  all  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body. 

So  early  as  the  fifteenth  of  March,  the  French,  having  entered  Lorraine,  laid  fiege 
to  Toul,  which  opened  its  gates  at  their  approach  ^  Verdun  followed  the  example. 
Their  forces  next  appeared  before  Metz,  and  that  city,  by  a  fraudulent  ftratageni 
of  the  conftable  Montmorenci,  who  having  obtained  permiffion  to  pafs  through  it 
with  a  fmall  guard,  introduced  as  many  troops  as  were  fufficient  to  overpower  the 
garrifon,  was  likewife  feized  wilhout  bloodfhed.  Henry,  who  had  hitherto  been 
detained  at  joinville  by  the  illnefs  of  his  queen,  now  joined  the  army.  He  left  a 
ftrong  garrifon  in  Metz,  under  the  command  of  the  lord  of  Gonnor,  brother  to  the 
marefchal  de  Briflac,  with  orders  to  repair  and  Strengthen,  without  delay,  the  for- 
tifications of  that  city.  From  thence  Henry  advanced  into  Alface,  as  far  as  Straf- 
tmrg,  and  demanded  leave  of  the  fenate  to  march  through  the  city.  But  the  Straf- 
burgers,  inftrucled  and  put  on  their  guard  by  the  credulity  and  misfortunes  of  their 
■neighbours,  (hut  their  gates,  and  having  affembled  a  garrifon  of  five  thoufand  fbi- 
-diers,  repaired  their  fortifications,  rafed  the  houfes  in  their  fuburbs,  and  determined 
to  defend  themfelves  to  the  utmo'ft.  At  the  fame  time  they  fent  a  deputation  of  their 
snort  refpeftable  citizens  to  the  king,  in  order  to  divert  him  from  making  any  hof- 

*De  Thou — Recneil  d'Ordonn .— Regift.     )  De  Thou— Matthien— RatiUin— P-aradia — Sleidau— 
Com  Caliaet,  Hiftorie  de  Lorraine— Giti'nier, 
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tile  attempt  upon  them.  The  Swifs  cantons  feconded  them  with  zeal,  foliciting 
Henry  to  fpare  a  city  which  had  long  been  connected  with  their  community  in 
friendlhip  and  alliance. 

Powerful  as  this  united  interceffion  was,  it  would  not  have  prevailed  on  Henry  to 
forego  a  prize  of  fo  much  value.,  had  he  been  in  a  condition  to  feize  it.  The  French, 
though  not  far  removed  from  their  own  country,  began  already  to  fuffer  from  fear- 
city  of  provifions,  and  had  not  fufficient  magazines  collected  to  fupport  them  during 
a  fiege,  which  muft  neceflarily  have  been  of  great  length.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  governefs  of  the  Low  Countries,  had  affembled  a  confiderable 
fcocly  of  troops,  which,  under  the  command  of  Martin  de  Rofiem,  laid  wafte  Cham- 
pagne, and  threatened  the  adjacent  provinces  of  France.  Thefe  concurring  cir- 
cumftances  obliged  the  king,  though  with  reluctance,  to  abandon  the  enterprife; 
But  being  willing  to  acquire  fome  merit  with  his  allies  by  this  retreat,  which  he 
could  not  avoid,  he  pretended  to  the  Swifs  that  he  had  taken  the  refolution  merely 
in  compliance  with  their  requefl* ;  and  then,  after  giving  orders  that  all  the  horfes 
in  his  army  fhould  be  led  to  drink  in  the  Rhine,  as  a  proof  of  having  pufhed  his  con- 
cjuefts  fo  far,  he  marched  back  towards  Champagne. 

Maurice  had  publifhed  his  manifefto,  and  taken  the  field  at  the  fame  time  with. 
Henry,  and  after  a  variety  of  fuccefsful  manoeuvres,  compelled  the  emperor,  who  ■ 
was  unable  to  check  the  rapidity  of  his  progrefs,  to  evacuate  Infpruck  with  a 
ilender  train,  and  under  cover  of  the  night ;  and  that  monarch  fled  with  precipi- 
tation before  the  arms  of  Maurice  as  far  as  Villach  in  Carinthia,  on  the  frontier 
of  the  Venetian  territories. 

While  the  king  and  the  main  army  of  the  confederates  were  thus  employed* 
Albert  of  Brandenburg  was  entrufted  with  the  command  of  a  feparate  body  of 
eight  thoufand  men,  confiding  chiefly  of  mercenaries,  who  had  reforted  to  his 
ftandard  rather  from  the  hope  of  plunder,  than  the  expectation  of  regular  pay. 

Meantime  the  emperor,  alarmed  at  the  powerful  confederacy  which  had  been 
formed  againft  him,  and  wholly  unprepared  to  refift  the  united  efforts'  of  his  ene- 
mies, exprefled  a  willingnefs  to  lifien  to  terms  of  accomodation  ;  and  conferences 
were  accordingly  opened  at  Paflau,  at  which  moft  of  the  proteftant  princes  and 
deputies  from  the  free  cities  attended,  and  where  Charles  was  reprefented  by  his 
brother,  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Romans.  After  much  difcuflion,  during  which 
the  emperor  had  raifed  up  numerous  obftacles  to  the  conclufion  of  a  peace, 
Maurice  left  Paflau  abruptly,  and  joining  his  troops,  which  were  encamped  as 
Mergenthein  in  Franconia,  he  put  them  in  motion,  and  renewed  hoftilities..  At 
three  thoufand  men  in  the  emperor's  pay  had  thrown  themfelves  into  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  and  might  from  thence  infeft  the  neighbouring  country  of  Hefle, 
he  marched  towards  that  city,  and  laid  fiege  to  it  in  form.  The  brilknefs  of  this 
enterprife,  and  the  vigour  with  which  Maurice  carried  on  his  approaches  againft 
the  town,  gavefuchan  alarm  to  the  emperor,  that  he  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  the 

#  Sleidan,  p.  557.— Brantome,  torn.  vii.  p.  39.  - 
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arguments  which  his  brother  advanced  in  behalf  of  an  accomodation.  Firm  and! 
hailghty  as  his  nature  was,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  bend,  and  signified  his  disposi- 
tion to  make  conceffions  on  his  part,  if  Maurice,  in  return,  would  abate  fome- 
what  of  the  rigour  of  his  demands.  Maurice,  equally  defirous  of  an  accomodation, 
complied  with  the  propofal,  and  after  a  long  confultation  with  his  affociates,  he 
figned,  on  the  iecond  of  Auguft,  the  treaty  of  peace,  of  which  the  chief  articles- 
were — That  the  confederates  {hall  lay  down  their  arms,  and  diiband  their  forces; 
that  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  fhall  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  conveyed  in  fafety  to  hi& 
caftle  of  Rheinfels;  that  the  proteftants  mall  not  molelt  the  catholics,  either 
in  the  exercife  of  their  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiction,  or  ifi  performing  their  religious- 
ceremonies  ;  that  the  Imperial  chamber  fhall  administer  juftice  impartially  to  per- 
fons  of  both  parties,  and  proteftants  be  admitted  indifcriminately  with  the  catholics- 
to  fit  as  judges  in  that  court ;  that  Albert  of  Brandenburg  fhall  be  comprehen- 
ded in  the  treaty,  provided  he  mall  accede  to  it,  and  diiband  his  forces  before 
the  twelfth  of  Auguft*. 

Such  was  the  memorable  treaty  of  Paffau,  that  overturned*  the  vaft  fabric,  irt 
the  erection  of  which  Charles  had  employed  fo  many  years,  and  had  exerted  the 
utmoft  efforts  of  his  power  and  policy  ;  that  annulled  all  his  regulations  with  re- 
gard  to  religion  ;  defeated  all  his  hopes  of  rendering  the  Imperial  authority  abfo- 
lute  and  heriditary  in  his  family :  and  eftablifhed  the  proteftant  church,  which*. 
had  hitherto~Tubfifted  precarioufly  in  Germany,  through  connivance,,  or  by  ex- 
pedients, upon  a  firm  and  fecure  bafis. 

The  interefts  of  Henry  had  been  little  attended  to  during"  the  negociations  at 
Paffau.  Maurice  and  his  affociates  having  attained  their  object,  diicsvered  no* 
great  folicitude  about  an  ally,  whom,  perhaps,  they  deemed  overpaid  for  the 
affiftance  he  had  afforded  them,  by  his  acquisitions  in  Lorraine.  But  how  much 
foever  Henry  might  be  enraged  at  the  perfidy  of  his  allies,  or  at  the  impatience 
with  which  they  haftened  to  make  their  peace  with  the  emperor  at  his  expence,  he 
was  perfectly  fenfible  it  was  more  his  intereft  to  keep  well  with  the  Germanic 
body,  than  to  refent  the  indignities  offered  him.  by  any  particular  members  of  it. 
For  that  reafon  he  difmiffed  the  hoftages  which  he  had  received  from  Maurice 
and  his  affociates,  and  affected  to  talk  in  the  fame  ftrain  as  formerly,  concerning 
his  zeal  for  maintaing  the  ancient  conftitutiori  and  liberties  of  the  empire. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  empire  had  now  loft  as  much,  in  point  of  fecurity,  as 
France  had  acquired,  and  being  ftripped  of  the  defence  which  thofe  cities  afforded 
it,  lay  expofed  to  invafion  on  a  quarter,  where  all  the  towns  having  been  confider- 
ed  as  interior,  and  remote  from  any  enemy,  were  but  flightly  fortified.  Charles 
was  influenced  by  thefe  considerations  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  three 
towns  which  Henry  had  reduced  ;  and  the  preparations  which  he  had  made  a* 
gaiaft  Maurice  and  hia  affociates,  enabled  him  to  carry  his  refolution  into  im» 
jnediate  execution.. 

#  Recueil  des  Traites,  torn.  ii.  p.  ziu 
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The  peace  therefore,  was  no  fooner  concluded  at  Paffau,  than  he  left  his  in" 
glorious  retreat  at  Villach,  and  advanced  to  Augfburg,  at  the  head  of  a  confider- 
able  body  of  Germans  which  he  had  levied,  together  with  all  the  troops  which 
he  had  drawn  out  of  Italy  and  Spain.  To  thefe  he  added  feveral  battalions  which 
had  been  difmiffed  by  the  confederates,  and  prevailed  alfo  on  fome  princes  of 
the  empire  to  join  him  with  their  vaflals.  In  order  to  conceal  the  deftination  of 
this  formidable  army,  and  to  guard  againft  alarming  the  French,  fo  as  to  lead 
them  to  prepare  for  their  defence,  he  gave  out  that  he  meant  to  march  to  Hungary, 
in  order  to  fecond  Maurice  in  his  operations,  who  had  engaged  in  an  expedition 
againft  the  Turks.  When  he  began  to  advance  towards  the  Rhine,  and  could 
no  longer  employ  that  pretext,  he  had  recourfe  to  new  artifices,  and  fpread  a 
report,  that  he  took  this  route  in  order  to  chaftife  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  whofe 
deftructive  incurfions  and  cruel  exactions  in  that  part  of  the  empire,  called  loudly 
for  his  interpofition. 

But  Henry  immediately  difcerned  the  true  object  of  his  vaft  preparations,  and 
refolved  to  defend  the  important  conquefts  which  he  had  gained  with  vigour  equal 
to  that  with  which  they  were  about  to  be  attacked.  As  he  forefaw  that  the  princi- 
pal efforts  of  the  Imperialifts  would  be  directed  againft  Metz,  by  whofe  fate  that 
of  Toul  and  Verdun  would  be  determined,  he  nominated  Francis  of  Lorraine, 
duke  of  Guife,  to  take  the  command  of  that  city  during  the  fiege.  The  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  this  nobleman  fully  juftified  his  choice  ;  he  repaired  with 
joy  to  the  dangerous  ftation  affigned  him  ;  while  the  martial  genius  of  the  French 
nobility,  which  led  them  to  difdain  a  life  of  inactivity,  when  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred for  the  acquifition  of  honour,  prompted  great  numbers  to  follow  a 
leader.  Several  princes  of  the  blood,  many  noblemen  of  the  higheft  rank,  and 
all  the  young  officers  who  could  obtain  the  king's  permiffion,  entered  Metz  as 
volunteers.  By  their  prefence  they  added  fpirit  to  the  garrifon,  and  enabled  the 
duke  of  Guife  to  employ,  on  every  emergency,  perfons  eager  to  diftinguifh 
themfelves,  and  fit  to  conduct  any  fervice. 

But  with  whatever  alacrity  the  duke  of  Guife  undertook  the  defence  of  Metz  ; 
he  found  every  thing,  upon  his  arrival  there,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  as  might  have 
induced  any  perfon  of  lefs  zeal  and  intrepidity  to  defpair  of  defending  it  with 
fuccefs.  The  city  was  of  great  extent,  with  large  fuburbs ;  the  walls  were  in 
many  places  feeble  and  without  ramparts ;  and  the  ditch  was  narrow,  and  the  old 
towers,  which  projected  inftead  of  baftions,  were  at  too  great  diftance  from 
each  other  to  defend  the  fpace  between  them.  For  all  thefe  defects  he  en- 
deavoured to  provide  the  beft  remedy  which  the  time  would  permit.  He 
ordered  the  fuburbs,  without  fparing  the  monafteries  or  churches,  not  even  that 
of  Saint  Arnulph,  in  which  feveral  kings  of  France  had  been  buried,  to  be 
levelled  with  the  ground  ;  but,  in  order  to  guard  againft  the  imputation  of  im- 
piety, to  which  fuch  a  violation  of  fo  many  facred  edifices,  as  well  as  of  the  afhes 
of  the  dead,  might  expofe  him,  he  executed  it  with  much  religious  ceremony. 
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He  then  pulled  down  fuch  houfes  as  flood  near  the  walls,  cleared  and  enlarged 
the  ditch,  repaired  the  ruinous  fortifications,  and  erected  new  ones.  As  it  was 
neceffary  that  all  thefe  works  fhould  be  finifhed  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  he 
laboured  at  them  with  his  own  hands;  the  officers  and  volunteers  imitated  his 
example,  and  the  foldiers  fubmitted  with  chearfulnefs  to  the  molt  extreme  fa- 
tigues, when  they  faw  that  their  fuperiors  did  not  decline  to  bear  a  part  with  them. 
At  the  fame  time  he  compelled  all  ufelefs  perfons  to  leave  the  place  ;  he  filled  the 
magazines  with  provifions  and  military  ftores;  burnt  the  mills,  and  deftroyed  the 
corn  and  forage,  for  feveral  miles  round  the  town.  Such  were  his  popular  talents* 
as  well  as  his  art  of  acquiring  an  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  that  the 
citizens  feconded  him  with  no  lefs  ardour  than  the  foldiers;  and  every  other 
paffion  being  fwallowed  up  in  the  zeal  to  repulfe  the  enemy,  with  which  he  in- 
spired them,  they  beheld  the  ruin  of  their  eft  ales,  together  with  the  havock  which 
he  made  among  their  public  and  private  buildings,  without  any  emotion  of  re- 
fentment*. 

The  emperor,  meantime,  having  collected  all  his  troops,  continued  his  march  to 
Metz.  As  he  pafied  through  the  cities  on  the  Rhine,  he  faw  the  difmal  effects  of 
thofe  deftructive  depredations  which  Albert  had  committed  in  thofe  parts.  Upon 
his  approach,  that  prince,  though  at  the  head  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  withdrew 
into  Lorraine,  as  if  it  were  his  intention  to  join  Henry,  whofe  arms  he  had  quarter- 
ed with  his  own  in  all  his  ftandards  and  enfigns.  Albert  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
cope  with  the  Imperial  troops,  which  amounted  to  upwards  of  fixty  thoufand  men, 
forming  one  of  the  mofl  numerous  and  belt-appointed  armies  which  had  been 
brought  into  the  field  during  that  age,  in  any  of  the  wars  between  the  princes  of 
Chriftendom.t 

The  chief  command,  under  the  emperor,  was  committed  to  the  duke  of  Alva, 
affifted  by  the  marquis  of  Marignano,  together  with  the  moft  experinced  of  the 
Italian  and  Spanifh  generals.  Thefe  officers  reprefented  the  danger  of  beginning 
at  fuch  an  advanced  feafon — the  month  of  October  being  nearly  expired — a  fiege 
which  could  not  fail  to  prove  very  tedious.  Charles,  however,  rejected  their  advice  j 
and,  relying  on  the  ftrength  of  his  preparations,  and  the  efficacy  of  his  precau- 
tions, he  ordered  the  city  to  be  inverted.  As  foon  as  the  duke  of  Alva  appeared, 
a  large  body  of  the  French  fallied  out  and  attacked  his  van-guard  with  great  vi- 
gour, threw  it  into  confufion,  and  killed  or  took  prifoners  a  great  number  of 
men.  The  place,  notwithftanding  this  check,  was  completely  inverted  by  the 
Imperialifts,  the  trenches  were  opened,  and  the  other  works  begun. 

The  attention  both  of  the  befiegers  and  befieged  was  turned,  for  fome  time, 
towards  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  and  they  ftrove,  with  emulation,  which  fhould 
gain  that  prince,  who  flill  hovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  fluctuating  in  all  the  un- 

*  De  Thou,  torn.  xi.  p.  387.— Salignac,  Journal— Rabutin.— Hiflorie  cle  Lorraine,  par  Dom  Cal- 
ais t. — Fontanieu. 
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certainty  of  refolution  natural  to  a  man,  who,  being  fwayed  by  no  principle,  w>s  al- 
lured different  ways  by  contrary  views  of  intereft.  He  marched  in  triumph  to 
Metz,  and  joined  his  army  to  that  of  the  emperor.  Charles,  in  reward  for  this  fer- 
v'xe,  and  the  great  acceffion  of  ftrength  which  he  brought  him,  granted  Albert  a 
formal  pardon  of  all  pari  offences,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  terri- 
tories which  he  had  violently  ufurped  during  the  war. 

The  duke  of  Guife  harraffed  the  befiegers  by  frequent  fallies,  in  which  his  officers 
•were  fo  eager  to  dirtinguifh  themfelves,  that  his  authority  was  fcarcely  fufficient 
to  reftrain  the  impetuofity  of  their  courage.  He  repaired  in  the  night  whatever 
damage  the  enemy's  artillery  had  affected  during  the  day.  The  Imperialifts,  oa 
their  part,  pufhed  on  the  attack  with  great  fpirit,  and  carried  forward  approaches 
againlt  different  parts  of  the  town  at  the  fame  time.  The  befiegers,  after  the  un- 
wearied labour  of  many  weeks,  found  that  they  had  made  but  little  progrefs ;  and 
although  breaches  were  effected  by  their  batteries  in  various  places,  they  were  aftc- 
nilhed  by  the  hidden  appearance  of  works,  the  demolition  of  which  would  require 
a  renewal  of  all  their  dangers  and  fatigues.  The  emperor,  enraged  at  the  obftinate 
refinance  which  his  army  experienced,  left  Thionville,  where  he  had  been  confined 
=by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout,  and,  though  ftill  fo  infirm  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  car- 
ried in  a  litter,  he  repaired  to  the  camp,  that,  by  his  prefence,  he  might  animate 
.the  foldiers,  and  urge  on  the  attack  with  greater  fpirit.  Upon  his  arrival,  new  bat- 
teries were  erected,  and  new  efforts  were , made  with  redoubled  ardour. 

The  winter,  however,  had  by  this  time  fet  in  with  extreme  rigour.  Difeafes  be- 
gan to  fpread  among  the  foldiers,  especially  among  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  un- 
accufto'med  to  fuch  inclement  weather;  fo  that  great  numbers  were  rendered  unfit 
for  fervice,  and  many  died.  Charles  refolved  to  hazard  a  general  affault,  in  fpite 
of  the  remonftrances  of  his  generals,  concerning  the  imprudence  of  attacking  a  nu- 
merous garrifon,  conducted  and  animated  by  the  moft  gallant  of  the  French  nobi- 
lity, with  an  army  weakened  by  difeafes,  and  difheartened  with  ill  fuccefs.  Tke 
duke  of  Guife,  fufpecting  the  enemy's  intentions,  from  the  extraordinary  hurry 
he  obferved  in  their  camp,  ordered  all  his  troops  to  their  refpeclive  ports.  They 
immediately  appeared  on  the  walls  and  behind  the  breaches,  with  fuch  a  determined 
countenance,  fo  eager  for  the  combat,  .and  fo  well  prepared  to  give  the  affailanfs  a 
warm  reception,  that  the  Imperialifts.  inftead  of  advancing  to  the  charge,  when  the 
word  of  command  was  given,  flood  motionlefs,  in  a  timid'  dejected  filence.  The 
emperor. perceiving  the  impoiTibility  of  truiling  troops  whofc  fpirits  were  fo  much 
broken,  retired  abruptly  to  his  quarters,  complaining  that  he  was  now  deferted  by 
his  foldiers,  who  no  longer  deferved  the  name  of  men*. 

■Deeply  as  Charles  was  mortified  and  affected  by  the  conduct:  of  his  troops,  he 
would  not  content  to  abaadon  the  fiege,  though  he  perceived  theneceflity  of  chang- 
ing the  mode  of  attack.  He  fufpended  the  fury  of  his  batteries,  and  propofed  to 
proceed  by  the  more  fecure  but  tedious  method  of  fapping.    But  as  it  ftill  .contisiu- 

#  Dp  Thou,  )>■  39-". — Rob'ec&ntnj 
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cd  to  ram  or  mow  inceffantly,  fuch  as  were  employed  in  this  fervice  endured  incre. 
dible  hardships:  and  the  duke  of  Guife,  whofe  induftry  was  equal  to  his  valour, 
difcovering  all  their  mines,  counterworked  them,  and  prevented  their  effect.  At 
laft,  Charles,  finding  it  impoflible  to  contend  any  longer  with  the  rigour  of  the  fea- 
fon,  and  with  enemies  whom  he  could  neither  overpower  by  force,  nor  fubdue  with 
•art  ;  while  at  the  fame  time,  a  contagious  diftemper  raged  among  the  troops,  and 
daily  cut  off  great  numbers  of  the  officers  as  well  as  foldiers,  yielded  to  the  folicita- 
lions.of  his  generals,  who  conjured  him  to  fave  the  remains  of  his  army  by  a  time- 
ly retreat :  "  Fortune," — faid  he — "  I  now  perceive  refembles  other  females,  and 
"  choofes  to  confer  her  favours  on  young  men,  while  me  forfakes  thofe  who  are; 
"  advanced  in  years." 

On  the  twenty-fixth  of  Oftober,  Charles  gave  orders  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  fub- 
mitted.to  the  difgrace  of  abandoning  the  enterprife,  after  having  continued  fifty-fix 
days  before  the  town,  during  which  time  he  loft  upwards  of  thirty  thoufand  men, 
who  died  of  difeafes,  or  were  killed  by  the  enemy.  The  duke  of  Guife,  as  foon  as 
he  perceived  the  intention  of  the  Imperialists,  took  meafures  to  moleft  them  on  their 
march,  and  fent  out  feveral  bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry  to  infeft  them  on  their 
rear,  to  pick  up  ftragglers,  and  to  feize  every  opportunity  of  attacking  them  with 
-advantage.  Such  was  the  confufion  with  which  they  made  their  retreat,  that  the 
French  might  have  annoyed  them  in  the  moil  cruel  manner.  But  when  they  fal- 
lied  out,  a  fpe&acle  prefented  itfelf  to  their  view,  which  extinguifhed  at  once  aH 
hoftile  rage,  and  melted  them  into  tendernefs  and  campaffion.  The  Imperial  camp 
was  filled  with  the  fick  and  wounded,  with  the  dead  and -.dying.  In  all  the  different 
roads  by  which  the  army  retired,  numbers  were  found,  who,  having  made  an  effort 
to  efcape,  beyond  their  Strength,  were  left,  when  they  could  go  no  farther,  to  pe- 
•rifh  without  affiftance.  This  they  received  from  their  ..enemies,  to  whom  they  were 
indebted  for  all  the  kind  offices  which  their  friends  had  not  therpower  to  perform, 
The  duke  of  Guife  immediately  ordered  proper  refreshments  for  1'uch  as  were  dying 
of  hunger ;  he  appointed  furgeons  to  attend  the  Tick  and  wounded  ;  he  removed 
fuch  as  could  bear  removal  into  the  adjacent  villages;  and  thofe  who  would  have 
fuffered  by  being  carried  fo  far,  he  admitted  into  the  hofpitals  which  he  had  fitted 
•up  in  the  city  for  his  own  foldiers.  As  foon  as  they  recovered,  he  fent  them  home 
under  an  efcort  of  foldiers,  and  with  money  to  bear  their  charges.  JBy  thefe  afts 
•tof  humanity,  which  were  uncommon  in  that  age,  when  war  was  carried  on  with 
greater  rancour  and  animofity- than  at  prefent,  the  duke  of  Guife  completed  the 
fame  which  he  had  .acquired  by  his  gallant  and  fuccefsful  defence  of  Metz,  and  en- 
gaged thofe  whom  he  had  vanquifhed to  vie  with  .-his  own  countrymenin  extolling 
rhis  name*. 

In  Italy  the  Sinefe  threw  off  the  Imperial  yoke,  and  placed  themfelves  under  the 
prote&ion  of  France,  fo  that  this  was  the  mod  difaftrous  year  in  the  life  of  Charles 
iihe  Fifth,  and  the  mofl  glorious  in  that  of  Henry. 

*  Pere  Daniel,  Hift.  de  France,  torn.  Hi.  p:  392. — Natalis  Comes. 
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A.  D.  15^3-]  Maurice  and  his  affociates  were  inclined  to  liften  to  the  overtures 
of  the  king  of  France,  from  the  perfidious  conduct  of  the  emperor  at  this  period, 
•who  encouraged  the  deftruftive  depredations  and  other  violent  proceedings  of  Al- 
bert of  Brandenburg. — That  prince's  troops  having  fhared  in  the  calamities  of  the 
fiege  of  Metz,  were  greatly  reduced  in  number  ;  but  the  emperor,  lefs  from  grati- 
tude for  his  fervices  on  that  occafion,  than  from  his  defire  to  foment  divifions  among 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  having  paid  all  the  money  due  to  him,  he  was  enabled 
with  that  fum  to  hire  fo  many  of  the  foldiers  difmirled  from  the  Imperial  army, 
that  he  was  foon  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men  as  numerous  as  ever. 

The  Imperial  chamber  now  iffued  its  decree  againfl:  this  dangerous  ufurper,  Al- 
bert, and  required  the  elector  of  Saxony,  together  with  feveral  other  princes,  to 
take  arms  in  o-rder  to  enforce  its  execution.  Maurice,  and  thofe  affociated  with 
him,  were  not  unwilling  to  undertake  this  fervice,  fince  they  were  convinced  that 
the  emperor  encouraged  Albert  in  his  extravagant  and  irregular  proceedings,  and. 
fecretly  afforded  him  affiftance,  that,  by  raifing  him  up  to  rival  Maurice  in  power, 
he  might,  in  any  future  broil,  make  ufe  of  him  to  counterbalance  and  controul  the 
authority  which  the  other  had  acquired  in  the  empire*. 

The  confederacy  formed  againfl  Albert  wrought  no  change  in  his  fentiments ; 
but  as  he  knew  that  he  could  not  refift  fo  many  princes  if  he  mould  allow  them  time 
to  affemble  their  forces,  he  endeavoured,  by  his  activity,  to  deprive  them  of  all  the 
advantages  which  they  might  derive  from  their  united  power  and  numbers  ;  and,, 
for  that  reafon,  marched"  dire&ly  againfl:  Maurice,  the  enemy  whom  he  dreaded 
mod.  It  was  happy  for  the  allies,  that  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  was  committed 
to  a  prince  of  fuch  abilities.  He,  by  his  authority  and  example,  had  infpired  them 
with  vigour  ;  and  having  carried  on  their  preparations  with  greater  rapidity  than 
could  have  been  expected,  he  was  in  condition  to  face  Albert,  before  he  could  make 
any  confulerable  progrefs. 

Their  armies,  which  were  nearly  equal  in  number,  each  confifting  of  twenty- 
four  thoufand  men,  met  at  Sieverhaufen,  in  the  duchy  of  Lunenburgh  ;  and  the 
violent  animofity  againfl:  each  other,  which  poffeffed  the  two  leaders,  did  not 
fuffer  them  to  continue  long  inactive.  The  troops,  inflamed  with  the  fame  hoftile 
rage,  marched  fiercely  to  the  combat ;  they  fought  with  the  greatefl  obftinacy  j 
and,  as  both  generals  were  capable  of  availing  themfelves.  of  every  favourable  oc- 
currence, the  battle  remained  long  doubtful,  each  gaining  ground  upon  the  other 
alternately.  At  laft,  victory  declared  for  Maurice,  who  was  fuperior  in  cavalry, 
and  Albert's  army  fled  in  confufion,  leaving  four  thoufand  dead  in  the  field  ; 
and  their  camp,  baggage,  and  artillery,  in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  impatient  to  efface  the  ftain  which  his  ignominious 
repulfe  at  Metz  left  upon  his  military  reputation,  took  the  field  early  in  the  fpring, 
and  entering  the  Low  Countries  with  a  powerful  army,  laid  fiege  to  Tcrouenne. 

•  sieidan,  p.  585— Memoires  de  Ribier,  torn.  ii.  p.  44»— Arnolpi  vita  MauritH  apud  Menken,  torn, 
ii.  p.  I34Z — 
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Though  the  town  was  of  fuch  importance,  that  Francis  ufed  to  cail  it  one  of 
the  two  pillows  on  which  a  king  of  France  might  fleep  with  fecurity,  the  forti- 
fications were  out  of  repair,  and  the  garrifon  confuted  of  only  one  troop  of  light- 
horfe,  under  the  command  of  the  lord  of  LofTes,  who  was  governor  of  the 
place,  and  three  companies  of  foot.  The  conftable  jealous  of  the  glory  acquired 
by  the  duke  of  Guile  in  the  defence  of  Melz,  procured  for  his  eldeft  fon, 
Francis  Montmorenci,  the  appointment  of  lieutenant-general  of  Terouenne  ;  and 
the  celebrated  d'Effe,  who  had  fignalized  his  courage  and  military  conduct  in  the 
expulfion  of  the  Englifh  from  Scotland,  was  given  him  as  an  affiftant  in  the 
arduous  enterprife.  D'Effe  was  afflicted  with  the  jaundice,  and  when  he  went 
to  take  leave  of  the  king,  Henry  exprelTed  his  concern  at  the  languid  and  debili- 
tated ftate  to  which  he  ieemed  to  be  reduced  ;  to  which  the  gallant  vetran  replied 
— "  When  your  niajefty  Jhall  receive  intelligence  of  the  reduction  of  Terouenne,  you 
*{  may  fafely  affirm  that  d'Effe  is  cured  of  the  jaundice."  D'£iTe  conducted  a  ftrong 
reinforcement,  and  ample  fupplies,  which  entered  the  town  without  lofs  or.mo--- 
lsftation  ;  and  from  this  firft  iuccefs  it  was  generally  believed  at  court,  that  the 
emperor  was  preparing  for  himfelf  at  Terouenne  the  fame  affront  which  he  had 
fuflained  at  Metz. 

The  fiege  of  Terouenne  ftill  continued  :  d'Effe  when  he  entered  the  town,, 
found  the  enemy's  batteries  completed,  and  all  the  ports  fo  well  fortified  that  it 
was  impoffible  to  attack  them  with  any  profpect  of  fuccefs.  The  trenches  were 
opened,  and  extended  to  the  very  walls  of  the  place:  in  vain  did  d'Effe'  make- 
continual  failles,  by  day  and  night ;  in  vain  did  he  effect  a  partial  deftruction  of 
their  works,  and  bring  off  in  triumph  feveral  pieces  of  artillery  which  greatly- 
incommoded  the  garrifon  ;  inconveniences  were  fpeedily  remedied  by  the  Imperi- 
alifts  ;  and  the  emperor  had  fuch  a' prodigious  quantity  of  artillery  at  his  com- 
mand, that  one  piece  was  no  fooner  taken  or  deftroyed,  than  three  or  four  others- 
appear  -'d  in  its  place,  owing  to  the  zeal  of  the  Flemings,  who  were  fo  anxious 
to  have  the  town  reduced,  that  fooner  than  fuffer  the  army  to  be  in  want  of  pio- 
neers, they  would  have  deferted  their  cities,  and  left  their  fields  untilled.  A  prac- 
ticable breach  being  effected,  the  Imperialifts,  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  delivered 
a  general  affault,  which  lafted  four  hours,  when  they  were  repulfedwifh  the  lofs 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men  :  the  befieged  loft  only  three  hundred,  but. 
among  the  (lain  was  their  brave  commander  d'Effe,  who  clofed  a  life  of  military 
toil  in  the  field  of  honour.  Young  Montmorenci,  who,  though  his  equal  in  ranEj". 
had  chearfully  confented  to  fight  under  his  orders,  now  became  commander  in- 
chief:  he  immediately  affembled  Loffes,  Fumel,  Contai,  Renti,  Warti,  la  Cha- 
pelle,  and  all  the  principal  officers,  who  unanimouffy  agreed  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  d'Effe,  and  bury  themfelves  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  place.  They  were 
confirmed  in  the  heroic  refolution  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  three  hundred 
arquebufiers,  fent  by  the  duke  of  Vendome,  and  of  thirty  young  noblemen,  who 
had  obtained  permiifion  to  ferve  as  volunteers  in  this  chofen  band  :  among  thefe 
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gallant  gentlemen,  hiftory  has  preferved  the  names  of  Bauge,  Dampierre,  5a 
itoue,  Bailleul,  Vieuxmaifons,  and  Rambure.* 

Elated  with  fuccefs,  the  Imperiali-fts  immediately  inverted  Hefdin,  which,  though 
-defended  with  great  bravery,  was.  likewife  taken  by  alfault,  and  fuch  of  thegarri- 
fon  as  efcaped  the  fword  was  taken  prifoners.  Charles  entrufted  the  conduct  of 
this  fiege  to  Emanuel  Phiiibert  of  Savoy,  prince  of  Piedmont,  who,  on  that  oc- 
cafion,  gave  the  fiift  difplay  of  thofe  great  talents  for  military  command,  which 
ibon  entitled  him  to  be  ranked  amongft  the  firft  generals  of  his  age. 

The  loffes  which  France  had  fuftained,  and  by  which  the  emperor  had  affumed 
his  wonted  fuperiority  in  the  field,  were  afcribed  to  the  extreme  jealoufy  and 
precaution  of  the  conltable,  in  refufmg  to  appoint  a  commander  in  chief  of  the 
troops,  or  to  put  the  army  in  motion,  .till  he  had  fecured  a  decifive  fuperiority  .f 

In  Italy  the  French  arms  were  more  fuccefsful ;  Charles  having  exerted  himfelf 
to  the  utmoft  to  make  a. great  eifort  in  .the  Low  Countries,  his  operations  on  the 
■other  fide  of  the  Alps  were  proportionably  feeble.  The  viceroy  of  Naples,  in 
-conjunction  with  Cofmo  di  Medicis,  who  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  introduction 
-of  French  troops  into  Sienna,  endeavoured  to  become  mailer  of  that  city  ;  but 
inftead  of  reducing  the  Siennefe,  the  Imperialfts  were  obliged  to  retire  with  preci- 
pitation, in  order  to  defend  their  own  country,  upon  the  appearance  of  .the  Tur- 
ki(h  fleet,  which  threatened  the  coaft  of  Naples  ;  and  the  French  not  only 
ettabliflied  themfelves  more  firmly  in  Tufcany,  but,  by  the  afliftance  ot  the 
Turks,  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  ifland  of  -Cornea,  fubject,  at  that  time  to 
■the  Genoefe. 

A.  D.  1554,  i55$0  Henry  obferved  the  progrefs  of  the  emperor's  negocia- 
tion  in  England  with  much  uneafinefs.  The  great  acceflion  of  territories  as  well 
.as  reputation  which  his  enemy  would  acquire  by  the  marriage  of  his  fen  with  the 
.queen  of  fuch  a  powerful  kingdom,  was  obvious  and  formidable.  For  this  rea- 
fon  the  king  gave.it  in  chargeto  Anthony  de  Noailles,  his  ambaflador  at  the  court 
of  London,  to  employ  all  his  addrefs  in  order  defeat  or  retard  the  treaty  of  mar- 
riage ;  and  as  there  was  not,  at  that  time,  any  prince  of  the  blood  in  France 
whom  he  could  propofe  to  the  queenas  a  hufband,  he  inftructed  him  to  co-ope- 
rate with  fuch  of  the  Englifh  as  wiflied  fheirdbvereign  to  marry  one  of  his  own 
-fubjects.  But  the  queen's  ardour  and  precipitation  rendered  all  his  endeavours 
.ineffectual. 

The,  duke  of  Nevers  reduced  and  demolilhed  the  fort  of  jodiner,  with  the  caf- 
.tles  of  Orcimont,  Beaurain,  Fument,  and  Hierges ;  while  the  marefchal  de  .St. 
Andree,  with, a  detachment  of  fix  thoufand  Swifs  and  two  thoufand  cavalry,  laid 
a/uiM  fiege  to  Mariemburgh,  a  town  which  the  king  of  Hungary,  governefs  of  the 
Low  Countries,  had  fortified  at  a  great  expence  ;  but  being  deltitute  of  a  fufficient 
jgarrifon,  it  furrendered  in  fix  days.     Henry,  elated  with  this  fuccefs,  put  himfeif 

*  Memoires  de  YilUfs.  -f  Haraeus,  Annales  Brabant. 
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at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  inverting  Bouvines,  took  it  by  affault,  after  a  fhort 
refiftance.  With  equal  facility  he  became  mafter  of  Dinant ;  and  then  turning 
to  the  left,  bent  his  march  towards  the  province  of  Artois.  The  vaft  fums  which 
the  emperor  had  remitted  into  England,  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  the  leading 
men  in  his  interefl,  with  regard  to  the  marriage  of  his  fon,  had  fo  exhaufted 
his  treafury,  as  to  render  his  preparations  at  this  juncture  flower  and  more  dila- 
tory than  ufual.  He  had  no  body  of  troops  to  oppofe  the  French  at  their  firft 
entrance  into  his  territories ;  and  though  he  haftened  to  colled  all  the  forces  in 
the  country,  and  gave  the  command  of  them  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  they  were  in 
no  condition  to  face  an  enemy  fo  far  fuperior  in  number.  The  duke,  however, 
by  his  activity  and  good  conduct,  made  up  for  his  want  of  troops.  By  watching 
all  the  motions  of  the  French  at  a  diflance,  and  by  chufmg  his  own  ports  with 
ikill,  he  put  it  out  of  their  power  either  to  form  any  fiege  of  confequence,  or  to 
attack  him.  Want  of  fubfiftence  foon  obliged  them  to  fall  back  towards  their 
own  frontiers,  after  having  burnt  all  the  open  towns,  and  having  plundered  the 
country  in  the  moft  cruel  and  licentious  manner. 

The  emperor  had  refolved,  if  poffible,  to  avoid  a  decifive  action,  but,  not- 
withftanding  all  his  precautions,  a  difpute  about  a  port,  which  both  armies  en- 
deavoured to  feize,  brought  on  an  engagement,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Auguft, 
which  proved  almoft  general.  The  object  of  difpute  was  a  wood,  which  com- 
manded one  part  of  the  French  camp,  and  in  which  the  duke  of  Guife,  fore- 
feeing  the  emperor's  intentions,  had  judicioufly  ported,  in  an  advantageous 
situation,  feveral  companies  of  arquebufiers,  who  fuccefsfully  repelled  the  firft 
body  of  troops  that  were  fent  to  diflodge  them.  Charles,  however,  being 
refolved  to  carry  his  point,  detached  from  his  army  three  thoufand  Spanifh  arque- 
bufiers, under  the  conduct  of  Gonzaga,  and  two  thoufand  light  horfe,  headed 
by  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  duke  of  Guife,  thus  overawed  by  a  fuperior  force 
withdrew  the  troops  he  had  ftationed  in  the  wood,  and  fent  word  to  the  king 
to  prepare  the  army  for  action,  while  he  endeavoured  to  retard  the  enemy's 
march  as  much  as  poffible,  he  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  company  of  one 
hundred  lances.  The  count  of  Schwatzemberg,  meantime,  continued  to  advance 
at  the  head  of  two  thoufand  foot,  all  yetrans.  This  formidable  corps  was  twice  ■',--: 
attacked  by  the  French  light  horfe,  under  the  conduct  of  the  dukes  of  Aumale "" 
and  Nemours,  who  were  fpeedily  repulfed  :  but  Gafpard  de  Saulx  Tavannes,  at 
the  head  of  his  company  of  fifty  lances,  charged  them  with  fuch  fury,  both  in 
front  and  flank,  that  he  made  them  give  way,  and  then,  by  mixing  among  them 
completed  their  diforder;  being  firft  fupported  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  and  after- 
wards by  the  dukes  of  Aumale  and  Nemours,  who,  having  rallied,  their  men, 
returned  a  third  time  to  the  charge,  he  was  enabled  to  purfue  his  advantage ; 
and  the  Germans  falling  back  on  a  regiment  of  Lanfquenets  which  had  been  fent 
to  their  fupport,  fled  for  fhelter  to  the  wood.  Meanwhile  the  admiral  de  Coligny, 
at  the  head  of  the  French  and  Swifs  infantry,  after  receiving  the  firft  fire  of 
Gonzaga's  arquebufiers,  ordered  his  men  to  charge  with  their  pikes,  by  which 
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means  the  enemy  were  routed,  and  purfued  to  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
wood.  In  this  a&ion  two  hundred  of  the  French  were  flain,  the  lofs  of  the 
Imperialifts  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thoufand  men.*  Both  armies 
palled  the  night  under  arms  :  that  of  the  emperor,  from  the  expectation  that  the 
conqueror  would  be  induced  to  purfue  his  advantage  ;  and  that  of  Henry,  be- 
caufe,  as  they  were  fituated  in  an  open  field,  and  deftitute  of  entrenchments, 
they  had  every  thing  to  dread  from  an  attack  during  the  night.  The  conllable, 
who  went  to  reconnoitre  it  the  next  morning,  declared  the  impoffibility  of  attack- 
ing  it,  with  any  profpect  of  fuccefs  ;  and  as  it  would  have  been  extremely  im- 
prudent to  make  an  afiault  upon  the  town  of  Renti,  in  fight  of  a  numerous 
army,  it  was  determined,  in  a  council  of  war,  that  the  troops  fliould  return  to 
Picardy  ;  and,  in  order  that  this  retreat  might  not  wear  the  appearance  of  a 
■flight,  the  king  fent  a  herald  to  inform  the  emperor  that  he  would  wait  for  him 
the  next  day  on  the  fisld  of  action,  during  four  hours;  and  that,  on  his  a: rival 
at  the  firfl:  place  where  forage  could  be  procured,  he  would  again  wait  for  him 
during  four  days. 

The  campaign  of  1555  was  neither  conducted  with  fpirit  nor  effect ;  both  par- 
ties being  too  much  exhaufted  to  bring  any  confiderable  army  into  the  field. 
During  the  fiege  of  Metz,  Leonard,  father  guardian  of  a  convent  of  Francifcans 
in  that  city,  had  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  efteem  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  by  his 
attachment  to  the  French  ;  and  the  duke,  in  return  for  the  fervices  he  had  ren- 
dered him,  in  procuring  intelligence  of  the  motions  and  defigns  of  the  enemies, 
had  ftrongly  recommended  him  to  Vielleville,  who  was  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Metz.  This  monk,  from  the  levity  natural  to  bold  and  projecting  ad- 
venturers, or  from  refentment  againft  the  French,  who  had  not  rewarded  him  ac- 
cording to  his  own  opinion  of  his  deferts,  or  tempted  by  the  unlimited  confidence 
which  was  placed  in  him  to  imagine  that  he  might  carry  on  and  accomplilh 
any  fcheme  with  perfect  fecurity,  formed  a  defign  of  betraying  Metz  to  the 
Imperialifts. 

Leonard  accomplished,  with  great  fecrecy  and  difpatch,  every  thing  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  perform  ;  but,  happily  for  France,  Vielleville,  an  able  and  vigilant 
officer,  received  information  from  a  fpy,  whom  he  entertained  at  Thionville,  that 
certain  Francifcan  friars  reforted  frequently  thither,  and  were  admitted  to  many 
private  conferences  with  the  governor,  who  was  making  great  preparations  for 
fome  military  enterprize.  This  intelligence  having  awakened  Vielleville's  fufpici- 
ons,  he  inftantly  vifited  the  convent  of  Francifcans,  and  detected  the  foldiers  who 
were  concealed  there  ;  the  father -guardian  was  alfo  feized,  on  his  return  from  Thi- 
onville ;  and  he,  in  order  to  efcape  the  rack,  revealed  all  the  circumftances  of  the 
confpiracy. 

Vielleville,  not  content  with  having  fruftrated  the  nefarious  machinations  of 
ihefe  traitors,  was  folicitous  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  difcoveries  which  he  had  made, 
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foas  to  be  revenged  on  the Imperialifts.  For  this  purpofe,  he  marched  out' with'  the- 
■beft  troops  in  his  garrifon,  and  placing  thefe  in  ambufh  near  the  road,  by  which  the ' 
father-guardian  had  informed  him  that  the  governor  of  Thionville  would  approach 
Metz,  he  fell  with  great  fury  upon  the  Imperialifts,  who,  confounded  at  this  Hid- 
den attack,  by  an  enemy  whom  they  expected  to  fufprize,  made  little  refiftance ; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  troops  employed  in  this  fervice,  among  which  were  many 
perfonsof  diftinction,  was  killed  or  taken  prifoners  before  next  morning,  VielleviUe 
'returned  to  Metz  in  triumph. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  March,  this  year,  pope  Julius  the  Third  died,  and  was 
fucceeded  in  the  papal  throne,  by  Macellus  Cervino,  cardinal  of  Santa  Groce,  who-.  << 
enjoyed  his  new  dignity  only  twenty  days.     All  the  refinements  in  artifice  and  in- 
trigue peculiar  to  conclaves,  were  difplayed  in  that  which  was  holden  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  fucceffor  to  Marcellus ;  the  cardinals  of  the  French  and  Imperial  factions 
labouring,  with  equal  ardour,  to  gain  the  neceffary  number  of  fuffrages  for  one  of 
their  own  party.    But,  after  a  ftruggle  of  no  long,  duration,  though  conducted  with- 
great  warmth  and  eagernefs,  they  united  in  chufrhg  John  Peter  Caraffa,  the  eldeft. 
member  of  the  facred  college,  and  the  fon  of  count  Montorioi  a  nobleman  of  an  il- 
luftrious  family  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  order  to  teftify  his  refpect  for  the  me- 
mory of  Paul  the  Third,  by  whom  he  had  been  created  cardinal,  he  afiumed  the 
name  of  Paul  the  Fourth.    The  new  pontiff,  at  the  inffigatiorr  of  his  nephews,  pro- 
posed an  alliance,  offenfive  and  defenfive,  with  the  king  of  France,  andthe  treaty 
was  accordingly  concluded  on  the  fifteeth  of  December  :  the  conditions  were  much- 
the  fame  as  had  been  propofed  by  the  pope's  envoy  at  Paris  ;  and  it  was  agreed  to- 
keep  the  whole  tranfa&ion  fecret  until  their  united  forces  fhould  be  ready  to  take  the 
field. 

During  the  negociatibn  of  this  treaty  at  Rome  and  Paris,  an  event  happened,. 
which  feemedto  render  the  fears  which  had  given  rife  to  it  vain,  andthe  operations 
which  were  to  follow  upon  it  unneceffary.  This  was  the  emperor's  refignation  of 
his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  fon  Philip  ;  together  with  his  refolution  to  with- 
draw entirely  from  any  concern  in  bufinefe  or  the  affairs  of  this  world,  in  order 
that  he  might  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  and  folitude.  At  Bruf- 
fels  this  extraordinary  renunciation  was  made  ;  and  Charles  only  retained  for  him- 
fclf  the  Imperial  dignity,  which ;  about  a  year  afterwards,  he  relu^mifhed  to  his  bro- 
ther Ferdinand,  the  king  of  the  Romans. 

A.  D.  1556.  j  Charles  fenfible  of the  importance  of  peace,  at  the  commence- 
ment of.  a  reign,  he  was  anxious  to'  conclude  an  accommodation  with  Henry.  By  a 
long  truce,  during  the  fubfiftence  of  which,  and  without  difcuffing  their  respective 
claims,  each  mould  retain  what  was  in  his  poffeffion.  Charles  declared  warmly  for 
clofing  with  the  overture,  though  manifeftly  difhonourable  as  well  as  difadvanta- 
geous ;  and  fuch  was  the  refpect  due  to  his  wifdom  and  experience,  that  Philip, 
notwithstanding  his  unwillingnefs  to  purchafe  peace  by  fuch  conceffions,  did  not 
prefume  to  urge'his  opinion  in  oppofition  to  that  of  his  father. 
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Henry  could  not  have  hefitated  one  moment  about  giving  his  confent  to  a  truce 
on  fuch  conditions  as  would  leave  him  in  cuiiet  poffeffion  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's 
dominions,  together  with  the  important  conquefts  which  he  had  made  on  the 
frontiers  of  Germany.  But  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  reconcile  fuch  a  ftep  with 
the  engagements  which  he  had  recently  contracted,  by  his  late  treaty  with  the 
pope.  The  conftable  Montmorenci,  however,  reprefented,  in  fuch  ftrong  terms 
the  imprudence  of  facrificing  the  true  interests  of  his  kingdom  to  thefe  rafh  obli- 
gations, and  took  fuch  advantage  of  the  abfence  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who 
was  anxious  to  maintain  his  alliance,  with  the  Caraffas,  that  Henry,  naturally 
fluctuating  and  unfteady,  and  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  advice  laft  given  liim, 
authorized  his  ambaffadors  to  fign,  on  the  fifth  of  February,  a  treaty  of  truce 
for  five  years,  on  the  terms  which  had  been  propofed :  *  but  that  he  might  not 
feem  to  have  altogether  forgotten  his  ally  the  pope,  whom  he  forefaw  would  be 
highly  exafperated,  he,  in  order  to  foothe  him,  took  care  that  he  fhould  be  ex- 
prefsly  included  in  the  truce. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  Paul  had  recourfe  to  the  arts  of  negociation  and 
intrigue :  he  affected  to  approve  highly  of  the  truce,  as  an  happy  expedient  for 
putting  a  flop  to  the  enufliou  of  human  blood  :  and  he  offered,  as  their  common 
father,  to  be  mediator  between  them.  Under  this  pretext,  he  appointed  cardinal 
Rebiba,  his  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Bruffels,  and  his  nephew  cardinal  Caraffa  to 
that  of  Paris.  The  public  inflructions  given  to  both  were  the  fame ;  that  they 
fhould  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft  to  prevail  on  the  two  monarchs  to  accept 
of  the  pope's  mediation,  that,  by  means- of  it,  peace  might  be  re-eftablifhed,  and 
meafures  taken  for  affembling  a  general  council.  But  Caraffa  received  a  private 
commiflion  to  folicit  Henry  to  renounce  the  treaty  of  truce,  and  to  renew  hi's  en- 
gagements with  the  holy  fee ;  and  he  was  empowered  to  fpare  neither  enrcatie; 
nor  promifes,  nor  bribes  in  order  to  gain  that  point. 

Caraffa  made  his  entry  into  Paris  with  extraordinary  pomp  ;  and  having  prefen- 
ted  a  confecrated  fword  to  Henry,  as  the  protector,  on  whofe  aid  the  pope  relied 
in  the  prefent  exigency,  he  befought  him  not  to  difregard  the  entreaties  of  a  pa- 
rent in  diftrefs,  but  to  employ  that  weapon  which  he  gave  him  in  his  defence. 
This  reprefented  not  only  as  a  duty  of  filial  piety,  but  as  an  act  of  juflice.  As 
the  pope,  from  confidence  in  the  affiftance  and  fupport  which  his  late  treaty  with 
France  entitled  him  to  expect,  had  taken  fuch  fteps  as  had  irritated  the  king  of 
Spain,  he  conjured  Henry  not  to  fufler  Paul  and  his  family  to  be  crufhed  under 
the  weight  of  that  refentment  which  they  had  drawn  on  themfelves  merely  by 
their  attachment  to  France. 

Thefe  arguments  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  Henry;  but  reverence  for  theoa  h, 
by  which  he  had  fo  lately  confirmed  the  truce  of  Vaucelles,  together  with  the 
extreme  old  age  of  the  pope,  whofe  death  might  occafion  a  total  revolution  in 
the  political  fyftem  of  Italy  ;  kept  him  for  fome  time  in  fufpence.  The  cardinal, 
however,  had  expedients   ready  for  removing  thefe  obftacles.     To  obviate  the 
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king's  fcruple  with  regard  to  his  oath,  he  produced  powers  from  the  pope  to 
abfolve  him  from  the  obligation  of  it. 

The  cardinal  having  had  the  art  to  fecure  in  his  intereft  not  only  the  duke  of 
Guife  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  but  even  Catharine  of  Media's  and  her  rival, 
the  duchefs  of  Valentinois,  they,  by  their  folicitations,  eafily  fwayed  the  king, 
whofe  fecret  inclinations  were  favourable  to  their  defign.  The  prudent  remon- 
ftrances  of  Montmorenci  were  treated  with  neglect ;  the  nuncio  abfolved  Henry 
from  his  oath ;  and  he  figned  a  new  league  with  the  pope,  which  kindled  the 
flames  of  war  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  Low  Countries. 

A.  D.  1557.3  Preparations,  meanwhile,  had  been  making"  in  France  for  af- 
fording effectual  afiiftance  to  Paul ;  and  on  the  twenty- fifth  of  January  the  duke 
of  Guife  arrived  at  Turin,  and  ftrengthened  his  army  with  fifteen  hundred  foot 
and  three,  hundred  light  horfe,  part  of  the  forces  commanded  by  the  marefchal 
de  Briffac,  he  proceeded  to  Regio,  where  he  had  a  conference  with  the  duke  of 
Ferrara  and  the  cardinal  Caraffa,  after  which  he  accompanied  the  latter  to  Rome. 
On  his  arrival  at  that  city  he  found  the  pope  profufe  in  profeflions,  but  flow  in 
the  performance  of  his  promifes ;  neither  the  pecuniary  nor  military  aids  which 
he  had  engaged  to  furnifh,  were  ready.  The  duke  of  Guife  foon  perceived  that 
his  hopes  of  fuccefs  muft  entirely  depend  on  his  own  exertions :  he  took  the 
field  with  an  army  confifting  of  five  hundred  men  at  arms ;  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred light-horfe,  and  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  thoufand  foot ;  *  he  opened  the 
campaign  by  the  reduction  of  Campoli,  which  he  refigned  to  pillage,  and  then 
advancing  to  the  Neapolitan  frontiers,  laid  fiege  to  Civitella.  Twice  he  made  a 
general  aflault  on  the  town,  and  as  often  was  repulfed ;  the  neglect  or  treachery 
of  the  Caraffas  had  rendered  him  deftitute  of  the  means  of  prolonging  the  Heg&, 
and  the  unexpected  approach  of  the  duke  of  Alva  compelled  him  to  refign  all 
hopes  of  conqueft,  and  to  confine  himfelf  to  the  defence  of  the  capital. 

Henry,  meanwhile,  had  recalled  a  part  of  the  veteran  troops  which  ferved  un- 
der the  marefchal  de  Briffac  in  Piedmont,  and  had  fent  repeated  orders  to  the  duke 
of  Guife  to  bring  back  his  army,  with  all  poflible  expedition,  to  France.  Alarm- 
ed at  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  he  had  ordered  the  citizens  of  Paris  to  take 
arms,  and  when  they  were  reviewed  by  the  prince  de  la  Roche-fur- Yon,  they 
were  found  to  amount  to  forty  thoufand  men,  properly  equipped  for  the  field. 
Fortifications  were  alfo  begun  to  he  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  capital ;  but 
the  arrival  of  the  lord,  of  Termes,  a  veteran  officer,  from  Italy,  put  a  flop  to  the 
works.  After  viewing  the  ftate  of  the  frontiers,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  Paris 
was  fecure  frominfult,  and  that  the  money  about  to  be  expended  there,  might  be 
better  employed  in  Picardy.  The  metropolis  was  ftill  covered  by  three  towns  of 
great  ftrength  ;  La  Fere,  Compiegne  and  Loan  ;  and  by  an  entrenched  camp  on 
the  .river  Oife,  capable  of  containing  one  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  [in.  which 
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the  troops  affembled  by  the  duke  of  Nevers  were  fuppofed  to  be  in  greater  fafety 
than  in  any  town  in  the  kingdom. 

The  duke  of  Guife  was  received  in  France  as  the  guardian  angel  of  the  king- 
dom. His  late  ill-fuccefs  in  Italy  feemed  to  be  forgotten,  while  his  former  fervices, 
particularly  his  defence  of  Metz,  were  recounted  with  exaggerated  praife ;  and 
he  was  welcomed  in  every  city  through  which  he  paffed,  as  the  reftorer  of  public 
fecurity,  who,  after  having  fet  bounds,  by  his  conduct  and  valour,  to  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  returned  now,  at  the  call  of  his  country,  to 
check  the  formidable  progrefs  of  Philip's  power.  The  reception  which  he  ex- 
perienced from  Henry  was  no  lefs  cordial  and  honourable :  He  was  appointed 
lieutenant  general  in  chief,  both  within  and  without  the  kingdom,  with  a  juris- 
diction almoft  unlimited,  and  little  inferior  to  that  which  was  pofTefTed  by  the 
king  himfelf.  The  duke  of  Nevers,  who  had,  for  a  time,  enjoyed  the  dignity 
of  commander  in  chief,  refigned,  without  a  murmur,  his  ftation  to  his  rival. 
After  having,  during  feveral  months,  by  his  exertions,  his  prudence,  and  the 
voluntary  facrifice  of  his  property,  fuftained  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  ftate,  he 
faw  another  preparing  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours ;  but,  fo  far  from  being 
actuated  by  envy,  he  confented  to  ferve  under  the  duke  of  Guife. 

By  the  arrival  of  ten  thoufand  Germans,  as  many  Swifs,  the  vetran  bands 
from  Piedmont,  and  the  troops  which  had  ferved  under  the  duke  of  Guife  in 
Italy,  Henry  had  collected  an  army  fo  formidable,  he  was  refolved  it  mould  not 
remain  inactive  during  the  winter.  A  fecret  council  was  therefore  called  to  fettle 
the  plan  of  operations,  when  Henry,  to  the  furprife  of  all  prefent,  propofed 
the  reduction  of  the  city  of  Calais.  The  duke  of  Guife  at  firft  exclaimed  againft 
the  fcheme  as  impracticable.  The  plan,  however,  was  not  haftily  conceived, 
nor  was  Henry  the  author  of  it.  Senarpont,  governor  of  Boulogne,  a  man  of 
great  knowledge  in  the  art  of  fortifying  towns  and  taking  plans,  had  availed  him- 
felf of  the  fhort  interval  of  peace  between  France  and  England,  to  vifit  Calais, 
and  to  examine  the  fortifications  as  clofely  as  he  could,  without  laying  himfelf 
open  to  fufpicion.  What  information  he  was  unable  to  procure  himfelf,  he  ob- 
tained by  means  of  his  emiffaries.  He  had  particularly  obferved  that  it  was  the 
cuftom  of  the  Englifh  to  difmifs  the  greater  part  of  the  garrifon  towards  the  end 
of  autumn,  and  to  replace  it  in  the  fpring,  in  order  to  fave  expence ;  and  he 
judged,  therefore,  that  the  winter  would  be  the  only  feafon  to  make  any  at- 
tempt on  it.  The  duke  of  Guife  confented  to  make  the  experiment,  but  with- 
out being  anfwerable  for  the  event,  from  the  conviction,  that  in  an  operation  fo 
complicated,  the  fmalleft  accident  might  overturn  the  whole  plan. 

A.  D.  1558.]  While  the  duke  of  Guife  was  employed  in  making  preparations 
for  his  intended  expedition,  the  ftates-general  affembled  in  Paris,  and  after  fome 
deliberation  confented  to  grant  the  king  three  millions  of  crowns  of  gold,  one 
third  of  which  the  clergy  agreed  to  advance  as  a  free  gift.  The  duke  of  Guife 
having,  at  length,  affembled  his  troops,  fent  the  duke  of  Nevers,  with  the  greater 
gart  of  the  army,  towards  Luxembourg,  as  if  his  intention  had  been  to  penetrate 
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into  that  province  ;  while  he  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  fecond  diviiion,  and 
took  the  road  to  Picardy,  under  pretence  of  vifilhig  the  different  towns,  and  rein- 
forcing   the  garrifons.     After  amufing  the  enemy  with  threatning   fucceffively 
different  places  on  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  the  two  divifions  joined,  when  the 
duke  of  Guife  fuddenly  turned   to  the  left,   and  inverted  Cajais  with  his  whole' 
army.     As  the  country  adjacent  to  the  city  was  overflowed   during  the.  winter,', 
the  marfhes  around  it  became  impaffible,   except  by  one  avenue,  which  the  forts 
of  Saint  Agatha  and  Newnham-bridge  commanded.  The  duke,  fenfible  that  the 
fuccefs  of  his  enterprife  depended  on  conducting  his  operations  with  fuch  rapidity 
as  would  afford  the  Englifh  no  time  for  throwing  relief  into  the  town  by  fea? . 
and  prevent  Philip  from  giving  him  any  interuption  by  land  he  pulhed  the  at- 
tack with  a  degree  of  vigour  little  known  in  carrying  on  fieges  during  that  age. . 
He  drove  the  Englifh  from  fort  Saint  Agatha  at  the  frrft  affault ;  he  obliged  them . 
to  abandon  the  fort  of  Newnham-bridge,  after  defending  it  three  days  ;  he  took- 
the  caftle  which  commanded  the  harbour  by  ftorm  ;  and,  on  the  eighth  day  after 
he  appeared  before  Calais,  compelled  the  governor  to  furrender,  as  his  feeble  g-ar- 
lifon,  which  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men,  was  worn  out  with  fatigue  of  fuf-- 
taining  fo  many  attacks,  and  defending  fuch  extenfive  works. 

The  duke  of  Guife,  without  allowing  the  Englilh  time  to  recover  from  the  con- 
firmation occafioned  by  this  blow,  immediately  inverted  Guifnefs,  the  garrifon  of 
which,  though  more  numerous,  defended  itfelfwith  lefs  vigour,  and,  after  ftanding 
one  brilk  affault,  gave  up  the  town.     The  caftle  of  Hames  was  abandoned  by  the  : 
troops  ported  there,  without  waiting  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

Henry  imitated  the  policy  of  its  former  conquerer,  with  regard  to  Calais.     He 
commanded  all  the  Englifh  inhabitants  to  quit  the  town,  and  giving  their  houfes  to 
his  own  fubjects,  whom  he  allured  to  fettle  there  by  granting  them  various  immu- 
nities, he  left  a  numerous  garrifon,  under  the  gallant  officer  the  marefchal  de  Ter-  - 
mes,  for  their  defence.     After  this,  his  victorious  army  went  into  quarters  of  re- 
frelhment,  and  the  ufual  inaction  of  winter  returned. 

By  this  event  the  duke  of  Guife  acquired  new  confideration  and  importance ;  but 
though  the  marriage  of  his  niece  to  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  raifed  him  fo  far 
beyond  the  condition  of  other  fubjects,  as  feemed  to  render  the  credit  which  he  had , 
gained  by  his  fplendid  atcheivements  no  lefs  permanent  than  it  was  extenfive,  yet 
he  foon  perceived  the  difficulty  of  infinuating  himfelf  into  the  confidence  of  the  king, 
■which  feemed  to  be  monopolized  by  the  conftable.  The  faults  and  the  misfortunes 
cf  Montmorenci,  far  from  weakening  Henry's  efteem  and  attachment  for  that  mi- 
nifter,  had  only  ferved  to  give  them  additional  energy. .  Henry  even  fubmitted  to 
the  voluntary  degradation  of  ferving  his  friend  in  the  capacity  of  a  fpy  ;  informing 
him  daily  of  every  thing  that  was  faid  and  done  to  his  prejudice.  The  duchefs  of  Va- 
lentinois,  enraged  at  the  conduct  of  the  Guifes,  who  began  to  treat  her  with  dsfdain, , 
in  order  to  obtain  the  good  graces  of  Catharine  of  Medicis,  fupported,  to  the  utmoft 
©f  her  power,  the  tottering  faction  of  the  conftable,  and  contributed,  in  no  fmall 
degree,  to  the  prefervation  of  his  influence.     Some  letters,  forming  a  part  of  this 
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fecret  correfpondence,  are  ftill  extant  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  written  partly  by 
the  king  and  partly  by  the  duchefs,  and  fubfcribed  "  Tour  old  and  beft  friends  Diana 
and  Henry* ." 

When  the  campaign  opened,  however,  foon  after  the  dauphin's  marriage,  the 
'duke  of  Guife  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  with  the  fame  unlimited  power 
as  before.     Henry  had  received  fuch  liberal  fupplies  from  his  fubje&s,  that  the 
itroops  under  his  command  were  both  numerous  and  well  appointed  ;  while  Philip, 
-exhaufted  by  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  preceding  year,  had  been  obliged  to 
difmifs  fo  many  of  his  forces  during  the  winter,  that  he  could  not  bring  an  army  in- 
to the  field  capable  of  making  head  againft  the  enemy.     The  duke  of  Guife  did  not 
lofe  the  favourable  opportunity  which  his  fuperiority  afforded  him  ;  urged  by  Viel- 
leville,  governor  of  Metz,  who  had  long  entertained  fpies  in  the  town,  and  obtained 
every  neceffary  information,  he  inveifed  Thionville,  in  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg, 
one  of  the  ftrongefl  towns  on  the  frontier  of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  great  impor- 
tance to  France,  by  its  vicinity  to  Metz  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  obitinate  valour 
with  which  it  was  defended,  he  forced  it  to  capitulate  on  the  twenty. fecond  of  June, 
after  a  fiege  of  three  weeks. 

But  the  fuccefs  of  this  enterprife,  which  it  was  expe&ed  would  lead  to  other  con- 
quefts,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  event  that  happened  in  another  part 
of  the  Low- Countries.  The  marefchal  de  Termes,  governor  of  Calais,  having  pe- 
netrated into  Flanders  without  oppofition,  with  an  army  confiding  of  fix  hundred 
light-horfe,  and  from  fix  to  feven  thoufand  infantry!,  feized  and  pillaged  the  town 
of  Bergue-Saint-Vinoch,  and  then  inverting  Dunkirk,  took  it  by  ftorm,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  fiege.  The  marefchal  perceiving  that  the  foldiers,  folely  intent  on  pre- 
ferving  the  rich  booty  they  had  acquired,  neglefted  all  military  difcipline,  took  the 
precaution  to  fend  it  to  Calais  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  wrote  to  the  king,  to  inform 
him  that  Dunkirk,  from  its  advantageous  fituation,  might,  in  a  fhort  time,  and  at  a 
little  expence,  be  rendered  a  place  of  importance.  Unhappily  for  France,  Henry 
had,  at  this  period,  no  perfon  near  him  with  whom  he  could  advife  on  the 
bufinefs  ;  for  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  officiated  as  prime  minifler,  was  totally 
ignorant  of  all  military  concerns.  At  the  expiration  of  twelve  days  the  king's  an- 
fwer  arrived,  containing  a  permiffion  to  the  marefchal  to  fortify  Dunkirk,  for  which 
purpofe  the  fum  of  two  thoufand  crowns  were  remitted  to  him.  But  it  was  now 
too  late  ;  Lalain,  lord  of  Benicourt,  had  entered  Gravelines  with  four  thoufand 
men,  while  the  count  of  Egmont,  the  moft  active  of  all  Philip's  generals,  having  re- 
ceived a  regiment  of  cavalry  from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  having  affembled  all  the 
garrifons  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Aa,  in  order 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French.  At  this  critical  conjucture  de  Termes  was 
feized  with  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout  that  nearly  deprived  him  of  the  ufe  of  his  limbs  ; 
he  therefore  gave  up  the  command  of  the  troops  to  John  d'Eftouteville,  lord  of  Vil- 
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lehon  with  orders  to  retreat  along  the  fea-coaft.  and  to  profit  by  the  failing  of  the 
tide  to  ford  the  Aa,  by  which  means  he  would  get  the  flart  of  the  count  of  Egmont, 
who  lay  in  wait  for  him  at  that  part  of  the  river  which  the  army  had  crofled  on 
their  road  to  Dunkirk.  The  marefchal,  however,  followed  the  next  day  in  a  litter, 
and  overtook  his  troops  juft  as  the  baggage  and  rear  guard  were  paffing  the  ftream  ; 
but  he  had  no  fooner  gained  the  oppofite  bank  than  he  defcried  the  enemy,  who, 
fearful  lead  he  mould  efcape  them,  had  left  all  their  artillery  behind.  Finding  an 
action  unavoidable,  de  Termes  now  drew  up  his  army  in  the  moft  advantageous 
manner  ;  with  the  fea  at  their  backs,  their  right  wing  extended  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  their  left  covered  by  the  baggage- waggons.  In  this  pofition,  the 
French  fuftained  the  impetuous  attack  of  an  enemy  whofe  numbers  were  double 
their  own  ;  repulfed,  with  confiderable  flaughter,  their  foremofl  battalions,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  obtaining  a  victory,  when  one  of  thofe  accidents  which  humin 
forefight  cannot  anticipate,  nor  human  prudence  avert,  gave  a  different  turn  to  the 
oonteft.  A  fquadron  of  Englifh  fhips  of  war,  which  were  cruizing  on  the  coaft, 
being  drawn  by  the  noife  of  the  firing  towards  the  fcene  of  aftion,  entered  the  river 
A  a,  and  turned  its  great  guns  againft  the  right  wing  of  the  French  with  fuch  effect, 
as  immediately  broke  that  body,  and  fpread  terror  and  difmay  through  the  whole 
army.  The  Flemings,  to  whom  affiflance  fo  unexpected  and  fo  feaibnable  gave 
frefh  courage,  redoubled  their  efforts,  that  they  might  not  lofe  the  advantage  which 
fortune  had  prefented  them,  or  give  the  enemy  time  to  recover  from  their  confter- 
nation  ;  and  the  rout  of  the  French  foon  became  general.  Near  two  thoufand  of 
them  were  killed  on  the  fpot ;  and  the  reft  were  taken  prifoners,  together  with  the 
marefchal  de  Termes,  Villebon,  Annebaud,  Morvilliers,  and  the  count  of  Cha- 
rm es. 

The  viclory  obtained  by  the  count  of  Egmont  over  the  marefchal  de  Termes, 
obliged  the  duke  of  Guife  to  relinquifh  all  other  fchemes,  and  to  haften  towards  the 
.frontier  of  Picardy,  that  he  might  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  in  that  pro- 
vince. This  difafter  reflected  new  luitre  on  his  reputation,  and  once  more  turned 
the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  towards  him,  as  the  only  general  on  whofe  arms  victo- 
ry always  attended,  and  in  whofe  conduct,  as  well  as  good  fortune,  they  could  con- 
fide in  every  danger.  Henry  reinforced  Guife's  army  with  fo  many  Germans  and 
Swifs,  that  it  foon  amounted- to  forty  thoufand  men,  whom  Guife  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Somme,  from  Amiens  to  Pont-Remi.  The  enemy's  army,  after  the 
junction  of  the  count  of  Egmont  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  not  inferior  in  num- 
ber, and  they  pitched  their  camp  at  the  diftance  of  fix  leagues  from  the  French. 
Each  monarch  having  joined  his  army,  it  was  expected  that  a  decifive  action  would, 
at  laft,  determine  which  of  the.rivals  mould  take  the  afcendant  for  the  future,  and 
give  law  to  Europe.  But  though  both  had  it  in  their  power,  neither  of  them  difco- 
vered  any  inclination  to  bring  the  determination  of  fuch  an  important  point  to  de- 
pend upon  the  uncertain  and  fortuitous  iffue  of  a  fmgle  battle.  Who  made  theySVy? 
overtures  for  a  peace,  however,  it  is  not  known,  nor  is  it  of  any  confequence  to 
afcertain. 

Vol.JII.  €c 
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Henry  and  Philip  beheld  Elizabeth's  elevation  to  the  throne  with  equal  folicitude. 
As  during  Mary's  jealous  administration,  under  the  mod  difficult  circumftances, 
that  princefs  had  conducted  herfelf  wish  great  prudence  and  addrefs,  they  had  con- 
ceived a  high  idea  of  her  abilities,  and  already  formed  expectations  of  a  reign  very 
different  from  that  of  her  filler.     Equally  fenfible  of  the  importance  of  gainino-  her 
favour,  both  monarchs  fet  themfelves  with  emulation  to  court  it,  and  employed  eve- 
ry  art,  in  order  to  infinuate  themfelves  into  her  confidence.     Each  of  them  had 
fomething  meritorious,  with  regard  to  Elizabeth,  to  plead  in  his  own  behalf.  Henry 
had  offered  her  a  retreat  into  his  dominions,  if  the  dread  of  her  fifter's  violence 
fhould  force  her  to  fly  for  fafety  out  of  England.     Philip,  by  his  powerful  interceffi- 
on,  had  prevented  Mary  from  proceeding  to  the  molt  fatal  extremities  againft  her. 
Each  of  them  now  endeavoured  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  circumftances  in  hisYavour. 
Henry  wrote  to  Elizabeth  foon  after  her  acceffion,  with  the  warmeft  exprefiions  of 
friendfhip  and  regard.     He  reprefented  the  war  which  had  unhappily  been  kindled 
between  their  kingdoms,  not  as  a  national  quarrel,  but  as  the  effect  of  Mary's  blind 
partiality  to  her  hufband,  and  fond  compliance  with  all  his  wiib.es.     He  entreated 
her  to  difengage  herfelf  from  an  alliance  which  had  proved  fo  unfortunate  to  En- 
gland, and  to  confent  for  a  feparate  peace  with  him,  without  mingling  her  interefts 
with  thofe  of  Spain,  from  which  they  ought  now  to  be  altogether  disjoined.  Philip, 
on  the  other  hand,  unwilling  to  lofe  his  connection  with  England,  the  importance 
of  which,  during  a  rupture  with  France,  he  had  recently  experienced,  not  only  vied 
with  Henry  in  declarations  of  efteem  for  Elizabeth,  and  in  profeffions  of  his  refolu- 
tion  to  cultivate  the  ftricteft  amity  with  her,  but,  in  order  to  confirm  and  perpetuate 
their  union,  he  offered  himfelf  to  her  in  marriage,  and  undertook  to  procure  a  dif- 
penfation  from  the  pope  to  that  effect. 

Elizabeth  weighed  the  propofals  of  the  two  monarchs  with  all  the  attention  that 
their  importance  deferved.  She  gave  fome  encouragement  to  Henry's  overture  for 
a  feparate  negociation,  becaufe  it  opened  a  channel  of  correfpondence  with  France, 
which  (he  might  find  to  be  of  great  advantage,  if  Philip  fhould  not  difcover  fuffici- 
ent  zeal  and  folicitude  for  fecuring  to  her  proper  terms  in  the  joint  treaty.  But  fhe 
ventured  on  this  Hep  with  the  moft  cautious  referve,  that  fhe  might  not  alarm  Phi- 
lip's fufpicious  temper,  and  lofe  an  ally  in  attempting  to  gain  an  enemy.  In  order 
to  give  her  time  to  come  to  a  decifion  on  this  point,  it  was  agreed  to  fufpend  the 
conferrences  for  two  months,  and  to  affemble,  either  at  Cercamp,  or  at  fome  more 
convenient  place,  towards  the  end  of  January. 

Henry,  in  the  courfe  of  this  bufinefs,  conducted  himfelf  with  a  degree  of  mcan- 
nefs  and  duplicity,  wholly  unworthy  a  monarch.  The  Guifes,  apprifed  by  one 
of  their  emiffaries  of  the  tranfaction  which  had  paffed  between  the  king  and  the 
conftable,  during  their  late  interview  at  Beauvais,  were  enraged  at  the  idea  that  a. 
man,  whofe  imprudence  had  brought  the  ftate  to  the  brink  of  deftruction,  fhould 
reap  the  rewards  which  had  been  refufed  to  thofe  whofe  conduct  and  courage  had 
reftored  it  to  its  former  fplendour  :  for  the  duke  himfelf  had  been  anxious  to.  ob- 
tain the  place  of  grand-matter  of  the  houlhold,  which  gave  a  confiderable.  influx 
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ence  to  the  pcrfon  who  held  it,  by  fubjecting  to  his  will  almoft  all  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  court.  Having  refolved  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  Henry,  he  begged 
that  monarch  to  believe  that  the  humble  requeft  which  he  was  about  to  prefer  was 
not,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  influenced  by  jealoufy  :  but  that  been  chofen,  by  his 
majefty  himfelf,  to  act  as  grand-mafter  of  the  houfhold,  on  the  marriage  of  the  dau- 
phin with  the  queen  of  Scotland,  he  could  not  but  feelfenfibly  mortified  at  feeing 
any  other  perfon  veiled  with  that  dignity  :  that  he  had,  therefore,  experienced  trts 
moll  lively  concern  on  hearing  that  his  majefty  had  promifed  it  to  the  conftable's 
eldeft  fon,  becaufe  the  whole  kingdom  would  believe  that  nobody  would  have  re- 
ceived a  preference  over  himfelf,  unlefs  he  had  given  caufe  for  difpleafure,  or  had 
been  deemed  unworthy  of.  the  office.  The  king,  embarraffed,  at  firft  deni- 
ed that  any  converfation  had  paffed  between  him  and  the  conftable  on  the  fubject  j 
but  obferred  that  if  the  conftable  had  afked  the  place  for  his  fon,  he  was  fo 
ftrongly  attached  to  the  young  man,  and  his  father  had  rendered  fuch  effential  fer- 
vice  to  the  ftate,  that  he  could  with  difficulty  have  refufed  him.  The  duke  of  Guife 
prefled  the  matter  no  farther ;  and  the  king,  after  denying,  in  the  molt  pofitive 
manner,  that  he  had  difpofed  of  the  place  in  queftion,  did  not  dare  to  invert  young 
Montmorenci  with  the  promifed  dignity*. 

The  conftable,  on  giving  fecurity  to  the  king  of  Spain  for  the  payment  of  the 
fum  ftipulated  for  his  ramfon,  was  releafed  from  prifon,  whence  he  haftened  to    ^itw 
court.       During  his  captivity,    he  had  formed  the  project  of  an    alliance  which 
was  calculated  to  confirm  his  influence,  and   fecure  him  a  fuperiority  over  his  ri- 
vals :  this  was  the  marriage  of  his  fecond  fon,  Danville,  w*ith  Antoinette,  de  la 
Mark,   grand-daughter  to  the  duchefs  of  Valentinois..    Danville,  who  had  figna- 
Tized  his  courage  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  whence  he  had  been  recalled  after  the 
fatal  battle  of  Saint-Quintin,  had  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  the  heart  of  his 
intended    bride,    and  had  fo   far  ingratiated    himfelf   with  her  relations,    that, 
though  a  younger  fon,  he  obtained  a  preference  over  the  molt  opulent  noblemen- 
who  frequented  the  court,  and  even  over  fome  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  who 
afpired  to  obtain  her  hand.     Apprifed  of  thefe  circumftances,  the  conftable  went 
to  fign  the  marriage  contract,  and  to  affift  at  the  nuptials,  which  were  celebrated, 
at  his  caftle  of  Ecouen. 

The  Guifes,  on  their  fide,  availing  themfelves  of  the  favour  they  now  enjoyed,, 
and  for  the  poffeffion  of  which  they  were  folely  indebted  to  their  recent  fervices^ 
preffed  the  eonclufion  of  the  marriage  of  Charles  the  Third,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
the  head  of  their  family,  with  the  princefs  Claude,  fecond  daughter  to  the  king  r 
the  young  duke,  who,  for  the  laft  feven  years,  had  been  brought  up  with  the 
dauphin,  received,  as  a  marriage-portion  with  his  wife,  the  fum  of  one  hundred 
thoufand  crowns,  and  the  town  of  Stenay,  one  of  the  keys  of  the  province  of 
Champagne,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Lorraine. 

A.  D.  1559.]  Elizabeth,  meanwhile,  had  inftrudted  the  Englifh  plenipotentiai- 
Ei£a  to  act  in  every  point  in  concert  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Spain,;and  to  take; 
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no  ftep  until  they  had  previoufly  confulted  with  them.  But  though  fhe  deemed  it 
pfudent  to  affume  this  appearance  of  confidence  in  the  Spanifh  monarch,  flie  knew 
precifely  how  far  to  carry  it ;  and  difcovered  no  inclination  to  accept  of  that  extra- 
ordinary propofal  of  marriage  which  Philip  had  made  to  her.  The  Englifh  had  ex- 
preffed  fo  openly  their  deteftation  of  her  fitter's  choice  of  him,  that  it  would  have 
been  highly  imprudent  to  exafperate  them  by  a  renewal  of  that  odious  alliance.  She 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  Philip's  harm  and  imperious  temper,  to  think  of  him 
for  a  hufband  :  nor  could  fhe  admit  a  difpenfation  from  the  pope  to  be  fufficient  to 
authorize  her  marrying  him,  without  condemning  her  father's  divorce  from  Catha- 
rine to  Arragon,  and  acknowledging,  of  confequence,  the  nullity  of  her  mother's 
marriage,  and  the  illegitimacy  of  her  own  birth.  But,  though  fhe  determined  not 
to  yield  to  Philip's  addreffes,  the  fituationof  her  affairs  rendered  it  dangerous  to  re- 
ject them  ;  and  me  returned  in  anfwer,  therefore,  in  terms  which  were  evafive,  but 
lb  tempered  with  refpect,  that  though  they  gave  him  no  reafon  to  be  fecure  of  fuc- 
cefs,  they  did  not  altogether  extinguifh  his  hopes. 

By  this  artifice,  as  well  as  by  the  prudence  with  which  fhe  concealed  her  fenti- 
mcnts  and  intentions  with  regard  to  religious  concerns,  for  fome  time  after  her  ac- 
ceffion,  Are  fo  far  gained  upon  Philip  that  he  warmly  efpoufed  her  intereft  in  the 
conferences  which  were-renewed-at  Ce-rcamp,  and  afterwards  removed,  on  the  fixth 
cF  February,  to  Cateau-Cambrefis.  A  definitive  treaty,  which  was  to  adjuft  the 
claims  and  pretenfions  of  fo  many  princes,  required  the  examination  of  fuch  a  vari- 
ety of  intricate  points,  and  led  to  fuch  infinite  and  minute  details,  as  fpun  out  the 
negotiations'  to  a  great  length.  But  the  indefatigable  exercions  of  the  conftable 
Montmorenci,  who  alternately  repaired  to  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Bruffels,  in  or- 
der to  obviate. or  remove  every  difficulty,  the  chief  points  in  difpute  were  at  length 
adiufted. 

The  claims  of  England  remained  as  the  only  obftacle  to  retard  the  treaty.  Eli- 
zabeth demanded  the  reftitution  of  Calais,  in  the  moit  peremptory  terms,  as  an  ef- 
iential  condition  of  her  confenting  to  peace  ;  Henry  refufed  to  give  up  that  impor- 
tant conqueft  ;  and  both  feemed  to  have  taken  their  refolution  with  unalterable 
firmnefs.  Philip  warmly  fupported  Elizabeth's  pretenfions  to  Calais,  not  merely 
from  a  principle  of  equity  towards  the  Englifh  nation,  that  he  might  appear  to  have 
contributed  to  their  recovering  what  they  had  loft  by  efpoufing  his  caufe  ;  nor  fole- 
ly  with  a  view  of  Toothing  Elizabeth  by  his  manifestation  of  zeal  for  her  intereft  ; 
but  in  order  to  render  France  lefs  formidable,  by  fecuring  to  her  ancient  enemy  this 
eafy  accefs  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  earneftnefs,  however,  with  which 
he  feconded  the  arguments  of  the  Engliih  plenipotentiaries  foon  began  to  relax. 
During  the  courfe  of  the  negociation,  Elizabeth,  who  now  felt  herfelf  firmly  feat- 
ed  on  her  throne,  began  to  take  fuch  open  and  vigorous  meafures,  not  only  for 
overturning  .all  that  her  fifter  had  done  in  favour  of  popery,  but  for  eftablifhing 
the  proteftant  church  on  a  firm  foundation,  as  convinced  Philip  that  his  hopes  of  an 
union  with  her  had  been  from  the  beginning  vain,  and  were  now  defperate. 
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Pending  the  negociation,  the  marefchal  de  BrifTac,  who  commanded  in  Piedmont, 
apprifed  of  the  facrifices  which  France  was  about  to  make,  and  fearful  of  being  de- 
prived of  his  government,  fent  his  fecretary,  Boivin,  to  the  king  :  he  obferved  to 
Henry,  that  the  country  propofed  to  be  ceded  to  the  enemy  was  equal  in  value  to 
any  one  of  the  bell  provinces  in  his  dominions ;  and  would,  in  time  of  peace,  pro- 
duce a  revenue  of  five  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  three  hundred  thoufand  where- 
of, or  even  more,  would  be  paid  into  the  treafury,  every  year  ;  that  the  finances  of 
the  Spanifli  monarch  were  in  fuch  a  deplorable  flate,  that  the  continuance  of  the 
war  for  another  year  would  fuffice  to  make  him  alter  his  tone,  and  fubmit  to  fuch 
conditions  as  France  might  choofe  to  exact.  "  Do  not  be  offended,  Sire," — faid 
the  duke  of  Guife,  who  was  prefent  at  the  time — "  if  I  declare  that  the  conduct  you 
"  are  made  to  purfue  proves  the  contrary  ;  and  that  a  fingle  flroke  of  your  pen  is 
"  about  to  take  from  you  more  than  you  could  poffibly  lofe  by  an  unfuccefsful  war 
*c  of  thirty  years.  Put  me  in  one  of  the  weakeft  places  which  you  are  advifed  to 
"  refign,  and  let  your  enemies  diflodge  me  if  they  can.  In  the  offer  I  now  make, 
"  I  fhall  be  joined  by  hundreds  of  your  fervants,  as  well  on  this  as  on  the  other 
"  fide  of  the  Alps."  Henry  remained  filent,  and  exhibited  evident  marks  of  con- 
Fufion  :  and  the  duke  believing  him  to  be  (haken,  told  him  to  trufl  to  his  brother 
and  him  for  providing  the  requifite  funds  for  raifing  and  fupporting  an  army  of 
equal  ftrength  to  that  of  the  preceding  year  ;  that  they  would  even,  he  faid,  lave 
him  the  trouble  of  convening  the  ftates-general  a  fecond  time,  having  already  open- 
ed a  negociation  with  certain  bankers  who  had  confented  to  advance  as  much  mo- 
ney as  would  be  wanted  ;  and  he  had  formed  a  plan  of  operations  for  the  enfuing 
campaign,  the  fuccefs  whereof  appeared  to  him  to  be  infallible,  and  would  put  him 
in  a  fituation  to  give  law  to  the  enemy. 

Thefe  offers,  from  a  man  who  had  always  been  accuflomed  to  perform  more  than 
he  promifed,  feemed  to  decide  the  king ;  who,  to  give  an  apparent  fatisfa&ion  to 
"the  duke  of  Guife,  immediately  difpatched  Boivin  with  orders  to  his  plenipotenti- 
aries to  exercife  their  power  with  great  difcretion  ;  but,  in  a  private  letter  which  he 
■fent,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  conftable,  he  gave  him  an  account  of  this  converfati- 
on,  which  he  reprefented  as  a  new  fcheme  of  the  Guifes  in  order  to  keep  the  reins 
of  government  in  their  own  hands ;  and  he  therefore  urged  Montmorenci  to  acce- 
lerate the  treaty  as  much  as  poffible*. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  Prance  and  England  contained  no  article  of  real  im- 
portance, but  that  which  refpected  Calais.  It  was  ftipulated,  that  Henry  fhould 
keep  poffeflion  of  that  town,  with  all  its  dependencies,  during  eight  years  ;  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  term,  he  fhould  reflore  it  to  England;  that  in  cafe  of  non- 
performance, he  fhould  forfeit  five  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  for  the  payment  of 
-which  fum  feven  or  eight  wealthy  merchants,  who  were  not  his  fubjecls,  fhould 
grant  fecurity ;  that  five  perfons  of  diftinftion  fhould  be  given  as  hoftages  until 
that  fecurity  were  provided;  that,  although  the  forfeit  of  five  hundred  thoufand 
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crowns  fhould  be  paid,  the  right  of  England  to  Calais  fhould  fiill  remain  entire,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  if  the  term  of  eight  years  were  expired  ;  that  the  king  and  queen 
of  Scotland  fhould  be  included  in  the  treaty  ;  that  if  they,  or  the  French  king, 
fhould  violate  the  peace  by  any  hoflile  action,  Henry  fhould  be  obliged  inftantly  to 
reftore  Calais  ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  breach  of  the  treaty  proceeded  from 
Elizabeth,  then  Henry,  and  the  king  and  queen  of  Scots,  were  abfolved  from  all  the 
engagements  which  they  had  contracted  by  this  treaty. 

The  expedient  employed  by  Montmorenci  for  the  purpofe  of  facilitating  the  con- 
clufion  of  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  was  the  negociating  two  treaties  of  mar- 
riage, one  between  Elizabeth,  Henry's  eldeft  daughter,  and  Philip,  whofupplanted 
his  fon,  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos,  to  whom  that  princefs  had  been  promifed  in 
the  former  confeirences  at  Cercamp  ;  the  other  between  Margaret,  Henry's  only 
fitter,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy.  Henry  having,  by  this  means,  fecured  an  honour- 
able eftablifhment  for  his  filter  and  his  daughter,  granted,  in  confideration  of  thefe 
marriages,  terms  both  to  Philip  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  of  which  he  would  not,  on 
any  other  account,  have  ventured  to  approve. 

The  principal  articles  in  the  treaty  between  Henry  and  Philip  were,  that  a  fin- 
cere  and  perpetual  amity  fhould  be  eftablifhed  between  the  two  crowns  and  their 
refpe&ive  allies  ;  the  two  monarchs  fhould  labour  in  concert  to  procure  the  convo- 
cation of  a  general  council,  in  order  to  check  the  progrefs  of  herefy,  and  reftore  uni- 
ty and  concord  to  the  Chriftian  Church  ;  that  all  the  conquefts  made  by  either  par- 
ty on  this  fide  of  the  Alps,  fince  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  1551,  fhould  be 
mutually  reftored. 

Thus,  by  this  famous  treaty,  peace  was  re- eftablifhed  in  Europe.  All  the  caufes 
of  difcord  which  had  fo  long  embroiled  the  powerful  monarchs  of  France  and 
Spain,  which  had  tranfmitted  hereditary  quarrels  and  wars  from  Charles  to  Philip, 
and  from  Francis  to  Henry,  feemed  to  be  wholly  removed  or  finally  terminated. 

Soon  after  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty,  the  duke  of  Savoy  repaired,  with  a  nume- 
rous, retinue,  to  Paris,  in  order  to  celebrate  his  marriage  with  Henry's  fifter. 
The  duke  of  Alva  was  fent  to  the  fame  capital,  at  the  head  of  a  fplendid  embaffy, 
to  efpoufe  the  princefs  Elizabeth*  in  the  name  of  his  matter  the  king  of  Spain  ;  the 
ceremony  was  performed,  on  the  twenty-fixth  of  June,  by  the  cardinal  of  Bour- 
bon, at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  The  greateft  rejoicings  and  feftivities  took 
place  on  this  occafion,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June  a  grand  tournament  was 
holden  in  the  Rue  Saint- Antoine,  at  which  the  king  bore  away  the  palm  of  victory. 
But  as  he  was  retiring  from  the  circle,  he  perceived  two  lances,  at  one  end  of  the 
lifts  which  were  unbroken  ;  one  of  thefe  he  took  himfetf,  and  the  other  he  fent  to 
Montgomery,  the  captain  of  his  guards,  a  man  eminently  fkilled  in  all  martial  ex- 
ercifes,  inviting  him  to  break  it  with  his  fovereign  in  honour  of  the  ladies.  Mont- 
gomery hefitated  for  fome  time,  and  even  twice  refufed  to  obey  the  fummons  ;  the 
queens  of  Scotland  and  France  too,  who  were  prefent,  fent  to  entreat  the  king  to 
content  himfelf  with  the  glory  he  had  already  acquired,  and  to  run  no  farther  rifk  ; 
Henry,  however,  perfifted,  and,  at  length,  fent  a  poGUve  order  to  Montgomery 
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to  prepare  for  the  affault :  he  obeyed  ;  the  attack  was  violent ;  their  lances  were 
fliivered  in  pieces :  but  the  king's  vizor  having  been  deranged  by  the  fhock,  one  of 
the  broken  pieces  of  his  adverfary's  lance  pierced  his  forehead,  juft  above  the  left 
eye,  and  he  fell  fenfelefs  on  the  ground.  He  was  immediately  conveyed  to  his  pa- 
lace, and  thefurgeons,  after  examining  the  wound,  declared  it,  though  dangerous, 
not  incurable  ;  but  an  abcefs  having  unexpectedly  formed  in  the  head,  their  utmoft 
fkill  proved  ineffectual,  and,  on  the  toth  of  July,  Henry  expired,  in  the  forty-firft 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 

The  character  of  this  monarch  may  be  traced  in  a  few  words  :  he  had  more  in  his 
difpofition  of  the  warrior  than  the  ftatefman  ;  active  and  intrepid  in  the  field,  but 
weak  and  irrefolute  in  the  council :  better  formed  for  obedience  than  command,  a 
culpable  facility  of  temper  fubjected  him  to  perpetual  impofition,  and  betrayed  him 
into  fituaiions  by  which  he  was  not  only  degraded  as  a  monarch,  but  difgraced  as 
a  man.  The  beft  feature  in  his  character  was  his  conftancy  in  friendfhip,  and  the 
•worjl,  his  cruelty  in  religion. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  began  to  fpread  with  great  celerity  in  France, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  ;  and  from  a  principle,  juflly  applied  to  reli- 
gious fectaries,  in  whom  oppofition  begets  perfeverance,  the  perfecuting  fpirit  of 
that  monarch,  who  piqued  himfelf  upon  the  orthodoxy  of  his  religious  tenets,  far 
from  ftemming  the  torrent  it  was  intended  to  check,  only  ferved  to  encreafe  the  rapi- 
dity of  its  progrefs.  The  French  Reformers  being  chiefly  Calvinifts,  and  their  prin- 
ciples, ofcourfe,  being  farther  removed  from  thofe  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  than 
the  principles  of  the  more  moderate  Proteftants,  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  difguft- 
ing  to  fuch  as  were  firmly  refolved  to  adhere  to  the  religion  of  their  country. 

A  fyftem  of  perfecution  was  accordingly  entered  upon  and  purfued  with  unrelent- 
ing feverity,  by  Henry  and  his  principal  miniflers,  who  publickly  declared  war 
againft  heretics  of  every  denomination.  The  cognizance  of  the  crime  of  herefy 
had  been  fometimes  entrufted  to  the  parliaments,  and  fometimes  to  the  bifhops' 
courts  ;  and  thefe  rival  jurifdictions  had,  from  a  fpirit  jealoufy,  generally  contrived 
to  thwart  the  operations  of  and  impofe  a  reftraint  upon  each  other.  With  a  view 
to  remedy  the  inconveniences  arifirtg  from  the  jealoufy,  and  to  enforce  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  againft  heretics,  Henry  the  Second,  in  the  year  1551,  iffued  the  fa- 
mous edict  of  Chateaubriand,  by  which  two  courts  were  ftrictly  enjoined,  in  all  fi- 
milar  profecutions,  to  act  in  conjuction,  and  to  afford  each  other  all  poffible  affift- 
ance.  The  prefidiah — tribunals  eftablifhed  in  the  different  provinces  during  this 
reign — were  empowered  to  decide  definitively  in  matters  of  herefy,  and  even  pro- 
nounce fentence  of  death  on  the  perfons  convicted  of  that  crime,  provided  not  lefs 
than  ten  judged  were  prefent  at  the  time  ;  and,  in  order  to  effect  the  expulfion  of 
the  Reformers  from  the  kingdom,  all  lords  high-jujiiciaries  were  ftrictly  enjoined  to 
inform  againft  fuch  as  wevefufpefled  of  herefy,  throughout  their  refpective  lordfhips, 
and  to  fend  their  informations  to  the  neareft  prefidial,  that  the  culprits  might  be 
proceeded  againft  without  delay. 
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Many  of  fhofe  who  Favoured  the  new  doctrines,  and  were  afraid  of  being  ex- 
•pofed  to  the  dangers  of  a  trial,  extended  by  every  circumftance  of  prejudice  and 
partiality,  fled  to  Geneva  or  to  Switzerland,  after  transferring  his  property  and  ef- 
tates  to  their  friends  who  remitted  them  the  produce  thereof.  Some,  indeed,  real- 
ly fold  their  eftates  at  a  very  inferior  price,  from  the  idea  that  it  was  better  to  fave 
.a  part  than  to  run  the  rifle  of  lofing  the  whole.  All  the  property  belonging  to 
thefe  fugitives  was  ordered  to  be  feized ;  and  if  the  officers  employed  in  execu- 
ting this  commiffion  met  with  any  obftacle  from  perfons  who  pretended  to  have 
purchafed  fuch  property,  the  judges  wereftrongly  enjoined  by  the  edict  to  invefti- 
-gate,  with  the  utmoft  vigour,  the  validity  of  their  titles,  and,  in  cafe  they  fhould 
difcover  any  coll ufion  between  the  purchafer  and  vender,  not  only  to  feize  the 
property  in  difpute,  but  to  impofe  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  purchafer  :  whoever 
gave  information,  and  fubftantiated  fuch  information  by  proof,  that  any  of  the 
king's  fubjects  fent  money  to  Geneva,  -was  entitled  to  a  third  of  the  amount :  any 
perfon  informing  againft  a  heretic  was  alfo  entitled  to  a  third  of  his  property,  but, 
in  fome  meafirre  to  check  the  abominable  oppreffions  which  fuch  a  regulation 
would  neceflarily  occafion,  it  was  decreed  that  if  the  informer  failed  to  convict 
the  perfon  he  had  accufed,  he  fhould  be  fubjected  to  the  fame  punifhment  as  that 
perfon  would  have  incurred,  had  his  guilt  been  confirmed. 

The  executions,  in  confequence  of  this  rigorous  and  oppreflive  edict,  were 
•numerous  ;  but  ffill  the  number  of  proteftants,  as  well  in  the  capital  as  in  the 
provinces,  continued  to  encreafe.  Enraged  at  the  inefficacy  of  their  meafures, 
and  ftimulated  by  the  profpect  of  confiscations,  the  produce  whereof  the  king  had 
refipned  to  his  favourite  courtiers.  The  magiftrates  themfelves,  were  infected 
with  the  new  opinions,  and  far  from  enforcing  the  execution  of  his  edicts,  acted 
in  concert  with  the  proteftant  minifters  :  that  the  prefidials,  through  fear  of  being 
engaged  in  a  difpute  with  the  fovereign  courts,  feldom  exercifed  the  power  which 
had  been  conferred  on  them  of  trying  heretics  in  dernier  refort ;  that  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  tribunals  in  vain  caufed  the  culprits  to  be  apprehended  and  proceeded  a- 
gainft  with  becoming  feverity,  fince,  by  means  of  an  appeal  which  the  judges 
were  compelled  to  refpect,  they  were  taken  from  their  jurifdiction,  when  the 
Tecular  judges  always  discovered  fome  mode  of  clearing  them  from  the  accufation  : 
that  religion  would  be  deftroyed  in  France,  unlefs  refource  were  had  to  the 
only  remedy  which  preferved  it  pure  and  unpolluted,  throughout  Spain,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Italy  :  that  for  this  purpofe,  it  was  only  neceffary  to  make 
two  alterations  in  the  edict  of  Chateaubriand,  which  the  calamity  of  the  times 
rendered  indifpenfable ;  that  the  firft  of  thefe  alterations  confifted  in  putting  a 
ftop  to  all  appeals  from  the  fentences  of  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  which  ought  to 
be  fent  to  the  neareft  fecular  judge,  who  mould  be  compelled  to  enforce  their 
execution  :  the  fecond  in  confifcating  the  property  of  all  perfons,  indifcriminately, 
who  fhould  leave  the  kingdom,  through  the  dread  of  perfecution,  in  order  to 
fettle  in  foreign  countries;  and  in  feizing  fuch  property,  for  the  king's  ufe, 
wherever  it  might  be  found,  even  though  it  were  in  pofleffion  of  a  perfon  who  had 
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given  a  valuable  confideration  for  the  fame.  As  foon  as  this  refolution  had  been 
adopted  by  the  council,  afecret  conference  was  holden  at  the  houfe  of  Bertrand, 
keeper  of  the  feals,  at  which  certain  magi  urates,  who  were  fwom  enemies  to  the 
new  doctrines,  were  invited  to  attend  j  and  two  new  edicts  were  there  drawn  up, 
which  were  prefented  to  the  parliament  to  be  regiftered,  at  a  time  when  molt  of 
the  judges  were  abfent.  This  attempt,  however,  being  foiled,  the  matter  was 
argued  on  the  eleventh  of  September  ;  when  Denis  Riant,  advocate-general,  in 
fupport  of  the  edicts,  obferved,  that  they  were  the  remit  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  mofl  enlightened  men  in  the  kingdom;  that  the  king  had  been  led  to  pals 
them  from  the  conviction  that  there  was  no  other  prefervative  to  be  found  againlh 
the  progrefs  of  a  contagion  which  infected  the  capital  and  fppead  over  the  pro- 
vinces: that  if  any  objections  could  be  raifed  againft  the  edicts,  it  was  the  too 
great  extenfion  of  its  jurifdi&ion  of  the  fpiritual  courts,  by  fubjedting  to.  them, 
indifcriminately,  all  orders  of  citizens  :  but  it  could  not  be  denied  that  it  was 
highly  expedient  with  regard  to  apoftate  monks,  and  other  fanatics,  who,  affum- 
ing  the  right,  of  dogmatifing,  perverted  the  confciences  of  his  majefty's  fubjecTs, 
and  diifufed  trouble  and  confufion  throughout  the  realm :  that  the  court,  as  might 
be  proved  from  the  regifters,  did  not  difapprove  of  the  inquifition,  provided  it 
were  directed  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  canons  :  that  he  was  therefore  jufti- 
fied  in  his  expectation,  that  the  court  would,  after  making  fuch  reftri&ions  as  it 
might  think  proper  with  regard  to  the  too  great  extenfion  of  the  power  of  the 
fpiritual  tribunal,  proceed  to  regifter  the  edicTt  in  queftion.  It  was  however  de- 
cided in  the  parliament,  by  a  very  confiderable  majority,  that  the  edict  mould 
not  be  regiftered,  but  that  the  court  would  addrefs  the  king,  and  indicate  fome 
other  means  of  promoting  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  more  conformable  to  the 
fpirit  of  Chriftianity. 

Accordingly,  on  the  feventeenth  of  October,  1555,  the  prefi dent  Seguier,  and 
the  counfellor  Dudrac  had  an  audience  of  the  king  at  Villers-Cuterets,  when  the 
former  thus  addreffed  his  majefty,   in  the  name  of  the  parliament  ; 

"  Sire,  T,he  difficulties  naturally  attending  the  commiflion  with  which  we  are 
entrufted,  are  confiderably  augmented  by  the  finifter  impreflions  which  your  ma- 
jefty has  been  led  to  encourage  againft  your  parliament.  Were  the  fole  object 
of  our  commiflion  the  juitification  of  thofe  by  whom  we  are  fent,  it  would  fuffice 
to  obferve  that  the  edict  which  they  refufed  to  regifter  is  precifely  the  fame  as  that 
which  was  rejected  by  a  part  of  the  court  fome  months  ago  ;  and  that  it  would 
be  impoffible  to  aft  otherwife  without  making  your  parliament  fall  into  a  contra- 
diction with  itfelf,  and  without  introducing  into  the  kingdom,  and  into  the  fame 
fanftuary  of  juftice,  two  tribunals  oppofed  to  each  other.  But  this  reafon,  power- 
ful as  it  was  with  regard  to  ourfelves,  is  not  that  which  we  mean  to  employ, 
fince  it  would  only  juftify  us  at  the  expence  of  our  brethren,  and  would  rather 
conftitute  an  excufe  than  form  an  apology.  In  fact,  it  is  not,  becaufe  the  edict 
lias  before  been  reje&ed  that  we  have  thought  proper  to  rejett  it  alfo,  but  be- 
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caufe,  after  a  clofe  examination,  it  appeared  to  us,  as  it  did  to  our  brethren, 
that  it  could  not  be  admitted  without  depriving  your  fubje&s  of  their  liberty,  and 
your  majefty  of  the  noblefl  rights  of  that  fovereignty  which  we  are  conftitution- 
ally  bound  to  defend  and  protect.  But  before  1  enter  on  the  reafons  by  which 
our  conduct  has  been  influenced,  let  me  be  permitted  to  offer  one  previous 
reflection. 

"  Your  parliament,  Sire,  is  compofed  of  one  hundred  and  fixty  magiftrates, 

who  were  not  admitted  as  members  of  the  court,  until  they  had  furnifhed  fatis- 

factory  proofs  of  their  capacity,  and  ample  atteftations  of  the  purity  of  their  lives 

and  manners ;   who  are,   in   ftiort,  men  of  that  defcription,  that  your  majefty 

would  fcarcely  find  it  poflible  to  replace  them  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 

your  dominions  :  what  mortal,  then,  can  be  fo  prefumptuous  as   to  oppofe  his 

private  judgment  to  that  of  fo  large  a  body  of  men,  devoted,  from  their  infancy 

to  the  fludy  of  the  laws,  and  employed,  from  morning  to  night,  in  diftinguifhing 

whatisjuft  and  lawful,  from  what  is  unjuft  and  prohibited?  As  for  me,  I  have 

formed  fo  high  an  opinion  of  the  integrity  and  knowledge  of  that  auguft  fenate, 

that  if  it  had  pronounced  a  fentance  of  death  againft  me,  I  ftiould   be  led  to 

doubt  my  own  innocence,  and,  in  fome  degree,  to  rejeft  the  teftimony  of  my  con- 

fcience.     Thofe  men  who  wilhed  to  perfuade  your  majefty  to  eftablifh  the  inquifi- 

tion,  were  aware  they  could  only  iucceed  in  their  attempt,  by   rendering  the 

religion  of  your  magiftrates  fufpefted  ;  by  reprefenting  them  either  as  heretics  in 

drfguife,  or  as  men  floating  between  error  and  truth,  and  perfectly  indifferent  on 

the  article  of  faith.     That,  Sire,  is  an  accufation,  ever  eafy  to  hazard,  but  which 

no  honeft  man  would  ever  advance  unlefs  he  were  able  to  fubftantiate  the  charge 

by   clean  and  convincive  proofs.     The  orthodoxy  of  your  magiftrates  has  been 

proved,  and  they  are  obliged  to  give  a  certificate  with  regard  to  the  ftability  and 

purity  of  their  faith  ;  it  muft,  therefore,  be  fuppofed,  either  that  they  have  been 

perverted  fince  their   reception,  or  that  they  have  given  falfe  certificates ;   if  a 

door  be  once  opened  to  fufpicions  of  that  nature,  what  man  will  be  free  from 

them,  or  in  whom  can  you  place  your  confidence  ?  we  know  our  brethren  much 

better  than  thofe  who  fpeak  of  them  with  fuch  difrefpedt ;  and  if  your  majefty 

will  give  credit  to  our  oaths,  we  fliall  not  hefitate  to  fwear  by  all  that  we  hold 

facred,  that  we  have  never  perceived  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  parliament, 

that  could  poflibly  occafion  or  juftify  fimilar  fufpicions.  Not  that  we  pledge  our- 

felves  that,  in  a  fociety  fo  numerous,  there  are  no  fantaftical  nor  whimfical  minds, 

which  entertain  peculiar  fentiments  on  the  article  of  faith  ;   God  is  the  the  fole 

judge  of  men's  confciences  ;  and   it   would  be  wonderful  indeed  if,  in  an  age 

when  the  rage  for  reafoning  is  become  an  epidemic  diforder,  not  a  fingle  man 

could  be  found  among  us  who,  impelled  by  prejudice  and  prefumption,  had 

ftrayed  from  the  right  road  ;   but  will  venture  to  afiert,  that  we  do  not  know  any 

«ne   magiftrate  but  what  profeffes  and  practifes   the  true  religion  j  in  mort,  I 

fhould  fooner  be  made  to  believe  that  anti-Chrift  is  arrived,  and  the  world  isjuft 

at  an  end,  than  to  give  credit  to  any  of  the  abfurdities  which  have  been  related 
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to  you.  It  is  you,  Sire,  who  appoint  magiftrates :  when  you  chofe  the  prefent 
members  of  your  parliament,  you  deemed  them  worthy  your  confidence;  to  that 
confidence,  then,  they  have  an  undoubted  right,  until  it  fhall  have  been  proved 
that  they  deferve  to  loie  it ;  and  you  cannot  deprive  them  of  it,  either  wholly 
or  partially,  without  prejudice  to  your  own  authority  and  power.  For  how  can 
their  decifions  be  refpecled  by  the  inferior  judges,  and  by  the  reft  of  your  fubv 
jecls,  if  it  be  iufpecled  that  they  are  the  decifions  of  men  of  doubtful  chara&ers, 
and  who  are  themfelves  afting  in  oppofition  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  ?  it  is  evident" 
therefore,  that  the  perfidious  and  malicious  infinuations  which  have  been  convey- 
ed to  you  have  a  direct  tendency  to  fubvert  all  order,  and  expofe  your  authority  to 
contempt. 

"  Such,  Sire,  are  the  real  motives  by  which  we  have  been  deterred  from  paying 
obedience  to  your  orders,  and  we  never  doubted  but  that,  as  foon  as  we  mould: 
be  permitced  to  explain  them  to  you,  they  would  make  the  fame  impreffion  on 
your  mind  as  on  our  own.  Your  parliament  laments  the  rapid  progrefs  of  herefy, 
and  has  long  p_received  the  neceflity  of  oppofing  it  with  ftrength  and  efficacy  ; 
but  cannot  this  be  done  without  making  the  foundations  of  the  monarchy  ?  Grant,  ' 
if  you  will,  permiffion  to  the  bifhops  and  Inquifitors  to  inflict  capital  punifliments 
on  men  of  their  own  profeffion — though  even  with  regard  to  them  it  would  be 
infinitely  more  juft  to  leave  open  the  way  of  appeal — but  never  fuffer  your  lay- 
fubje&s  to  be  tried  except  by  your  own  tribunals,  and  by  men  who  hold  of  you 
alone  their  commiffions  and  their  powers.  To  this  firft  expedient,  fuggefted  by 
the  court,   another  muft  be  added,  of  much  greater  efficacy. 

As  for  you,  gentlemen,"  addreffing  himfeif  to  the  minifters  and  courtiers  who 
were  prefent,  "  who  liften  to  me  with  fo  much  tranquillity,  and  who  think,  propa- 
bly,  that  the  matter  does  not  concern  you,  it  is  proper  that  you  fhould  be  unde- 
ceived. As  long  as  you  are  in  favour,  you  wifely  make  the  molt  of  your  time  5 
honours  and  rewards  are  lavished  on  your  heads  :  you  are  refpecled  by  all  who 
approach  you  ;  and  no  one  thinks  of  attacking  you  :  but  the  higher  your  ftation, 
the  nearer  you  are  to  the  thunder,  and  a  man  mull  be  ignorant  of  hiftory  not  to 
know  on  what  trivial  circumftances  the  difgrace  of  a  courtier  frequently  depends. 
Formerly,  however,  when  this  difafter  hefell  you,  you  could,  at  leaft,  retire  with  - 
a  fortune,  that  confoled  you,  in  a  certain  degree,  for  the  lofs  you  had  fuftained, 
and  that  enabled  you  to  enrich  your  heirs.  But  were  this  edict  to  pafs,  from  that 
moment  your  fituation  would  be  altered  ;  yon  would,  as  before,  be  fucceeded  by 
needy  men,  of  hungry  minds,  who,  knowing  not  how  long  they  may  remain 
in  office,  will  burn  with  the  defire  of  making  afudden  fortune,  and  will  find  it  a: 
very  eafy  matter  to  gratify  that  defire  :  certain  of  obtaining  from  the  king  the  coti- 
fifcation  of  your  property,  it  will  only  be  necefiary  to  fecure  in  their  intereft  one 
Inquifitor  and  two  witnelfes,  and  though  you  were  faints,  you  would  be  burned 
as  heretics. 

At  thefe  words,  the  conftable  Montmorenci,  who  had  not  forgotten  his  own  dif- 
grace, in  the  preceding  reign,  knitted  his  brows  and  changed  colour  j  .and  the  other, 
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minifters  ftmddered  with  horror.  The  king  hlmfelf  exhibited  evident  marks  of 
coniufion,  and  than 'sins,-  the  parliament  for  their  rernonftrances,  promifed  to  pay  at- 
tention to  them.  Nothing  farther,  however,  was  done  in  the  bufmefs,  till  the  year 
1557,  when  the  number  of  Calvinifts  having  confiderably  encreafed,  the  king,  by 
Jiis  letters-patent,  enjoined  all  prelates  to  repair  to  their  diocefes,  and  either  to  dii- 
.charge  the  duties  of  their  office  in  perfon,  or  to  appoint  grand-vicars  of  approved 
virtue  and  rigid  principles,  who  were  worthy  to  act  as  their  fubftitutes :  in  cafe  of 
difobedience,  the  king  authorized  the  parliament  to  proceed  againlt  them,  by  feiz- 
ing  their  temporalities,  and  applying  the  produce  thereof  to  the  purpofe  of  paying 
.enlightened  .minifters  who  might  preach  the  Word  of  God  to  the  people. 

In  the  year  following,  after  the  return  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  from  Rome,  a 
•bull  was  published,  by  which  Paul  the  Fourth,  at  the  king's  requeft,  eftablifhed  an 
Inquifition  in  France,  after  the  model  of  that  which  fubfifted  at  Rome  ;  and  the 
.cardinals  of  Lorraine,  Bourbon,  and  Chatillon,  were  appointed  prefidents  of  this 
new  tribunal,  with  the  power  of  ch  11  fin g  vicars,  either  from  among  the  biflbops,  or 
doctors  of  divinity  ;  conferring,  as  well  on  thefe  inquifitors,  as  on  their  delegates, 
a  full  power  to  arreft,  imprifon,  and  condemn  all  perfons,  of  whatever  rank  or 
quality,  convicted  or  fufpeded  of  the  crime  of  herefy* 

This  attempt  to  eftablifh  the  Inquifition  had  been  preceded,  though  not  influen- 
ced, by  a  tumult  in  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques,  where  about  four  hundred  Calvinifts  had 
aflembled,  in  a  private  houfe,  in  order  to  perform  divine  fervice*  :  the  neighbours, 
alarmed,  or  pretended  to  be  fo,  at  this  unufual  affemblage  of  people,  at  fuch  a  late 
hour — for  it  was  night — furrounded  the  houfe ;  and,  having  collected  a  mob,  af- 
failed  the  congregation,  on  their  attempt  to  leave  the  place  after  fervice  was  over 
with  (tones  and  other  miflile  weapons.  The  Calvinifts  held  a  confultation  among 
themfelves,  and  as  they  knew  that  death  would  be  their  portion  if  taken,  the  bolueft 
of  them  refolved  to  cut  their  way  through  the  mob,  fword  in  hand.  This  they  ea- 
fily  efte&ed ;  the-  cowardly  rabble  fled  before  them  ;  but  they  were  no  fooner  out 
of  danger,  than  they  fpeedily  re-aflfembled,  and  prepared  to  vent  their  rage  on  the 
old  men,  women,  and  others,  who  had  been  reftrained  by  fear  from  following  their 
companions.  The  timely  arrival  of  the  minifters  of  juftiee  faved  the  unhappy  vic- 
,tims — among  whom  were  feveral  females  of  high  diftin&ion — from  immediate  affaf- 
fination  ;  though,  as  they  were  conducted  to  prifon,  they  were  expofed  to  the  blows 
and  licentious  infolence  of  a  brutal  populace.  To  complete  the  mifery  of  their  fitu- 
ation,  by  adding  a  calumny  to  perfecution,  a  report  was  induftrioufly  propagated, 
that,  immediately  after  the  celebration  of  their  infernal  orgies,  the  Calvinifts  extin- 
o-uhned  the  lights,  and,  mixing  together  indifcriminately  like  brutes,  each  man  feiz- 
!ed,  as  the  partner  of  his  crimes,  the  firft  woman  he  could  lay  hold  of,  even  though 
fhe  were  his  mother,  daughter  or  fifter.  Thefe  atrocious  calumnies  were  repeated 
from  the  pulpitf,  and  the  king,  prone  to  credulity,  gave  eafy  credit  to  tales  that  flat- 
tered his  religious  prejudices.     Mufnier,  a  man  of  infamous  character,  who  had 

•  Beze,  Hift.  Ecclef.— La  Poplinierc  t  Gamier,  torn,  xstvii.  p.  406. 
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been  convicled  of  fubordination  of  perjury,  was  appointed,  by  the  cardinal  of  Lor, 
pine,  to  try  the  culprits,  but  the  parliament  remonftrated  with  fuch  warmth  on  the 
mfult  offered  to  them  by  that  appointment,  that  the  cognizance  of  the  caufe  was  left 
to  themfelves.  Five  of  the  wretched  Calvinifts  were  publickly  burned  at  the  Place 
de  Gre've,  but  the  judge  purpofely  prolonged  the  trials  of  the  reft,  and,  by  that 
means,  afforded  them  an  opportunity  to  efcape. 

The  remon (trance,  which  was  rather  intended  as  an  appeal  to  the  public  than 
as  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  produced  but  little  effeft  :  but  the  unhappy  prisoners 
found  more  able  advocates  in  the  proteftant  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  the  elector 
palatine,  wlw  folicited  their  releafe  with  uncommon  earneftnefs  ;  and  the  king,  who 
was,  atthat  time,  railing  troops  in  their  dominions,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  re- 
jeft  their  application.  The  calm,  however,  which  enfued  on  their  releafe,  was  but 
or  ffiort  duration.  Many  princes  of  the  blood,  who  favoured  the  new  doftrines 
and  among  others,  Anthony  of  Bourbon  and  his  confort  Jane  d'Albret  king  and 
queen  of.Navarre,  with  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Conde,  having  repaired  to  Paris, 
to  be  prefent  at  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin  with  the  young  queen  of  Scotland 
frequented  the  private  affembiies  of  the  Calvinifts,  careffed  their  minifters,  and  en- 
couraged  them  to  redouble  their  zeal  and  activity. 

.  Ca|v*n  ^d>  for  fome  time  Paft>  reproached  them,  in  his  letters,  with  their  timid 
circumlpeclion,  or  rather  pufillanimicy ;  and,  convinced  that  any  explofion  mutt, 
prove  advantageous  to  the  propagation  of  his  doclrine,  which  had  already  taken  fuch 
deep  root  in  the  kingdom,  that  it  was  deemed  impomble  to  eradicate  it  he  incef- 
fantly  exhorted  them  to  aft  with  Srmnefs  and  decifion,  and  boldly  to  publifh  their 
profeffion  of  faith  wherever  they  went*.  Piqued  at  thefe  reproaches;  and  encou- 
raged by  the  prefence  and  exhortations  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  they  appointed 
two  or  three  fucceffive  meetings,  in  a  meadow,  called  Le  Pre  aux  Clercs,  where 
three  or  four  thoufand  perfons  affembled,  and  fang  the  Pfalms  of  Marot,  fet  to  mu- 
fic  :  they  then  marched  m  proceffion  through  feveral  ftreets  in  the  fuburbs  of  Saint- 
Germain  attended  by  a  great  number  of  armed  gentlemen,  who  threatened  to  cut 
<pwn  all  that  fhould  attempt  to  oppofe  their  paffage.  The  magiftrates,  alarmed  at 
this  unexpected  tumult,  ordered  thofe  gates  to  be  (hut  which  led  to  the  univerfity 
and  the  fuburb  of  Saint-Germain,  and  fent  their  officers  to  take  informations  on  th" 

pot.  1  he  bilhop  of  Pans  immediately  fent  the  particulars  of  this  tranfaftion  to  the 
king,  without,  however,  naming  the  principal  perfons  concerned  in  it.  Henry 
having  compared  this  intelligence  with  the  notice  that  Granvelle,  bifhop  of  Arras 
had  recently  given  to  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  of  a  confpiracy  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out,  difpatched,  without  delay,  the  cardinal  Bertrand  keeper  of  the  feals, 
with  three  matters  of  requetts,  toinveftigate  the  bufinefs.  Bertrand,  after  he  had 
read  the  informations  already  taken  by  the  officers  of  the  Chatelet,  went  to  the  par- 
liament, where  he  obferved,  that  the  cardial  of  Lorraine,  having  had  a  frefti  con- 
Jerrence  with  the  Bifhop  of  Arras,  prime  minifter  to  the  king  of  Spain,  on  the  fob- 

•  Eeze,  HiO.  Ecclef.-^Reg,  du  Parlement— Calv.  Epift, 
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je&.  of  peace,  had  received  intelligence  from  that  prelate  of  a  confpiracy  then  form- 
ing by  the  proteftants,  which  would  foon  break  out :  that  the  day  after  thccardinal's 
return  to  the  court,  the  king  had  received  a  letter  from  the  bifhop  of  Paris,  in  which 
he  was  informed  that  fome  of  the  infurgents  had  been  heard  to  fay — "  That  they 
*l  would  do  as  they  pleafed  in  fpite  of  every  body  : — they  cared  not  who  dij approved  of 
tl  their  conducl — it  would  foon  befeen  who  was  theflrongefi  .-" — that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  but  this  infolent  challenge  was  addrefled  to  the  king,  and  announced  a  re- 
gular plan  for  overthrowing  the  ftate. 

The  firft  prefident,  Le  Maitre,  replied  that  the  little  lights  which  they  had  been 
able  to  procure  on  the  fubjeft,  rather  refembled  intelligence  imparted  in  confidence, 
than  evidence  delivered  on  oath,  becaufe  the  witnefles  had  no  fooner  evinced  a  dif- 
pofition  to  enter  into  explanations,  than  they  had  been  threatened  by  perfons  in  dif- 
guife  to  be  maflacred  in  theflreets,  or  to  have  their  houfes  reduced  to  afhes  ;  fear, 
therefore,  had  rendered  them  filent :  that  Truth  was  the  daughter  of  time,  and  as 
foon  as  it  was  known  that  the  king  would  fpare  none  of  the  criminals,  however, 
elevated  their  rank  in  life,  depofitions  would  flow  in  apace  :  that,  if  it  was  intended 
to  trace  the  evil  to  its  fource,  it  would  be  found  to  originate  in  the  Concordate ; 
and  that  the  people  had  only  been  led  affray  fince  they  had  ceafed  to  hear  the  voi- 
ces of  their  lawful  pallors  :  that,  at  that  time,  there  were  forty  bifhops  at  Paris, 
who  did  nothing  but  excite  difguft  :  that,  formerly,  at  leafl  they  never  appeared 
in  public  but  in  the  canonicals,  whereas  now  they  flrutted  about  the  ftreets  in  court 
drelfes  :  that  the  edift,  publifhed  at  the  requeft  of  the  parliament,  for  compelling 
'bifhops  and  curates  to  refide,  had  been  fpeedily  abrogated  :  that  all  the  abbies  in 
the  kingdom  were  fucceflively  expofed  to  the  degradations  of  the  commendataries, 
who  laid  wafte  the  woods,  fuffered  the  buildings  to  go  to  ruin,  and  endeavoured  to 
abolifh  the  little  regularity  which  ftill  fubfified  in  the  monafteries. 

Still  the  dottrines  of  Calvin  continued  to  be  propogated  with  great  fuccefs  ;  the 
parliament  themfelves  were  divided  in  their  fentiments  ;  for  while  the  Grand  Cham- 
ber, prefided  by  Le  Maitre,  Saint  Andre,  and  Minart,  configned  to  the  flames  al- 
mofl  every  heretic  that  was  brought  before  them,  the  chamber  of  the  Tsurnelle,  pre- 
fided by  Harlai,  de  Thou,  and  Seguie'r,  generally  contrived  to  acquit  them,  or,  at 
moil,  made  them  pay  a  trifling  fine. 

This  indulgence  excited  an  uniyerfal  clamour  throughout  the  capital,  and  the 
crown-lawyers  received  inftruttions  to  remonftrate  with  the  court  on  the  impropri- 
ety of  their  conduct,  and  to  convene  one  of  thofe  meetings — called  Mercuriales — at 
which  every  member  of  the  parliament  was  compelled  to  anfwer  all  queftions  that 
ihould  be  put  to  him  on  religious  matters.  The  parliament  accordingly  met,  at 
the  beginning  of  June,  in  a  great  room  at  the  convent  of  the  Auguftine  friars,  when 
they  fpoke  with  fo  much  force  and  vehemence,  that  the  firft.  prefident,  alarmed  at 
the  commotion  which  prevailed  in  the  court,  fent  word  to  the  minifters,  that  the 
king  mufl  either  diffolve  the  aflembly,  or  repair  thither  in  perfon,  or  order  to  pre- 
ferve  a  proper  decorum.  Accordingly,  on  the  tenth  of  June,  at  an  hour  when  he 
tvas  leaft  expected,  Henry  entered  the  room,  accompanied  by,  the  cardinals  of  Lor- 
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raine  and  Guife  ;  the  princes  of  Montpenfier  and  La  Roche-fur- Yon ;  the  dukes 
of  Guife  and  Montmorcnci ;  and  Bertrand,  keeper  of  the  feals.  As  foon  as  he 
was  feated,  he  faid,  that  fmce  it  had  pleafed  God  to  grant  him  a  durable  peace,  he 
thought  he  could  not  make  a  better  ufe  of  his  time  than  in  endeavouring  to  put  a 
flop  to  thofe  dhTentions  which  began  to  prevail  among  his  fubjedfs  with  regard  to 
religion. 

If,  on  the  one  fide,  this  fudden  appearance  of  the  king,  and  the  number  of  his 
guards,  who  had  taken  pofieffionof  the  doors,  alarmed  the  judges ;  on  the  other, 
the  ferenity  of  his  countenance,  the  tone  of  impartiality  he  had  affumed,  and  more 
than  that,  the  undoubted  right  which  every  member  of  the  court  enjoyed  to  deliver 
his  fentiments  without  reftraint  or  moleftation,  encouraged  the  moft  timid.  Some 
of  thofe  who  favoured  the  Proteftants  infilled  on  the  neceffity  of  allowing  them  fix 
months,  in  order  to  procure  inftruftion,  and  to  return  to  the  right  path,  which  if 
they  failed  to  do,  they  fhould  then  be  banifhed  from  the  kingdom ;  while  others 
voted  for  the  convocation  of  a  council,  which  would  be  authorized  to  decide  on  alt 
points  of  controverfy,  and  for  fufpending,  tiil  the  decifions  of  the  council  lhould  be 
known,  all  profecutions  againft  thofe  who  were  improperly  called  heretics,  fince 
they  had  neither  been  tried  nor  even  heard  in  their  own  def.nce.  This  raft  opini- 
on was  broached  by  Lewis  Dufaur  and  Anne  Dubourg  ;  the  former  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  ftatefman ;  the  latter  a  good  divine  and  a  pious  chriftian.  Dufaur, 
tracing  all  civil  punifhments  to  their  fource,  and  laying  it  down  as  a  principle  that 
they  could  only  bejuft  and  ufeful  fo  long  as  they  were  proportioned  to  the  nature 
of  thofe  diforders  which  it  was  the  intereft  of  fociety  to  reprefs,  defired  to  know  by 
what  fubverfion  of  ideas  the  crimes  of  homicide  and  adultery,  which  fap  the  very 
foundations  of  focial  order,  came  to  be  punifhed  with  lefs  rigour  in  France,  and  ex- 
cited public  cenfure  in  a  lefs  degree,  than  a  few  fpeculative  opinions.,  which  were  al~ 
moft  indifferent  to  the  fupport  and  welfare  of  fociety  ?  why  men,  branded  with  thofe 
crimes,  were  received,  and  even  honoured,  both  at  court  and  every  where  elfe, 
while  Inquifitors  were  paid,  and  every  fpecies  of  cruelty  exercifed,  in  order  to  tor- 
ture a  few  unhappy  men,  who  injured  no  one,  who  practifed  the  precepts  of  the 
Gofpel,  and  ferved  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  confciences  ?  That, 
being  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  this  rage,  he  afked  thofe  who  perfecuted  them  with 
the  greatefl  virulence,  what  they  had  to  reproach  them  with  ;  and  the  only  anfwer 
he  had  ever  received  was,  that  they  were  pefts  to  fociety,  though  how  or  in  what 
they  had  never  been  able  to  explain  to  him.  That  it  might  be  expected  the  Calvi- 
nifts  would  anfwer  their  perfecutors,  as  a  prophet  formerly  anfwered  king  Ahab — 
**  'Tis  thou  who  troubleji  Ifrael." — After  returning  thanks  to  God  for  having  infpir- 
ed  the  king  with  the  refolution  to  enquire  into  the  merits  of  the  queftion,  and  to  aft 
in  conformity  to  the  rules  of  juftice,  he  obferved,  that  the  only  mode  of  forming  a 
juft  opinion  of  a  thing,  was  to  confider  it  by  itfelf,  laying  afide  all  thofe  collateral 
circumftances  with  which  prejudice  and  paffion  were  apt  to  clog  it. 

The  prefidents  Seguier,  Harlai,  and  de  Thou,  juftified  the  conduct  of  the  parli- 
ament, without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  queftion :  Minart  voted  for  the  ftri& 
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execution  of  the  laws  againft  heretics  ;  and  the  fird'-prendcnt,  Le  Maitre,  in  fupport 
of  the  fame  opinion,  quoted  the  example  of  Philip  Auguftus,  who,  in  one  day,  had 
caufed  fix  hundred  heretics  to  be  burned  in  his  prefence,  and  beftowed  the  greateft 
eulogies  on  the  various  cruelties  which  had  been  exercifed,  at  different  times, 
againit  the  Vaudois*. 

The  king  retired,  with  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  noblemen  who  had  ac- 
companied him,  into  an  adjoining  apartment,    where  he  ordered  the  lift  to  be 
brought  to  him,  on  which  were  infcribed  the  names  and  opinions  of  all  the  judges 
who  had  fpoken  before  his  arrival.     After  he  had  read  it  he  returned  to  his  feat, 
and  faid — That  it  was  but  too  true,  though  he  had  hitherto  refufed  to  believe  it, 
that  there  was  a  great  number  of  heretics  in  his  parliament ;  that  though  he  had  a 
tight  to  punili  the  whole  body,  for  having  fo  long  fuffered  them  to  remain  on  the 
bench,   yet  he  would  not  confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.     The  conftable, 
after  approaching  the  throne  to  receive  the  king's  orders,  feized  Dufaur  rndjDu- 
bourg,  and  delivered  him  over  to  the  captain  of  the  guards,  who  conducted  them  to 
the  Baftille :  orders  were  iflued  for  the  apprehenfion  of  fix  other  judges,  who  had 
delivered  their  opinions  with  candour  and  freedom  ;  three  only  were  taken,  An- 
ihony  Fumee,  Euftache  de  la  Porte,  and  Paul  de  Foix  :  the  others,  having  received 
timely  notice,  effected  their  efcape. 

By  an  edict,  publifhed  in  1557,  at  the  mitigation  of  the  conftable  Montmorenci, 
whofe  fon  had  contracted  a  marriage,  in  oppofition  to  the  will  of  his  father,  it 
was  enacted,  that  all  children  of  diftinction,  under  the  age  of  thirty,  if  males, 
and  under  twenty-five,  if  females,  who  fhould  marry  in  a  clandeftine  manner, 
againft  the  will  and  confent  of  their  parents — excepting  only  the  cafe  in  which 
the  father  was  dead,  and  the  mother  married  again — lhould  forfeit  their  inheri- 
tance ;  and  it  was  left  at  the  option  of  the  parents  to  make  any  or  no  provifion 
for  them ;  all  fuch  marriages  were  likewife  declared  null,  unlefs  confummation 
had  taken  place. 

Another  edict,  lefs  oppreffive  in  its  nature,  and  more  falutary  in  its  effects, 
though  ftill  too  rigorous  and  fevere,  was  publiflied  about  the  fame  time.  Young 
women  and  widows,  who  had  facrificed  their  honour  to  the  gratification  of  their 
paffions,  in  order  to  conceal  their  difgrace,  not  unfrequently  delivered  themfelves 
in  private,  and  put  the  wretched  offspring  of  their  illicit  amours  to  death  as  foon 
as  it  was  born ;  if  they  were  apprehended  and  profecuted,  they  did  not  fail  to 
alledge  that  the  infant  had  given  no  figns  of  life,  and  provided  they  did  not  con- 
tradict this  declaration,  when  applied  to  the  rack,  they  were  acquitted,  and,  em- 
boldened by  their  efcape,  often  repeated  the  fame  crime.  To  remedy  this  evil,  any 
girl  or  woman,  duly  convicted  of  having  concealed  her  pregnancy  and  delivery, 
and  who  lhould  fail  to  produce  her  child,  on  being  fummoned  fo  to  do,  was,  by 
this  edict,  declared  guilty  of  murder,  and  punifhed  accordingly. 

*  Beze,  Hift    Ecclef.—  La  Pppliniere — La  Place— De  Thou — Regiftres  clu  Parlem. 
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A.  D.  1559O  irdENRY  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Francis  the  Second,  who, 
though  the  eldeft  of  feven  children,  had  but  juft  entered  his  fixteenth  year,  when 
he  was  called  to  the  throne.  His  education  had  been  neglected,  not  from  inna- 
tention  or  defign,  but  from  neceffity  ;  for  frequent  ficknefs  and  habitual  Iangour 
rendered  him  equally  unfit  for  mental  exertions,  and  for  thofe  martial  exercifes 
which  by  invigorating  the  body,  give  ftrength  and  energy  to  the  mind.  His 
mother,  Catharine  of  Medicis,  had  remained  fterile  for  a  confiderable  time  after 
her  marriage,  and  (he  was  in  danger  of  being  divorced  on  that  account,  when  the 
fkilful  efforts  of  Fernel,  a  celebrated  phyfician,  effecled  an  alteration  in  her  con- 
stitution, and  removed  the  caufe  of  her  fterility  ;  but  the  violent  remedies  (he 
employed,  as  well  before  as  during  the  period  of  her  pregnancy,  had  a  fatal 
effecT:  on  her  fird  offspring,  at  his  birth,  he  exhibited  every  fymptom  of  debility, 
and  never  enjoyed  more  than  a  paflive  exiftence  :  without  defires,  without  vices, 
without  virtues,  pronounced  of  age  by  the  law,  but  condemned  by  nature  to  a 
perpetual  minority,  he  was  deftiaed  to  become  a  blind  inftrument  in  the  hand  of 
the  firft  perfon  who  (hould  take  noffeffion  of  him. 

No  fooner  were  the  eyes  of  Henry  clofed  by  death,  than  the  Guifes  entered 
the  dauphin's  chamber,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  their  brotlier-in 
law,  and  the  duke  of  Nemours,  and  hailed  him  as  their  fovereign.  They  then 
conducted  him  to  his  mother's  apartment,  who  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  remove  him 
from  the  palace  of  the  Tournelles  to  th«s  Louvre,  where  he  received  the  de- 
puties from  the  parliament,  to  whom  he  announced  his  intention  of  taking  the 
reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands,  aided  by  the  advice  of  his  mother,  and 
affifted  by  the  experience  of  the  duke  of  Guife  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
to  the  former  of  whom  he  had  affigned  the  military  department,  and  to  the  latter 
the  finances. 

Vol.  III.  Gg 
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Bertrand,  the  keeper  of  the  feals,  was  difmiffed  from  his  office,  and  retired  to 
Rome  ;  but  the  marefchal  de  Saint  Andre,  who  had  amaffed  an  immenfe  fortune 
during  the  laft  reign,  courted  the  friendfhip  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  and  fecured 
it  by  marrying  his  only  daughter  and  heirefs  to  one  of  the  duke's  younger 
fons.  The  conftable  Montmorenci  feemed  better  entitled  to  refpect,  and  better 
calculated  to  give  uneafinefs  to  the  new  miniftry :  independent  of  a  property 
fuperior  to  that  of  almoft  any  fubject  in  France,  and  the  degree  of  confideration 
which  long  fervices  command,  he  oppofed  to  the  Guifes,  through  himfelf  and 
his  numerous  relations,  a  mafs  of  power  which  it  appeared  difficult,  and  infinitely 
dangerous  to  attack. 

Montmorenci  received  a  vifit  from  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  Aubefpine,  who,  in 
the  king's  name,  defired  him  to  deliver  up  the  private  seal  which  Henry  had 
entrufted  to  his  care.  Although  this  meffage  ought  clearly  to  have  convinced 
him  that  his  reign  was  at  an  end,  yet  he  could  not  refill  the  temptation  of 
having  auricular  conviction  of  the  king's  difpofition  towards  him  ;  rather  chufing 
if  he  found  it  unfavourable,  to  take  a  voluntary  leave,  than  to  wait  for  his 
difmiffion.  Having,  accordingly,  affembled  his  fons  and  nephews,  he  went  with 
them  to  the  palace  before  the  king  had  rifen  from  table ;  Francis  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  led  him  to  his  clofet,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the  duke  of 
Guife  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  never  loll  fight  of  him.  The  conftable 
prefenting  his  family  to  the  king,  expreffed  a  wilh  that  his  majefty  would  confirm 
them  in  the  poffeffion  of  their  places,  and  continue  to  favour  them  with  the  fame 
fpecial  protection  with  which  they  had  been  honoured  by  his  father :  as  he  was 
proceeding  to  explain  his  wifhes  with  regard  to  himfelf,  the  king,  who  was  better 
tutored  than  Montmorenci  had  fuppofed,  fuddenly  interrupted  him,  and  faid — 
That  he  was  well  apprifed  of  the  merits  and  fervices  of  thofe  whom  he  had  re- 
commended to  his  protection,  wherefore  he  confirmed  them  in  the  poffeffion  of 
their  refpective  offices,  and  would  certainly  employ  them,  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity fhould  occur,  in  preference  to  all  others :  that  being  equally  fenfible  of  the 
length  and  utility  of  his  own  fervices,  in  the  two  preceding  reigns,  and  of  the 
perfect  confidence  repofed  in  him  by  his  father,  he  fhould  fettle  all  his  falaries 
and  penfions  on  him  for  life ;  but  that  wilhing  to  fave  him  for  particular  occafions, 
and  to  releafe  him,  in  his  old  age,  from  the  cares  of  government,  he  had  divided 
the  adminiftration  between  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  duke  of  Guife,  to 
the  former  of  whom  he  had  entrufted  the  management  of  the  revenue,  and  to 
the  latter  the  military  department :  that  all  he  had  to  requeft  of  him  was,  that 
he  would  affift  him  with  his  knowledge,  and  attend,  as  often  as  he  could,  at  the 
council,  where  he  mould  preferve  his  ancient  rank. 

To  this  the  conftable  replied,  that  the  favour  his  majefty  had  voluntarily  offered^ 
of  releafing  him  from  the  cares  of  ftate,  he  had  come  purpofely  to  folicit,  but 
that,  as  his  great  age  rendered  it  abfolutely  neceflary  that  he  fhould  be  wholly 
unmolefted  in  his  retirement,  he  muft  farther  requeft  that  his  majefty  would 
dflpenfe  with  his  attendance  at  the  council.    He  then  quitted  the  king,  and  re- 
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.paired  to  the  apartment  of  the  queen-mother,  in  order  to  inform  her  of  whaS 
.had  pafled.  Catharine,  confidering  the  difdain  with  which  the  conftable  refufed 
the  feat  that  had  been  referved  for  him  at  the  council  board  as  an  affront  offered 
to  the  king  and  to  herfelf,  advifed  him  to  aft  with  more  caution  and  prudence  ; 
and,  in  a  tranfport  of  paflion,  reproached  him  with  the  artifices  he  had  employed 
in  order  to  deprive  her  of  her  hufband's  confidence,  and  particularly  with  one 
expreffion,  fo  imprudent,  that  it  is  inconceivable  how  a  man  of  Montmorenci's 
fagacity  could  have  fuffered  it  to  efcape  him  •-  he  had  afked  the  king  how  it 
happened  that  none  of  his  children  refembled  him  except  Diana,  his  natural 
daughter,  who  was  widow  to  the  duke  of  Cadres,  and  had  afterwards  married 
the  conftable's  eldeft  fon.      Montmorenci,  however,  ftrongly  denied  the  fa£h 

Mortified  with  the  reception  he  had  experienced,  the  conftable  haftened  to 
complete  the  preparations  for  Henry's  funeral,  and  after  he  had  attended  the 
corpfe  of  his  late  fovereign  to  the  royal  vault  at  Saint  Denis,  he  followed  the  court 
:to  Saint  Germain,  ftill  uncertain  whether  he  fhouH  purfue  the  advice  of  Catha- 
rine of  Medicis,  or  adhere  to  his  firJl  resolution ;  but  here  his  mortification  was 
encreafed,  for  the  young  monarch  did  not  even  deign  to  fpeak  to  him.  Enraged 
at  a  treatment  to  which  he  had  been  fo  little  accuftomed,  he  refolved  to  retire 
without  farther  delay  ;  and  that  the  foreign  ambaffadors  who  had  witneffed  the 
infult  might  be  convinced  that  though  his  credit  was  loft  at  court,  his  influence  - 
with  the  nobility  remained  undiminifhed,  he  fet  out  from  Saint  Germain  with  fuch 
a  numerous  train  of  friends  as  gave  to  his  retreat  the  appearance  of  a  triumph^ 
and  left  the  court  almoft  wholly  deferted  that  day. 

Of  the  Guifes,  who  acted  fuch  a  confpicuous  part  .during  this  reign,  there 
■were  fix  brothers — the  duke  of  Guife,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the  duke  of 
Aumale,  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  the  cardinal  of  Guife,  and  the  grand  prior — 
but  the  two  firft  only  appear  in  the  foreground  of  the  political  picture.  The  duke 
had  fecured  the  attachment  of  the  troops,  by  the  repeated  proofs  he  had  given 
of  his  ikill  and  courage  in  the  field;  while  his  liberality,  magnificence,  and 
courtefy  endeared  him  to  the  people.  The  cardinal  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
extent  of  his  influence  to  the  ftrength  of  his  oratorical  talents,  and  the  orthodoxy 
of  his  religious  principles. 

Still  the  king  of  Navarre  remained,  and,  as  the  firil  prince  of  the  blood,  he 
was  indifputably  entitled  to  the  firft  feat  at  the  council,  and,  in  cafe  the  king 
were  incapable  of  holding  the  reins  of  government  in. his  own  hands,  he  might 
have  preferred  well-founded  pretenfions  to  the  high  poft  of  lieutenant-  general  of 
the  kingdom.  „  The  conftable,  aware  of  this,  had  offered  him  his  fupport ;  but 
Anthony,  confidering  him  as  a  fworn  enemy  to  the  princes  of  the  blood,  doubted 
his  fincerity,  and  paid  no  attention  to  his  propofal.  Naturally  timid  and  irrefo- 
lute,  he  was  long  at  a  lofs  how  to  act ;  but  finding  the  Guifes  aimed  at  a  mono- 
poly of  power,  he,  at  length,  determined  to  repair  to  court.  The  news  of  his 
departure  excited  a  general  commotion  in  all  the  fouthren  provinces  ;  men  of  the 
firft  families  mounted  their  horfes  aad  attended  by  their  neighbours,  their,  re- 
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lations  and  friends,   met  him  on  the  road,  and  offered  to  accompany  him.     But 
they  foon  became  fo  numerous,  that,  through  fear  of  alarming  the  Guifes,  he  was 
-compelled  to  reject  their  offers,  at  the  fame  time  thanking  them  for  their  zeal 
.and  requeuing  them  to  referve  it  for  a  future  opportunity. 

Anthony  had  appointed  a  general  rendezvous  of  all  who  were  difcontented 
with  the  prefent  government  at  Vendome,  the  chief  city  of  his  appanage.  They 
accordingly  attended  on  the  appointed  day,  except  the  conftable,  who  fent  Dar- 
dois,  his  confidential  agent,  to  reprefent  him.  As  foon  as  the  king  of  Navarre 
propofed  the  fubject  for  deliberation,  every  body  agreed  in  confidering  the  do- 
mination of  the  Guifes,  whom  they  called  foreigners,  as  an  infult  not  only  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  but  to  the  whole  order  of  French  nobility,  whofe  honour 
and  whofe  privileges  were  materially  affected  thereby  ;  but  though  they  were 
unanimous  on  this  point,  they  differed  effentially  as  to  the  means  of  repreffing  the 
ufurpation  of  which  they  complained.  The  mod  violent,  fuch  as  the  prince  of 
Conde,  d'Andelot,  and  the  count  of  R.pchefoucaud,  obferved  that,  there  were 
but  two  means  eftablifhed  by  nature  for  one  man  to  obtain  of  another  the  object 
of  his  defires — perfuafion  and  force; — the  firft  of  which  ought  undoubtedly  to 
be  preferred,  and  always  to  be  tried,  whenever  you  had  to  deal  with  men  who 
were  juft  and  enlightened;  but,  that  with  men  of  a  different  difpoiition,  fuch 
a  mode  of  proceeding  would  only  be  productive  of  fhame,  ridicule,  and  con- 
tempt ;  were  the  mode  of  perfuafion  to  be  adopted,  they  aiked  to  whom  they 
were  to  apply  ? — certainly  either  to  the  Guifes  themfelves,  to  the  king,  or  to  the 
queen-mother;  could  any  one  fuppofe  then,  that  by  proving  clearly  to  the  Guifes 
that  they  were  ufurpers,  he  could  perfuade  them  to  refign  that  authority  which 
they  had  difputed  with  fo  much  violence  during  the  preceding  reign,  and  which 
they  had  juft  taken  fuch  pains  to  fecure  ? 

In  oppofition  to  thefe  arguments  it  was  urged  by  the  admiral  andDardois,  that 
celerity  was  not  more  requifite  in  the  execution  of  a  great  undertaking,  than  pru- 
dence and  deliberation  in  the  formation  of  a  fcheme  :  that  thofe  who  had  juft  advi- 
fed  them  to  fly  immediately  to  arms,  evidently  acted  on  two  fuppofitions,  which 
appeared,  at  leaft,  doubtful : — firft  that  the  Guifes  would  be  taken  by  furprize  ; 
fecondly,  that  almoft  the  whole  order  of  nobility  would  efpoufe  the  quarrel  of  the 
princes  with  the  fame  ardour  by  which  they  themfelves  were  actuated  :  that,  bv 
•this  calculation,  they  ran  an  evident  rifk  of  being  deceived  both  as  to  their  friends 
and  their  enemies.  It  was  therefore,  thought  time  enough  to  have  recourfe  to 
more  violent  methods  :  that,  in  the  mean  time,  they  might  found  their  friends, 
watch  their  enemies,  and  avail  themfelves  of  all  the  faults  that  might  efcape 
them. 

This  laft  opinion  met  the  approbation  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  inafmuch  as  it 
correfponded  to  his  natural  decifion,  and  differed  but  little  from  the  advice  he  had 
previoufly  received  from  his  own  minifters  :  he  accordingly  repaired  to  Saint- 
Germain,  where  the  court  then  was,  but  having  received  the  moft  pointed  ihfults, 
as  well  from  the  Guifes  as  from  the  king  himfelf,  he  did  not  dare  to  take  his  feat 
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at  the  council,  but  departed,  with  precipitation,  for  the  capita},  in  concert  with 
the  prince  of'  Conde,  and  others  of  the  fame  party.  The  Guifes,  meanwhile,  ap- 
prised of  their  attempts,  perceived  the  neceflity  of  fending  the  princes  from  the 
capital,  as  foon  as  poffible ;  they  therefore  haftefted  the  preparations  for  the 
king's  coronation,  which  ceremony  was  performed  at  Rheims  on  the  twelfth  of 
October,  by  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine.  Emboldened  by  the  prefence  of  the 
great  officers  of  the  crown,  the  king  of  Navarre  now  ventured  to  take  his  feat  at 
the  council ;  and  his  fuggeftions  began  to  meet  with  attention,  when  an  artifice 
of  the  Guifes  again  made  him  change  his  refolution.  They  read,  in  his  prefence, 
-ft  letter  from  Philip  the  Second  to  Francis,  in  which  that  prince  offered,  in 
confequence  of  the  information  he  had  received  that  fome  turbulent  men  had 
formed  a  plan  for  overthrowing  the  administration  which  had  been  fo  happily 
eftablifhed,  and  for  encroaching  on  the  authority  of  the  king,  although  he  was 
of  age,  and  perfectly  in  a  condition  to  govern  his  kingdom,  to  fend  him,  as 
his  friend  and  brother-in-law,  an  army  of  forty  thoufand  men,  which  he  might 
difpofe  of  at  his  pleafure  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  the!  infurgehts  to  obedience, 
Anthony,  hearing  at  the  fame  time,  that  Philip,  after  fettling  his  affairs  in  the 
Low  Countries,  intended  to  embark  for  Spain,  began  to  tremble  for  his  princi- 
pality of  Beam  :  refigning  _  all  his  projects  of  grandeur,  he  only  fought  for  an 
honourable  pretext  for  retiring;  and  this  his  adverfaries  were  careful  to  afford 
him,  by  propofmg  that  he  mould,  himfelf,  execute  the  commiffion  which  had 
been  entrulted  to  his  brother  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  and  his  coufin  the  prince 
de  la  Roche-fur- Yon,  and  conduct  the  princefs  Elizabeth  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain. 
He  was  afterwards  detained  in  Beam,  with  the  vain  hope  of  recovering  his  former 
dominions  by  a  negociation,  with  which  he  was  amufed  by  the  queen-mother  and 
the  duke  of  Alva. 

While  the  court  were  at  Rheims,  the  duke  of  Guife,  in  a  private  converfation 
which  he  had  with  the  admiral,  told  him  in  confidence  that  a  man,  whofename  he 
would  not  mention,  but  who  puffed  for  a  friend  of  Coligni's,  wifhed  to  deprive  him 
of  the  government  of  Picardy,  by  reprefenting  that  theinceffant  care  and  attention 
■which  the  adminiftration  and  defence  of  a  frontier  province  required,  were  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  duties  of  an  admiral.  Coligni  could  not  miftake  the  perfon 
.to  whom  the  duke  ailuded,  becaufe  the  prince  of  Conde  had  been  his  competitor 
for  the  poft,  and  he  alone  could  form  pretenfions  to  an  office  which  had  been  fuc- 
ceffively  holden  by  his  father  and  elder  brother  ;  he  therefore  entered  into  an  ex- 
planation with  the  prince  on  the  fubjeit,  and  after  expreffing  his  concern,  in  the 
moft  affectionate  manner,  at  his  having  applied  to  any  other  than  himfelf,  in  order 
to  obtain  what  he  was  juftly  entitled  to,  he  offered  to  give  up  the  government  im- 
mediately. Conde  protefted,  with  great  truth,  that  he  had  no  concern  whatever 
in  the  buiinefs,  nor  could  he  eafily  forgive  the  admiral  for  having  thought  him  capa- 
ble of  an  action  fo  dark  and  treacherous.  Coligni,  however,  ftill  perfifted  in  his 
determination  to  refign  his  poft  ;  for  confidering  that  he  fhould  be  unable  to  keep 
ihe  frontier  towns  in  a  proper  ftate  of  defence,  if  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  had 
Vol.  III.  -    Hh 
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the  fole  management  of  the  finances,  mould  refufe  him  the  neceflary  fupplies  for 
that  purpofe  ;  and  that  he  mould  thereby  run  the  rifk  of  receiving  an  affront,  ei- 
ther from  the  enemy  in  cafe  of  war,  or  from  the  king  himfelf,  on  his  vifit  to  the 
provinces,  he  rather  chofe  to  anticipate  his  adverfaries,  than  to  wait  till  they  chofe 
to  difmifs  him.  He  therefore  gave  in  his  refignation,  notwithftanding  the  remon- 
ftrauces  of  the  queen-mother,  and  ftrongly  recommended  the  prince  of  Conde  as 
his  fucceffor,  whofe  pretenfions  to  that  office  were,  he  faid,  anterior  to  his  own, 
and  whom  he  never  would  have  confented  to  deprive  of  it,  but  for  the  deference 
which  he  owed  to  the  commands  of  the  late  king.  But  his  recommendations 
were  difregarded,  and  the  government  of  Picardy  was  conferred  on  the  marefchal 
de  Briffac. 

The  prince  of  Conde  was^juftly  offended  at  the  preferrence  given,  under  fuch  cir- 
ftances,  to  a  private  gentleman  over  a  prince  of  the  blood  :  and  his  refentment  on 
this  account  probably  induced  him  to  pay  greater  attention  to  the  fuggeftions  of  his 
mother-in-law,  the  lady  of  Roye,  and  to  his  wife,  the  princefs  of  Conde,  who  being 
ftrongly  attached  to  the  new  doctrines,  and  furrounded  by  enthufiaftic  minifters, 
had  long  exhorted  him  to  open  his  ears  to  inftruction,  and  to  take  under  his  imme- 
diate protection  the  numbers  of  unhappy  men  who  were  perfecuted  on  account  of 
their  religious  principles. 

This  party  was  in  a  very  different  fituation  from  that  to  which  it  had  been  redu- 
ced but  a  few  years  before  ;  it  no  longer  confided  of  a  few  fortuitous  affemblies  of 
obfcure  individuals,  whom  the  publication  of  an  ordonnance,  or  the  fight  of  a  com- 
miffary,  put  to  flight,  and  frequently  difperfed  never  more  to  meet :  it  now  formed 
an  immenfe  corporation  of  citizens  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  who  held  affemblies 
political  and  religious*,  and  who  began  to  calculate  their  ftrength  :  From  Boulogne 
to  Bayonne,  from  Brefl  to  Metz,  France  was  crouded  with  churches,  whofe  enthufi- 
aftic minifters,  long  accuftomed  to  brave  the  dangers  of  imprifonment  and  torture, 
infpired  their  profelytes  with  the  fame  degree  of  audacity,  and  the  fame  refolution  ; 
connected  together  by  one  common  danger,  they  maintained  a  clofe  correfpondence 
with  Calvin,  and  through  his  means,  with  fome  of  the  Swifs  cantons,  the  Elector 
Palatine  and  the  Landgrave  of  Heffe,  who  having  embraced  the  fame  religion, 
thought  themfelves  interefted  in  procuring  its  folid  eftablifhment  in  a  neighbouring 
kingdom.  If,  notwithftanding  thefe  advantages,  the  Hugonots  ftill  continued  to 
keep  themfelves  concealed,  and  to  hold  their  affemblies  in  the  night,  even  in  thofe 
places  where  they  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  Catholics,  indignant  at  the  re- 
ftraint  impofed  on  them,  they  took  proper  precautions  for  repelling  any  violence 
that  might  be  offered  them,  and  clearly  evinced,  by  their  conduct,  that  they  only 
waited  for  a  leader  to  make  them  act  in  concert  with  each  other,  in  order  to  extort 
a  toleration  which  they  regarded  as  their  right,  but  which  they  knew  would  never 
be  voluntarily  granted.  The  prince  of  Conde,  who  enjoyed  but  little  credit  at  court 
and  in  the  council,  naturally  inclined  to  the  adoption  of  violent  meafures,  but  to 
this  mode  of  proceeding  an  obftacle  accurred,  which,  at  firft,  they  knew  not  how 
to  furmount. 

*  Carnier,  torn,  xxviii.  p>  *8. 
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'  It  was  firfl  a  Iked— Whether,  when  a  fovereign,  either  from  extreme  youth,  or 
any  other  natural  detect',  was  rendered  incapable  of"  governing,  it  did  not  belong  to 
the  nation  to  form  a  council  of  administration  ?  and  whether  they  who,  without 
confulting  the  nation,  had,  by  ftratagem,  taken  poffeilion  of  the  fupreme  authority ,- 
and  meant  to  maintain  it  by  force,  might  not  be  regarded  as  ufurpers  and  plunder- 
ers ? 

II.  Whether  the  principal  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  headvd  by  one  or  more  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  had  not  a  right  to  demand  a  convocation  of  the  dates-gene- 
ral, and  to  procure  for  the  three  orders,  by  lawful  means,  the  liberty  of  afTembling  ?' 
What  were  the  means  which  it  was  lawful  to  employ  for  that  purpofe,  as  well, 
with  regard  to  the  fovereign,  as  to  the  other  orders  of  the  ftate  ? 

III.  Whether,  if  convinced  that  their  humble  requeft  and  their  juft  complaints 
could  not  reach  the  ears  of  the  king,  without  exciting  the  rage  and  provoking  the 
refentmcnt  of  thofe  violent  men  who  furrounded  his  throne,  and  impofed  on  his 
youth  and  inexperience,  and  without  expofing  the  lives  of  their  deputies  to  ex-- 
treme  danger,  they  would  not  be  authorifed  in  fending  with  them  an  ei'cort  of  arm- 
ed men,  not  for  the  purpofe  of  attacking  nor  even  of  threatening  any  one,  but  mere- 
ly to  guard  their  deputies  from  all  violence,  as  well  on  the  road,  as  during  their 
refidence  at  court  ? 

IV.  Whether  the  provifional  regulations  which  this  affembly  might  be  induced 
to  adopt,  would  not  have  the  force  of  law  until  the  affembly  of  the  ftates-general 
fhould  meet,  when  they  fhould  be  duly  examined  ? 

V.  In  what  manner  they  ought  to  conducf  themfelves  towards  the  oppreffors  of 
public  liberty,  and  whether  it  was  permitted  to  kill  them,  in  cafe  they  could  not 
feize  their  perfons  and  bring  them  to  a  formal  trial  ? 

Such  were  the  principal  queftions  which  theHugonots  wifhed  to  be  propounded, 
before  they  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  their  plan.  The  prince  of  Conde  was  ap- 
pointed their  leader  ;  and  John  de  Barri,  lord  of  La  Renaudie,  of  an  ancient  fami- 
ly in  the  Perigord,  but  of  a  ruined  fortune,  was  chofen  for  his  lieutenant  and  repre- 
lentative. 

The  Guifes  knew  nothing  of  this  tranfa&ion  ;  content  with  watching  the  king 
of  Navarre  and  the  conftable,  and  thinking  themfelves  rid  of  them,  at  lead:  for  a 
time,  they  laboured,  in  concert  with  the  chancellor  Olivier,  to  repair  the  difprders 
which  had  crept  into  the  adminift ration,  and  to  refcne  the  ftate  from  the  ruin  which 
feemed  to  threaten  it.  Though  the  treafury  was  exhaufted,  the  nation  confidera- 
bly  in  debt,  and  demands  were  daily  encreafing,  yet  the  dreadful  fituation  to  which 
the  farmers  and  peafants  were  reduced,  rendered  a  confiderable  diminution  of  the 
taxes  a  matter  of  neceffity. 

They  began  by  reducing  the  interefts  of  the  fums  which  had  been  borrowed  of 
the  bankers,  as  well  in  France  as  in  other  countries,  during  the  late  reign ;  and 
thofe  bankers  were  compelled  either  to  reimburfe,  or  carry  to  account  all  the  mo- 
ney they,  had  received  above  the  rate  of  intereft  as  now  arbitrarily  fettled*.     This  . 
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meifure  was  both  unjuft  and  impolitic  :  onjuft,  as  it  violated,  without  the  confenf. 
of  one  of  the  parties,  an  engagement  voluntarily  contracted  and  folemnly  confirm- 
ed :  and  impolitic,  hnce  it  fhut  up  thofe  fources  to  which  the  nation  had  been  ac- 
■cuftomed  to  apply  in  the  hour  of  diftrefs. 

But  the  moll  difficult,  and  not  the  leafl:  neceffary  talk,  yet  remained  to  be  ac- 
•complilhed  ;  viz.  The  reduction  of  the  army.  It  had  been  refolved  in  the  coun- 
cil, after  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambrefis,  to  reduce  the  national  forces  to  fifteen 
hundred  lances,  and  fix  or  feven  thoufand  infantry  ;  but  many  obftacles  occurred 
to  the  execution  of  this  plan.  During  the  war,  which  had  continued  for  nearly  thirty- 
years,  a  new  generation  of  men  had  been  formed,  who  knew  no  other  profeffion  thaa 
that  of  a  foldier,  and  no  other  patrimony  than  their  pay,  and  the  contributions  they 
levied  :  by  fuddenly  depriving  them  of  their  fituation  in  life,  without  affording  them 
any  other  means  of  fubli(tence,the  government  would  almoft  reduce  them  to  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  living  by  plunder.  Nor  was  the  fituation  of  the  officers  much  better  than  that 
of  thefoldiers:  molt  of  the  n  were  gentlemen,  born  with  ambition,  who  had  abandon, 
ed  the  care  of  their  domeftic  concerns,  and  facrificed  the  greater  part  of  their  fortune 
in  order  to  obtain  promotion  in  the  (ervice,  and  to  procure  rank  or  penfions.  Thefe 
were  not  only  debarred  any  kind  of  recompence  for  the  lofs  they  fultained  by  the 
reform,  but  were  even  deprived  of  their  i'alaries  for  feveral  quarters  that  were  due 
to  them  ;  this  violent  and  unjull  plan  had.  been  adopted  towards  the  conclufion  of 
the  lalt  reign,  and  was  purfued  under  the  prefent.  The  commiffioners  appointed  to 
fuperintend  its  execution  had  been  expofed  to  the  greateit  danger  ;  in  order  to  get 
Tid  of  the  foldiers,  they  had  divided  them  into  different  corps,  arming  thofe  who 
were  retained  againlt  thofe  who  were  difbanded,  and  cutting  to  pieces  fuch  compa- 
nies as  were  molt  untraceable  ;  numbers  of  them  entered  on  board  the  fleet  which 
Philip  was  fitting  out  againlt  the  dates  of  Barbary.  The  officers  infilled  on  being 
treated  with  greater  delicacy  and  refpect ;  and  it  was  not  pofiible  to  call  in  queltion 
their  right  to  make  a  diveel  application  to  the  king  and  his  miniflers,  in  c-der  to 
folicit  what  was  lawfully  due  to  them  ;  they  accordingly  repaired  in  crowds  to  Fon. 
tainbleau,  where  the  court  then  refided. 

Though  the  enemies  of  the  Guifes  were  already  fufficiently  numerous,  yet  do  they 
feem  to  have  lludied  the  means  of encreafing  their  number.  Anne  Dubourg,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  parliament,  who  had  been  committed  to  prifon  by  Henry  for 
delivering  his  fentiments  with  freedom  on  the  fubjeel  of  religion,  was  now  proceed- 
ed againft  with  the  utmofl  rigour  ;  in  vain  did  he  proteft  againlt  the  irregularity  of 
the  proceeding,  againlt  the  competency  of  the  court  to  try  him,  and  againlt  the  ad- 
miilion  of  men  who  were  his  avowed  enemies  to  fit  as  his  judges;  all  his  remon- 
ftrances  were  difregarded,  and  altera  trial,  which,  from  the  injuftice  and  partiality 
that  marked  it,  could  fcarcely  be  called  a  trial,  he  was  fentenced  to  be  hanged  ;  he 
was  accordingly  executed  at  Paris, and  died  with  the  fame  finnnefs  and  fortitude  that 
liad  diitinguilhed  his  conduct  through  life  ;  the  other  magistrates  who  had  been  into 
prrl'oned  at  the  fame  time  were  relealed,  on  making  on  apology  for  their  impru- 
dences 
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Meanwhile  the  affembles  of  the  Hugonots  became  more  frequent,  and  a  number 
of  fatires  and  libels,  calculated  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  excite  an 
infurre&ion,  was  distributed  by  their  emiffaries,  throughout  the  capital*.  Tht: 
Guiles,  on  the  their  part,  not  content  with  renewing  the  ancient  ordonnances,  and 
with  encouraging  informers,  by  the  hope  of  reward,  caufed  a  new  edict  to  be  pub- 
Hflied,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that,  all  the  houfes  in  which  fuch  affemblies  mould 
beholden,  mould  be  razed  to  the  very  foundation,  without  even  excepting  thofe 
which  belonged  to  religious  communities,  or  to  proprietors  fettled  in  the  country, 
who,  in  this  inftance,  were  made  refponfible  for  the  conduct  of  their  tenants. 

Two  young  apprentices,  the  one  a  painter,  and  the  other  a  mufical  initrument- 
maker,  had  been  initiated,  by  their  matters,  into  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  and  ta- 
ken to  thofe  nocturnal  affemblies  at  which  the  Hugonots  received  the  facyament. 
lUang  afterwards  driven  on  account  of  their  mifconduct,  from  their  matter's  houfes , 
they  returned  home,  and  going  to  confeffion,  were  lent,  by  the  director  of  their 
confciences,  to  the  prefident  Saint- Andre,  and  the  inquifitor  Demochares,  who, 
after  bellowing  on  them  many  careffes,  took  their  depofition,  in  which  they 
fw,ore,  that  they  had  frequently  attended  the  affemblies  of  the  Calvinifls,  in  the 
Place  Maubert,  at  the  houfe  of  an  advocate,  named  Trouillas,  who  had  a  wife, 
and  two  daughters  grown  up  :  that,  at  a  numerous  affembly  holden  on  the  night 
of  Holy  Thurfday,  after,  the  fervice  was  over,  the  lights  were  extinguilhed,  when, 
each  man  laid  hold  of  a  woman,  and  that  one  of  them  had  one  of  the  advocate's 
daughters  whom  he  knew  very  well,  notwithltanding  it  was  dark,  and  with  whom 
he  paffed  the  remainder  of  the  night.  Catharine  enraged  at  the  perufal  of  this 
depofition,  acknowledged  the  juftice  of  the  cardinal's  proceedings,  and  meeting, 
iuit  after,  with  fome  of  her  maids  of  honour,  whom  me  knew  to  be  attached  to 
the  Hugonots,  Ihe  repeated  to  them  what  ihe  had  read,  and  declared,  that  if  ever 
they  attended  thofe  affemblies,  Ihe  herfelf  would  inform  againlt  them,  and  aban- 
don them  to  all  the  rigour  of  the  laws. 

A.  D.  1560.]  At  the  commencement  of  this  year,  the  king,  whofe  general 
debility  was  greatly  encreafed,  and  in  whofe  face  feveral  reddifh  fpots  had  lately 
appeared,  was  advifed  by  his  phyhcians  to  repair  to  Blois,  where  the  air  was  more 
falubrious  and  temperate  than  at  Saint-Germain,  and  there  prepare  himfelf,  by 
moderate  exercife,  for  the  ufe  of  the  aromatic  baths.  Some  evil  designing  per- 
fons,  apprifed  of  his  intentions,  had  fpread  a  report  that  the  king  was  afflicted 
with  the  leprofy,  and  that  the  only  remedy  which  could  be  of  fervice  to  him  was 
to  bathe  in  the  blood  of  young  children.  A  number  of  emiffaries  had  vifited  all 
ihe  villages  within  twenty  leagues  of  Blois ;  and  while  fome,  without  entering 
into  any  explanation,  took  an  exact  lift  of  the  molt  healthy  and  beatiful  children  j 
others,  who  followed  them  at  fome  distance,  revealed  the  fecret,  and  promifed  the 
parents,  for  a  trifling  reward,  to  procure  the  erafure  of  their  childrens'  names 
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from  the  fatal  lift.  By  this  abominable  manoeuvre,  the  report,  abfurd  as  it  was, 
obtained  fuch  credit  with  the  common  people,  that,  inflead  of  the  acclamations  of 
joy  with  which  they  were  wont  to  hail  their  fovereigns,  alarm,  forrow  and  defo- 
lation  marked  the  progrefs  of  the  court.  Moll  of  the  towns  and  villages  were 
abandoned,  while  fuch  as  had  courage  to  remain  in  their  houfes,  had  ftrongly  bar- 
ricaded the  doors,  and  did  not  even  dare  to  look  through  the  windows  :  troops 
of  peafants,  carrying  off  their  children,  were  defcried  in  the  fields,  at  a  diftance 
from  the  high  roads ;  and  when  purfued,  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  in  the  molt 
pitious  accents  implored  mercy  for  their  children.  The  king,  at  this  unufual  fpec- 
tacle,  burftinto  tears,  and  iniifted,  with  fuch  eagernefs,  on  knowing  the  caufe  of 
it,  that  his  attendants  were  under  the  neceility  of  telling  him  the  truth  ;  he  en- 
deavoured  to  difpel  the  fears  of  the  wretched  fugitives,  and  ordered  the  ftri&eft 
fearch  to  be  made  after  the  authors  of  fuch  an  infamous  report ;  but  they  had  all 
difappeared  except  one,  who  was  apprehended  at  Loches.  This  man,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  rack,  had  the  audacity  to  maintain  that  he  had  only  acted  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine. 

During  thefe  tranfactions,  the  queen  of  England  had  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Scottifli  rebels,  and  prepared  a  manifesto  in  juftification  of  her  conduct. — 
Having  publifhed  her  manifefto,  ftie  fent  feveral  copies  of  it  to  her  fecret  partifans 
on  the  continent. 

The  preparations  were  carried  on  with  rapidity,  and  the  Guifes,  notwithstand- 
ing their  numerous  fpies,  and  notwithftanding  the  advice  they  had  received  from 
foreign  courts,  would  have  been  taken  by  furprife,  if  the  man  who  was  moll  in- 
terelted  in  the  fuccefs  of  the  fcheme  had  not  himfelf  betrayed  the  fecret*.  La 
Renaudie,  who  had  affumed  the  name  of  Le  Foret,  went  to  Paris  in  order  to  in- 
form the  prince  of  Conde  of  what  had  paffed  at  Nantes,  and  to  confer  with  Chan- 
dieu,  the  minifter,  and  the  elders  of  the  reformed  church  in  the  capital,  on  the 
fubject  of  the  contributions  they  were  to  fupply  on  the  prefent  important  occafion. 
He  took  up  his  refidence  at  a  houfe  in  the  fuburb  of  Saint  Germain,  belonging  to 
one  Peter  des  Avenelles,  an  advocate,  who  fecretly  profeffed  the  reformed  reli- 
gion. This  man  perceiving,  from  the  numbers  of  people  that  vifited  La  Renau- 
die at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  from  the  anxiety  vifible  in  their  counte- 
nances, and  from  certain  expreffions  which  efcaped  them,  that  fome  great  enter- 
prife  was  in  agitation,  reproached  him  with  his  want  of  confidence  in  a  perfon  who 
was  fo  firmly  attached  to  the  party,  and  by  that  means  extorted  from  him  a  con- 
feffion  of  all  the  refolutions  adopted  by  the  affembly  at  Nantes.  But  though  Ave- 
nelles had  folemnly  fworn  to  obferve  the  molt  inviolable  fecrecy,  either  the  dread 
of  punifhment  or  the  hope  of  reward  operated  fo  powerfully  on  his  mind,  that, 
as  foon  as  La  Renaudie  had  left  his  houfe,  he  went  to  de  Vouze,  a  mafter  of  re- 
quefts,  and  Millet,  fecretary  to  the  duke  of  Guile,  to  whom  he  revealed  the 
whole  fecret.     The  Guifes  immediately  communicated  the  matter  to  Catharine  of 
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Medicis,  who  in  the  midft  of  her  alarms,  recollecting  a  letter  {he  had  received 
two  months  before  from  the  minifters  of  the  reformed  church  at  Paris,  in  which 
they  warned  her  of  the  danger  to  which  the  government  would  be  expofed,  mould 
they  perfift  in  perfecuting  the  Hugonots,  could  not  forbear  obferving  that  thofe 
fectaries  were  men  of  their  words.  The  chancellor  Olivier,  deeply  affected  at  the 
news,  reproached,  with  great  bitternefs,  the  Guifes,  for  having  neglected  to  fol- 
low his  advice,"  for  the  violence  of  their  administration,  the  tone  of  authority,  and 
the  threats,  which,  in  fpite  of  his  remonftrances,  they  had  fubflituted  for  the  lan- 
guage of  confidence  and  affection,  fo  proper  to  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  a  king 
of  France,  and  a  monarch  of  fixteen  ;  and  he  declared,  that  to  their  own  ob« 
ftinacy  alone  they  ought  to  afcribe  the  dreadful  fituation  to  which  they  were  now 
reduced. 

But  while  the  duke  of  Guife  endeavoured  to  infpire  others  with  confidence,  he 
was  not  without  inquietude  himfelf:  knowing  the  talents  of  the  three  Chatillont;, 
and  particularly  of  the  admiral,  formerly  his  comrade  in  the  field,  but  now  his 
mo(t  inveterate  enemy,  he  forefaw  that  if  they  were  the  conductors  of  the  en- 
terprife,  they  mult  have  taken  their  meafures  fo  well  that  he  fhould  not  be  able 
to  foil  them  without  great  difficulty  and  confiderable  danger.  In  order  to  learn 
whether  this  was  the  cafe,  he  had  recourfe  to  Catharine  of  Medicis,  who  preferved 
an  appearance  of  intimacy  and  confidence  with  them.  The  queen-mother  ac- 
cordingly wrote  to  requeft  their  immediate  attendance  at  court,  as  (he  wifhed  to 
have  their  advice  on  a  matter  of  the  utmofl  importance.  Although  it  does  not 
feem  probable  that  the  three  brothers,  who  were  avowed  partifans  of  the  new 
Teligiori,  and  infeparable  friends  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  fhould  not  have  been 
apprifed  of  the  confpiracy,  yet  the  whole  of  their  conduct  tends  to  demonftrate 
that  they  had  taken  no  immediate  part  in  it,  that  they  had  not  attended  any  of 
the  affemblies  at  which  the  plot  was  formed,  and  that,  following  the  example  of 
the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  conftable,  they  had  determined  to  wait  the  iffue  of 
the  bufinefs  before  they  had  declared  themfelves.  They  obeyed  the  fummons 
from  Catharine  without  the  fmalleft  hefitation,  and  that  princefs  having  conducted 
them  to  her  clofet,  where  they  found  the  chancellor,  informed  them  of  the  dif- 
covery  that  had  been  made,  and  conjured  them  by  the  friendfhip  they  bore  her, 
not  to  abandon  her  at  fuch  a  dreadful  conjuncture:  then  addreffing  herfelf  to  the 
■admiral,  fhe  defired  him  to  declare,  with  that  franknefs  and  candour  which  fhe 
had  ever  remarked  in  him,  whence  the  evil  proceeded,  and  what  remedy  fhould 
be  applied. 

Coligni,  after  affuring  her  that  he  and  his  brothers  would  never  forfake  her, 
but  would  fhed  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood  in  her  defence,  were  fuch  a  facrifice 
neceffary,  obferved  that  the  only  caufe  of  the  infurrection  was  the  exceflive  rigour 
with  which  all  who  profeffed  to  live  according  to  the  purity  of  the  Gofpel  were 
•perfecuted,  without  being  permitted  to  juflify  themfelves,  or  without  any  attention 
being  paid  to  the  offers  they  had  fo  repeatedly  made,  of  fubmitting  to  the  de- 
cifions  of  a  council,  either  general  or  national :  that  it  was  infinitely  dangerous 
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Co  reduce  a  great  number  of  men  to  the  neceffity  of  chufmg  between  the  fcrvice 
which  in  their  opinion,  they  owed  to  God,  and  the  obedience  and  duty  they  owed 
to  the  king. 

This  opinion  was  difcufled  in  the  council,  and  was  fo  ftrongly  fupported,  that 
the  Guifes  did  not  dare  to  oppofe  it ;  but  they  took  care,  under  pretence  of 
preferving  the  royal  authority  from  encroachment,  fo  to  word  the  edict,  as  to 
render  it  wholly  inadequate  to  the  purpofe  it  was  intended  to  promote.  The  king 
was  made  to  declare,  that,  on  his  acceffion  to  the.  throne,  having  found  feveral 
provinces  of  his  kingdom  already  infected  with  the  poifon  of  herefy,  as  well 
through  a  crowd  of  preachers  imported  from  Geneva;  as  from  a  profufion  of 
dangerous  publications  read  without  precaution,  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
have  recourfe  to  exertions  of  vigour  in  order  to  eheck  the  progrefs  of  the  con- 
tagion. 

The  edict  was  publiPned  at  Paris  on  the  eleventh  of  March ;  and  on  the  pre- 
ceding  day  the  principal  confpirators  had  affembled,  according  to  agreement,  at 
the  cattle  of  Fredonniere,  fituated  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Blois*.  From  the  fud- 
den  removal  of  the  court,  and  various  other  circumftances,  they  had  no  longer 
any  doubt  but  that  their  fecret  was  difcovered,  and  that  they  mould  find  their  ene- 
mies prepared  to  receive  them. 

The  duke  of  Nemours,  leaving  Amboife  in  the  night  with  a  company  of  light 
horfe,  took  pod  near  the  cattle  of  Noizai,  where  the  troops  from  Gaicony  and 
Beam  were  ftationed.  He  furprifed  and  carried  off  captains  Raunai  and  Maze- 
res,  as  they  were  walking  in  one  of  the  avenues,  while  the  baron  de  Cattelnau 
was  left  to  defend  the  fortrefs.  Nemours,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  his  com- 
pany before  the  gates  of  the  cattle,  to  prevent  the  garrifon  from  efcaping,  con- 
ducted his  two  prifoners  to  Amboife.  Cattlenau  ought  to  have  taken  this  op- 
portunity to  have  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy  ;  but  as  the  cattle  of  N.  izai 
was  one  of  the  principal  magazines  for  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  poffeflion  of 
the  confpirators,  and  as  the  lofs  of  it  would  have  rendered  ufelefs  a  great  num- 
ber of  foldiers,  who  were  to  repair  thither  unarmed,  in  order  to  efcape  observation, 
he  was  loth  to  abandon  it,  and,  therefore,  contented  himfelf  with  fending  feve- 
ral meffengers  to  La  Renaudie,  to  advife  him  of  the  capture  of  his  two  compani- 
ons, and  of  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  unlefc  he  were  fpeedily  relieved. 
Nemours,  however,  foon  returned  with  fuch  a  fuperior  force,  that  Cattelnau, 
finding  his  men  totally  difheartened,  and  deprived  of  all  means  of  efcape,  at 
length  confented  to  a  conference.  Nemours  afked  them  what  was  the  object  of 
their  taking  arms,  and  whether  they  wilhed  to  rob  the  French  of  the  glory  they 
had  ever  enjoyed,  of  being  more  faithful  to  their  fovereign  than  any  other  peo- 
ple  upon  earth? 

Cattelnau  replied,  that  fo  far  from  renouncing  that  glory,  they  were  labouring, 
in  imitation  of  their  anceftors,  to   deierve  it ;  that  informed  of  the  danger  to 
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which  the  king  was  expofed,  they  were  going  to  prefent  a  petition  to  him,  and 
to  expofe  the  perfidious  machinations  of  two  Foreigners,  who  had  already  ufurped 
his  authority,  and  who  carried  their  pretentions  dill  farther. — "  Ought  iubje&s," 
laid  Nemours,  "  to  prefent  a  petition  to  their  fovereign  fword  in  hand  ?"  Thefe 
"  fwords,"  returned  Caftelnau,  "  were  only  deftined  to  open  us  a  paffage  to 
"  the  throne  ;  our  petition  would  have  been  prefented  on  our  knees,  in  the 
<c'po(ture  of  fupplication."  "If  that  be  all  you  defire,"  returned  Nemours, 
5C  you  may  fpeediiy  be  fatisfied ;  give  up  your  arms  to  me,  and  I  pledge  myfelf 
"  to  conduct  you,  in  fafety,  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  where  you  fhall  have  full 
"  liberty  to  prefer  your  complaints."  '  The  duke's  propofal  being  accepted,  the 
foldiers  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  were  conducted  to  Amboife,  where  they 
were  all  thrown  into  prifon.  The  other  captains  employed  by  the  duke  of  Guife, 
were  equally  fuccefsful  with  Nemours ;  laying  concealed  in  ravines  and  among 
the  bufhes,  in  places  by  which  the  confpirators  were  to  pafs,  they  carried  them 
off  with  little  refiftance,  and  conducted  them,  in  bands,  to  the  town  of  Amboife? 
The  mod  diflinguilhed  were  put  in  prifon  ;  but  the  fubalterns  and  privates  Were 
proceeded  againft  in  a  fummary  manner,  and  hanged,  either  on  the  parapets,  or 
clfe  on  long  poles,  fixed  in  the  walls  of  the  caftle. 

After  a  blow  thus  decifive,  it  was  prefumed  that  the  confpirators  would  fpeediiy 
return,  provided  a  paffage  was  left  open  for  them.  The  chancellor  Olivier,  al- 
ready deeply  afflicted  at  the  fight  of  fo  many  executions,  and  perceiving  that  the 
town  was  ftill  crowded  with  a  multitude  of  unfortunate  men,  whofe  only  crime 
was  the  too  eafy  belief  they  had  paid  to  fome  of  their  minifters,  who  had  really 
periuaded  them  that  it  was  only  intended  to  prefent  a  fupplicatory  addrefs  to  the 
king,  remonftrated  with  great  energy  on  the  injuftice  of  treating  them  as  criminals, 
and  on  the  danger  of  reducing  them  to  a  ftate  of  defperation.  He  defired  that 
the  king  would  grant  frefli  letters  of  remiffion  to  all  who  fhould  return  peaceably 
to  their  homes,  and  even  promiled  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  their  complaints 
and  remonftrances.  But  the  king,  notwithftanding  his  devotion  to  their  will,  ap- 
peared reftlefs  and  unhappy.  In  a  tranfport  of  grief,  he  had  one  day  fhed  tears, 
and  exclaimed,  with  acrimony,  in  prefence  of  the  cardinal  ;  "  What  injury  have 
"  /  done  to  my  people,  that  they  flwuld  feek  my  life  ?  I  am  willing  to  hear  their  com- 
"  plaints,  and  to  render  them  juflice  :  I  no  longer  knew  what  to  think,  but  I  aiii  told 
"  that  you  are  the  only  objecl  of  their  refentment ;  I  wifh  you  were  abfent  for  a 
"  time,  that  I  might  blow  whether  'tis  againft  you,  or  againft  me,  that  their  rage  is 
"  direded."  ■  . 

Young  Ferriere-Maligni,  knowing  that  La  Bigne  was  a  prifoner,  and  not  doubt- 
ing but  that  he  would  reveal  the  whole  myftery,  chofe  the  bell  horfe  in  the  prince 
of  Conde's  liable,  and  with  the  afliftanceof  Defvaux,  the  prince's  equerry,  who 
accompanied  him  for  four  or  five  leagues,  left  Amboife  and  took  the  road  co  Ly- 
ons. La  Bigne,  in  fact,  thinking  himfelf  releafed  from  his  oath,  by  the  death  of 
^the  perfon  at  whofe. requeft  he  had  taken  it,  decyphered  all  the  rnanuferipts  that; 
Vol.  «I.  Kk.  -:: 
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had  been  found  in  his  poffeffion,  declared  that  the  prince  of  Conde  was  the  fe- 
cret  leader  of  the  confpiracy,  and  that  La  Renaudie  was  only  his  lieutenant.  He 
neither  concealed  the  project  for  feizing  or  maffacreing  the  Guifes,  nor  any  of  the 
meafures  which  had  been  adopted  for  the  execution  of  that  defign.  He  even  ad- 
ded— either  becaufe  fuch  was  the  fact,  or  becaufe  he  wiflied  to  pleafe  thofe  on 
whom  his  life  depended,  and  who  were  deeply  interefted  in  not  appearing  to  have 
been  the  real  objects  of  the  confpiracy. 

Although  this  depofition,  of  a  man  perfectly  well-informed  of  the  whole  bufi- 
nefs,  precife  in  all  its  circumftances,  and  exactly  conformable  to  all  thofe  which 
had  been  before  taken,  was  deemed  of  great  weight,  yet  it  did  not  appear  fuffi- 
cient  tojuftify  the  profecution  of  a  prince  of  the  blood.  The  king  fent  an  order 
the  next  morning  to  the  prince  to  attend  his  levee,  accompanied  by  a  prohibition 
to  leave  Amboife  :  at  the  fame  time  the  grand-provoft  arretted  Defvaux,  the 
prince's  equerry,  who,  being  interrogated  on  the  fubject  of  Maligni's  efcape,  re- 
plied that,  as  that  gentleman  had  the  honour  to  live  on  terms  of  friendfhip  with 
his  mafter,  who  even  acknowledged  him  for  his  relation,  he  had  not  thought  it 
neceffary  to  apply  for  permljjion  to  let  him  have  a  horfe,  and  to  accompany  him  as 
far  on  the  road  as  he  wifhed. 

The  prince,  in  obedience  to  the  order  he  had  received,  attended  the  king's  le- 
vee, when  Francis  told  him,  with  an  air  of  feverity,  that  feveral  of  the  confpira- 
tors  had  made  oath  that  he  was  their  leader  ;  and  mould  that  prove  to  be  the  cafe 
he  would  teach  him  how  dangerous  it  was  to  attack  a  king  of  France.  The  prince, 
without  betraying  any  fymptoms  of  fear  or  furprife,  replied,  that  he  had  already 
learned  from  public  report  what  his  majefty  had  jufl  revealed  to  him  ;  that  he  only 
requeued  he  would  aflemble  that  very  day  the  members  of  his  council,  fuch  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  knights  of  the  order  of  Saint  Michael,  as 
were  then  at  court,  and  all  the  foreign  minifters  and  ambaffadors,  fmce  finding 
himfelf  publicly  defamed  by  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  he  wifhed  his  justification 
to  be  equally  public.  While  the  prince  was  at  the  levee,  the  grand-provoft  went, 
by  the  king's  orders,  tofearch  his  houfe,  where  it  was  faid  a  vaft  quantity  of  arms 
were  concealed,  and  to  examine  his  papers.  No  arms,  however,  were  found, 
and  the  provoft  declared,  that  the  papers  contained  nothing  that  could  fubftantiate 
the  accufation.  The  refidence  and  papers  of  the  king  of  Navarre's  fecretary 
were  likewife  fearched  and  examined,  by  command  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
but  with  no  better  effect. 

The  prince  of  Conde  went  to  the  caftle  a  few  minutes  before  the  council  had  af- 
fembled,  and  paid  a  vifit  to  the  queen-mother,  with  whom  he  found  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine :  Catharine,  deeply  affected  at  the  fight  of  the  prince,  told  him  that 
flie  did  not  believe  a  fyllable  of  what  fhe  had  heard  to  his  prejudice. 

As  foon  as  the  council  was  affembled,  the  prince  entered  the  apartment,  and  in 
a  manly  fpeech  juftified  himfelf  from  the  accusations  that  had  been  preferrd  againft 
him  by  men  of  fufpicious  characters,  ftimulated,  no  doubt,  by  the  fuggeftions  of 
his  fecret  enemies,  or  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  torture }  if,  he  laid,  there 
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were  one  man  in  the  whole  world  who  would  accufe  him,  not  by  indirect  means, 
but  in  an  open  manner,  of  having  Shaken  the  fidelity  of  the  people,  of  having 
urged  towns  to  revolt,  or  of  having  either  faid  or  done  any  thjng  which  could  tend 
to  excite  afedition,  he  would  throw  off  his  quality  of  prince  of  the  blood  to  fight 
him  on  equal  terms,  till  he  fhould  extort  from  him  a  confeffion  that  he  was  a  lyar 
and  a  coward.  The  duke  of  Guife,  to  whom  this  challenge  feemed  to  be  direct- 
ed, although  he  had  vehemently  oppofed  the  prefent  proceeding,  the  event  of 
which  he  forefaw,  artfully  obferved,  that  the  king  ought  not  to  fuffer  the  reputation 
of  a  prince,  fo  nearly  related  to  the  throne,  to  be  affected,  in  the  fmalleft  degree, 
by  the  interefled  accufations  of  a  few  miferable  wretches,  who  fought  to  diminish 
their  own  crime  by  transferring  the  principal  guilt  to  perfons  of  high  distinction. 

The  baron  de  Caftelnau- Chalofle,  the  moft  distinguished  perfonage  of  the  whole 
party,  as  well  by  his  birth  as  his  perfonal  merit,  was  the  lair,  whofe  fate  remained 
to  be  decided  :  Being  called  upon  to  anfwer  the  questions  that  were  put  to  him, 
and  threatened  with  the  rack,  he  appeared  confufed,  and,  for  an  inftant,  remain- 
ed filent ;  upon  which  the  duke  of  Guife  told  him  that  he  feemed  to  be  frighten- 
ed. "  I  do  not  deny  it,"  replied  Caftelnau,  "  for  what  man,  who  was  not  totally 
deprived  of  fenfation,  could  fay  that  he  was  exempt  from  fear,  when  furrendered 
to  the  difcretion  of  enemies  implacable  in  their  hatred,  and  thirSting  for  his  blood? 
But  give  me  my  arms  again,  and  then  dare  to  repeat  the  fame  exprefiion  ;  or  fup- 
pofe  yourfelf  in  my  place,  and  then  candidly  tell  me  whether  you  would  not  trem- 
ble in  every  limb  ?  The  fear,  however,  with  which  you  reproach. me,  will  not,  I 
hope,  deprive  me  of  the  judgment  and  prefence  of  mind  neceffary  to  enfure  my 
justification." 

Being  known  to  have  pafled  the  greater  part  of  his  lffe  at  court  or  in  the  field,, 
they  could  not  imagine  that  he  was  in  the  leaSt  qualified  for  theological  difputations. 
But  here  they  were  again  difappointed,  for  in  the  queftions  which  were  put  to  him 
in  regard  to  his  religion,  his  anfwers  were  fo  oppofite,  and  his  replies  fo  pointed, 
that  his  adverfaries  were  completely  foiled.  The  chancellor  aftoniShed,  could  not 
forbear  the  exclamation,  that  it  was  eafy  to  perceive  the  baron  had  well  lludied 
his  leffon.  "  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  Caftelnau,  "  I  have  ftudied  it  well ;  you  would1 
be  authorifed  to  defpife  me,  and  1  mould  think  myfelf  truly  defpicable,  if  I  had; 
embarked  in  a  caufe,  in  the  event  of  which  the  falvation  of  my  foul  and  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  my  country  were  interested,  without  previoufly  fatisfying  all  my  fcru- 
ples." — "  But  how  happens  it,"  faid  Olivier,  "  that  you  have  thus  fuddenly  be- 
come fuch  an  experienced  theologift ;  for  at  the,  time  that  you  frequented  the: 
court,  you  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  thofe  controversies  ?"  "  That's  true,'9' 
returned  the  baron,  "  but  does  it  become  you  to  put  luch  a  queftion  to  me  ?  Re- 
coHecl:  the  vifit  I  paid  you  at  your  eftate  at  Leuville ;  you  then  afked  me  how  I  had' 
pafled  my  time  in  prifon;  and  when  I  anfwered,  in  Studying  the  fcriptures  in  order' 
to  understand  the  merits  of  thofe  difputes  which  made  fo  much  noife,  you  expreff- 
ed.your  approbation  of  my  labours,  and  difpelled  the  few  doubts  that  Still  remain^ 
ed  on  my  mind  :  if  my  memory  do  not  fail  me,  we  then  perfectly  agreed  in.  our. 
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fentlments  :  how  happens  it  that  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time,  one  of  us  has  fo  far 
changed  his  opinion,  that  we  no  longer  underftand  each  other  ?  but  you  was  then 
in  difgrace,  and  realjy  fpoke  what  you  thought :  wretched  flave  to  courtly  favour, 
how  dare  you,  merely  to  pleafe  a  man  by  whom  you  are,  probably,  defpifed,  thus 
betray  God  and  your  confcience  ?" 

As  Olivier  betrayed  the  moil  unequivocal  marks  of  confufion  at  this  reproof, 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  came  to  his  affiftance,  anxious  to  confound  a  man  who 
appeared  fo  firmly  fixed  in  his  principles  ;  but,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  he 
.fuffered  an  acknowledgment  to  be  extorted  from  him,  which  Caftelnau  called  on 
the  duke  of  Guife  to  witnefs.  The  duke  replied,  that  it  was  not  confiftent  with 
his,  profeflion  to  enter  into  difputes  of  that  nature,  and  that  he  gloried  in  his  igno- 
rance on  religious  concerns.  "  I  am  forry  for  that,"  returned  Caftelnau — "  for 
I  have  fo  good  an  opinion  of  you,  that  I  durft  fwear  that  were  you  as  well  inform- 
>ed  as  your  brother  in  thefe  matters,  you  would  make  a  better  ufe  of  your  know- 
ledge." 

The  prefence  of  mind,  the  determined  courage  and  unfhaken  firmnefs  which 
■Caftelnau  difplayed  during  his  trial,  had  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  whole  court  upon! 
him  j  and  great. as  was  the  danger  of  appearing  his  friend  at  fuch  a  conjuncture, 
three  noblemen  of  the  firft  rank,  the  duke  of  Longueville,  the  admiral  Coligni, 
and  the  duke  of  Aumale  himfelf,  who,  though  a  ftrong  Catholic,  bore  not  that 
hatred  to  the  Hugonots  which  his  brothers  did,  ventured  to  intercede  in  his 
favour ;  and  Catharine  of  Medicis  joined  in  the  fame  petition  ;  but  the  young 
monarch,  tutored  no  doubt  by  the  Guifes,  difplayed  a  pertinacity  unnatural  at 
his  age,  and,  remaining  inflexible  to  their  intreaties,  confirmed  the  fentence. 
When  that  fentence  was  read  to  Caftelnau,  by  which  he  was  declared  guilty 
of  leze-maje/ly,  he  exclaimed — "  I  call  my  judges  to  witnefs  that  the  declaration 
"  is  falfe  ;  unlefs  to  have  oppofed  the  tyranny  of  the  Guifes  to  the  utmoft  of  my 
"  power,  be  deemed  an  act  of  lezc-majejiy ;  but,  in  that  cafe,  they  fhould  have 
"begun,  by  declaring  them  kings."  He  fuffered  decapitation,  and  met  his  fate 
with  coolnefs  and  intrepidity  :  Raunai  and  Mazeres  experienced  a  fiuuTar  punifh- 
ment :  Briquemaut  de  Villemongis,  another  of  the  confpirators,  when  brought 
to  the  fcaffold,  dipped  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  affociates,  and  raifing  his 
£yes  towards  heaven,  exclaimed — Heavenly  Father,  behold  the  blood  of  thy  children, 
which  thou  wilt  revenge. 

The  prince  of  Conde,  hurried  away  towards  the  place  of  execution  by  fome 
pretended  friends,  who  had  undertaken  to  watch  his  words  and  motions,  was  not 
fufficient  matter  of  himfelf  to  conceal  his  emotions ;  being  reproached  with  this, 
he  replied,  "  I  freely  confefs,  that  I  feel  for  the  fate  of  thofe  brave  officers  who 
have  done  fuch  fignal  fervice  to  the  ftate  under  the  two  laft  reigns  :  I  will  even  ac- 
knowledge that  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  why  none  of  the  minifters  fhould  have 
jeprefented  to  the  king  the  prejudice  which  the  Itate  would  fuftain  by  fuch  a  lofs  : 
for  if  it  fhould  be  attacked  by  any  foreign  power,  they  will  probably  repent  the 
having  deprived  him  of  its  beft  defenders."     Theje  expreffions  were  carefully  re- 
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peated  to  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  never  forgot  them :  but  the  grief  of  the 
chancellor,  who  had  been  compelled,  by  his  ftation,  to  become  an  inftrument  of 
vengeance  to  the  Guifes,  was  exceffive :  inconfolable,  at  having  neglected  to  op- 
pofe,  with  fufficient  vigour,  the  violent  adminiftration  of  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, he  felt  more  deeply  the  reproaches  of  his  own  confcience,  than  thofe  of  the 
unfortunate  victims  whom  he  had  configned  to  execution  :  the  acutenefs  of  his 
feelings  brought  on  a  deep  melancholy,  attended  with  the  lofs  of  fleep,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  burning  fever,  which,  in  a  few  days,  reduced  him  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave.  The  cardinal,  apprifed  of  his  fituation,  went  to  pay  him  a  lail  vifit, 
but  Olivier,  tired  of  conftraint,  turned  his  back  on  the  minifter,  and  in  a  few 
moments  breathed  his  laft. 

The  removal  of  the  court  to  Tours,  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  prince  of  Conde 
to  leave  Amboife,  and,  notwithftanding  the  infidious  attempts  of  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine  again  to  allure  him  to  court,  and  his  fecret  orders  to  arreft  him 
on  the  road,  he  effected  his  efcape  into  Gafcony.  The  kingdom,  meanwhile^ 
was  thrown  into  a  ftate  of  anarchy  and  confufion :  the  Hugonots,  in  different 
places,  feized  on  the  churches  and  convents,  and  in  contempt  of  the  prohibitory 
editts,  publickly  celebrated  divine  fervice  :  at  Nimes  they  drove  the  prieffs  from 
the  church  of  Saint-Stephen,  during  the  celebration  of  mafs,  broke  the  images, 
and  trod  the  confecrated  wafer  under  foot. 

The  enmity  entertamed  by  the  Hugonots  againft  the  Guifes  feemed  daily  to  ac- 
quire frefh  ftrength  :  fatires  and  libels  were  diflributed  in  great  abundance,  and 
one,  in  particular  againft  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  attracted  the  public  attention; 
it  was  entitled  the  Tiger,  and  contained  a  lift  of  the  acts  of  cruelty  and  perfidy 
perpetrated  by  that  prelate,  together  with  a  fcandalous  account  of  his  amours 
with  a  lady  of  diftinftion,  his  near  relation,  who,  according  to  Brantome,  had 
nearly  died  of  grief  in  confequence  of  this  publication. 

The  intelligence  which  the  Guifes  continued  to  receive  from  the  different  pro- 
vinces, where  the  minds  of  the  people  feemed  ripe  for  revolt,  and  the  adverfe  ftate 
of  affairs  in  Scotland,  induced  them  to  renounce  all  the  projects  they  had  formed 
upon  that  kingdom,  and  to  recall,  with  all  poffible  expedition,  the  troops  they 
had  fent  thither, "  whofe  prefence  in  France  had  now  become  neceffary  to  their 
own  defence. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  Elizabeth,  it  was  ftlpulated,  that  the 
king  and  queen  of  France  and  Scotland  fhould  henceforth  abftain  from  bearing 
the  arms  of  England,  or  affuming  the  title  of  that  kingdom :  that  all  titles  and 
public  afts  in  which  that  title  had  been  employed,  fhould  either  be  altered  or  ab- 
rogated ;  that  the  farther  reparation  demanded  by  Elizabeth  for  the  injury  flie" 
had  fuftained  in  that  particular  fhould  be  referred  to  the  decifion  of  commiffioners, 
to  be  appointed  at  a  future  period  ;  and,  laftly,  that  the  king  and  queen  fhould 
perform  the  promifes  they  had  made  to  their  fubjefts  in  Scotland. 

Meantime  the  Guifes,  refblved  to  engage  the  king  and  the  queen-mother,  m 
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convoke,-  at  Fontainebleau,  not  the  ftates-general,  nor  even  an  aflembly  of  nota- 
bles,  but  an  extraordinary  council,  which  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  great 
officers  of  the  crown,  the  ftate  counfellors,  knights  of  the  order  of  St.Michael, 
and  mafters  of  requefls,  fhould  be  fummoned  to  attend,  in  order  that  thofe  per- 
fons  who  were  moil  interefted  in  the  welfare  of  the  ftate  would  concur,  if  poffibie, 
in  the  adoption  of  fome  efficacious  means  for  the  reftoration  of  public  tranquillity, 
and  in  the  determination  to  enforce  the  execution  of  fuch  meafures  as  they  fhould 
deem  neceflary  for  that  purpofe. 

The  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  convinced  that  this  meafure 
was  only  adopted  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  them  to  court  and  fecuring  their 
perfons,  wifhed  to  have  the  advice  of  the  conftable ;  they  accordingly  lent  a 
meffenger  to  him  to  fay,  that  as  all  their  captains  were  engaged  in  an  expedition 
againft  Lyons,  which  they  had  every  reafon  to  expect,  would  prove  fuccefsful,  they 
thought  it  would  be  dangerous  to  accept  the  king's  invitation.  The  conftable 
exhorted  them  to  defift  from  their  projected  attempt  upon  Lyons,  advifed  them 
rather  to  direct,  their  efforts  againft  the  towns  of  Limoges  and  Poitiers,  which 
would  ferve  to  cover  the  provinces  in  their  poffeffion,  and  might  be  defended  with 
greater  eafe  and  convenience ;  but,  he  obferved,  that  they  mould  not  have  re- 
courfe  to  this  violent  proceeding  until  all  other  means  had  failed :  he  conjured 
them  to  attend  the  affembly,  and  to  fend  word  to  their  partifans  to  meet  them 
on.the  road  ;  at  all  events,  he  faid,  they  would  find  their  friends  at  Fontainbleau 
fo  well  attended  that  nobody  would  dare  to  moleft  them.  This  advice,  however, 
was  rejected  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  from  the  conviftion  that,  if  the  Guifes  in- 
tended to  fecure  their  perfons,  they  would  take  care  to  prevent  them  from  reach- 
ing Fontainebleau,  the  two  princes,  therefore,  fent  a  courier  with  letters  to  the 
king  and  queen-mother,  to  excufe,  on  account  of  the  fliortnefs  of  the  notice,  and 
the  length  of  the  journey,  their  attendance  at  the  council.  . 

The  council,  however,  met  on  the  appointed  day,  when  the  debates  were  warm 
and  animated:  the  admiral  Coligni,  prefented  a  petition  from  the  Hugonots  of 
Normandy,  profeffmg  their  attachment  to  the  king,  and  demanding  a  toleration 
of  their  religion  ;  this  petition,  defended  with  zeal  and  ability  by  Coligni,  was 
oppofed  with  violence  by  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who,  in  the  courfe  of  his 
"  fpeech,  obferved  that  the  king  could  not  comply  with  the  requeft  of  the  Hugo- 
nots, without  rifking  the  falvation  of  his  foul,  and  incurring  the  guilt  of  perjury: 
the  final  refult  of  this  meeting  was  the  diftribution  of  two  circular  letters :  the 
rirft  was  addreffed  to  the  fenefchals  and  bailiffs,  who  were  ordered  by  the  king 
to  affemble  without  delay  the  provincial  affemblies,  for  the  purpofe  of  electing 
deputies  to  the  ftates-general,  which  were  appointed  to  meet  at  Meaux,  on  the 
tenth  of  December;  the  fecond,  to  the  bifhops,  enjoyning  immediate  refidence, 
and  commanding  them  to  meet  at  Paris  on  the  twentieth  of  January  to  hold  a 
national  council,  unlefs  the  pope  fhould,  in  the  interval,  be  induced  to  convoke, 
(agreeably. to  the  promife  he  had  made  the  king,),  a  general  council, 
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The  meaneft  and  moft  difhoneft  artifices  were  now  employed  by  the  Guifes  to 
get  the  prince  of  Conde  into  their  power;  and  in  this  attempt  they  were  feconded 
by  Catharine  of  Medicis,  who  exerted  all  thofe  arts  of  hypocrify  in  which  /lie 
was  fo  eminently  verfed*.  At  length  they  fucceeded  in  extorting  from  the  king- 
of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde  a  promife  to  repair  to  court,  attended  only 
by  their  ufual  retinue  ;  and  as  the  violent  meafures  they  meant  to  purfue  would 
naturally  excite  great  difcontent  among  the  nobility,  they  fought  to  fecure  their 
friendfhip,  by  the  diftribution  of  honours  and  rewards  :  the  government  of  Tou- 
raine,  Anjou,  the  Blaifois  and  Vendomois,  was  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Mont- 
penfier ;  and  that  of  the  Orleanois,  the  Chartrain  and  Berry,  on  the  prince  of 
la  Roche-fur- Yon :  eighteen  new  knights  of  the  order  of  Saint-Michael  were 
created  at  the  fame  time,  and  for  the  fame  purpofe ;  and  from  this  Era  may  be 
dated  the  decline  of  that  illuftrious  order,  which  had  fubfifted,  with  great  glory, 
for  a  whole  century. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  the  king,  with  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  dif- 
ciplined  troops,  repaired  to  Orleans,  and  ftruck  terror  and  confternation  into  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town,  who  were  ftrongly  attached  to  the  Hugonots.  Mean* 
while  the  king  of  -Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde  fet  out  on  their  journey, 
and  Francis  iffued  orders  to  the  Catholic  gentlemen  who  refided  in  the  provinces 
through  which  they  were  to  pafs,  to  levy  troops,  difperfe  all  affemblies,  political 
or  religious,  and  kill,  without  mercy  or  difcrimination,  all  who  mould  attend 
them. 

Notwithstanding  the  prayers  and  felicitations  of  the  princefs  of  Conde,  whc» 
threw  herfelf  at  the  king's  feet,  and  implored  his  mercy  in  favour  of  her  hus- 
band, Francis,  with  an  unfeeling  perfeverance,  unnatural  at  his  age,  purfued  the 
neceflary  meafures  for  bringing  the  prince  to  trial.     A  commifiion,  compofed  of' 
Chriftopher  de  Thou,  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  ;  of  James  Viole  and 
Bartholomew  Faye,  judges  of  the  fame  court ;  Bourdin,  attorney- general :  and 
the  fecretary  du  Tillet,    was  appointed   to  interrogate  him  in  prifon  ;  but  the 
prince  protefted  againft  the  competency   of   the  fubferviant  tribunal,   and  ap- 
pealed to  the  king  in  parliament.     The  appeal,  however,  was  rejected  by  Francis  ; 
and  the   chancellor,  with  fome  members  of  the  council,  and  all  the  knights  of   , 
Saint-Michael  and  mailers  of  requefts  who  were  then  at  Orleans,-  being  added 
to  the  commifiion,  the  trial  was  purfued  and  the  prince,  being  found  guilty  of 
leze-majefty,.  was  fentenced  to  lofe  his  head.     The  count  of  Sancerre,  one  of  his 
judges,  peremptorily  refufed  to  fign  the  fentence,  and,   when  prefied  to  it  by  the  . 
king,  replied,  that  any  other  command  from  his  majefty  mould  meet  with  inftant 
compliance  from  him,  but  that  he  would  rather  lofe  his  own  head,  than  tranfmit 
to  his  children  the  fhame  of  reading  their  father's  name  annexed  to  a  fentence  of 
death  pronounced  againft  a  prince,  whofe  defcendants  might  poffibly  become 
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their  fovereigns.  But  the  refufal  of  this  honourable  old  man  made  no  impreflion 
on  the  king,  who  confirmed  the  fentence,  and  appointed  the  tenth  of  Decem- 
ber, the  day  on  which  the  Hates  general  were  to  meet,  for  the  .execution  of 
the  prince. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  November,  Francis,  as  he  was  attending  vefpers  at  the 
Jacobins,  fainted  in  the  church,  whence  he  was  conveyed  fenfelefs  and  motion- 
lefs  to  his  apartment ;  on  the  recovery  of  his  fenfes,  he  complained  of  a  violent 
pain  in  his  ear,  which  was  fpeedily  followed  by  a  burning  fever,  attended  with 
fymptoms  of  the  moll  alarming  nature.  The  Guifes,  thrown  into  the  utmoft 
confternation  by  this  unexpected  event,  aflembled  their  friends,  fome  of  whom 
were  of  opinion  that  they  fhould  extort  from  the  king  an  order  for  the  immedi- 
ate execution  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  the  imprifonment  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  as  the  belt  means  of  fecuring  a  preponderance  to  their  own  party,  but 
this  advice  was  overruled  by  the  cardinal  of  Tournon,  not  on  the  plea  of  juf- 
ti'ce  or  humanity,  but  from  confiderations  of  policy. 

The  king  of  Navarre,  meanwhile,  embraced  the  opportunity  to  court  a  re- 
conciliation with  the  queen-mother,  who,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  duchefs  of 
Montpenfier  and  the  chancellor,  concluded  an  accomodation  with  that  prince, 
and  confented  to  receive  him  and  his  brother  into  favour,  on  condition  that  he 
fhould  renounce  all  pretentions  to  the  regency  in  the  event  of  the  king's  demife, 
and  fubmit  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  Guifes,  who  me  allured  him,  had  been 
nowife  mftrumental  to  the  imprifonment  of  his  brother ;  falfe  as  this  afiurance 
inconteliibly  was,  fhe  promifed  Anthony  that  he  mould  hear  it  confirmed  by  the 
king  himfelf.  He  was  accordingly  conducted  to  the  royal  apartment,  where  the 
feeble  Francis,  docile  to  the  laft,  declared,  in  the  prefence  of  feveral  witneffes, 
that  he  had  caufed  the  prince  of  Conde  to  be  imprifoned  of  his  own  accord, 
and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  uncles,  the  duke  of  Guife  and  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine*. 

.  The  king's  diforder  proved  to  be  an  abcefe  in  the  head,  which,  burfling,put  an 
end  to  his  exiftence  on  the  fifth  of  December,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age 
and  the  fecond  of  his  reign.  His  body  was  privately  conveyed  to  the  royal 
vault  at  Saint-Denis,  attended  only  by  Lanfac  and  La  Brofie,  who  had  been 
his  governors. 

■ 

*  Gamier,  torn;  xxviii.  p.  $83. 
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A.  D.  1560,  i^oi.]'  V>N  the  death  of  Francis  the  crown  devolved  on  his 
next  brother  Charles,  then  only  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age,  who  accordingly 
received  the  oaths  of  the  magistrates  and  great  officers  of  the  court,  whom  he 
confirmed  in  the  pofleffion  of  their  places  and  privileges.  The  early  age  of  the 
infant  monarch  incapacitating  him  from  holding  the  reins  of  government,  his 
mother,  Catharine  of  Medicis,  at  firft.,  affumed  the  authority,  though  not  the 
title,  of  Regent,  but  after  a  fhort  time  fhe  was  compelled  to  relinquifti  a  con- 
fid  erable  portion  of  her  power  to  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  was  created  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom. 

The  ftates-general,  fummoned  by  Francis  to  afiemble  at  Orleans  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  December,  were  fuffered,  in  confequence  of  a  decifion  that  the  king  ne- 
ver died,  to  meet  on  the  appointed  day*. 

In  the  prefent  temper  of  the  kingdom  it  could  not  be  fuppofed  that  an  aflembly 
fo  numerous,  compofedof  members  of  different  feds,  would  acl;  with  concord, 
uniformity,  and  effect: :  the  gratification  of  private  re^entm.e/it,  rofe  fuperior  to 
concern  for  the  public  welfare  ;  and  party  contentions,  with  all  their  bafe  conco- 
mitants of  halty  accufations  and  petulent  invedtive,  were  permitted  to  difgrace 
the  proceedings  of  a  convention  affembled  for  the  nobled  purpofe — to  refcue  the 
nation  from  diftrefs,  by  giving  ftrength  and  liability  to  the  laws,  and  happinefs  and 
relief  to  the  people.  The  Hugonots  complained  of  the  injuries  they  had  fuftain- 
ed,  the  perfections  they  had  experienced,  and  the  hardihips  to  which  they  were 
expofed  ;  demanded  a  repeal  of  all  the  penal  laws  palled  in  the  preceding  reigns, 
and  claimed  a  free  and  perfect  toleration  of  their  religion.  The  clergy  of  the  ef- 
tabliflied  church  were  not  lefs  loud  in  their  complaints,  nor  lefs  urgent  in  their 
applications  for  redrefs  ;  they  accufed  the  fe&aries  of  mifreprefenting  their  con- 
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dud,  of  defaming  their  chara&ers,  and  of  fowing  diflentions  between  the  pallors 
and  their  flocks  :  they  reproached  them  with  exerting  their  fuperiority,  in  thofe 
places  where  they  were  ftrongeft,  to  compel  the  Catholics  to  attend  their  meetings, 
to  beat  and  mutilate  the  priefls,  to  take  forcible  pofl'effion  of  the  churches,  to 
overturn  the  altars,  to  profane  the  facred  vafes,  and  to  infpire  fuch  terror  into  the 
regular  clergy,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  appear  in  public  with  any  of  the  external 
marks  of  their  profeffion.  To  redrefs  thefe  grievances,  ft  was  required,  that  all 
the  penal  laws  againfl  heretics  mould  be  rigidly  enforced  :  that  a  religious  teft 
fhould  be  impofed,  as  an  indifpenfable  qualification  for  holding  any  office  judicial, 
municipal,  or  political  :  and  that  the  introduction  of  the  money  and  inhabitants 
of  Geneva  into  the  kingdom  fhould  be  ftri £11  y  prohibited. 

During  the  interval  between  the  diifolution  of  the  ftates  and  the  meeting  of  the 
new  convention,  the  kingdom  was  alike  agitated  by  religious  difputes  and  politi- 
cal intrigues.  The  queen-mother,  anxious  to  fecure  the  attachment  of  the  Hugo- 
nots,  caufed  letters-patent  to  be  iflued,  by  which  the  Icing  forbade  all  his  fubje&s, 
under  the  feverefl  penalties,  to  infult  each  other  on  account  of  religion,  and  or- 
dered all  thofe  to  be  releafed  from  prifon  whofe  only  crime  was  that  of  having  at- 
tended the  conventicles,  or  complied  with  the  other  forms  of  the  new  religion, 
exacting  only  from  fuch  perfons  a  promife  to  live  Catboliquement  in  future  ;  and  in 
cafe  they  fhould  refufe  to  make  that  promife,  they  were  f till  to  be  releafed,  but  on 
condition  that  they  fhould  leave  the  kingdom  within  a  given  time  :  the  parliament 
was  enjoined  to  re-publi(h  the  edict  of  Romorentin,  without  any  reftriclions  what- 
ever. 

The  Hugonots,  meanwhile,  held  a  fynod  at  Poitiers,  where  they  decided,  that 
as  the  king  was  a  minor,  the  ftates  could  take  no  meafures  for  paying  his  debts, 
nor  contracting  any  valid  engagements  whatever  with  him,  until  a  council,  chofen 
by  the  ftates  lawfully  affembled,  fhould  have  been  appointed  to  affift  him  with 
their  advice  :  that  thofe  who  now  called  themfelves  members  of  the  council,  had 
no  right  to  affume  that  dignity,  fince  their  commiffion  had  expired  with  the  mo- 
narch from  whom  they  received  it,  and  could  not  be  renewed  either  by  the  new 
king,  who  was  a  minor,  or  by  the  queen-mother,  to  whom  the  law  gave  no  fuch 
authority:  that  the  chancellor  himfelf  fhould  be  warned  to  abftain  from  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  functions,  as  he  did  not  hold  his  office  either  with  the  approbation  of 
the  ftates,  or  the  confent  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  :  that,  if  government  fhould 
refufe  to  comply  with  thefe  demands,  the  deputies  fhould  abftain  from  all  difcuffion. 
whatever,  and  prefer  an  appeal  to  the  future  ftates-general,  lawfully  affembled. 

This  decifion  gave  frefh  vigour  and  energy  to  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  where 
the  partifans  of  either  religion  endeavoured  to  acquire  a  fuperiority  j  the  arrival  of 
the  prince  of  Conde,  at  this  critical  period,  feemed  to  turn  the  fcale  in  favour  of 
the  Hugonots  :  that  nobleman  had  refufed  to  leave  the  place  of  his  confinement 
until  the  Guiles  were  removed  from  court,  DUt  tne  cardinal  of  Lorraine  having, 
voluntarily  retired  to  his  diocefe  of  Rheims,  and  the  duke  of  Guife  confenting  to 
cjcprefs  his  difapprobation  of  the  violent  proceedings  againfl  the  prince,  and  his 
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belief  of  his  innocence,  Conde  repaired  Fontainebleau,  where  he  was  publicly 
jiiftified  from  the  charges  which  had  been  preferred  againft  him,  by  a  decree  of 
the  council  ;  and  he  afterwards  obtained  a  decifton  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
fanctioning  that  decree*. 

The  conjuncture  appeared  favourable  for  the  promulgation  of  an  edict  that  had 
been  fome  time  projected  by  the  council ;  in  which  the  king  forbade  all  his  fub- 
jects,  under  pain  of  death,  without  any  hope  of  pardon,  to  infult  each  other  by 
ufing  the  injurious  appellations  of  Papijls  and  Hvgonots  :  or  to  violate  the  fafety 
which  every  individual  ought  to  enjoy  in  his  own  houfe,  under  pretence  that  un- 
lawful aflemblies  were  holden  there  ;  it  ordained,  that  all  prifoners  confined  on  ac- 
count of  religion  mould  be  releafed  ;  and  that  all  exiles  and  fugitives  fhould  be 
permitted  to  return  to  France,  where  no  one  mould  be  fuffered  to  moleft  them, 
either  in  their  perfons  or  property,  fo  long  as  they  lived  Catholiquement,  and  with- 
out giving  offence ;  and  if  they  violated  thefe  conditions,  they  mould  then  be  al- 
lowed to  fell  their  effects,  and  retire  wherefoever  they  pleafed.  The  chancellor, 
knowing-  the  difpofition  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  forefaw  that  they  would  op- 
pofe  the  registering  of  the  edict';  and  in  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  he  addreff- 
ed  it  immediately  to  the  magistrates  of  the  inferior  courts,  who,  by  the  edict  of 
Romorentin,  were  appointed  judges  in  dernier  refort  in  all  fimilar  cafes.  The 
parliament  were  greatly  incenfed  at  this  conduct,  and,  after  protefting  againft  fuch 
an  irregular  mode  of  proceeding,  attacked,  with  greater  violence  than  juftice,  the 
edict  itfelf,  and  maintained  the  propriety  of  acting  with  vigour  againft  the  Hugo- 
nots,  and  of  promoting  .their  extirpation  by  encouraging  informers!. 
.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  diforders  Charles  repaired  to  Rheims,  where  the  ceremony 
of  his  coronation  was  performed,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  by  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine|  ;  who,  availing  bimfelf  of  the  opportunity  when  the  king  had  juft 
fworn,  on  the  altar,  to  maintain  the  Catholic  religion,  and  preferve  the  privileges 
of  the  clergy,  reprefented  to  the  queen-mother,  in  energetic  terms,  the  ftate  of 
oppreffion  to  which  the  church  was  reduced,  and  the  neceility  of  immediately  ex- 
tricating her  from  a  fituation  which  foreboded  her  fpeedy  ruin.  At  an  extraordi- 
nary council  holden  at  Rheinis,  on  this  fubject,  it  was  unanimoufly  agreed  that  the 
beft  mode  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of,  would  be  to  appoint 
an  aflembly  of  the  prelates,  to  correct  all  the  abufes  which  had  crept  into  the 
Gallican  church  ;  and  to  admit,  into  fuch  aflembly,  the  moft  celebrated  divines 
of  the  new  feet,  who  mould  be  at  full  liberty  to  defend  their  doctrine  againft  the 
attacks  of  the  Catholic  theologians,  in  prefence  of  the  king  himfelf. 

But  as  it  would  be  fome  time  before  this  meafure  could  be  accomplished,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  pafs  an  edict  that  might,  in  the  interval,  keep  the  fectaries 
within  bounds.  One  was  accordingly  iflued — diftinguiflied  in  hiftory,  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  The  July  EdiEl — by  which  all  aflemblies,  public  or  private,  at  which, 

*  Memoires  de  Conde — LaPlanche — La  Popliniere — Du  Thou, 
t  Reg.  du  Pari-— Mem.  de  Conde— La  Poplipiere  t.  Ce  Thou— La  Popliniere, . 
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fermons  were  preached,  and  the  facrament  was  adminiftered,  in  a  manner  contra- 
ry to  the  rites  of  the  Romifh  church,  were  prohibited,  under  pain  of  confifcation 
of  property,  to  all  who  fhouid  attend  them.  This  edict,  fo  different  from  the  laft, 
far  from  being  adapted  to  the  pretention  of  diforders,  was  calculated  to  promote 
them*. 

On  the  twentieth  of  July,  the  prelates,  in  obedience  to  the  fummons  they  had 
received,  affembled  at  Poifly,  and  foon  after  ten  proteftant  minifters  arrived  at  St. 
Germain,  attended  by  two  of  the  molt  celebrated  divines  of  that  age — Peter  Mar- 
tyr and  Theodore  de  Beze  or  Beza.     The  firfl  had  been  a  regular  canon  in  the 
Romifh  church,  then  a  profeffor  at  Strafburgh,  where  he  married  a  nun  ;  under 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  he  was  invited  to  England,  'whence  he  was  banifh- 
ed  on  the  acceffion  of  Mary  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  was,  at 
this  time,  nrft  paftor  of  the  church  of  Zurich.     Beze    was   by  birth   a  French- 
man, of  a  noble  family  in  Burgundy  ;  being  defigned  for  the  church,  his  parents 
had  procured  for  him,  at  a  very  early  age,  two  valuable  livingst.     At  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  fatiated  with  voluptuous  gratifications,  and  roufed  by  a  dangeous  fit  of 
ficknefs,  he  afpired  to  a  different  kind  of  celebrity,  and  openly  efpoufed  the   doc- 
trines of  the  reformed,  which  he  had  fecretly  imbibed  at  an  early  period  of  his  life. 

While  the  clergy  were  affembled  at  Poiffy,  the  two  other  orders  of  the  ftate  had 
met  at  Pontoife,  and,  after  various  debates,  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  revenue,  it  was 
at  lenght  fettled,  that  the  clergy  fhouid  pay  fixteen  hundred  thoufand  livers  a 
year,  till  fuch  time  as  the,  redemption  of  the  king's  domains,  which  were  pledged 
for  fifteen  millions,  fhouid  be  completed.  The  admiral  and  d'Andelot  experien- 
ced much  greater  difficulty  in  purfuadirig  the  nobility  and  the  commons  to  con- 
fent  to  a:i  adequate  contribution  :  at  laft,  however,  by  reprefenting  how  important 
it  was  to  all  who  were  interefted  in  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation  not  to  alienate, 
by  a  refufal,  the  mind  of  the  queen,  who,  anxious  to  favour  them,  had  promifed. 
to  abrogate  the  July  Edifl,  to  grant  the  free  exercife  of  the  new  religion  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  and  fpeedily  to  make  the  neceffary  arangements 
for  brinoins;  up  the  king,  and  her  other  children  in  that  purfuation,  they  brought 
them  to  confent  to  the  eftablifhment  of  a  new  duty  upon  liquors,  for  fix  years, 
J  Wy         the  annual  produce  whereof  was  eftimated  at  twelve  hundred  thoufand  fivers. 

Thus,  in  order  to  accomplifh  her  defigns,  Catharine  .made  no  fcruple  to  con- 
tract two  contradictory  engagements  in  her  fon's  name,  at  the  fame  time  ;  fhe  re- 
tained Beze  and  his  companions  near  her  perfon,  and  fuffered  them  to  preach 
■within  the  precincls  of  the  palace  of  Saint- Germain,  whither  an  immenfe  con- 

*  Beze — La  Planche — La  Labotireur. 
t  Befides  his  Latin  Poems,  Beze  wrote  feveral  polemical  works,  moft  of  which   have   long  fince 
been  conlisneil  fo'oblivion      The  only  one  of  theft,  which  has  been  much  noticed  in  laser  times,  is 
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courfe  of  people  flocked  to  hear  them.  She  appointed  the  prince  de  la  Roche-fur- 
Yon,  who  fecretly  favoured  xhe  new  doctrines,  to  the  office  of  fuperin  tend  ant  of 
the  king's  education  ;  and  that  nobleman  encouraged  Charles  and  his  brothers  to 
read  books  publifhed  by  the  Hugonot's,  and  not  only  to  be  prelent  at  indecent  far- 
ces, in  which  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  turned  into  ridicule, 
but  to  play  parts  in  fuch  exhibitions  themfelves.  *  , 

As  things  could  not  poflibly  remain  in  this  violent  fituation,  it  was  determned,  ■"-'  '  yJ^lZiQ 
in  the  council,  to  begin  by  difarming  indifcriminately  all  the  citizens  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  and  then  to  convene  a  certain  number  of  deputies  from  the  dif- 
ferent parliaments,  who,  conjointly  with  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  great 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  other  counfellors  of  (late,  fhould  devife,  for  the 
prevention  of  infurrections,  fome  means  alike  applicable  to  all  the  provinces. 
The  prince  of  La  Roche-fur- Yon  was  ordered  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
letters-patent,  by  which  the  Parifians  were  ordered  either  to  carry  their  arms 
either  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  or  to  the  arfenal ;  and  the  only  refiftance  to  be  ex« 
perienced  was  on  the  part  of  the  Hugonots,  who  being  objects  of  averfion  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  greatly  inferior  to  their  adverfaries  in  number,  expreffed 
a  reluctance  to  rely  for  protection  on  the  faith  of  the  public.  But  affured 
that  their  fafety  would  be  effectually  provided  for  by  other  means,  they  at  length 
complied,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  citizens  of  Lyons,  and  fome 
other  places. 

The  Guifes,  averfe  from  thefe  meafures,  and  having  no  means  of  preventing 
them,  fmce  they  were  debarred  all  accefs  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  fince  the 
queen-mother  was  entirely  devoted  to  their  enemies,  once  more  refolved  to  re- 
tire from  court :  but  their  departure  was  attended  with  a  circumftance  which 
furnifhed  their  adverfaries  with  arms  agViinft  them,  and  left  a  ftrong  impreflion 
on  the  mind  of  Catharine.* 

The  fermons  of  the  Catholic  clergy  at  Paris  were,  at  this  time,  filled  with 
invective  againft  government,  and  with  other  inflammatory  remarks,  that  ftrongly 
tended  to  the  fufcitation  of  difcord,  thepriefts  inveighed,  in  particular,  againft 
the  patience  of  the  citizens,  in  fuffering  the  municipal  guard,  which  was  paid 
by  themfelves,  to  be  employed  in  efcorting  the  Hugonots,  whom  they  reprefent- 
ed  as  alike  enemies  to  God  and  man.f  The  molt  violent  of  thefe  fanatrcs,  a 
monk,  named  John  de  Han,  preacher  of  the  church  of  Saint-Bartholemew,  was 
feized  in  his  convent  during  the  night,  by  an  order  from.-  the  prince  de.  la 
Roche-fur- Yon,  but  the  citizens,  having  aifembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
haftened  to  Saint-German,  and  compelled  the  king  to  releafe  him. 

A.  D.  1562.]  While  the  minds  of  the  people  were  in  this  ftate  of  fermen- 
tation, the  deputies  from  the  different  parliaments  afiembled/at  Saint- Germain, 
wh«n  the  chancellor,  in  a  long  and  able  fpeech,   remarkable  for  moderation  of 

*  Mem.  de  Conde — LaPoplinere — Beze — Brantome.  t  Lettres  deJPafquier. 
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fenthnent,  and  admirably  calculated  for  the  purpofe  of  conciliation,  explainel 
the  object  of  the  convention  :  "  You  mud  not  forget,'.' — faid  that  magiftrate — 
"  that  you  are  not  met  to  examine  which  of  the  two  religions  is  belt,  but  to 
enfure  the  public  tranquillity,  by  removing  the  ufual  pretexts  for  tumults.  Ought 
the  exercife  of  the  new  religion  to  be  tolerated  agreeably  to  the  requefts  of 
the  nobility  and  commons,  at  the  ftates  of  Pontoife  ?  Or  are  we  to  regard,  as 
a  thing  impoffible,  that  men  of  different  perfuafions  may  live  in  peace  with 
each  other,  and  that  a  heretic  can  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  citizen  ?  Thefe  are  the 
queftions'on  which  you  are    to  decide." 

After  many  debates,  in  the  courfe  of  which  no  new  arguments  were  employed, 
the  queen-mother  made  a  propofal,  which  was  adopted  by  both  parties :  fhe 
declared  that  it  was  both  her  fon's  intention  and  her  own,  to  live  and  die  in 
the  profeffion  of  the  eftablifhed  faith,  and  not  to  fuffer  any  attack  to  be  made 
on  it:  that  the  king,  therefore,  meant  that  wherever  the  partifans  of  the  new 
religion  had  feized  upon  the  churches,  they  mould  reftore  them  to  the  Catholics, 
without  being  permitted  to  build  any  others  for  their  own  ufe;  that  in  coniidera- 
tion,  however,  of  the  offer  they  had  constantly  made  of  fubmitting  to  the  de- 
cifions  of  a  general  council,  and  from  a  wifh  to  give  them  time  for  reflection, 
he  would  confent  that  they  fhould  affemble  unarmed,  and  in  a  peaceable  manner, 
without  the  walls  of  the  towns,  in  order  to  perform  divine  worfhip,  under  the 
immediate  inflection  of  a  magiftrate :  that  this  permiffion  mould  only  remain 
hi  force  until  the  publication  of  the  decrees  of  a  general  council,  which  fhould 
be  confidered  as  laws  for  all  his  fubjects.  The  Catholics,  inferior  in  numbers 
at  this  affembly,  acceded  to  Catharine's  propofal,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater 
evil ;  and  the  reformed  acquiefced,  in  order  to  acquire  a  civil  exiftence,  which, 
though  reftrained  for  the  prefent,  they  hoped  foon  to  be  able  to  extend. 

But  notwithftanding  this  referve  on  the  part  of  the  Proteftants,  Catharine  was 
aware  that  fhe  had  already  advanced  too  far  to  retreat,  and  fhe  accordingly  pur- 
sued with  warmth  the  publication  and  execution  of  the  late  edict:.  It  was  register- 
ed by  the  parliaments  of  Rouen,  Bourdeaux,  Touloufe  and  Grenoble,  without  diffi- 
culty, becaufe  in  thofe  provinces  where  the  commotions  were  molt  violent,  and 
wfeere  the  number  of  Hugonots  almoft  equalled  that  of  the  Catholics,  an  im- 
mediate remedy  was  deemed  indifpenfable*.  At  Dijon,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
unanimoufly  rejected  by  the  parliament,  becaufe  the  reformed  religion  had  made 
lefs  progrefs  in  Burgundy  ;  and  Tavannes,  the  governor,  had  taken  upon  him- 
felf  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  July-Edict.  Catharine,  however,  perfifting 
in  her  determination,  appointed  commiffioners,  whom  fhe  armed  with  all  the 
plentity.de  of  fovereign  authority,  to  make  all  the  refractory  provinces  comply. 
The  refiftance  was  ftrongeft  from  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  made  repeated 
remonftrances  to  the  king,  which,  though  founded  on  erroneous  principles,  con- 
taining maxims  both  falfe  and  pernicious,   were  not  wholly  deltitute  of  wife  and 

#Beze— De  Thou— D'Aubigne— Hifloire  de  Provence. 
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judicious  obfervations.  In  one  of  thefe  they  remark  that — the  magistrates,  who. 
are  the  reprefentatives  of  the  prince  in  the  difcharge  of  his  moft  dignified  func- 
tions, ought  to  be  of  the  fame  religion  with  him,  and  there  never  exifted  a 
government  in  which  this  maxim  was  not  inviolably  obferved.  Even  among  the 
Turks,  where  Chriftians  and  Jews  are  tolerated,  every  public  officer  is  a  Maho- 
metan. But  after  a  violent  oppofition,  the  parliament  was,  at  length,  compelled 
to  yield,  and  decreed — That,  in  confederation  of  the  urgent  neceffity  of  the  cafe,  and 
in  obedience  to  the  king's  will,  the  edicl  Jhould  be  regijlered  and  publijhed,  without  ap- 
probation of  the  new  religion* 

It-  was  next  agreed  between  Anthony  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  that  the  Spanifh 
ambaffador  fhould,  in  his  mafter's  name,  require  the  difmiffion  of  the  Chatillons- 
from  the  council,  and  that  this  demand  fhould  be  fupported  by  the  king  of  Na- 
varre, and  all  the  Catholics.  The  queen- mother  was  foon  apprifed  of  this  refo- 
lution  by  the  bifhop  of  Limoges,  the  French  ambaffador  at  the  court  of  Spain,, 
and  from  the  difpleafure  (he  evinced  on  the  occafion  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  admi- 
ral might  eafily  have  perfuaded  her  to  reject  fuch  a  propofal  with  all  the  contempt 
it  deferved,  and  to  come  to  an  open  quarrel  with  the  king  of  Navarre.  He  deem- 
ed it,  however,  more  prudent  to  make  a  voluntary  retreat ;  and  he  according  afked 
and  obtained,  not  without  much  apparent  difficulty,  permiffion  to  pafs  fome  time' 
at  his  own  feat,  under  the  ufual  pretext  of  fettling  fome  family  affairs.  She  ex- 
preffed  her  difpleafure  in  ftrong  terms  to  the  Spanifh  ambaffador,  obferving  that 
fome  one  muft  have  prejudiced  her  fon-in-law  againfl  her,  or  he  never  would  have 
ventured  on  a  meafure  fo  contrary  to  a  conduct  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  obferve 
towards  her.  She  added,  that  fhe  had  granted  permiffion  to  the  admiral  Coligni,. 
and  to  d'Andelot,  at  their  particular  requeft,  to  abfent  themfelves  from  the  coun- 
cil, in  order  to  attend  to  their  own  private  affairs. 

The  duke  of  Guife,  who  had  left  the  court  towards  the  end  of  November,  had 
recently  accompanied  his  brother  the  cardinal  to  Saverne,  where  they  had  a- 
greed  upon  a  conference  with  the  duke  of  Wertemberg,  who  had  promifed  to- 
lling with  him  fome  of  his  moft  expert  theologians.  The  real  object  of  this  in- 
terview was  to  engage  the  duke  and  his  colleagues,  who  were  followers  of  Luther, 
to  renounce  all  alliance  with  the  French  Hugonots,  and  thereby  to  difappoint  the 
^  admiral  and  the  queen-mother  of  the  affiftance  they  expected  to  receive  from  that 
quarter. 

As  the  duke  of  Guife  paffed  through  the  fmall  town  of  Vaffi,  in  Champagne,  on 
his  road  to  Paris,  he  flopped  to  attend  the  celebration  of  divine  fervice  :  and  being- 
informed  that  a  Proteftanr.-meeting  had,  in  contradiction  to  the  late  edict,  been 
e.ftablifhed  in  a  barn,  within  the  town,  and  very  near  the  parifh-church,  he  fent 
one  of  his  officers,  attended  by  two  pages,  to  defire  the  minifter  would  come  to 
fpeak  to  him.  On  the  approach  of  the  officers,  the  door  of  the  meeting-houfe 
•was  fhut  againfl  them,  and,  on  their  knocking  with  confiderable  violence,,  fome 

*  Gamier,  torn.  xxix.  p.  477.- 
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of  the  Hugonots,  who  were  then  aflembled  at  their  devotions,  went  out  to  chaf- 
tife  them  for  an  interruption  which  they  deemed  unfeafonable  and  improper  :  a 
fufflle  enfued,  and  the  duke  of  Guife,  being  apprifed  of  it,  haftened  to  the  fpot, 
attended  by  his  troops.  He  was  immediately  affailed  with  a  volley  of  (tones,  whence 
he  received  a  flight  contufion  on  the  arm,  and  De  Broffe,  one  of  his  officers,  was 
feverely  wounded  on  the  head  :  the  foldiers,  enraged  at  the  fight,  immediately  fired 
on  the  Hugonots,  then  entering  the  barn,  put  numbers  of  them  to  the  fword,  be- 
fore the  duke  of  Guife  could  reprefs  their  violence  :  Some  authors  affert  that  only 
thirty  of  the  reformed  were  flain,  and  about  double  that  number  wounded*  ;  but 
others,  with  greater  probability,  maintain  that  the  number  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fixtyt.  The  minifter,  wounded  in  feveral 
places,  was  conveyed  to  Saint-Dizier,  where  the  duke  preferred  his  complaint,  and 
demanded  juftice  againft  thofe  who  had  commenced  the  attack.  Having  received 
information  that  the  reformed  were  preparing  to  difpute  his  paffage,  and  that  cap- 
tain Vaudrai-Saint-Phalle,  was  laying  wait  for  him  at  Vitri,  with  fix  hundred 
men,  he  quitted  the  Paris  road  for  that  of  Rheims,  where  he  was  not  expe&ed. 

The  news  of  the  maffacreof  Vaffi,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Hugonots,  was  foon 
fpread  over  Europe,  and  the  party  endeavoured,  by  means  of  this  event,  to*ren- 
der  the  duke  of  Guife  an  object  of  general  execration. 

As  a  religious  proceflion  was  to  take  place  on  Palm  Sunday,  at  which  it  was 
expected  the  duke  of  Guife  would  be  prefent,  fome  gentlemen  of  diftinction 
among  the  reformed  attended  the  confiftory,  and  offered  to  poniard  him,  provided 
the  church  would  avow  the  enterprife  ;  but  the  minifters  exprefled  their  difap- 
-jjfobatlon  of  fuch  a  mode  of  proceeding,  obferving  that  acts  of  violence  were 
only  authorifed  in  matters  which  concerned  the  public  fafety,  and  when  the  courts 
of  juftice  were  (hut  againft  them  :  that  they  had  denounced  the  author  of  the 
maflacre  at  Vaffi  to  the  queen,  who  had  promifed  that  juftice  ihould  be  done 
them  ;  and  nothing,  therefore,  fhould  be  attempted,  till  that  bufinefs  was  brought 
to  a  conclufion. 

The  prince  of  Conde,  finding  his  enemies  fo  greatly  fuperior,  refolved  to  quit 
Paris;  and  he  accordingly  repaired  to  his  feat  near  Meaux,  where  he  was  foon 
after  joined  by  the  admiral  and  his  friends.  The  firft  object  of  the  Hugonots, 
after  failing  in  their  attempt  upon  Paris,  ihould  have  been  to  fecure  the  king's 
perfon,  which  would  have  given  them  a  great  advantage  over  their  enemies, 
who,  in  that  cafe,  would  have  been  reduced  to  the  neceffity,  either  of  acting 
fimply  on  the  defenfive,  or  of  committing  the  crime  of  rebellion,  in  attacking 
their  fovereign.  This  attempt  would  have  been  attended  with  no  difficulty,  as 
the  queen  herfelf  would  have  favoured  its  execution.  But  the  Hugonots  were 
averse  from  the  adoption  of  a  fcheme  that  would  have  worn  the  appearance  of 
violence ;  and  thinking  it  better  to  provide  a  place  of  fafety  to  which  the  queen 
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and  her  fon  might  voluntarily  retire,  they  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  city  of  Or- 
leans,  which  d'Andelot,  with  his  three  hundred  veterans,  undertook  to  take  by 
furprife. 

The  prince  of  Conde,  intent  on  the  reduction  of  Orleans,  marched  from 
Meaux,  the  fame  day  on  which  the  Catholic  noblemen  left  Paris,  and  had  oc- 
cafioned  a  great  alarm  in  the  metropolis.  The  hidden  appearance  of  a  numerous 
body  of  cavalry,  near  the  gate  of  Saint-Honore,  made  the  citizens  fear  that  the 
prince  had  been  fecretly  invited  thither  by  the  reformed,  who  had  not  yet  dif- 
continued  their  affemblies  ;  and  in  this  perfuafion  they  flew  to  arms,  and  pre- 
pared to  fuftain  a  fiege.  The  prince's  object,  however,  was  only  to  fecure  the 
bridge  of  Saint-Cloud,  which  commanded  the  road  to  Orleans;  which  city  he 
did  not  reach  till  after  d'Andelot  had  taken  poffeffion  of  it. 

The  conftable  had  no  fooner  entered  Paris,  than  he  feized  and  imprifoned 
Ruze,  who  was  general  agent  to  the  reformed  churches.  The  king,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  the  capital,  promifed  the  citizens  to  forbid  all  exercife  of  the  new  religion 
within  their  territory  :  the  prohibition  indeed  was  fuperfluous,  for  all  the  Hugo- 
nots  immediately  left  Paris,  and  retired  to  Orleans. 

That  city  now  became  a'  fecond  capital  in  the  kingdom,  or  rather  the  metropo- 
lis of  an  extenfive  and  well-organifed  ftate,  which  was  neither  an  oligarchy  nor 
a  democracy,  although  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  both  thofe  fpecies  of  go- 
vernments. The  admiral  was  the  founder  of  this  ftate.  The  prince  of  Conde 
was  unanimoLifly  chofen  chief  of  the  affociation,  under  the  title  of  proteEler  and 
defender  of  the  crown  :  and  the  affociates  all  fwore  obedience  and  fubmiffion  to 
him,  fo  long  as  he  fhould  continue  to  aft  as  their  chief,  and  to  follow  the  advice 
of  the  councils,  three  of  which  were  formed ;  the  firft,  compofed  of  the  principal 
nobility,  had  the  conduct  of  all  military  enterprifes,  negociatipns,  and  other  affairs 
in  which  fecrecy  and  celerity  were  required:  the  fecond,  confifting  of  minifters, 
e'ders,  and  officers  of  the  fecond  rank,  was  deftined  to  regulate  the  police  and 
all  matters  fubjedt  to  a  long  difcuffion :  the  third,  was  formed  of  all  fuch  as  were 
excluded  from  the  two  firft,  and  its  province  was  to  deliberate  on  objects  which 
concerned  the  whole  community,  fuch  as  the  acceptance  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  or 
the  approbation  of  a  new  regulation. 

All  thefe  regulations,  however,  muft  have  proved  of  little  avail,  unlefs  fome 
means  had  been  devifed  for  fupporting  and  encreafing  the  army  they  had  on  foot. 
The  private  fortunes  of  the  leaders  were  the  more  inadequate  to  this  purpofe,  as 
they  were  now  deprived  of  all  their  penfions  and  falaries,  and  even  their  eftates 
were  liable  to  be  confifcated  by  an  arret  of  the  parliament.  Four  or  five  dif- 
ferent modes  of  rafing  the  neceflary  funis  fuggefted  themfelves  to  the  reformed :  t*:i'  ■„.? 
the  firft  was  a  general  contribution  of  the  churches,  to  which  the  prince  of 
Conde  had  recourfe  when  he  attempted  to  fecure  the  capital ;  but  their  zeal  had 
perceptibly  diminifhed  fince  the  publication  of  the  laft  edict,  which  granted  them 
•nearly  all  they  defired:  the  church  of  Paris  had,  indeed,  continued  her  fupplies, 
Vol.  III.  0  © 
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though  with  fuch  a  fparing  hand,' that  the  prince's  fir'ft  military  chefl:  contained 
only  fixteen  hundred  crowns.  He  now  difpatched  couriers  to  the  different 
provinces,  and  addreffed  circular  letters  to  the  two  thoufand  five  hundred  churches 
in  the  name  of  which  he  acted,  to  apprife  them  of  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  fituation  of  affairs,  and  to  requeft  a  fpeedy  fupply  of  men  and 
money :  the  fecond  mode  was  to  feize  on  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  whenever 
they  ihould  find  themfelves  fufficiently  ftrong  :  the  third,  to  pillage  all  the  abbies 
and  monafteries. 

As  there  could  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  government,  in  the  em- 
barraffment  to  which  it  would  fpeedily  be  reduced,  would  accept  the  offers 
repeatedly  made  by  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain,  and  as  it  would  be  highly 
imprudent  to  defer  taking  precautions  till  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  it  was 
determined  to  fend  agents  to  the  different  courts  whence  affiftance  might  be 
reafonably  expected,  but  with  orders  not  to  urge  their  folicitations  until  they 
fhould  receive  farther  inftructions ;  the  prince,  keeping  only  his  wife  and  eldeit 
foh  with  him  at  Orleans,  had  the  precaution  to  fend  his  other  children,  with 
the  lady  of  Roye,  his  mother-in-law,  into  Germany,  to  fecond  the  efforts  of 
his  negociators,  and  to  ferve  as  hoilages  for  the  repayment  of  any  money  that 
might  be  advanced  him. 

The  prince's  affairs  were,  at  this  time,  in  a  profperous  fituation,  for  he  had 
no  fooner  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Orleans,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Beaugenci, 
Blois,  Tours,  Angers,  and  Maus,  immediately  flew  to  arms,  maffacred  or  ex- 
pelled the  clergy  and  all  the  Catholics,  who  made  any  refinance  :  and  as  there 
were  many  rich  abbies  and  monafteries  within  the  precincts  of  thefe  towns,  the 
Hugonots  found  means  not  only  to  maintain  the  garrifons,  but  even  to  pour  con- 
iiderable  fums  into  the  military  cheft  of  the  prince  of  Conde.*  Some  larger 
towns,  fuch  as  Poitiers,  Bourges,  and  Angouleme,  followed  the  fame  impulfe, 
and  their  defection  would  have  been  fucceeded  by  that  of  all  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces, had  not  chance,  rather  than  forefight,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  civil 
and  military  adminiftration  of  Guienne,  a  man,  in  difpofition  ardent,  impetuous, 
violent  and  mercilefs  ;  but  vigilant,  active,  and  indefatigable,  a  friend  to  order 
and  fubordination,   and  fincerely  attached  to  his  king  and  country. 

This  man  was  Blaife  de  Montluc,  who  had  been  bred  up  in  the  Piedmontefe 
wars,  and,  after  pafling  a  confiderable  time  in  the  camp,  was  ranked  among  the 
moll  valiant  and  able  captains  in  the  army. 

In  Dauphine,  where  the  revolution  was  almoft  general,  the  reformed  were 
headed  by  a  man,  who  proved  himfelf  a  worthy  rival  of  Montluc.  This  was  the 
fejfijuv^  baron  des  Adrets,  who  had  alfo  ferved  in  Piedmont,  where  he  had  been  tagen  pri- 
fonerby  the  Spaniards  :  after  his  releafe  he  preferred  a  complaint  againftthe  vi- 
dame  of  Pecquigni,  to  whofe  negligence  or  cowardice  he  afcribed  his  capture  ; 
but  the  authority  of  the  Guifes  being  interpofed  to  deprive  him  of  that   redrefs 
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which  he  demanded,  he  enlifted  with  their  enemies,  and  retired  to  his  estate  in 
Dauphine,  where  Montbrun  and  Mouvans  appointed  him  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  Hugonots.  He  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  fome  of  the  gentlemen  of 
that  country,  who,  with  fome  citizens  of  Valence,  confpired  againft  La  Motte 
Gondrin,  the  lieutenant  of  the  province  under  the  duke  of  Guife,  and  revenged 
their  hatred  of  his  feverities  by  his  death.  While  the  queen-mother  inclined  to 
the  Protestant-party,  opposition  to  the  power  of  their  antagonifts  was,  in  inftan- 
ces  of  this  kind,  fecretly  connived  at  by  her.  The  authority  of  Des  Adrets  be- 
ing confirmed  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  that  officer  having  enlifted  numbers  of 
gentry  and  common  people  under  his  ftandard,  he  took  the  field  with  a  considera- 
ble army.  His  very  menaces  terrified  the  city  of  Grenoble,  which  ejected  its  Ca- 
tholic partifans,  and  destroyed  the  altars  and  images  of  the  churches.  All  the 
other  towns  of  Dauphine,  except  Ambrun  and  Araincon,  followed  this  example. 
His  name,  already  terrible,  became  every  day  more  dreadful  by  his  actions.  Au- 
dacious in  enter prife,  and  following  clofe  the  terror  of  his  first  victories,  he  affaul- 
ted  and  took  the  town  and  caftle  of  Pierreenlatte,  ftormed  Bourg,  obliged  the 
town  of  Pont  St.  Efprit  to  open  its  gates  to  him,  and  made  himfelf  master  of  Bou- 
lenes.  In  almoft  every  one  of  thefe  places,  the  garrifons  were  put  to  the  fword 
without  quarter,  and  many  of  the  foldiers  hanged  on  the  walls,  or  thrown  head- 
long from  the  top  of  the  rocks.  Avignon  trembled  at  his  approach,  but  he  turn- 
ed back  to  Grenoble,  which  had  made  a  treaty  with  Maugiron,  the  Catholic  lieu- 
tenant of  the  province.  Though  it  furrendered  at  difcretion  he  for  once  fhewed 
mercy.  Abfolute  as  he  was  tremendous  in  his  army,  he  lodged  fix  thousand  troops 
in  the  city  and  fuburbs,  without  any  of  the  inhabitants  having  caufe  to  complain 
of  their  violence ;  and  boafted  that  he  could  turn  them  into  lions,  or  fheep,  at 
his  pleafure.  When  Monbrizon  was  taken,,  and  the  caftle  capitulated,  he  drench- 
ed the  ftreets  with  blood,  and  precipitated,  or  made  feveral  foldiers,  along  with  the 
governor,  Moncelar,  tofs  themfelves  from  the  fummit  of  the  tower.  His  officers 
remonftrated  againft  thefe  cruelties,  but  could  not  prevent  them.  One  of  the  un- 
fortunate captives,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  jump  from  the  top  of  a  precipice,  ran 
twice  to  the  brink  and  there  flopped  lfiort — Des  Adrets  reproved  him  for  his  flow- 
nefs,  and  afked  him  why  he  mould  take  two  runs  when  his  companions  had  only 
taken  one — "  Brave  as  you  are,  baron,"  replied  the  foldier,  "  I'll  give  you  ten 
runs  to  it."  This  unexpected  anfwer  extorted  a  fmile  from  the  baron,  and  faved 
the  man's  life.  The  afilftance  he  gave  to  the  proteftant  commanders  in  Provence,, 
by  the  defeat  of  'a  considerable  body  of  forces,  under  the  count  De  Suz,  at  Vau- 
rias :  the  reduction  of  numbers  of  forts  and  caftles  upon  the  Rhone,  and  a  varie- 
ty of  other  enterprifes,  rendered  the  baron's  military  fervices  as  important  as  thofe 
of  Monti  uc,  and  his  renown  in  arms  more  remarkable.  Perceiving,  however, 
that  the  prince  of  Conde,  instead  of  applauding  him,  had  transferred  to  Soubife 
the  chief  command  in  Lyons,  and  that  his  reputation  with  his  party  declined,  he 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Nemours;  but,  before  the  terms  of  ac- 
commodation could  be  fettled,  he  was  furprifed  and  taken  prifoner  by  Montbrun 
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and  Mouvans,  and  kept  in  cuftody  till  the  termination  of  the  full  civil  war.  Ly- 
ons, in  vain  befieged  by  Nemours,  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Proteftants ; 
and  the  count  of  Cruffol  preferved  their  footing  in  Languedoc. 

In  Champagne  and  Picardy  the  Catholic  party  prevailed,  and  at  Sens,  Amiens 
and  Abbeville  ihe  proteftants  were  maflacreed  without  mercy,  in  return  for  the  cru- 
elties they  had  exercifed  in  other  parts,  "antf  for  the  plunder  and  profanation  of 
the  churches.  In  Normandy  thefe  violences  were  retaliated  on  the  Catholic  inha- 
bitrntg.:  at  Rouen  the  Hugonots  expelled  the  parliament,  and  profcribed  the  ef- 
tablifhed  religion  ;  while  the  ports  of  Havre  and  Dieppe,  having  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  capital,  were  entrufted,  by  the  admiral,  to  the  care  of  experienced 
officers,  in  whofe  zeal  and  fidelity  he  could  confide. 

The  Catholic  chiefs  having  fecured  Catharine  in  their  intereft,  fuffered  her  t® 
pafs  the  fummer,  with  her  fon,  atMonceaux,  that  the  unfavourable  impreffions  ex- 
cited by  the  idea  of  their  being  kept  in  the  ftate  of  captivity,  might  be  effectually 
removed.  The  marefchal  de  Briffac  fuperceded  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  in  the 
government  of  Paris,  which  he  divided  into  different  quarters,  nearly  equal  in  ex- 
tent,  leaving  the  citizens  the  choice  of  their  officers,  and  affigning  to  each  quarter 
its  particular  depaftmnt  and  hours  of  fervice.  By  this  judicious  arrangement  he 
juftifid  the  idea  that  had  been  formed  of  his  military  talents,  though,  at  the  fame 
time,  he  did  affential  injury  to  the  ftate,  by  giving  a  too  vigorous  conftitution  to  a 
multitude,  difficult  to  govern,  and  prone  to  revolt.  «  It  is  certain,  that  after  this 
eftablilhment,  the  Parifians,  enabled  to  calculate  their  ftrength,  became  more  tur- 
bulent and  untraceable  than  before;  and  that  from  this  epoch  maybe  dated  the  origin 
of  that  pffervefcence  which  raged,  with  more  or  lefs  energy,  for  nearly  two  centu- 
ries. At  thefirft  review  of  the  city  militia,  the  marefchal  counted  four-and- twen- 
ty thoufand  men,  completely  armed,  and  molt  of  them  fit  to  rank  with  regular 
troops. 

The  Catholic  army  being  affembled,  and  fuperior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  con- 
federates, Catharine  once  more  refolved  to  try  the  effecl  of  negociation,  and  for 
that  purpofe  requefted  an  interview  with  the  prince  of  Conde,  at  the  village  of  Thu- 
ji  ;  but  when  preffed  to  explain  what  frefh  terms  fhe  had  to  propofe,  Ihe  made  a 
pofitive  declaration,  that  the  edici  of  January  fhould  never  be  re-eftablifhed  in  the 
•kingdom,  and  that  herfonwas  determined  to  allow  the  public  exercile  of  no  other 
religion  than  the  Catholic.  The  conference  was,  of  courfe,  broken  off.  Another 
interview  between  the  chiefs  of  the  Hugonots,  the  queen-mother,  and  the  king  of 
Navarre,  at  the  village  of  Talfi,  was  productive  of  no  better  effect ;  a  letter  from 
the  duke  of  Guife  to  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  prince 
of  Conde,  fufficiently  proved  the  treachery  of  the  triumvirs,  who  only  fought  to 
ieparate  the  affociates,  in  order  to  crufh  them  with  greater  facility. 

On  the  twenty-feventh  of  July,  the  parliament  of  Paris  pronounced  an  arret, 
which  amounted  to  a  general  profcription  of  the  Hugonots,  by  permitting  all  the 
Catholics  in  towns  and  villages  to  allemble  in  arms  at  the  ringing  of  the  belli,  to 
jpurfue  and  deftroy  them  :  this  arret  was  tranfmitted  to  the  curates  of  parifhes  to 
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be  read  every  Sunday  in  the  churches ;  and  its  publication  occafioned  exertions  of 
cruelty  difgraceful  to  humanity.  In  Tourain,  the  peafants  rufhed  in  the  towns  of 
Liquiel  on  the  Indre,  Cormeri,  Loches,  and  other  villages,  where  they  committed 
every  ipecies  of  depredation  ;  and  after  tearing  out  the  eyes  of  a  Proteftant  minifler, 
they  burnt  him  at  a  flow  fire.  Thefe  barbaraties,  however,  were  frequently  reta- 
liated. When  the  priefts  and  monks  of  Saint  Carlais,  taking  advantage  of  ths 
flender  guard  kept  thereby  the  Hugonots,  rang  their  bells,  and  cut  them  in  pieces ; 
De  Coignee  affaulted  them  on  the  retreat  of  their  affociates,  deftroyed  mofl  of  them, 
and  hanged  two  of  their  ringleaders  in  the  church,  where  the  flgnal  had  been  gi- 
ven at  the  vefpers. 

The  Catholic  confederates  having  atchieved  the  conquefts  of  feveral  towns  that, 
from  the  fouth-weft,  communicated  by  the  Loire  with  Orleans,  determined  to  cut 
off  its  intercourfe  with  the  Lyonnoife,  and  the  provinces  in  a  different  quarter.  The 
redu&ion  of  Bourges  was  their  particu'ar  aim.  Elevated  with  their  fuccefsful  pro- 
grefs,  they  were  defirous,  in  fetting  out  on  this  attempt,  to  make  the  utmoft  difplays 
of  all  their  civil  authority  ;  for  which  purpofe  they  prevailed  with  the  queen-mo- 
ther to  bring  the  young  king  to  the  camp.  Before  they  left  the  Bois  de  Vencen- 
nes,  Catharine  acquainted  the  prince  of  Conde,  by  a  meffenger,  that  he  ought  now 
to  take  his  final  refolution  for  an  accommodation,  on  the  terms  propofed,  when  the 
king  was  ready  to  drew  himfelf  along  with  her  in  the  Catholic  army,  when  the  fo- 
reign auxiUaries  had  entered  the  kingdom' for  his  fervice,  and  the  parliament  of  Pa- 
ris had  declared  the  prince's  party  guilty  of  high  treafon.  The  prince's  reply  was 
fpirited  and  firm  •-  after  recapitulating  all  the  argments  h~  had  before  urged,  on 
the  ambition  of  the  triumvirs,  and  the  perfecution  of  the  Proteftants,  he  ohferv- 
ed,  that  it  could  not  be  forgotten  by  her,  by  whofe  order  and  entreaties  he  had 
raifed  his  military  forces,  when  the  triumvirate  were  difpofed  to  flrip  her  of  all 
authority,  and  the  ambafiador  of  Spain  joined  them  in  this  defign  ;  and  that  the 
whole  world  fhould  foon  know,  by  the  publication  of  the  letters  under  her  hand, 
to  which  of  the  confederacies  the  name  of  rebels  to  the  ftate  could,  with  proprie- 
ty, be  applied.  Though  in  the  parliament's  judicial  condemnation  of  his  adhe- 
rents, by  a  gradation  of  arrets,  the  prince  was  always  personally  excepted,  under 
the  feigned  notion  of  his  involuntary  detention  from  the  court ;  it  did  not  prevent 
him  from  treating  the  exception  as  an  infult,  and  from  proteiting,  in  a  formal 
writ,  againft  the  legality  of  the  whole  judgment. 

But  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament  had  confiderable  effect  on  many  of  the 
prince's  adherents,  who,  fearful  of  lofing  their  eftates,  expreffed  an  inclination  to 
vifit  their  native  provinces.  That  Conde  might  have  appeared  to  form  a  refolu- 
tion which  he  could  not  avoid,  he  determined  to  fend  feveral  of  the  chieftains 
with  detachments  of  troops,  into  thofe  countries  whither  they  wiihed  to  withdraw, 
and  to  retire  himfelf,  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  to  Orleans.  In  confequence 
cf  this  refolution,  the  count  of  Rochefoucaud  was  appointed  to  march  into  Angou- 
le'me  and  Saintonge,  Soubife  into  the  Lionnoife,  Duras  into  Guienne,  Montgo- 
mery into  Normandy,  and  the  prince  of  Porcein  into  Champagne.  ! 
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The  Catholic  chieftains  now  had  it  in  their  power  to  carry  on  their  military  ope- 
rations to  the  utmoft  advantage.  The  provinces  where  their  adverfaries  we  e 
mod  formidable,  had  been  already  attended  to  by  them  :  the  duke  of  Aumale  be- 
ing fent  into  Normandy;  Montpenfier  to  Tourain  ;  the  count  de  Cruffol  into  Lan- 
guedoc  ;  the  chevalier  de  Montre,  into  Guienne  and  Gafcony.  While  the  king 
of  Navarre  went  to  efcort  their  majefties  to  the  camp,  the  army,  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  duke  of  Guife,  had  moved  to  Bourges.  Being  joined  by  the  Swifs, 
it  confifted  of  three  thoufand  cavalry,  and  fifteen  thoufand  foot.  Ivoy,  brother 
to  Genlis,  commanded  the  garrifon  of  the  city,  which,  being  reinforced  by  the 
prince  of  Conde,  amounted  to  two  thoufand  infantry,  and  three  troops  of  Ar- 
quebufiers*.  The  defence  was  conducted  with  no  Iefs  courage  and  vigour  than 
the  attack  :  frequent  fallies,  were  made  from  the  town  ;  and,  when  a  confiderable 
breach  was  effecledin  the  wall,  a  rampart  of  earth,  raifedin  one  night's  time,  fur- 
prifed  and  baffled  the  affailants.  Having  confumed  the  greater  part  of  their  am- 
munition, a  convoy  of  artillery  and  military  ftores  from  Paris  was  expected,  for 
the  conduct  of  which  the  duke  of  Guife  had  detached  four  troops  of  horfe,  and 
fix  companies  of  infantry.  The  admiral  Coligni  having  intelligence  of  its  ap- 
proach, marched  in  the  night  from  Orleans,  and  attacked  it  ntar  Chateaudun. 
Having  furrounded  the  troops,  he  became  mafter  of  the  whole  convoy  ;  but  the 
artillery  horfes  having  been  carried  off  by  their  drivers,  at  the  firft  onfet,  he  was 
compelled  to  fet  fire  to  the  powder  and  demolrfh  the  guns.  Among  others,  Throg- 
morton,  the  Englifh  ambaffador,  was  taken  prifoner,  on  his  way  to  the  camp,  and 
conducted  to  Orleans,  where  the  prince  of  Conde  treated  him  with  the  greateft  re- 
fpeft.  Meanwhile,  the  duke  of  Guife  began  to  induce  Ivoy,  by  promifes,  and  an 
offer  of  the  mod  honourable  terms,  to  furrender ;  and,  having  no  information 
of  the  defeat  of  the  convoy,  he  liftened  too  eafily  to  the  propofals.  By  obtain- 
ing a  moft  precife  and  formal  capitulation  for  the  fafety  and  free  exit  of  himfelf  and 
the  troops,  and  even  for  liberty  of  confcience  to  the  Proteftants  in  the  town,  he 
thought  to  obviate  all  reflections  againft  his  honour  ;  but  this  precaution  proved 
infufticient  to  fcreen  him  from  the  reproaches  of  his  party ;  upon  prefenting  him- 
felf at  Orleans,  he  was  refufed  admittance  to  the  prince,  and  was  compelled  to 
hide  his  difgrace  in  a  private  retreat. 

When  the  Catholic  chiefs  had  thus  added  the  reduction  of  Bourges  to  that  of 
the  other  towns  whence  Orleans  might  be  fupported,  the  capital  undertaking  of 
the  fiege  of  that  city  feemed  to  many,  in  point  of  expediency,  preferable  to  all 
others,  and  not  difproportioned  to  their  military  ftrength.  But  the  opinions,  in 
the  council  of  war,  were  divided  upon  this  head.  It  was  urged  on  the  one  fide, 
that  Orleans  being  the  main  fortrefs  of  the  adverfe  party,  and  their  arfenal  of 
war,  occupied  by  the  body  of  their  gentry,  and  their  two  principal  chieftains,  a 
fuccefsful  blow  directed  againft  it  would  at  once  crufli  the  root  of  oppofition  ; 
and  that,  from  prefent  circumftances,  it  appeared  liable  to  fuch  a  decifive  ftroke, 
from  the  difafters  that  had  befallen  the  circumjacent  towns,  from  the  difperfion 
of  many  of  the  leaders,  and  from  the  prefent  imperfect  ftate  of  its  fortifications. 

•  De  Thou— D'Aubigne. 
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It  was  known  from  the  computation  of  their  troops,  compared  with  the  extent 
of  the  bulwarks  of  the  place,  that  they  were  fufficient  to  environ  and  affault  the 
whole.  It  was  added,  that  the  fiege  of  Orleans  would  not  only  ftrike  the  Pro- 
teftants,  in  the  provinces  with  terror,  but  difturb  the  route,  and  perhaps  caufe 
the  defertion  of  their  German  auxiliaries,  who  would  not  be  forward  to  expofe 
themfelves  by  fupporting  a  party  which  would  appear  reduced  to  extremity.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  alledged,  that  the  military  force  of  Orleans,  confifting  of 
four  thoufand  veteran  troops,  twelve  hundred  horfe,  and  three  thoufand  militia, 
trained  to  difcipline,  and  inured  to  arms,  would  prove  equal  to  half  of  the  be- 
fieging  army,  and,  though  they  might  receive  iome  reinforcements,  that  their 
want  of  many  of  the  materials  necefTary  for  a  regular  fiege  rendered  it  an  un- 
feafonable  and  dangerous  enterprife :  that  it  became  them  rather  to  turn  their 
thoughts  upon  Normandy. 

That  province  had  been  embroiled  by  the  contention  of  three  factions  Tor  the 
fuperiority ;  one  being  headed  by  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  who  inclined  to  favour 
the  Protectants,  without  renouncing  his  connexions  with  the  court ;  another  by 
Matignon,  the  king's  lieutenant  in  Lower  Normandy,  who  was  employed  in 
fupporting  the  duke  of  Aumale,  appointed  to  fupercede  Bouillon  in  his  govern- 
ment ;  and  a  third,  which  was  the  molt  powerful,  confifting  of  the  prince  of 
Conde's  partifans,  and  the  determined  Hugonots  guided  by  the  count  of  Mont- 
gomery. The  duke  of  Aumale  had  already  attempted  the  fiege  of  Rouen,  but 
his  forces  were  infufficient  for  the  undertaking.  Matignon  being  obliged  to  retire 
to  Cherbourg,  applied  to  the  duke  of  Eftampes  and  Martigues,  in  Brittany,  for 
their  affiftance,  and  obtained  it.  The  parliament  of  Rouen,  having  retreated 
to  Louviers,  publimed  its  decrees,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Paris,  for  condemning 
all  the  Hugcnots  that  could  be  feized,  and  for  eonfifcating  their  property,  which 
created  a  particular  fcene  of  animofiiy  and  cruel  reprifal  between  the  people  of 
Rouen  and  thofe  of  Louviers. 

The  forts  and  pofts  in  the  vicinity  of  Rouen  had  been  repeatedly  taken  and 
re-taken  by  the  oppofite  parties.  Thofe  of  Oire  and  St.  Lo,  of  Caudebec,  Quille- 
beuf,  and  Harfleur,  upon  the  Seine,  which  were  the  moft  important,  had,  after 
the  arrival  of  Eftampes,  furrendered  to  the  Catholics.  Meanwhile  all  practicable 
means  for  the  defence  of  Rouen  had  been  tak;n  hy  Montgomery. 

It  would  be  foreign  from  the  purpofe  of  general  hiftory  to  record  the  particular 
events  of  every  fiege ;  in  that  of  Rouen  equal  gallantry  was  difplayed  by  either 
party,  and  the  {laughter  was  dreadful  on  both  fides:  after  an  obftinate  refift- 
ance,  Mount  St.  Catharine  was  taken  by  furprife,  which  greatly  facilitated  the 
reduction  of  the  town.  Its  capture,  however,  was  retarded  for  fome  time,  by 
the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of  Englifh  troops,  who,  in  repelling  the  affailants, 
difplayed  the  moft  obftinate  valour ;  at  length,  the  fiege  having  continued  a 
month,  and  the  propofals  to  furrender  being  treated  with  contempt,  the  place 
was  taken  by  affault. 

The  taking  of  Rouen,  which  is  computed  to  have  been  attended  with  the  de- 
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flruction  of  four  thoufand  men  on  each  fide,  was  followed  by  the  death  of  the 
king  of  Navarre,  who,  during  the  fiege,  had  received  a  mufket-fhot  in  the 
Ihoulder.  Through  his  impatience  of  the  neceliary  operation,  or  the  unfkilfulnefs 
of  the  furgeons,  the  ball  remained  unextracted  from  the  wound  ;  and  he  expired 
a  few  days  after  the  furrender  of  the  town.  Henry,  who  was  born  at  Peau  in 
Brrne,  was  only,  at  this  time,  nine  years  of  age.  He  was  educated  by  the  queen 
his  mother  at  Nerac,  who,  with  her  fon  and  an  infant  daughter,  had  retreated 
from  the  court  about  the  time  her  hufband  had  declared  himfelf  a  Catholic*, 
The  queen-mother  was  apprehenfive  the  king  of  Navarre's  death  might  produce 
fome  difadvantage  to  the  Catholic  party,  by  his  immediate  vaffals  and  pertifans 
falling  off  to  the  other  fide.  In  the  prefent  minority  of  the  king,  and  of  the  firft 
prince  of  the  blood,  the  prince  of  Conde  might  indeed  have  been  fuppofed  to 
ftand  in  the  room  of  his  brother,  and  to  be  the  only  acting  guardian  of  the 
blood  royal.  But,  when  the  political  confederacies  were  already  formed,  and 
cemented  by  the  animofities,  of  the  civil  war,  this  confideration  could  have  little 
influence  to  make  a  change. 

As  foon  as  the  reduction  of  Rouen  had  appeared  inevitable,  Dieppe  and  Caen 
furrendered  to  the  Catholics,  who,  after  detaching  a  part  of  their  army  to  blockade 
Havre,  retired  with  the  remainder  to  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  The  general  fuccefs 
of  the  Catholics  elevated  them  with  the  hopes  that  the  entire  fubjection  of  the 
Proteftants  would  foon  he  accomplished.  But  the  intelligence  received,  during 
the  fiege  of  Rouen,  of  the  fuccefs  of  D'Andelot  in  his  minion  for  German  levies, 
gave  a  different  afpect  to  the  condition  of  that  party,  and  appears  to  have  been 
the  principal  inducement  for  drawing  the  army  nearer  the  metropolis,  and  the 
center  of  the  kingdom. 

The  exertions  of  Spifame,  biihop  of  Nevers,  and  D'Andelot,  the  prince  of 
Conde's  agents  in  Germany,  in  conducting  the  difficult  negociation  with  which 
they  had  been  entrufled,  deferved  and  obtained  the  warmeft  thanks  of  their  party. 
At  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  where  Maximilian,  fon  to  Ferdinand,  was  elected  kino- 
•of  the  Romans,  Spifame,  having  obtained  three  feveral  audiences  of  the  emperor 
and  his  fon,  and  of  the  electors,  got  the  letters  written  by  the  queen-mother  to  the 
prince  of  Conde,  the  originals  of  which  he  produced,  entered  into  the  archives  of 
the  imperial  chamber ;  and,  by  his  addrefs  afterwards,  the  Rhingrave  and  count 
Rokendolf,  who  were  in  the  fervice  of  France,  were  both  put  to  the  ban  of  the 
empire.  The  production  of  queen  Catharine's  letters,  though  neceffary  for  the 
prince's  vindication,  excited  her  indignation  againft  him,  and  fixed  her  more  im- 
movably in  the  intereft  of  the  oppofite  faction.  The  affected  delays  of  two  Ger- 
man captains,  who  had  private  reafons  for  fpinning  out  the  time  of  the  levies,  be- 
ing overcome  by  Spifame,  and  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  engaged  to  exert  himfelf  in 
the  bufinefs  ;  D'Andelot  was  enabled  to  bring  them  to  a  rendezvous  at  Bacara  in 
Lorraine,  about  the  middle  of  October.     Iiis  vigilance  in  keeping  them  from  de- 
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fertion  for  want  of  regular  pay  ;  his  well-concerted  marches  ;  and  his  indefatigable 
labours  (notwithltanding  his  violent  attacks  of  a  quartan  ague  contracted  in  the 
mountains)  in  directing  and  guiding  the  frequent  and  long  circuits  he  was  obliged  to 
make  in  them,  {hewed  the  fpirit  of  the  man,  and  the  abilities  of  the  officer.  Hav- 
ing feigned  an  intention  of  penetrating  the  direct  way  through  Lorraine,  he  turn- 
ed fuddenly  towards  the  left,  and  ftretching  over  the  difficult  roads  of  Burgundy, 
he  avoided  an  encounter  with  the  marefchal  deSt.  Andre  and  the  duke  of  Nevers, 
who  had  been  fent  to  oppofe  his  paflage.  He  brought  his  whole  compliment  of 
three  thoufand  foot  in  nine  companies,  and  four  thoufand  hor-fe  in  twelve  troops, 
to  Montargis,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Orleans,  in  the  middle  of  November, 
This  reinforcement,  augmented  by  a  body  of  French  gentry,  who  joined  D'An- 
delot  in  his  march,  and  fifteen  hundred  foldiers,  collected  by  the  count  of  Roche- 
foucaud  and  Duras,  was  not  only  fufficient  to  enable  the  prince  of  Conde  to  take 
the  field,  but  occafioned  his  undertaking  an  enterprife  no  lefs  injudicious  in  itfelf 
.than  it  appeared  t6  be  difproportioned  to  his  ftrength.  This  was  an  attempt  to  be- 
fiege  Paris,  which,  it  was  evident,  could  neither  be  taken,  nor  forced  to  a  capi- 
tulation, by  his  army. 

The  abfence  or  difperfion  of  the  Catholic  forces   in  different   quarters  was 
thought  fufficient  to  juftify  this  hazardous  ftep. 

But  the  interruption  he  met  with  at  Corbeil  was  more  unfortunate.  This  town, 
fituated  on  the  Seine,  almofl:  equally  defencelfs  with  the  others,  made  refiftance, 
and  obliged  him  to  begin  a  kind  of  regular  fiege  of  it,  until  'fome  fuccours  being 
thrown  into  it  by  the  marefchal  St.  Andre,  the  prince  embraced  the  pretext  of  a 
conference  Tpropofed  by  the  queen  to  withdraw  from  the  affault.  The  Catholic 
forces  were,  by  this  time,  auembled  in  great  numbers,  and  the  two  armies,  fepa* 
rated  by  the  Seine,  marched  fometimes  in  fight  of  each  other.  That  of  the  Ca- 
tholics was  drawn  around  the  city  and  fuburbs,  while  the  prince  purfued  his  route 
to  Ville-juif,  within  two  leagues  of  Paris.  Though  the  hopes  of  gaining  any  ad- 
vantage was  now  almofl:  vanilhed,  yet,  refolved  upon  finking  fbme  intimidating 
flroke  before  he  retired,  he  prepared.for  attacking  thefuburb  of  St.  Victor.  The 
effect  it  produced  at  firfl  furpaffed  expectation.  Six  hundred  light-horfe,  who 
had  advanced  beyond  the  ramparts,  were  driven  back  in  fuch  diforder,  that  car- 
rying their  terror  along  with  them,  the  foldiers  began  to  fly  into  the  city,  through- 
put which  a  vafl:  confternation  was  immediately  :fpxead.  The  firfl:  prefident  of  the 
parliament,  La  Maitre,  died  of  the  fright,  while  the  populace  in  confufion  called 
on  the  troops  to  abandon  the  fuburbs  and  fhut  the  gates.  The  alarm,  however, 
was  foon  compofed  by  the  difpofition  made  by  the  duke  of  Guife  for  repelling  the 
enemy.  The  prince  drew  off  his  forces,  and  divided  them  into  thr^e  bodies,  for 
the  fake  of  lodging  them  in  covered  quarters.  Their  number  amounted  to  eight 
thoufand  foot  and  five  thoufand  horfe.  The  Catholic  chiefs,  fatisfied  with  guard- 
ing againft  their  attack  of  the  fuburbs,  anfwered  their  defiances  to  battle  only  by 
fome  cannonading  and  flight  ikirrnifhes. 

Vol.  III.  jq^q 
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By  the  departure  of  Genlis  from  the  camp,  who  had  refented  the  dif^race  of 
of  his  brother  Iyoy,  for  the  furrender  of  Bourges,  the  prince  of  Conde  believed 
his  defigns  betrayed  to  the  enemy,  and  therefore  determined  on  a  retreat. 

He  was  purfued,  for  fome  days,  by  the  Catholic  armyj  and  at  length  believing 
an  engagement  to  be  unavoidable,  he  made  a  forced  march,  with  his  main  body, 
towards  Dreux,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Normandy,  with  the  view  of  making 
himfelf  mafter  of  this  port,  whieb.  was  admirably  calculated  for  promoting  the 
plan  he  had  formed  of  preferving  a  communication  betweeen  Havre  and  Orleans. 
The  Catholic  chiefs,  who  now  approached  the  plains  of  Dreux,  and  faw,  that, 
by  a  little  expedition,  they  could  oblige  the  enemy  to  fight,  difpatched  Caftelnau  to 
the  queen  to  inform  her  that  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  bring  the  Hugonots  to 
action,  and  only  waited  for  orders.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  council 
that  the  decifion  of  the  queftion  fhould  be  left  to  the  prudence  of  the  commanders. 

The  conftable  Montmorenci,  who  had  brought  the  Catholic  army  to  the.  oppo- 
.  fitefide,  and  encamped  there  unperceived  by  the  enemy,  forded  the  Eure  in  the 
.night ;  and  favoured  by  the  moon,!  got  his  whole  artillery  moved  to  the  unguard- 
ed villages.  The  noife  of  the  drums  and  trumpets,  which  was  heard  when  the 
prince's  army  began  to  be  put  in  motion,  ferved  as  a  fignal  for  the  conftable  to 
range  his  forces  in  order  of  battle. 

Such  was  the  difpofition  of  the  catholic  forces,  when  firft  preceived  by  the 
commanders  of  the  adverfe  army,  which  now  confifted  of  from  eight  to  nine  thou- 
fand  infantry,  and  from  four  to  fivethoufand  horfe*.  While,  in  the  utmoft  hur- 
ry, the  latter  prepared  for.  an  action  quite  unexpected,  D'Andelot,  difabled  by  the 
attack  of  his  ague  from  taking  his  poft,  moved  forward  on  a  baggage-horfe,  and 
reconnoitred  the  enemy.  His  opinion  was  to  endeavour  to  pafs  without  fighting, 
which  might  be  done  by  leading  to  the  left,  and  gain  the  village  of  Treon,  on 
the  road  to  Chateauneuf.  Immediately  the  prince  of  Conde,  having  joined  his 
main  battle  with  the  van,  conducted  by  the  admiral  Coligni,  began  to  move  for- 
ward according  to  his  direction:  But  having  now  the  enemy  in  full  view,  he  ad- 
vanced two  or  three  hundred  .paces  before  he  made  his  declination.  The  difcharge 
of  the  conftable's  artillery,  from  the  left  wing,  reached  his  foremoft  ranks,  made 
fome  of  his  horfe  give  way,  and  forced  a  part  of  the  German  Reiters  to  wheel  into 
declivity.  The  prince,  intent  on  their  motions,  no  fooner  preceived  them  thus 
expofed,  than,  without  difcovering  what  was  before  him,  and  leaving  the  count 
Grammont  with  his  foot  he  turned  with  all  his  cavalry,  and  fell  on  the  flank  of  the 
Swifs.  Their  battallion  was  fuccefiively  pierced  byMoui,  andD'Avaret,  who  gave 
the  firft  charge  ;  by  the  prince's  own  fquadron,  and  by  the  Reiters  of  his  divi- 
sion. His  brother,  Gabriel  de  Montmorenci  Montberon,  the  conftable's  fourth 
fon,  fell  in  this  charge.  In  the  mean  time  the  admiral  having  marched  forward 
with  more  delibration,  directed  his  attack- againft  the  conftable's  cavalry,  and  that 
part  of  his  centre  that  ftood.firm.  The  vollies  of  cannon  he  received  in  advan- 
cing having  occafioned    no  diforder,  his  vigorous  charge  proved  effe&ual  to  van- 
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quifh  all  that  oppofed  him.  A  total  confufion  enfuing,  the  conftable  being  unhorf- 
ed,  and  having  his  jaw-bone  broken  by  a  mufket-fhot,  was  made  prifoner  by  fome 
Reiters,  from  whofe  hands  the  prince  of  Porcien  received  him.  No  part  of  his 
main  battle  now  remained  unrouted  but  a  few  Swifs,  who,  at  laft,  were  obliged  to 
retreat.  The  prince  of  Conde  having  rallied  two  hundred  of  the  German  troops, 
could  not  induce  them  to  charge  the  enemy,  but  taking  the  fame  route  the  others 
had  done,  they  left  him  in  their  rear,  wounded  in  the  hand,  and  difmounted,  to< 
be  taken  prifoner  by  Damville. 

Though  the  battle  was  reftored  by  the  admiral,  and  the  prince  of  Porcien,  who,; 
at  the  head  of  three  hundred  horfe,  aud  a  thoufand  German  Reiters,  fuftained  the 
combat  with  fuch  refolution,  that  the  duke  of  Guife  was  left  for  a  fhort  fpace  of 
time,  with  not  a  hundred  cavaliers  around  him  ;  the  advantages  gained  by 
the  Proteftant  chiefs  were  irrecoverably  loft.  Martigues  advancing  with  an  old 
battallion  of  foot  which  had  not  yet  engaged,  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  draw  off 
his  French  horfe,  who  had  broken  or  loft  moll  of  their  lances..  He  made  his  re- 
treat with  fo  much  compofure,  that  he  carried  off  his  artillery,  and  moft  of  his 
baggage  to  Neufville,  about  a  league  diftance  from  the  field  of  battle,  where  he 
paffed  the  night.  The  duke,  of  Guife,  being  in  no  condition  to  follow  him,  took 
up  his  lodging  at  Bleville.  The  flaughter  of  the  Catholic  army  exceeded  that  of 
of  the  Proteftants,  and  the  field  was  more  fatal  to  the  officers  of  rank.  The  ma- 
refchal  Saint  Andre  was  fhot  by  Mezieres,  whom  he  had  induced  to  kill  a  kinfman- 
.of  his  own,  that  he  might  profecute  him,  and  obtain  the  confifcation  of  his  for- 
tune*. The  duke  of  Nevers  received  a  fhot  in  the  thigh,  from  ths  careleffnefs  of 
his  own  equerry,  in  holding  a  piftol  with  the  muzzle  towards  him,  of  which  he 
died  in  a  few  days.  Varicarville,  equerry  to  the  duke  of  Guife,  underftanding 
that  the  enemy  intended  to  direct  their  principal  efforts  againfl  his  mafter,  had  ob- 
tained permifiion  to  wear  his  arms,  and  to  mount  his  charger ;  an  inftance  of  fi- 
delity that  coft  him  his  life. 

By   the  flight  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Catholics  at  the  battle   of  Dfeux,  the 
fpeedieft  intelligence  was   conveyed  to  Paris  of  the   total   defeat  of  their  army. 
The  appearance  of  D'Offun   (an  officer  who  had,  in  Piedmont,  acquired  the  ap- 
pellation of  The  Bold  Soldier)  among  thefe  fwift  couriers,  confirmed  it  beyond 
all  contradiction.     The  Parifians   were  thrown  into  the  greateft  confternation, 
which  continued  to  encreafe,  until  the  arrival  of  De  Loffes,  who   had  been  dif- 
■  patched  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  with  the  certain  accounts  of  his  having  turned 
the  fate  of  the  battle,  and  obtained  a  victory.     Public  proceffions  were  appointed,, 
and  bonfires  ordered  to  celebrate  the  happy  event:  and  the  commiffion  of  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army,  in  abfence  of  the  conftable,  was  immediately  fent 
.to   the   duke,   with  twenty-five  collars  of  the  order   of  Saint  "Michael,  to   be: 
difpofed  of  by  his  direction.     Though  from   a  fenfe   of   the  reproach   he  in- 
curred, D'Offun  ftarved  himfelf  to  death,  his  boldnefs  became  an  ironical  pro- 
verb. 

*  De  Thou,  p,  682. 
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The  Proteftant  chiefs,    who  had  beat  one  half  of  the  Catholic  army,  taken 
the  conftable  prifoner,  and  carried  off  fome  ftandards  and  booty  from  the  field, 
were  as   much  mortified  at  the  difcredit  of  being  obliged  to  retire  hefore  their 
enemies,  as  at  the  difcomfiture  they  had  fuftained.     The  admiral,  who  had,  with 
fignal   bravery    and  conduct,    difputed  the   honour  of    keeping    the  field    with 
the  duke  of  Guife,  propofed,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  attack  him  again  the  next 
morning.     But  the  Germans,  who   had  fuflered  leaft  in  the  battle,  declined  fuch 
a  fudden  renewal  of  the  combat.     To  prevent,  however,  in  fome  meafure,  the 
unfavourable  report  of.   a  defeat,   the  admiral  drew  up  his  troops  in  order  of 
tattle,  and  marched  half  a  league  towards  the  enemy,  before  he  turned  off  to 
Gallardon  and  Anet,  on  the  borders   of  La  Beauffe.  1  His  high  reputation  im- 
mediately eftabliuied  him,  by  unanimous  confent,  in  the  principal  command  of 
the  army,  during  the  captivity  of  the  prince. 

While  the  queen-mother,  for  many  weighty  reafons,  was  defirous  of  a  peace, 
,the  duke,  in  the  midft  of  winter,  urged  the  undertaking  of  the  fiege  of  Orleans. 
To  avert  or  diminiih  the  force  of  this  impending  blow,  the  admiral  determined 
.on  an  expedition  into  Normandy,  with  part  of  his  forces,  while  the  remainder 
might  form  a  garrifon  fufficient  for  the  defence  of  Orleans.     Upon  a  review  of 
-the  troops,  he  found  that  fourteen  companies  of  French  and  German  infantry, 
.and   four  troops  of  the  oldeft  .French  cavalry,  could  be  muftered  in  the  city. 
The  body  of  the  townfmen,  too,  could  be  depended  on  to  fecond  the  troops  with 
ivrmnefs  and  alacrity.     D'Andelot,  in  conjunction  with  Saint  Cyr,  the  governor, 
^and  Feuquierej  an  excellent  engineer,  undertook  the  defence  of  that  important 
place.     While  Coligni  made  incurfions  in  Berri  and  Sologne,  where  he  extend- 
ed his  quarters,  the  utmoft  attention  was  paid  to  the  collecting  of  provifions,  and 
whatever  might  contribute  to  the  ftrength  of  Orleans. 

A-  D.  1563.]  The  fiege  of  that  city  was  begun  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  on  the 
-  .eighth  of  February.  De  Cipiere  led  on  the  firft  divifion  of  the  Catholic  army, 
.and,, after  fkirmifliing  parties,  had  proceeded  to  affail  a  part  of  the  entrench- 
ments defended  by  four  companies  of  French  foot,  he  was  informed  that  the 
German  Lanfquenets  were  obferved  to  quit  their  poll  in  diforder.  Animated  by 
the  intelligence,  and  the  arrival  of  frelh  troops,  he  pufhed  another  attack  that 
way,  by  which  the  Gafcon  infantry,  who  made  the  only  refiftance,  were  almoft. 
furrounded,  and  a  general  confufion  enfued.  The  duke  of  Guife  having  next 
poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  Ponterau,  proceeded  to  take  meafures  for  battering  the 
Tourelles,  the  befiegers  acquired  the  command  of  the  bridge,  and  the  approaches 
to  the  town  were  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  forwardnefs,  that  the  duke  of  Guife  had 
.fixed  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  February  for  delivering  a  general 
affault,  when  his  death  was  fought  and  accomplilhed  by  the  ignominious  de  Merei 
Poltrot.  As  the  duke  returned  from  the  works,  on  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth, 
to  his  quarters,  at  the  caftle  of  Cornei,  accompanied  only  by  Roftaing,  one  of 
the  queen's  domeftics,  the  affaffin,  watching  his  opportunity,  (hot  him  from  be- 
hind with  a  piftol.     The  ball  entering  Jus  body  above   the  right  flioulder,  the; 
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duke  fell  forward  on  his  horfe's  neck,  but  did  not  lofe  his  feat.  The  duke  with 
difficulty  reached  his  quarters,  while  Roftaing,  in  vain  purfued  the  murderer,  who 
was  quickly  out  of  fight.  But  the  terrors  that  feized  him,  joined  to  the  dark- 
nefs  of  the  night,  rendered  him  incapable  of  effecting  his  efcape.  Having  tired 
his  hone  with  wandering,  he  was  taken  in  the  morning,  at  no  great  diftance 
from  the  place  where  the  murder  was  committed.  As  he  immediately  confeffed 
it,  and  threw  out  afperfions  againft  fome  of  the  Proteftant  chiefs,  as  having 
inftigated  him  to  the  deed,  it  is  requfite  to  explain  the  grounds  of  this  calumny.     U 

When  Poltrot,  who  had  been  bred  a  Catholic,  and  turned  Proteftant,  heard,  at 
a  conference  holden  near  Vienne,  by  the  baron  des  Adrets,  that  the  king  of 
Navarre  was  killed  at  Rouen,  he  fighed  deeply,  and  faid,  "  this  one  victim  is 
"  not  fufficient  to  atone  for  the  public  miferies ;  there  ftill  remains  a  greater 
"  facrifice  to  be  made."  When  afked  what  facrifice  he  meant — "  The  mighty 
"  Guife  himfelf,"  replied  he;  and  ftretching  forth  his  right  arm,  and  elevating 
his  voice,  "  and  here  it  is," — added  he — "  that  (hall  be  raifed  to  finifti,  by  one 
"  act  the  fcene  of  our  calamities." 

The  confeffion  extorted  from  him  when  put  to  the  queftion,  exhibited  a  con- 
fufed  mafs  of  contradictions.  There  was  not  a  fingle  perfon  he  had  named  in 
his  firft  confeffion,  whom  he  did  not,  by  turns,  exculpate  and  accufe ;  and,  in 
the  midft  of  his  torture,  at  laft  concluded  with  faying,  that  if  the  deed  were  yet 
uncommitted  he  would  not  fcruple  ftill  to  be  the  actor  of  it ;  he  being  conveyed 
to  Paris,  in  a  few  weeks  underwent  the  punifhment  appointed  by  the  law  for 
traitors. 

The  duke  of  Guife  furvived  his  wound  fix  days,  and,  during  that  interval,  dif- 
played  the  moft  dignified  compofure  and  manly  fortitude,  which  juftified  the  re- 
prefentation  given  of  his  exit  by  the  Catholic  authors,  as  worthy  of  a  Chris- 
tian hero. 

As  the  reins  of  government  had  now  fallen  entirely  into  the  queen's  hands 
the  refolution  fhe   had  already  formed  for  concluding  a  peace,  could  be'  profe- 
cuted  without  reftraint.     The  prince  of  Conde  himfelf  being  favourably  inclined 
to  it,  was  farther  inftigated  by  various  arguments   fhe  had  ufed  with  him  to  pro- 
mote the  meafure. 

After  various  conferences,  a  treaty  was  at  length  refolved  on.  In  the  place  of  the 
edict  of  January,  a  more  limited  rule  of  toleration  was  accepted  by  the  Hugonots. 
In  all  fiefs,  holding  directly  of  the  crown,  and  which  had  the  privilege  of  Haubert, 
or  high  juftice,  the  barons  and  nobillity  were  allowed  the  free  and  public  exercife 
of  the  Proteftant  religion,  for  themfelves  and  their  vaffais.  In  other  fiefs,  the  pro- 
prietors, when  they  did  not  refide  in  towns  or  villages,  fubject  to  higher  jurifdic- 
■tions,  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fame  liberty  In  their  own  houfes.  In  every 
bailiwick,  having  an  immediate  privilege  of  appeal  to  the  court  of  parliament,  a 
city  or  town  was  to  be  appointed,  in  the  fuburbs  of  which  the  Proteftants  might 
affemble  for  public  worfhip ;  and  in  the  places  where  they  enjoyed  it  at  the  time 
-of  figning  the  convention,  the  free  exercife  of  it  was  alfo  to  be  retained.  In  the 
Vol.  III.  Hi 
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city  and  liberties  of  Paris,  and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  not  fpecined,  they 
were  prohibited  to  meet  publicly ;  but  private  liberty  of  conference  was  univer- 
fally  allowed  them.  The  other  articles  refpecting  indemnities  for  the  cival  war, 
were  conceived  in  the  moft  precife  and  exprefs  terms.  The  whole  particular  fti- 
pulations,  reduced  to  the  form  of  an  edict,  figned  by  the  king,  and  dated  from 
Amboife,  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  was  ordered  to  be  regiftered  by  the  par- 
liaments. 

The  treaty  of  peace,  thus  concluded  by  the  prince,  without  being  communi- 
cated to  any  of  the  foreign  powers  who  had  embraced  the  caufe  of  the  Hugo- 
nots,  became  the  fubject  of  fome  animadverfions  and  complaints.  The  admiral, 
in  whofe  abfence  the  whole  affair  had  been  conducted,  had  great  reafon  for 
diflatisfaction  ;  but  unwilling  to  appear  as  an  enemy  to  the  public  peace,  he  not 
only  defifted  from  his  objections,  but  declared,  that  the  treaty  being  brought  to 
an  iffue,  every  one  fhould  acquiefce  in  it*. 

The  prince  of  Conde  returned  to  court,  where  Catharine  now  reigned  with 
unrivalled  fway.  Upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  the  conftable  expected 
to  have  the  office  of  grand-mafter  of  the  houfhold  reftored  to  him,  and  fhewed 
fome  difguft  at  its  being  conferred  on  the  young  duke,  by  abfenting  himfelf  a 
while  from  court ;  but  he,  at  length,  confented  to  accept  the  transfer  of  his 
government  of  Languedoc  to  his  fon  D'Amville  as  an  equivalent  for  the  difap- 
pointment.  Nothing  now  remained  for  the  perfect  reftoration  of  tranquility 
but  the  expulfion  of  the  Englifh,  by  the  reduction  of  Havre-de- Grace. 

Elizabeth  teftified  her  chagrin  at  the  treaty  of  Orleans,  by  demanding  from 
France  the  reftitution  of  Calais,  and  declaring  fhe  was  entitled  to  keep  polleffion 
of  Havre,  until  that  important  article  of  the  general  peace  was  fulfilled.  The 
French  court  replied,  that  the  claufe  of  the  fame  treaty  obliged  her  to  commit 
no  acts  of  hoftility  againft  France,  during  the  fpace  of  eight  years ;  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time,  the  reftitution  of  Calais,  or  a  pecuniary  redemption,  had 
.  been,  on  that  condition,  promifed.  When  the  neceffary  preparations  for  a  fiege 
-VefE  made,  the  French  troops  marched  from  all  quarters  into  Normandy  ;  and, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  encamped  before  Havre. 

The  Englifh  troops  in  that  town,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  con- 
fiding, at  firft,  of  fix  thoufand  men  befides  feven  hundred  officers,  had  been  al- 
ready thinned  by  the  ravages  of  a  peftilental  difeafe:  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and 
a  dearth  of  provifions,  encreafed  the  fatal  effects  of  this  dreadful  diforder,  and 
foon  reduced  Warwick  to  the  i^ceffity  of  capitulating  on  the  honourable  con- 
dition of  retiring  with  the  remnant  of  his  forces.  The  whole  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  fettled,  and  hoftages  delivered  for  the  performance  of  them,  when  fixty 
fail  of  Englifh  fhips,  under  lord  Clinton,  appeared  in  the  bay,  fleering  towards 
the  harbour.     But  Warwick  haying  given  notice  to  the  admiral  that  Havre  had. 

♦D'Aubigne. 
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furrendered,  Clinton  cart  anchor  in  the  road  ;    and,  having  embarked  the  troop?, 
immediately  fet  fail  for  England. 

Tranquillity  being  now  reftored  to  the  nation,  no  means  appeared  to  the 
chancellor  fo  effectual  for  its  prefervation,  as  well  as  for  the  fupport  and  intereft 
of  royalty,  as  that  of  accelerating  the  folemn  declaration  of  the  king's  majority. 
By  Catharine's  ready  compliance  with  de  l'Hopital's  advice,  aud  the  affiduous 
application  fhe  gave  to  the  fettling  both  the  domeftic  and  foreign  affairs  of  the 
ftate,  it  muft  be  owned,  that,  at  this  time,  fhe  fhewed  herfelf  abundantly  capable 
of  exercifing,  and  not  altogether  unworthy  of,  that  fupreme  authority  in  the  go- 
vernment, to  which,  with  excefiive  eagernefs,  fhe  always  afpired.  By  her 
prudence  and  addrefs,  the  emperor's  demands  for  the  reftitutidn  of  Metz, 
Toul,  and  Verdun,  were  eluded  in  a  manner  that  created  no  mifunderftanding 
with  the  Imperial  court.  An  opportunity  was  taken  to  retaliate  the  affront  offer- 
ed to  the  French  ambaffador,  by  feizing  Throgmorton,  who  ventured,  along 
with  another  envoy  from  Elizabeth,  to  return  to  France  without  paffports.  But 
in  this  ftep  the  manner  of  proceeding  was  fuch,  as  rather  indicated  an  intention 
to  punifh  the  infolence  of  an  obnoxious  envoy,  than  to  teftify  indignation  ag'ainfb 
the  court  of  England.  There  was  a  distinction  made  in  the  treatment  of  the; 
two  ambaffadors,  and  the  advantage  was  gained  of  excluding  Throgmorton 
from  the  negociation,  a  point  of  no  fmall  importance  to  the  commencement  and 
happy  progrefs  of  a  treaty  of  peace. 

It  was  refolved  in  the  council,  in  purfuance  of  the  previous  determination  of 
the  queen-mother  and  the  chancellor,  to  obtain  a  formal  recognition  of  the  king's 
majority,  who  had  now  entered  his  fourteenth  year,  and  had  cdnfequently  com- 
pleted the  term  prefcribed  by  the  edict  of  Charles  the  Wife.  .This  ceremony- 
was  performed,  on  the  feventeenth  of  Auguft,  at  Rouen,  whither  the  court 
had  repaired  after  the  reduction  of  Havre.  The  preference  given,  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  the  parliament  of  Rouen,  over  that  of  Paris,  was  intended  as  a  mor- 
tification to  the  latter. 

When  de  Lanfac  was  fent  to  demand  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  the  regiftration 
of  the  aft  of  majority,  and  the  other  edifts,  enraged  at  the  flight  that  had  been 
put  upon  them,  they  appointed  deputies  to  remonstrate  on  this  difparagement  of 
their  fuper-eminent  jurifdi&ion.  But  they  overfhot  their  mark,  it  having  been 
determined  in  the  council  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  fuch  conduct,  by  giving 
them  a  firm  and  authoritative  repulfe.  The  young  king,  inftru&ed  how  to  an- 
fwer  the  deputies,  firft  required  the  members  oij^the  council,  who  were  prefent, 
to  declare  whether  advice  had  not  been  taken  about  authenticating  the  act  in 
the  parliament  of  Rouen.  When  this  was  avowed,  Charles  affumed  a  command- 
ing toae,  and  told  them,  "  he  would  not  bea*  that  the  magistrates  of  the  parlia- 
"  ment  of  Paris  fhould  now  behave  as  they  had  done  in  his  minority ;  that 
"  their  original  and  proper  fun&ion  was  to  difpenfe  civil  juftice,.  to  which  it  be- 
"  came  them  to  confine  themfelves,  and  no  longer  to  cherifh  that  ancient  preju;- 
«  dice  of -being  the  coadjutors  of  royalty,  the  prote&ors  of  the  kingdom^  and 
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'"  the  guardians  of  the  city  of  Paris;  and  that,  having  once  remonfirated  to  him, 
'"  it  was  their  duty  to  think  of  nothing  more  than  fubmiffion  to  his  will."  But 
this  was  not  fivfficient  to  intimidate  the  parliament,  which,  after  hearing  the  re- 
ports of  their  delegates,  {fill  debated  the  registration,  and,  being  divided  in 
opinion,  appointed  a  new  deputation  to  the  king.  Their  refinance  became  a 
direct  trial  of  the  authority  of  the  court.  A  grand  council  of  the  ftate  was 
•called  to  controul  their  obftinacy  by  a  decree,  which  annulled  their  proceedings, 
and  required  them,  under  the  penalty  of  interdiction  from  their  office,  to  regif- 
ter.the  edict,  without  any  reftrictory  claufe,  and  to  erafe  the  record  of  their  ar- 
rogant procedure.  The  parliament  then  defifted  from  the  dangerous  contention, 
and  fubmitted  (on  the  twenty-fixth  of  September)  to  the  king's  command. 

A.  D.  1564,  1565.  j  The  altercations  which  had  arifen  in  the  different  provin- 
ces with  regard  to  the  tenor  of  the  late -edict,  and  the  difficulties  that  occurred  in 
putting  it  in  execution,  fuperinduced  a  determination  of  the  council,  that  the  king 
and  court  fhould  make  a  progrefs  through  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  It 
was  conceived,  that  the  appearance  of  the  young  fovereign  would  not  only  ferve 
as  a  check  to  fediiion,  but  verify  and  confirm  the  principles  of  loyalty  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  government.  To  thefe  motives,  by  which  alone  the  chancellor  was  ac- 
tuated, queen  Catharine  joined  other  views  better  fuited  to  the  political  caft  of  her 
-  own  mind  :  befldes  an  opportunity  of  inveftigating  the  conduct  of  the  governors 
of  the  chief  cities  and  provinces,  and  making  fuch  changes  among  them  as  might 
be  judged  neceffary,  fire  had  propofed  a  conference  with  her  daughter  the  queen  of 
Spain,  on  the  confines  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  propofed  to  hold  interviews 
with  fome  of  the  German  princes.  But  before  the  court  left  Fontainebleau,  am- 
baffadors  arrived  from  the  king  of  Spain,  the  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  the 
fc^wu^'vvoW  object,  of  whofe  million  was  to  prefer  an  unanious  requeft  to  the  king  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  which  had  been  clofed  about  a 
month  before.  This  application,  fo  ill-timed  and  precipitate,  appeared  to  the 
queen  and  the  council  to  have  been  effected  by  the  artful  intrigues  of  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  and  the  zealous  partifans  of  the  papal  power  at  court,  who  labour- 
ed to  fubvert  the  peace*.  The  conduct  of  the  fovereign  pontiff,  with  refpect  to 
the  queen  of  Navarre,  exhibited  a  convincive  proof  of  the  difpofition  of  the 
court  of  Rome  to  expofe  the  principality  of  Beam  as  a  prey  to  the  Catholic  king. 

Though  natural  fpiritand  political  circumipection  induced  the  queen-mother  to 
refill  the  concurrence  of  other  princes  to  impofe  their  admonitions  on  the  govern- 
ment ;  though,  perhaps,  fhe  was  not  infenfible,  that  the  prefent  interpofition  of 
foreign  courts  was  intended  to  encourage  domeftic  faction,  the  fcope  and  aim  of 
her  politics  were  fo  congenial  to  the  principles  of  their  fyftem,  that  all  the  honour 
and  advantage  fhe  contended  for,  amounted,  in  fact,  only  to  that  of  purfuing  it  in 
her  own  way.  This,  doubtlefs,  appeared  to  her  a  very  material  point,  who  had 
reafon  to  be  confcious  and  vain  of  her  fkill,  in  the  artificial  management  of  affairs. 

a-  Retx-uUde  Dupuis — La  Laboureur,  &c. 
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Perfuaded  that,  by  the  help  of  time,  and  the  advantage  of  peace,  flie  would  be 
enabled  to  ftrengthen  the  power  of  the  government,  and  give  it  vigour  fufficient 
to  encounter  and  crufh  all  oppofition  from  party  ;  fhe  endeavoured  to  attain  her 
political  ends  under  the  appearance  of  promoting  the  public  tranquillity  and  good 
of  the  (late.  Before  (he  fet  out  with  the  king  on  the  intended  progre!s  through 
the  kingdom,  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England  was  brought  to  a  conclufion,  and 
the  articles  of  it  were  finifhed  and  prefented  to  the  king  when  he  came  to  Troyes. 
The  renewal  of  the  league  with  the  Swifs  Cantons  was.alfo  purchafed  at  this  time, 
with  a  large  pecuniary  fubfidy.  But  queen  Catharine  was  difappointed  of  her 
hopes  of  an  interview  with  the  Icing  of  the  Romans  on  the  confines  of  Lorraine, 
which  was  alledged  to  have  been  the  principal  motive  of  her  journey  thither.  Ca- 
tharine was  equally  unfuccefsful  in  her  attempt  to  bind  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
the  count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  Wolfang,  duke  of  Deux  Ponts,  who  were 
Proteftant  chieftains,  by  the  civil  obligations  of  pennons  from  the  king,  to  with- 
hold their  affiftance  from  the  Calvinifts  in  France.  There  was  only  the  marquis  of 
Baden,  and  one  of  the  family  of  Saxe,  that  condefcended  to  become  her  ftipendi- 
aries. 

In  fhe  king's  circuit  of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  which  commenced  with 
the  excurfion  through  Champagne  to  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  al- 
moft  two  years  were  employed.  In  moft  places  he  vifited,  he  was  tormented  with 
the  alternate  complaints  of  Catholics  and  Proteftants.  The  deputies  of  Burgun- 
dy harangued  the  king  againft  the  extenfion  of  the  late  edict,  of  toleration  to  their 
province.  The  Proteftants  preferred  a  general  complaint  of  the  violent  oppofition 
made  in  various  parts  to  its  eftablifhment,  and  of  the  injurious  treatment  they  ex- 
perienced. Thefe  differences  were  feized  by  the  court  as  a  pretext  for  rendering 
the  late  edi£t  palatable  to  the  Catholics  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  another  edict  was 
paffed  at  Rouflillon,  in  which  the  liberty  of  the  Proteftants  was  confiderably  re- 
trenched. The  allowance  of  public  worfhip  to  the  poffeffors  of  the  fuperior  fiefs 
was  interpreted  co  extend  only  to  their  families  and  immediate  vaffals,  and  to  ex- 
clude all  occafional  partakers  of  the  benefit  thereof.  The  prince  of  Conde,  who 
thought  his  honour  concerned  in  maintaining  the  articles  of  it,  tranfmitted  to  the 
court  a  remonftrance  on  the  fubjecl  of  the  innovafions,  by  which  the  edict  was 
fubverted.  The  anfwer  given  him,  from  its  amicable  and  mild  tendency,  though 
not  fatisfa&ory,  appeared  to  be  dictated  by  the  chancellor,  who,  by  fuggefting 
thofe  emendations,  fludied  to  convince  the  court,  that  the  Proteftants  might  be  to- 
lerated, and  at  the  fame  time  reftrained  within  fuch  reafonable  bounds  as  the  go- 
vernment chofe  to  prefcribe  to  them.  The  procedure  upon  this  maxim  foothed 
the  queen-mother,  gave  to  the  government  that  air  of  authority  me  required,  and 
furnifhed  her  with  a  fpecious  anfwer  to  the  Catholic  princes,  who  excepted  againft 
the  pacification  as  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  crown. 

Upon  intelligence  received  of  a  confederacy  being  formed  by  the  family  of 
Guife,  andfome  of  their  partifans,  in  confequence  of  a  conflict  that  occurred  be- 
tween the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  arid  the  marefchal  Montmorenci,  at  Paris,  the 
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■weaknefs  and  tremor  of  the  court  appeared.  All  the  nobles  prefent,  being  affem- 
bled  before  the  king,  were  required  to  declare  what  they  knew  of  fecret  cabals 
and  combinations,  which  threatened  difturbance  to  the  ftate;  and  to  fubfcribe  an 
obligation  never  to  engage  in  them,  or  take  arms  without  his  majefty's  authority. 
After  paffing  the  winter  in  Languedoc,  the  court  proceeded,  in  the  following 
fpring,  to  Bourdeaux,  and  from  thence  to  Bayonne,  where  the  queen  of  Spain  was 
expe&ed  to  arrive.  The  interview  at  Bayonne,  took  place  on  the  the  tenth  of 
June,  1565. 

A  league  of  the  Catholic  princes  having  been  propofed,  a  general  alarm  pre- 
vailed among  the  Proteftants,  who  thought  they  beheld  in  the  congrefs  at  Bayonne 
the  image  of  what  they  dreaded.  But  what  really  pafied  there  it  is  impoffible  to 
afcertain,  as  the  accounts  of  contemporary  hiftorians  are  vague,  uncertain,  and 
contradi&ory.  It  then  took  its  courfe  to  Nerac,  in  the  queen  of  Navarre's  do- 
minions, and  from  thence,  by  various  ftages,  to  Blois,  where  it  continued  till  the 
commencement  of  the  following  year,  when  an  aflembly  of  the  notables  was  hoi- 
den  at  Moulins,  in  the  Bourbonnois. 

A.  D.  1566.3  At  this  aflembly,  which  met  in  the  month  of  February,  the 
chancellor,  ever  attentive  to  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  fet  forth  the  various  defefts 
and  abufes  which  prevailed  in  the  political  government,  and  in  the  adminiftratioa 
of  the  laws. 

The  aflembly  of  Moulins  concluded  with  the  former  compromife  of  the  con- 
tention between  the  family  of  Guife  and  the  Colignis'.  The  admiral  purged 
himlelf,  upon  oath,  from  the  imputation  of  being  acceflary  to  the  duke  of  Guife's 
death,  and  the  Guifes  fhook  hands  with  him  in  the  king's  prefence. 

Meanwhile  the  complaints  of  the  Proteftants,  on  the  inexecution  of  the  edict  of 
toleration,  continued  to  encreafe  ;  and  Bouchet  was  deputed,  by  the  nobility  of 
that  purfuation,  to  prefent  to  the  king  at  Angouleme,  a  particular  refcript  of  the 
injuries  and  grievances  they  fuffered,  and  to  jenreat  the  prevention  of  a  fatal  re- 
courfe  to  extremities.  No  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  this  remonftrance. 
The  re-eftablifhment  of  the  public  exercife  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Berne,  and 
the  vifcounty  of  Foix,  which  the  queen  of  Navarre  had  there  reftrained,  was  ef- 
fected by  the  king's  authoruy*. 

A.  D.  1567.]  The  prince  of  Conde  had  ftrenuoufly  remonftrated  againft 
thefe  proceedings,  but  the  queen-mother  found  means  to  lull  his  fufpicions,  by 
profeflions  of  favour  and  marks  of  regard.  It  was  impoflible,  however,  long  to 
deceive  the  leaders  of  the  Hugonots,  jealous  of  her  conduct,  and  attentive  to  her 
motions ;  and,  indeed,  her  ufage  of  the  prince  of  Conde  himfelf,  in  his  fuit  for 
the  office  of  conftable,  which  Montmorenci  defired  to  refign,  while  it  betrayed 
her  averfion  from  his  advancement,  mowed  her  partiality  to  the  oppofite  party. 

Thefe  circumftances,  united  with  the  fears  of  the  Hugonots  on  account  of  the 
late  interview  at  Bayonne,  and  others  occafioned  by  the  march  of  the  duke  of 
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.Alva,  along  the.  frontiers  of  France,  into  the  Belgic  provinces,  accelerated  the 
renewal  of  civil  commotions.  Senfible  of  the  alarm  which  this  laft  event  would 
excite,  the  queen-mother  was  prepared  to  obviate  and  filence  it,  by  the  utmoft 
ftretch  of  her  political  craft.  Feigning  an  apprehenfion  of  the  purpofes  of  the 
court  of  Spain,  and  appearing  to  refent  the  approach  of  the  Spanifh  forces  to  the 
borders  of  the  kingdom,  fhe  adopted  the  language,  and  feemed  to  concur  with 
the  fentiments  of  the  Proteflant  chiefs,  and  thofe  who  infifted  on  the  necefTity  of 
putting  the  ftate  in  a  pofture  of  defence.  A  commiffion  for  hiring  fix  thoufand 
Swifs  was  given,  and  fome  troops  being  levied  in  the  Lionoife,  were  ordered  to  • 
march. towards  the  fronties  of  Italy. 

The  fecurity  of  the  court,  at  this  period,  is  the  more  remarkable:,  as  the  fret  ■ 
quent  warnings  they  received  ought  certainly  to  have  put  them  on  their  guard. — • 
At  Lyons,  the  Proteftants  were  fufpected  of  having  run  a  mine,  fome  hundred 
paces  under  ground,  along  the  principal  ramparts  of  the  city.  When  the  duke  of 
Alva  began  his  march  from  Lombardy,  Mouvans  had  raifed  eight  hundred  men^ 
and  thrown  them  into  Geneva ;  and  an  attempt  had  even  been  made  by  him,  to 
introduce,  by  a  ftratagem,  a  part  of  thefe  foldiers  into  the  ftrong  town  of  Metz. 
It  is  faid  that  Catharine,  whofe  obfervations-  were  chiefly  directed  on  the  admiral's 
motions,  was  the  more  deceived,  by  the  report  of  one  of  her  fpies,  with-refpect  co 
the  manner  in  which  he  faw  him  employed  at  Chatillon.  Clad  in  a  homely  frock, 
with  a  pruning-knife  in  his  hand,  Coligni.  had  mounted  a  tree  in  his  orchard,  and 
appeared  like  the  peaceful  inhabitant  of  the  rural  fhades.  The  Proteflant  chiefs, 
convinced  that  the  queen-mother  had  concerted  meafures  for  their  deftruction,  re- 
folved  to  make  the  firft  affaul-t..  The  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  war,  was  deemed  worthy  of  imitation :  and  it-  was.  accor- 
dingly refolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  fecure  the  perfon  of  the  king. 

The  court  refided  at  Montceauxr  a  pleafure-feat  of  the  queen's  in  Brie,  when^ 
(on  the  twenty-fixth  of  September)  four  years  after  the  pacification  of  Orleans*, 
this  enterprife  was  planned  and  attempted..  -From* the  difcovery  of  feveral  parties 
of  armed  men,  reforting  to  Chatillon,  the  queen-mother  was  thrown  into  the  ut- 
moft confirmation  :  and  retiring  with  precipitation  to  Meaux,  fhe  difpatched  or- 
ders to  the  Swifs  to  advance,  without  delay,  to  the  afhftance  of  the  court.  Ro- 
foy,  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  prince,  of  Conde'  and  his  friends,  was  not 
farther  from  Meaux  than  Chateau-Thierry,  where  the  Swifs  were  quartered,  and 
their  horfe  could,  with  greater  celerity,  perform  the  march.  In  this  dangerous 
perplexity,  Catharine  had  recourfe  to  her  ufual  fubterfuge  of  a  ^conference,  dur- 
ing which  the  Swifs  had  time  to  reach  the  place. of  their  deftination. 

Their  arrival  infpired  the  court  with  courage,  and  induced  the  queen-  to  accede 
to  the  propofals  of  colonel  Fifer,  who  offered  to  conduct  the  royal  family  in  fafety 
to  the  capital.  The  exclamations  of  theParifians  at  the  fight  of  the  king,  efcaped 
from  the  hands  of  the  Hugonots,  and  their  reflections  on  the  horror  of  the  attempt, 
joined  to  Charles's  own  fenfation  of  the  violent  indignity,  added- frelh  fuel  to  the 
former  combuftions  of  the  ftate,  and  heightened  the  rage  of  the  parties  againft 
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each  other.  Such  were  the  circumftances  of  the  commencement  of  the  fecond  ci- 
vil war  in  France. 

The  queen  of  England  deemed  this  a  proper  time  for  difcovering  her  inclina- 
tions to  fupport  the  Prote'ftant  party  :  fhe  fent  an  ambafiador  to  renew  the  old  de- 
mand of  the  reftitution  of  Calais.  To  this  unexpected  requifition,  France,  how- 
ever provoked,  found  it  convenient,  at  the  prefent  juncture,  to  return  a  decent 
refufal.  Elizabeth  expected  no  more.  It  was  alfo  proper,  that  (he  fhould  not 
appear  too  forward  in  engaging  with  them,  who  had  not  adhered  to  the  terms  of 
the  league  they  had  made  with  her  ;  while,  by  inviting  the  cardinal  of  Chatillon 
to  the  Englifh  court,  it  was  evident  (he  confidered  this  conduct  as  a  pardonable 
tranfgreflion.  ,    •• 

The  bold  attempt  of  the  Prorcftant  chiefs  to  fieze  the  perfon  of  the  king,  was 
confidered  as  a  fignal,  by  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  to  colleft  their  military  for- 
ces. The  prince  of  Conde  and  his  affociates,  inftead  of  being  difmayed  at  the 
failure  of  their  firft  enterprife,  not  only  kept  the  field,  but  acted  offenfively,  with 
an  intrepid  fpirit,  that  had  the  (hew  of  fuperior  ftrength.  No  fooner  had  the 
prince  of  Conde  feized  a  few  pods  on  the  Seine,  and  burnt  a  great  number  of 
mills  between  the  gates  of  the  Temple  and  Saint  Hpnre,  than  the  Parifians  began 
to  utter  complaints*.  This  made  the  queen-mother  have  recourfe  to  her  ufual 
expedient  of  a  negociation,  which  only  ended  in  mutual  invectives. 

To  a  train  of  delufive  negociations  fucceeded  the  open  operations  of  war. 

With  about  fix  thoufand  troops,  the  prince  of  Conde,  having  fecured  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  Seine.  The  alarm  had  no  fooner  been  given  by  the  Proteftants,  than  the 
principal  Catholic  nobility  began  to  mufter  their  forces,  and  to  conduct  them  to  the 
metropolis.  The  different  corps  of  the  Swifs,  and  of  the  old  and  new  levies  of 
the  French  infantry,  formed  an  army  of  fixteen  thoufand  foot,  and  three  thoufand 
horfe.  Befides  volunteers,  the  city  furnifhed  a  complete  regiment.  Having  de- 
tached five  hundred  picked  cavalry  to  harrafs  the  enemy  for  a  day  and  a  night, 
early  on  the  tenth  of  ^STovember  he  began  to  move  his  whole  force  from  the 
capital.  As  he  pafled  through  the  gate,  turning  to  thofe  around  him,  "  This 
"  day" — faid  he — "  (hall  acquit  me  from  the  detractions  of  my  enemies,  and  the 
"  calumny  of  the  vulgar  ;  for  either  I  (hall  return  alive  and  vi&orious,  or  meet 
"  death  in  a  field  revengeful  and  bloody  to  the  king's  foesf." 

Unalarmed  at  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  royalifts,  the  prince  of  Conde  te- 
folutely  determined  to  meet  them  in  the  field ;  the  Proreftant  chiefs  accordingly 
drew  out  their  troops  from  their  different  pofts,  chofe  their  ground  in  the  plain 
of  Saint  Denis,  and  arranged  their  battalions  with  all  the  compofure  and  intrepi- 
dity of  men,  about  to  engage  in  the  moft  equal  combat.  The  conftable,  who 
moved  (lowly  from  the  city,  was  aftonifhed  at  feeing  them  ranging  their  little 
army  in  order  of  battle.}     The  action  began  on  the  right  by  the  difcharge  of 
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the  conftable's  artillery.  Genlis,  finding  his  divifion  galled  by  the  fire,  ordered 
Ills  lieutenant  De  Vardes  to  advance  with  a  party,  and  charge  the  enemy.  The 
repulfe  of  this  brifk  attack  having  brought  moft  of  the  cavalry  to  the  fide  of 
the  trench,  they  were  there  faluted  with  a  fharp  fire  :  at  the  fame  time  Gen- 
lis opened  his  ranks,  his  foot  advanced,  and  poured  their  fhot  on  the  enemy, 
while  he  again  forming  his  line  in  order,  proceeded  with  de  Vardes  to  make  a 
vigorous  affault  on  the  broken  troops  of  the  Catholics.  The  admiral  perceiving 
that  the  a&ion  on  the  right  had  become  general,  put  the  troops  in  motion,  and 
having  apprifed  the  prince  of  Conde  of  his  intention,  began  to  engage  the  enemy 
in  the  fame  manner  as  Genlis  had  done,  by  advancing  his  foot  hefore  his  cavalry. 
By  the  regular  fire  the  line  of  infantry  made,  and  the  impetuous  charge  which 
followed  it,  the  troops  on  the  left  of  the  enemy  were  broken,  and  their  horfe 
wheeling  on  the  regiment  of  Paris,  a  general  confufion,  approaching  to  a  total 
vout,  enfued.  Immediately  after  this  the  prince  of  Conde  pufhed  forward  with 
his  divifion  to  attack  the  conftable's  centre,  which  on  the  left  lay  open  and 
expofed.  He  alfo  marched  his  foot  before  him  :  but,  as  he  advanced,  the  mare- 
f'chal,  Montmorenci  obferving  his  aim,  made  a  wheel  to  fall  on  the  flank  of 
his  fquadron.  The  prince,  leaving  his  foot,  and  part  of  his  line,  to  encounter 
the  marefchal,  rufhed,  with  great  impetuofity,  on  the  gendarmerie  of  the  centre. 
Diforder  already  begun  there,  by  the  rout  of  the  left  wing,  facilitated  the  im- 
preflion  of  the  charge.  In  a  few  minutes  the  main  body  gave  way.  The  old 
conitable,  def'erted  by  his  troops,  and  wounded  in  the  face,  was  feen  exerting 
his  utmoft  efforts  for  rallying  the  fugitives.  Difdaining  to  furrender,  when  re- 
quired by  Robert  Stuart  (the  Scotchman  who  had  been  accufed  of  aflaflinating 
the  prefident  Minart)  and  refilling,  with  a  vigour  of  body  and  fpirit  uncommon 
at  his  age,  he  dafhed  the  pommel  of  his  fword,  which  was  broken,  in  his  ad- 
verfary's  face,  and  knocked  out  fevaral  of  his  teeth:  when  a  piftol-fhot  from  i-.-y^-L 
behind  pierced  him  in  the  reins,  and  foon  after  he  fell  to  the  ground.  At  no 
great  diftance,  and  almoft  at  the  fame  inftant,  the  prince  of  Conde's  horfe  being 
wounded,  and  falling  with  him,  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  extricated  from 
the  danger  which  threatened  him*.  The  marefchal  Montmorenci  had,  by  this 
time,  not  only  routed  the  detachment  fent  againft  him,  but  fome  troops  of  the 
left  wing  that  were  not  broken  rallying  about  him,  he  had  already  made  a  con- 
fiderable  impreffion  on  the  admiral's  fquadron.  D'Aumaleand  d'Amville,  who 
had  not  engaged,  being  affured  that  the  Swifs  on  the  right  ftill  kept  their  ground, 
and  that  the  marefchal  Montmorenci  was  victorious,  haffened  to  advance  their 
body  of  referve  from  the  rear.  But  while  the  hurry  on  one  fide  to  refcue  the 
conitable,  and  on  the  other  the  attention  to  recover  and  remount  the  prince  of 
Conde,  fufpended  the  renewal  of  the  combat,  the  approach  of  night  put  an  end 
to  the  conflict.     The  prince  drew  off  his  troops  to  Saint  Denis,  and  the  marefchal 
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Mont mor end  was  only  anxious  to  fave  the  life  of  his  father,  who  recovering  his 
fenfes,  afked  why  the  victory  was  not  afcertained  by  the  purfuit  of  the  enemy. 
He  expired  the  fecond  day  after  the  battle. 

Not  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  men  on  either  fide  perifhed  in  the  action, 
which  may  juftly  be  termed  a  draw  battle  ;  but  the  Proteftants  experienced  the 
greatelt  lofs,  on  occount  of  the  number  of  their  officers  who  were  killed:  The 
fall  of  the  count  of  Saux,  the  vidame  of  Amiens,  and  feveral  others  of  eminent 
fame  and  dignity,  confiderably  aggravated  the  lofs  of  the  Hugonots.  The  in- 
trepid bravery  of  the  prince  of  Conde's  troops  was  witneffed  by  the  Ottoman 
ambaffador,  who  had  taken  his  ftation  with  fome  of  the  courtiers  in  an  adjacent 
tower :  his  furprife  was  teftified  by  exclaiming — "  If  my  mailer  had  only  two 
"  thoufand  of  thefe  white  fcarfs  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  different  armies,  the 
"  univerfe  would  not  Hand  againft  him  for  two  years." 

D'Andelot  and  Montgomery  having  refitted  fome  pontoons  on  the  Seine,  and 
joined  the  army  on  the  night  after  the  battle,  the  Hugonots  again  dared  their 
enemies  to  meet  them  in  the  field  :  their  defiance  not  being  accepted,  the  princ<r 
of  Conde  infulted  the  capital,  by  beating  off  the  out-guards,  fetting  fire  to  fome 
mills,  and  extending  his  incurfions  into  the  very  fuburbs  of  Paris.  Though 
during  the  blockade  of  Paris*,  La  Noue,  by  a  rare  inflance  of  valour  and  conduct, 
had,  with  fcarce  a  troop  of  foldiers,  pofielTed  himfelf  of  Orleans,  and  even  re- 
duced the  citadel. 

After  fome  days  repofe  in  their  quarters  near  Paris,  they  turned  off  to  Monte- 
reau-faut-Yonne,  whence  they  meant  to  proceed  towards  the  confines  of  Lorraine. 
The  prince  of  Conde'  led  the  van  with  his  main  battle,  the  admiral  followed 
with  the  left  wing ;  and  D'Andelot,  with  all  the  mufqueteers  they  could  mount 
on  horfeback,  covered  the  flanks  and  foraged  for  the  army ;  De  Moui,  having 
the  command  of  the  light  cavalry,  clofed  the  rear.  After  encountering  various 
difficulties,  and  efcaping  from  an  attack  of  the  royalifts,  on  the  feventeenth  of 
December,  at  Sarri  near  Chalons,  the  prince  of  Conde  was  fo  fortunate  as  to 
accomplilh  the  object  of  his  expedition,  by  effecting  a  junction  with  the  German 
forces. 

On  the  death  of  Montmorenci,  the  duke  of  Anjou  was,  at  the  inftigation  of*' 
Catharine  of   Medicis,  appointed   to   the   dignity  of   lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  repugnance  of  Charles  to  fuch  a  promotion. 

A.  D.  1568.]  The  flames  of  civil  war  were  fpeedily  enkindled  throughout  the 
different  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  where  continual  fkirmifhes  took  place  be- 
tween the  Catholic  and  Proteftant  chieftains:  towns  were  reduced  and  detach- 
ments defeated  on  either  fide,  but  no  conqueft  of  importance  was  either  atchieved 
or  attempted,  until  the  prince  of  Conde,  on  the  twenty-firfl  of  February,  in- 
verted the  town  of  Chartres,  which  was  vigoroufly  defended  by  the  chevalier  de 
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Liniers,  with  a  garrifon  of  four  thoufand  men.  After  fome  ineffectual  attempts 
to  open  a  breach,  the  enterprize  of  turning  off  the  river  near  D'Eure,  was  un- 
dertaken and  executed  by  the  Hugonots.  The  fufpennon  of  the  corn-mills,  which 
enfued  from  thence,  and  the  fcarcity  of  other  provifions,  would  loon  have  re- 
duced the  city  to  the  neceffity  of  capitulating  ;  but  while  Linieres,  by  his  courage 
and  conduct,  protracted  the  defence  of  the  place,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  on  the 
twentieth  of  March  concluded  with  the  royal  commiffioners,  by  the  cardinal  of 
Chatillon,  at  Longjumeau.  Upon  the  point  of  religion,  the  articles  were  re- 
duced to  a  general  head,  that  of  the  full  reftoration  of  the  laft  edict  of  pacifica- 
tion figned  at  Amboife,  without  the  reftri&ions  afterwards  annexed  to  it.  The 
king  being  of  age,  there  was  no  reference  made  to  his  future  will  and  pleafure, 
but  the  edict  was  declared  to  be  ratified  until  it  Ihould  pleafe  God  to  unite  France 
in  the  bond  of  one  religion*. 

Scarce  three  months  had  elapfed  from  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty,  before  an 
evident  difpofition  in  the  court  to  renew  the  war  was  evinced.    Catharine  who 
delighted  in  exertions  of  fraud  and  diflimulation,  laid  a  plan  for  feizing  the  per- 
fon  of  the  prince  of  Conde  and  the  admiral,  whe  had  retired  to  their  refpeclive 
feats  ;  but  by  the  generous  probity  of  the  chancellor,  and  the  military  honour 
of  the  marefchal  de  Tavannes,  they  were  warned  of  their  danger,  and  advifed 
to  accelerate  their  efcape.     Encompaffed  by  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
horfe,   they  bent  ther  courfe  towards  the  Loire,  which,  by  the  accident  of  an 
uncommon  dry  fummer,  was  found  fordable  near  Sancerre.     They  had  fcarcely 
paffed  it,   and  endeavoured  to  fecure  their  rear  by  porting  a  party  commanded  by 
Bois  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  when  Martinengues  came  up  and  attacked  this 
feeble  fquadron,  who  were  obliged  to  fly  into  the  fortrefs  of  Boni,  where  they 
foon  furrendered.     A  fudden  fwell  of  the  river,  regarded  as  providental  by  thole 
who  felt  the  advantage  of  it,  concurred  to  prevent  all  immediate  purl'uit ;  and,  ' 
en  the  ninteenth  of  September,  having  been  previoufly  joined  by  great  numbers  ,,,■ 
of  their  adherents,  who  flocked  to  them  from  all  quarters,,  the  Proteftant  chiefs 
entered  the  city  of  Rochelle,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants. 

By  thefpeedy  arrival  of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  with  her  infant  fon  Henry,  the 
foundation  of  a  firmer  affociation  of  the  blood  royal  feemed  to  be  laid,  and  the 
Proteftants  prepared  for  war  with  more  than  ufual  confidence.  A  declaration  was 
now  publilhed  by  the  court,  offering  the  king's  protection  to  the  Proteftants,  and. 
a  redrefs  of  grieyences,  if  they  would  return  peaceably  home ;  but  two  rigid  edicts 
appeared  immediately  after  (on  the  firft  of  October)  in  direct  contradiction  to 
thofe  moderate  profeffions.  Thefe  edicts  were  regiftered  with  extravagant  fymp- 
toms  of  joy,  and  a  voluntary  ratification  of  them,  by  a  new-invented  oath,  was 
fubjoined. 

Henry,  duke  of  Anjou,  was  now  employed  in  preparing  his  army  to  march  into* 
Saintonge,  where  that  of  the  Proteftants,  which,  after  the  acceffion  of  Henry  of, 
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Navarre  to  it,  was  called  the  army  of  the  princes,  had  confiderably  encreafed  in 
number  and  ftrength.  D'Andelot,  in  his  march  to  join  the  princes,  feized  Par- 
thenay :  Niort  furrendered  to  his  brother,  the  admiral  ;  and  Fontenai,  taken  by 
capitulation,  added  to  their  conquefts*. 

The  duke  of  Anjou's  army,  augmented  by  the  bands  of  the  nobility,  the  Swifs 
brigade,  and  a  great  train  of  artillery,  now  confifted  of  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and 
about  four  thoufand  horfe.  The  princes,  on  their  fide,  befides  the  troops  in  gar- 
rifon,  muflered  in  the  field  to  the  number  of  eighteen  thoufand  infantry  and  three 
thoufand  cavalry.  Never  before  did  the  contending  parties  oppofe  each  other 
with  fuch  a  formidable  force,  and  appear  fo  nearly  matched.  Though  it  was  the 
middle  of  winter,  both  armies  took  the  field.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  November 
their  advanced  guards  approached  each  other,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lufignan,  and, 
by  a  fingular  accident,  the  camp-mafter  on  either  fide  met  at  Pamprau  to  arrange 
their  refpe&ive  quarters.  Both  parties refufed  to  quit  the  ground,  though  no  ad- 
vantage could  be  reaped  by  maintaining  it :  the  refpeclive  leaders  entered  into  the 
difpute  with  great  eagernefs  ;  Martigues  was  foon  difpatched  with  eight  hundred 
horfe  to  fupport  the  Catholics ;  while  the  two  Coligni's,  with  fomewhat  more  than 
half  the  number,  haftened  to  oppofe  them.  A  party,  fent  by  the  admiral  to  re- 
connoitre the  enemy,  precipitately  engaged  :  ignorant  of  each  other's  ftrength, 
the  chiefs  declined  a  general  charge  ;  and  yet  neither  would  retire.  The  admiral, 
fn-ft  apprehending  the  rifque  he  run  of  being  attacked  by  the  whole  van,  ranged 
his  troops  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  in  order  of  battle  ;  and  their  appearance  on  the 
eminence,  while  a  party  of  them  fkirmifhed  on  the  plain  below,  deceived  Marti- 
gues in  his  opinion  of  their  numbers,  and  induced  him,  under  favour  of  the 
night,  to  fecure  his  retreat.  This  rencounter  was  the  prelude  to  the  famous  fkir- 
mifh  of  Jazeneuil. 

Some  jkiriuifhes  afterwards  occurred  between  the  rival  armies,  but  the  extreme 
rigour  of  the  feafon  at  length  compelled  them  to  put  their  troops  into  canton- 
ments, after  lofing,  each  of  them,  four  thoufand  men,  chiefly  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weatherf. 

A.  D.  1569.]  Nothing  of  importance  was  attempted  during  the  winter,  by 
the. provincial  chieftains,  who  were  feparated  from  the  main  armies,  except  the 
fiege  of  Sancerre,  by  a  Catholic  party  under  Martigues,  and  that  of  the  abbey  of 
Saint-Michael,  by  a  body  of  Proteftant  foldiers.  In  the  firft,  three  hundred  Cal- 
vinifts,  ill-provided  with  arms  or  ammunition,  and  having  only  Joanneau,  an  ad- 
vocate, for  their  captain,  defended  themfelves,  for  near  fix  weeks,  againftabody 
of  three  thoufand  foot,  and  a  troop  of  horfe,  under  the  command  of  Martigues, 
and  other  experienced  warriors,  who  battered  the  walls  with  eight  pieces  of  can- 
non. Nine  hundred  of  the  Catholics  were  killed,  and,  after  various  afiaults,  the 
fiege  was  raifed. 
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At  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  having  received  an  ex- 
pected reinforcement  of  two  thoufand  Rheiters,  and  a  ftrong  body  of  troops  from 
Provence,  was  refolved,  if  poTible,  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action  ;  while  the  prince 
of  Conde,  on  the  contrary,  w'nofe  reinforcement  had  not  yet  arrived,  determin- 
ed to  avoid  an  engagement.  The  Proteftants  direfted  their  march  along  the  bank 
of  the  river  Charente,  which  the  Catholics,  notwithflanding  their  utmoft  precau- 
tions, found  means  to  pafs  unobferved  in  the  night.  There  was  no  difcovery 
of  their  motions  till  La  Noue,  before  fun-rife,  on  the  thirteenth,  making  the  round 
of  the  different  pofts  with  fifty  horfe,  perceived  the  blue  ftanderd  of  Martigues  ftSUJUM 
waving  in  the  midft  of  a  fquadron,  which  advanced  towards  him.  By  his  retreat 
on  full  gallop,  the  admiral  was  foon  informed  of  the  enemy's  approach.  The  pafs 
of  a  rivulet  was  immediately  fecured,  and  the  different  detachments  received  orders 
to  haften  to  their  rendezvous  at  Baffac*.  As  Martigues  could  not,  without  farther 
fupport,  venture  to  pufh  beyond  the  brook,  and  the  fafe  paffage  of  it  required 
confiderable  force  and  caution,  there  was  (till  fufficient  time  to  make  an  orderly 
retreat  with  the  van.  But  full  three  hours  paffed  before  the  captains  Montgomery, 
Pluviaut  and  others,  could  draw  together  their  ftraggled  detachments  of  horfe, 
which  had  been  previoufly  ftationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Chateau-Neuf.  La  Noue, 
meanwhile,  bravely  maintaining,  with  fome  troops  of  cavalry,  the  vigorous  charge 
of  the  count  de  Briffac  and  Martigues,  who  ftrove  to  encompafs  him,  was  obliged 
to  yield  his  defence  of  the  rivulet,  and,  overpowered  with  numbers,  before  he 
could  reach'  Baffac,  was  thrown  from  his  horfe  and  taken  prifoner.  His  foldiers, 
driven  towards  the  village,  were  rallied  by  D'Andelot,  who,  with  undaunted  cou- 
rage, advanced  to  the  charge.  This  daring  commander,  after  this  fhort  exhor- 
tation to  his  men — "  AEl  now  as  I  do" — was  feen,  immediately  on  clofing  with 
the  enemy,  to  lay  hold  of  the  beaver  of  the  duke  of  Monfalez's  helmet  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  to  difcharge  a  piftol  in  his  face,  which  laid  him  dead  on 
the  ground.  By  his  bravery,  Martigues  was  driven  out  of  Baffac  with  confidera- 
ble lofs,  and  an  opportunity  given  to  the  admiral  to  range  the  remainder  of  the 
van,  when  compelled  to  evacuate  the  village,  in  an  advantageous  ground  behind  it. 

As  not  only  Montpenfier,  with  the  whole  left  wing  of  the  Catholic  army, 
but  alfo  de  Tavannes,  with  the  German  Rheiters,  was  on  the  point  of  charging 
the  admiral,  matters  were  brought  to  a  critical  and  dangerous  extremity,  in  which 
the  refolution  to  facrifice  a  part  of  his  troops,  in  order  to  fave  the  reft,  hardly  af- 
forded the  profpecl:  of  efcaping.  It  was  then  a  courier  was  difpatched  to  the  prince 
of  Conde,  with  intelligence  of  the  fituation  of  the  van.  That  gallant  comman- 
der, unufed  to  linger  when  fummoned  to  the  field,  and  undifmayed  by  danger 
when  honour  called  for  his  exertions,  took  the  brave  and  unfortunate  refolution 
of  haftening  to  the  affiftance  of  the  admiral,  with  a  choice  body  of  cavalry,  while 
the  remainder  of  his  army  had  orders  to  follow  him,  with  all  poffible  expedition. 
This  reinforcement  only  confifted  of  feven  troops  of  horfe,  amounting  in  the 
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whole  to  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men.  As  they  drew  up  around  him  and 
were  told  what  he  expected  from  the  valour  of  men  whom  he  confidered  as  the 
flower  of  his  army,  the  duke  of  Rochefoucaud's  horfe  reared,  and  fractured  the 
bone  of  the  prince's  leg.  Superior  to  pain,  with  an  undaunted  countenance  fuf- 
fered  only  with  the  glow  of  courage—"  Remember,"  faid  he,  "  nobility  of 
"  France,  that  Lewis  of  Bourbon  this  day  verifies  his  motto,  and  efteems  the  con- 
"  dition  in  which  he  now  goes  to  encounter  the  enemy  for  the  fake  of  his  religion, 
"  of  you,  and  of  France,  a  circumftance  not  unfavourable  to  his  renown."  In 
difpofing  his  troops  to  the  belt  advantage,  in  fighting  with  the  mod  heroic  cou- 
rage, the  prince  difplayed  the  moll  effential  qualities  of  a  foldier  and  a  general. 

After  a  charge  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  that  exceeded  any  of  the  former  inftances 
of  refolution,  and  by  which  Montpenfier's  van  was  repulfed,  he  was  attacked  on 
the  flank  by  the  duke  of  Anjcu's  main  body,  fupported  by  de  Tavannes  and  the 
Rheiters,  which  overwhelmed  his  flender  battalion.  Valour  alone  prolonged  the 
refiftance,  till  the  prince,  thrown  from  his  horfe,  which  was  wounded,  and  able 
only  to  raife  himfelf  upon  one  knee  from  the  ground,  furrendered  himfelf  to 
D'Argens,  to  whom  he  delivered  bis  fword.  Being  placed  under  a  tree,  Mon- 
tefquieu,  captain  of  the  duke  of  Anjou's  Swifs  guard,  coming  up,  and  being  told 
who  he  was,  (hot  him  through  the  head  with  a  piftol.  The  infamy  of  this  brutal 
afiafimation,  which  was  generally  abhorred  in  the  Catholic  army,  was  not  folely 
confined  to  the  perfon  who  committed  it*.  Brantome  acknowledges  that  the  duke 
of  Anjou's  intimates  had  encouragement  to  believe,  that  fuch  a  facrifice  would 
not  diipleafe  him ;  and  fo  far  from  concealing  his  fatisfaclion,  he  is  faid,  upon 
hearing  Cloud  des  Saintes'  panegyric  on  his  vi&ory,  (from  which,  by  the  bye,  he 
could  derive  neither  honor  nor  credit)  to  have  entertained  the  defign  of  erefting  a 
chapel  on  the  fpot  in  which  the  prince  of  Conde  was  murdered ;  but  the  prudent 
intelligence  of  his  governor,  Carnavalet,  prevented  him  from  raifing  fuch  a  mo- 
nument of  his  own  infamy.  Robert  Stuart,  the  Scottiih  captain,  was  alfo  killed 
in  cool  blood,  by  Honorat  de  Savoy,  marquis  of  Villars.  The  body  of  the  prince 
of  Conde,  thrown  on  an  afs,  was  carried  to  the  caftle  of  Jarnac,  and  after  being 
expofed  to  the  view  of  the  victorious  army,  was  delivered  to  his  nephew,  who  in- 
terred it  with  thofe  of  his  anceftors  at  Vendomef. 

Though  the  battle  of  Jarnac  laded  fix  hours,  only  four  hundred  Pro teftants 
perifhed  on  the  part  of  the  vanquifhed,  but  the  fourth  part  of  thefe  were  gentle- 
men. If,  obedience  to  the  orders  they  had  received,  the  main  body  of  the  Pro- 
teftants  had  marched  up  to  the  field,  they  would  inevitably  been  involved  in  the 
defeat.  But  d'Acier,  who  commanded  the  infantry,  having  advanced  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Jarnac,  and  learned  from  the  fugitives  how  things  were  fituated,  judged 
it  proper  to  proceed  no  farther,  and,  having  broken  down  the  bridge,  made  a 
tafe  retreat  to  Cognac,  a  considerable  part  of  the  cavalry,  by  the  fame  means, 
gained  Saintes.  The  admiral  with  his  brother,  with  a  refolute  band,  taking  aa. 
oppofite  "courfe,  made  his  way  to  Saint  Jean  D'Angeli. . 
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The  moment  the  queen  of  Navarre  was  informed  of  the  event  of  the  battle  of 
Jarnac,  fhe  haflened  to  Cognac,  with  the  two  Henry's,  her  fon,  and  the  young 
Conde',  the  one  fifteen  years  of  age  and  the  other  fixteen.  Her  introduction, 
foon  after,  at  Tonnay  Charente,  to  an  affembly  of  the  Protectant  chiefs,  her  af- 
fecting and  animating  fpeech  to  a  mufter  of  the  officers  and  troops  in  the  city, 
and  the  tender  fhe  made  of  the  two  youthful  princes  to  fucceed  to  the  title  and 
authority  of  their  principal  head,  fhewed  at  once  her  ardour  to  fupport  the  inter; 
eft  of  her  family,  and  her  knowledge  of  the  difpofition  of  the  admiral,  and  the 
other  commanders,  to  concur  with  her  wifhes.  An  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  prince 
of  Beam  being  taking  by  the  troops  at  hand,  and  Saint  Jean  D'Angeii  pitched: 
upon  for  their  retreat,  and  the  fecurity  of  their  perfons,  the  councils  of  war  pro- 
ceeded with  little  difficulty  or  interruption.  Montgomery  was  detached  to  An- 
gouldme,  with  feven  troops  of  horfe  ;  while  Piles,  who  brought  a  fmall  rein- 
forcement from  Perigord,  received  orders  to  throw  himfelf  into  Saintes.  The 
duke  of  Anjou,  as  was  expected,  made  an  attack  upon  Cognac,  in  the  hope 
of  crufhing  the  remaining  part  of  the  Proteitant  army,  by  one  fuccefsful  ftroke  ; 
but  D'Acier.  who  commanded  in  the  place,  with  eight  thoufand  foot,  compelled 
him  to  raife  the  fiege  in  four  days.  The  duke  then  entered  the  Perigord,  and  re- 
duced fome  trifling  places  with  the  lofs  of  feveral  of  his  befl  officers.  At  the 
fige  of  Mucidan,  the  gallant  count  de  Briffac  was  killed.  On  the  other  fide,  af- 
ter many  hazards  in  the  field,  various  encounters  fuftained,  and  military  toils  un- 
dergone,  the  brave  D'Andelot,  juftly  deemed  one  of  the  firfl  commanders  of  the 
age,  whofe  intrepidity  had  gained  him  the  furname  of  The  Fearlefs,.  was  carried  off" 
by  an  epidemical  fever  at  Saintes. 

The  hopes  of  the  Proteftants  were  revived  by  the  arrival  of  Walfang  of  Bavaria,, 
duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  with  a  formidable  army  of  German  auxiliaries,  amounting 
to  feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  Rheiters,  and  fix  thoufand  Lanfquenets;  who,  march- 
ing through  the  heart  of  France,  reduced  the  town  of  La  Charhe  on  the  Loire, 
and  effected  a  junction  with  the  forces  of  the  princes  on  the  banks  of  the  Vienne,, 
to  the  great  difgrace  of  the  Catholic  army,  which  had  been  recently  reinforced  by 
two  thoufand  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred  Rheiters,  Tent  from  Flanders  by  the  duke 
of  Alva.  The  duke  of  Deux-Ponts  died  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  the  day  before 
this  junction  took  place,  of  a  quartan  ague,  at  Chaftus ;.  having  previoufly  ap- 
pointed Volrad,  count  of  Mansfeld,  to  the  chief  command  of  his  troops,  and  ex- 
horted the  German  officers  to  perform  with  fidelity  the  fervice  expected  of  them. 

Though  the  royalifts,  independent  of  the  reinforcement  we  have  already  no- 
ticed, had  received,  from  the  pope,  a  body  of  five  thoufand  Italian  foot,  and  a 
thoufand  horfe,  under  the  command  of  the  count  of  Sanctafiore,  it  was  deter- 
mined, in  a  council  of  war,  that  the  duke  of  Anjou  fhould  remain  on  the  de- 
fenfive.  With  this  view  he  pitched  his  camp  at  La  Roche-la-belle,  near  Saint 
Irier  in  the  Limoufin,  where  he  formed  fuch  entrenchments,  as,  joined  to  the 
•natural,  ftrength  of  his  fituation,  might  be  well  deemed  inacceffible  by  a.fuperiorv 
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force.  A.  deep  valley  near  a  rlfing  ground,  encompaffed  with  marines,  fupplying 
on  one  fide  the  place  of  artificial  lines  of  defence,  the  greateft  part  of  the  artillery 
was  placed  there,  under  the  cuftody  of  the  Swifs  battalions.  All  the  troops  were 
protected  by  the  circumvallation,  except  two  regiments  of  foot,  which  chofe  to 
take  their  ftation  on  the  outfide  of  the  marfh,  on  ground  only  fenced  by  hedges 
and  trees.  Againft  thefe  regiments  the  admiral,  who  had  unexpectedly  approach- 
ed the  camp  directed  his  attacks,  and  thereby  occafioned  the  combat  of  La  Roche- 
la-belle,  (on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June)  which  was  reckoned  among  the  molt 
fignal  fkirmifhes  in  the  civil  wars.  Begun  by  the  brave  Piles,  who  threw  him- 
felf, with  fome  light  troops  into  the  midft  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  and  fuftained, 
on  the  athei;  fide,  by  Strozzi,  who  then  firft  acted  as  general  of  the  French  foot, 
the  conflict  foon  became  vigorous  and  of  doubtful  iffue.  Four  hundred  Catholic 
foldiers,  and  no  lefs  than  two-and-twenty  of  their  officers  flain  on  the  field,  (hew- 
ed the  advantage  their  antagonifts  had  gained,  and  the  little  quarter  that  had 
been  given. 

The  count  of  Montgomery  was  now  detached,  with  a  fmall  body  of  forces,  to 
effect  the  reduction  of  Beam,  which  had  been  feized  by  the  count  of  Terride, 
the  king's  governors  of  Quercy  ;  and  he  fulfilled  his  commifiion  with  fuch  intre- 
pidity and  addrefs,  as  greatly  enhanced  his  military  fame. 

The  fiege  of  Poitiers  was  the  firft  enterprife  of  importance  attempted  by  the 
main  army  of  the  Proteftants,  after  the  battle  of  Jarnac  ;  but  the  young  duke  of 
Guife,  emulous  of  his  father's  fame,  threw  himfelf  into  the  town,  and  by  his  re- 
folute  conduct  infpirited  the  garrifon  to  an  obftinate  and  fuccefsful  defence.  After 
lofing  two  thoufand  men  before  the  place,  by  wounds  and  an  epidemical  diforder, 
the  admiral  drew  off  his  troops,  and  compelled  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  Chatelleraud,  which  he  had  recently  formed.  Confcious,  however,  of 
the  fuperiority  of  the  enemy's  forces,  he  was  ftudious  to  fhun  a  decifive  engage- 
ment ,;  but  the  two  armies  meeting,  on  the  thirtieth  ef  September,  at  a  fhort  dif- 
tance  from  the  fmall  town  of  Montcontour,  his  defign  was  defeated  by  the  im- 
patient and  uneafy  temper  of  his  own  troops*. 

Already  had  Coligni,  with  his  vanguard,  reached  Saint  Cler,  within  two 
leagues  of  Montcontour,  and  the  chieftans  La  None  and  La  Nore,  detached  with 
feven  troops  of  horfe  and  a  party  of  foot,  had  taken  poffeffion  of  that  village, 
when  the  duke  of  Montpenfier,  commander  of  the  Catholic  van,  informed  that 
La  Noue,  who  brought  up  the  admiral's  rear  with  two  hundred  cavalry,  and 
without  apprehenfions  of  an  attack,  redoubled  his  pace  to  fall  upon  him.  La 
Noue,  contrary  to  his  ufual  diligence,  had  both  deceived  himfelf  with  refpect  to 
the  diftance  of  the  enemy,  and  mifinformed  the  admiral,  who  had  charged  him 
with  the  bufinefs  of  intelligence.  Confident  of  the  certainty  of  the  report  he 
had  made,. that  there  were  only  fome  flying  parties  of  the  enemy  at  hand,  he  re- 
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ceived  the  firft  charge  of  Montpenfier's  troops  as  if  he  had  been  wholly  a  match 
for  them,  and  boldly  flood  his  ground,  till  Martigues  came  up,  and  cut  off  a 
fourth  of  his  party,  and  put  the  reft  to  flight.  But  the  duke  of  Montpenfier 
neglecting  to  pufli  his  advantage  with  fpirit  and  refolution,  allowed  the  admiral 
'  time  to  form  his  van,  and  recover  from  the  confirmation  into  which  his  troops 
were  vifibly  thrown.  One  error  generated  another.  Montpenfier's  irrefolution 
was  miftaken  for  weaknefs,  and  it  was  prefumed  that  he  had  not  ftrength  enough 
to  refift  an  attack,  if  urged  with  vigour.  In  the  firft  charge,  which  was  well 
fuftained,  a  confiderable  repulfe  was  given  to  Martigues ;  but  the  duke  of  Mont- 
penfier  being  reinforced  by  the  frefh  troops  of  the  main  battle,  the  retreat  became 
difficult  and  perilous.  Clermont  D'Amboiie,  unrecovered  from  ficknefs,  and 
without  his  armour,  and  with  only  twenty  horfe,  diftinguifhed  his  valour,  by  de- 
fending the  pafs  of  a  rivulet  for  a  confiderable  fpace  of  time,  againft  a  great  body 
of  the  Catholics.  The  aQion  was  now  changed  into  a  cannonade  by  the  latter, 
which  galled  the  German  Rheiters,  who  kept  their  poft  on  the  bank.  When, 
their  attempts  to  force  a  paffage  failed,  and  the  lire  of  the  cannon  ceafed,  the 
admiral,  under  favour  of  the  night,  drew  off  his  troops,  and  encamped  between 
the  rivulet  and  the  Dive ;  thence  he  next  day  extended  his  quarters  to  Montcon- 
tour  and  the  adjacent  villages,  where  he  was  covered  by  the  Dive,  a  narrow 
river,  but  not  every  where  fordable.  Such  were  the  previous  movements  and 
combats  of  the  two  armies  in  the  interval  of  three  days  before  the  general  en- 
gagements enfued. 

The  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  an  open  plain,  deftitute,  on  either  fide,  of 
any  natural  advantages,  and  interfered  only,  at  unequal  diftances,  by  a  few  eafy 
declivities.  The  Catholics  amounted  to  twenty-feven  thoufand  men;  the.Proteft- 
ants  to  eighteen.  The  former  appeared  to  derive  confidence  from  the  fuperiority 
of  their  numbers,  the  latter  from  their  hardy  and  determined  courage.  Com- 
pofed  to  obedience  and  unanimity,  and  touched  with  the  pathetic  admonitions  of 
the  young  princes,  the  German  lanfquenets,  according  to  their  conftant  cuftom, 
on  the  eve  of  battle,  kneeled  on  the  ground,  and  promifed  to  fight  and  die  like 
men  of  honour.  Each  of  the  armies  was  ranged  in  two  great  divifions,  but  fo 
difpofed,  that  they  could  all  engage  at  the  fame  time.  The  admiral's  main  battle, 
under  count  Naffau,  was  rather  advanced  towards  Ervaux,  before  the  left  wing, 
which  he  commanded  himfelf,  and  which  flood  more  dire&ly  oppofed  to  the 
enemy,  as  if  he  had  ftill  aimed  at  cutting  (hort  the  combat  by  a  retreat.  To  his 
ufual  practice  of  interlining  his  fquadrons  of  horfe  with  fome  foot  of  arquebufiers, 
he  added  that  of  covering  the  flanks  of  the  divifions  of  the  Rheiters,  with  a 
troop  of  French  cavalry.  The  Germans,  after  their  firft  rank  had  fired  their 
long  piftols,  ufed  the  method  of  wheeling  to  the  rear,  in  order  to  charge  them 
again,  which  expofed  them  to  be  more  eafily  thrown  into  dlforder  by  the  enemy. 
The  fide-Jong  line  of  French  horfe,  who  flood  firm,  and  fought  chiefly  with  their 
lances  and  their  fwords,  was  a  well-contrived  remedy  for  this  inconvenience.  The 
troops,  on  both  fides,  equalled  the  bravery  of  their  feveral  commanders.    After 
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the  firfb  'charge,  given  by  a  part  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Catholics,  under  the 
duke  of  Montpenfier,  by  which  La  Mouy's  horfe  were  driven  back  on  feme  of 
the  infantry  advanced  before  the  admiral,  the  action  on  the  left  became  general. 
The  body  of  Catholic  R'heiters,  led  by  the  Rhingrave,  puflred  forward  in  the 
opening  made,  and  endeavoured  to  break  the  line  of  foot..  Coligni-,  who  had 
fent  to  count  Naffau  for  a  fquadron  of  Rhekers  to  oppofe  them,  led  on,  in  the 
mean  time,  fome  French  arquebufiers  to  the  charge.  The  Rhingrave  turned  and 
faced  him,  and  both  of  them  advancing  near  thirty  paces  before  th-ir  troops, 
difcharged,  at  the  fame  inftant,.  their  piftok  at  each  other.  The  admiral's  jaw 
was  mattered  by  the  Rhingrave's  mot,  while  his  own  laid  his  adverfary  dead, 
on  the  ground.  Coligni  concealed:  the  hurt  he  had  received,  t ill  being  almoit 
fuffocated  by  the  blood,  he  fufFered  himfelf  to  be  led  off  the  field..  This  accident 
did  not  prevent'  the  total  defeat  of  the  Rheiters,  which  was  accomplished  by 
Volrady  count  Mansfield,  at  the  head  of  his  Germans.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  left  wing  of  the'  Catholics  was  thrown  into  confufion  notwithstanding  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  duke  of  Aumale,  and  the  marquis  of  Baden,  who  were  detached 
from  the  main  body  to  fupport  tfrem;  The  troops  of  both  thefe  generals  were 
routed  by  Mansfield,  and  thelatter  of  them  w  s  killed  in  the  charge.  As  count 
Naffau  now  advanced  againft  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  battle  became  furious  and 
bloody:  the  duke's  horfe  was  wounded,  his  fquadrons  began  to  give  way,  and 
the  Proteftant  troops  repeated  their  ihouts  of  victory.  But  the  efforts  of  their- 
conrage,  now  drained  beyond  their  numbers  and  Strength,  required  that  fupport- 
which  the.  Catholics  ftill  had  in  a  body  of  referve.  It  was  the  arrival  of  the 
Swifs,  brought  forward  by  the  marefchal  de  Coffe,  that  changed  the  fate  of  the 
day.  While  three  frefh  regiments  of  the  referve  withftood  and  repelled  the 
thinned  and  drooping  fquadrons  of  the  counts  Naffau  and  Mansfield,  they  moved 
in  clofe  files  to  affault  their  hated  rivals,  the  German  Lanfquenets.  The  broken 
Rheiters,  having  rallied  around  them,  firft  pierced  the  ranks  of  the  Germans, 
when  the  Swifs  rufhed  in  like  a  torrent,  and  completed  their  ruin.  Here,  was 
the  principal  Slaughter;  of  four  thoufand  Germans,  not  four  hundred  were  fpared 
by  the  mercilefs  Swifs,  who  continued  to  maffaere  them  after  they  had  thrown, 
down  their  arms.  A  fimilar  fate  would  have  befallen  a  body  of  French  infantry, 
that  flood  their  ground  befide  the  lanfquenets,  but  for  the  timely  interpofition  of 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  who,  after  fome  hundreds  of  them  had  been  flain,  called 
out,  "  Spare  the  French."  After  feveral  vain  attempts  made  by  the  chief  com- 
manders of  the  Proteftants  to  reanimate  their  fcattered  troops,  and  to  renew  the 
fight,  they  found  themfelves  compelled  to  provide  for  their  own  fafety.  While 
the  fugitives  fled  to  Parthenai  and  Niort,  count  Naffau,  having  collected  a  body 
of  three  thoufand  Rheiters,  faced  and  repulfed  the  purfuers ;  then  proceeded  to 
Ervaux,  where  he  crofted  the  river  Thoue.  The  admiral's  prudence,  in  fecuring, 
by  fome  detachments,  placed  there  before  the  battle,  the  paffes  of  the  defiles  oa 
{hat  road,  proved  the  fafety  of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  routed  army. 
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This  was  the  only  battle  of  the  four  they  hail  now  fought,  in  which  the  Prc- 
teflants  could  be  faid  to  have  been  completely  vanquished.  By  a  moderate  com- 
putation, near  fix  thoufand  of  their  foldiers  perifhed  in  the  field,  Befides  the 
havock  made  among  the  futtlers  and  followers  of  the  camp,  who  were  in  arms. 
All  the  baggage  waggons  of  the  Germans,  which  were  numerous,  and  almoft 
all  the  equipage  of  the  infantry,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  La-  Noue 
and  D'Acier  were  among  the  prifoners.  The  one  was  with  difficulty  refcued  from 
daughter  in  cold  blood  ;  and  Sancta-Fiore  was  blamed  by  the  pope  for  taking  the 
other  alive.  About  fix  hundred  of  the  Catholic  cavalry,  chiefly  Germans,  were 
flain,  and  nearly  as  many  wounded*  ;  but  they  loft  few  of  their  infantry. 

It  was  the  peculiar  characterise  of  Coligni's  mind,  that  it  ever  acquired  frefh 
fortitude  in  adverfity,  and  its  fpirit  and  fagacity  invariably  encreafed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dangers  it  had  to  encounter.  The  parliament  of  Paris  had  recently 
publifhed  an  arret,  calculated  to  ftimulate  the  hand  of  the  affaifin,  by  which 
they  offered  a  compenfation  of  fifty  thoufand  crowns,  to  any  man  who  mould 
produce  the  admiral,  dead  or  alive.f  Defpifing  thefe  ungenerous  proceedings, 
Coligni  was  only  intent  on  extricating  his  party  from  the  difficulties  in  which 
their  late  defeat  had  involved  them.  He  immediately  fent  off  difpatches  to  Eng- 
land, to  the  Protectant  princes  of  Germany,  and  to  the  Swifs  cantons,  with  a 
reprefentation  of  the  iffue  of  the  battle,  that  leffened  the  idea  of  the  difafter  of 
the  Proteftants,  while  it  implied  a  want  of  affiftance  in  their  prefent  circumftances. 
It  was  refolved  to  garrifon  the  three  towns  of  Niort,  Angouleme,  and  Saint  Jean 
D'Angeli ;  while  the  chief  commanders,  conducYing  the  young  princes,  along 
with  the  remains  of  the  army,  directed  their  courfe  to  Rochelle. 

The  duke  of  Anjou  advancing,  with  hisxiJiories  army,  met  with  no  oppofition  - 
till  he  came  to  Niort,  the  defence  of  which  was  entrufted  to  La  Mouy.  That 
gallant  officer  exerted  his  ufual  courage  on  this  occafion,  but,  on  his  return  from 
a  fally,  he  received  a  mortal  wound  from  the  hand  of  an  affaffm,  Louvriers 
Maurevel,  who  fhot  him  in  the  reins  with  a  piftol,  and  efcaped,  on  a  horfe  which 
Mouy  had  given  him,  to  the  Catholic  camp.  This  blow  had  been  defigned  for 
the  admiral ;  but  the  wretch  who  undertook  it  having  failed  of  his  aim,  endea- 
voured to  make  fome  amends  for  his  disappointment,  by  transferring  it  to  La 
Mouy,  efteemed  the  next  to  Coligni  in  authority  and  intereft  among  the  Pro- 
teftants. It  occafioned  the  furrender  of  Niort,  and  the  death  of  that  intrepid 
chieftain,  who  expired,  foon  after,  at  Rochelle,  whither  he  had  retired  for  his 
cure.  Aggravated  with  the  circumftances  of  perfidious  villainy  and  bafe  ingrati- 
tude, the  atrocious  deed  expofed  the  public  fan&ion  given  to  fuch  attempts,  by 
the  parliament's  arret  againft  the  admiral,  the  count  of  Montgomery,  and  the 
vidame  of  Chartres.  The  family  of  Guife,  whofe  creature  Maurevel  was,  ac- 
knowledged that,  from  motives  of  private  vengeance  againft  Coligni,  they  had 
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inftigated  the  affamn.  It  will  afterwards  appear,  that  the  gratification  of  that 
revenge  correfponded  to  the  cabinet  policy  of  the  court,  and  that  Maurevel  was 
introduced  to  perform  his  part  in  the  tragedy  of  Saint  Bartholomew. 

In  the  month  of  November  the  royalifts  came  to  the  refolution  of  befieging 
the  town  of  Saint  Jean  D'Angeli,  and,  in  order  to  encourage  the  foldiers,  the 
king  made  his  appearance  in  the  camp.  Envious  of  his  brother's  military  fame, 
Charles  could  not  be  hindered  from  fhewing  himfelf  in  the  trenches,  and  from 
partaking  of  the  labour  and  danger  of  the  common  foldiers.  "  With  "all  my 
"  heart," — faid  he — "  would  I  confent,  that  .my  brother  and  I  mould  reign  by 
"  turns,  and  that  he  mould  wear  the  crown  for  fix  months  in  the  year,  while 
*'  I  took  the  command  of  the  army."  At  Saint  Jean  D'Angeli  the  Catholics 
experienced  a  mod  daring  reception :  the  town,  the  fortifications,  and  the 
garrifon  were  of  moderate  ftrength*,  but  the  refolution  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  Calvanifts,  the  prefence  of  feveral  valiant  officers,  and  of  Piles,  who  was 
chief  commander,  fupplied  the  want  of  numbers  and  other  .defects.  Though 
breaches  were  frequently  made,  yet  the  befiegers  gained  no  ground,  for  en- 
trenchments, at  which  men  and  women  laboured  continually  rofe  to  baffle  the 
affault.  An  honourable  capitulation  was  at  length  propofed,  but  Piles  would 
hearken  to  no  terms,  till  fome  affurances  were  given  that  a  general  treaty  was 
on  foot.  That  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  refolution  of  the 
princes,  with  refpect  to  peace  or  fuccours,  a  truce  for  ten  days  was  agreed  on. — 
In  the  night  of  its  expiration,  forty  foldiers  were  introduced  into  the  town,  and 
Piles  anfwered,  to  the  demand  of  furrendering  according  to  the  conditions,  that 
he  was  reinforced.  The  attacks  were  now  renewed  with  additional  fury  :  more 
than  fix  weeks  had  elapfed,  while  the  befieged  (till  refilled,  amidft  the  ruins,  and 
the  Catholics  feverely  felt  what  their  victory  at  laft  would  coft  them,  by  the  fall  of 
Martigues  from  a  ihot,  and  the  carnage  of  many  of  their  belt  foldiers.  When 
Piles  and  valour  could  do  no  more,  of  a  garrifon  which  confifted  of  near  two 
■thoufand  men,  nine  hundred  marched  out,  with  their  arms,  colours  and  baggage. 
By  the  terms  of  furrender,  they  were  bound  not  to  appear  in  arms  for  four 
months ;  but  the  Catholic  foldiers,  in  fpite  of  their  officers,  having  plundered 
their  baggage,  Piles,  when  efcorted  to  Angouleme,  declared  himfelf  acquitted  of 
the  capitulation,  and  foon  marched  to  join  the  princes.  The  fiege  protracted  to 
December  occafioned  difeafes  and  epidemical  ficknefs  to  ravage  in  the  Catholic 
army;  and  when  the  town  was  reduced,  the  duke  of  Anjou  found  his  lofs  a- 
mounted  to  full  fix  thoufand  men.  The  troops  immediately  went  into  winter- 
.quarters,  and  the  duke  of  Anjou  retired,  with  the  court,  to  Angers. 

As  foon  as  the  fiege  of  St.  Jean  D'Angeli,  was  begun,  the  admiral  had  mar- 
ched with  expedition  from  Saintes  into  Quercy,  paffed  the  Dardonne,  and  placed 
himfelf  in  a  pofition  to  co-operate  with  the  advancement  of  the  count  of  Mont- 

*  D'Aubigne,  Jiv.  v.  chap,    is. 
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gomery,  from  Bern,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Garonne,  to  join  him*.  By  the 
feizyre  of  Aiguillon  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lot  with  this  Iaft  river,  and  the 
pofleflion  of  Pont  St.  Marie  upon  it,  he  not  only  defied  and  bridled  the  excursions 
of  the  enemy  from  the  confines  of  Guienne  and  Languedoc,  but  having,  by  his 
previous  march  to  Montauban,  fir'fl  compelled  the  marefchal  B'Amville  to  raife 
thefiegeof  Mazeres,  and  then  forced  Montluc  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Ag\m,  he 
began,  and,  in  a  Ihort  time,  completed  the  conftrucfion  of  a  large  bridge  of  boats, 
over  the  Garonne.  It  was  fecured  by  piles  and  chains,  and  rendered  paffable  to 
cavalry.  But  the  troops,  under  Montgomery,  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  the- 
Catholics  in  Beam,  advanced  fo  flowly,  that  the  bridge,  by  the  contrivance  of  a 
mechanic,  was  deftroyed  before  their  arrival.  After  Montgomery  appeared,  fo 
much  rime  was  loft  in  ferrying  over  his  troops,  that  the  admiral  faw  it  neceffary  to 
drop  his  defign  on  Guienne,  and  turn  back  towards  Montauban,  in  order  to  pene- 
trate through  Languedoc. 

Meanwhile  an  attempt  was  made,  by  a  ftrong  detachment  of  royalifts,  to 
blockade  Rochelle,  which  produced  innumerable  fkirmifhes.  The  honour  of  de- 
feating this  project  was  due  to  the  gallant  chieftain  La  Noue,  who,  after  various 
achievements,  in  which  he  llgnalized  his  fkill  and  courage,  marched  to  befiegea 
fort,  lately  erected  to  cover  Lucon,  and  cut  ofF  the  communication  of  Rochelle 
■with  that  quarter  of  Poitou.  Puy-Gaillard,  flufhed  with  fome  recent  advantages, 
and  eagerly  wifhing  for  fuch  an  opportunity  to  fall  on  the  main  body  of  the  Pro- 
teftants,  had  formed  the  fcheme  of  furprifing  them  on  their  march.  But  La  Noue 
difcovered  his  defigns,  and  turned  them  to  his  ruin.  His  little  army,  eompofed 
of  feveral  old  battalions,  and  the  flower  of  various  garrifons,  amounting  to  full 
fix  thoufand  men,  was  totally  vanquifhed,  with  the  flaughter  of  five  hundred  men 
and  the  captivity  of  a  greater  number.  This  victory  paved  the  way  to  the  re-efta- 
blifhment  of  the  Proteftants  in  the  Pays  d'Aunis,  in  Saintonge,  and  the  borders 
of  Poitou,  though  the  brave  atchiever  of  it,  in  befieging  Fontenay  foon  after,  re- 
ceived a  (hot  in  his  arm,  which,  to  prevent  the  effects  of  a  gangrene,  he  fuffered 
to  be  cut  off.  De  Thou,  in  his  defcription  of  the  battle  of  Lucon,  obferves  that 
La  Noue,  no  lefs  remarkable  for  modefty  than  courage,  had  altogether  funk,  in 
his  commentaries,  the  exemplary  figure  of  his  valour  and  humanity  on  this  occa- 
fion.  When  the  Lanfquenets,  in  revenge  for  the  cruelty  they  experienced  at  Mon- 
contour,  were  putting  all  who  fell  in  their  way  to  thefword,  he  obliged  them  to 
give  quarter.  When  Lucon  capitulated,  and  a  complaint  was  made  by  the  Catho- 
lic commander  of  fome  baggage  being  taken,  contrary  to  the  terms  agreed  on,  he 
made  good  the  damage  out  of  his  own  private  fortune.  Such  behaviour  was 
then  as  rare  among  the  warriors,  as  referve,  equal  to  that  of  La  Noue,  in  the  dif- 
play  of  their  own  actions,  has  proved  uncommon  in  modern  authors  of  memoirsf. 

A.  D.  1570.]  The  admiral,  having  been  difappointed  of  fixing  his  quarters 
in  Guienne,  undertook,  in  themidft   of  winter,  to  traverfe  the  kingdom  by  a 
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march  from  Mantauban,  through  Languedoc,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  and 
from  thence,  along  the  courfe  of  that  river,  and  that  of  the  Saone,  to  the  en- 
trance of  Burgundy  and  the  head  of  the  Seine.     This  arduous   undertaking  he 
fuccefsfully  accomplifhed,  and,  furmounting  every  obftacle  that  oppofed  his  paf- 
fage,  after  pillaging  above  fifty,  and  burning  a  hundred  places,  he  aftoniftted  the 
court,  which  believed  him  entangled  in  a  train  of  inextricable  difficulties,  and  to- 
tally incapacitated  from  giving  them  annoyance,  by  the  news  of  his  arrival  in  the 
eonfines  of  Burgundy.     He  gradually  approached  to  La  Charite  on  the   Loire, 
ftill  occupied  by  a  Proteftant  garrifon  ;  but  his  army*  by  difafters,  defertion  and 
difeafe,  in  a  march  of  more  than  four  hundred  French  leagues,  during  the  courfe 
of  eight  months,  with  fcarcely  a  week's  intermiffion  of  fatigue,  was  worn  out. 
and  reduced  to  half  its  former  number.     Recruited  with  fome  companies  from 
Dauphine  and  Geneva,  and  a  party  brought  from  La  Charite  by  Briquemaut,  it 
amounted  not  in  foot  and  horfe  to  five  thoufand  men.     Yet  this  fmall  number  of 
combatants,  under  the  conduct  of  bold  and  experienced  commanders,  preferved 
the  honour  of  their  party,  and   forced    peace    to    themfelves  and  to  France,  by 
defeating   the    marefchal  de   Coffe,    who  attacked   them,  at  Arnay-le-Duc,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  June,  with  thirteen  thoufand  men,  and  twelve  pieces  of  can- 
non,    The  attack  lafted  feven  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  Catholics  al- 
lowed the  admiral  to  march  forward  with  his  army,  and  pitch  his  camp  between  La. 
Charite,  Sancerre  and  Vezelai,  three  towns  garrifoned  by  his  confederates,  which 
was  the  ftation  he  fought  for  the  repofe  of  his  troops,  the  re-afTemblage  of  the 
fcattered  forces  of  the  Proteftants,  and  the  revival  of  the  war  in  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom. 

During  thefe  operations  fome  overtures  for  a  negociation  had  been  made  by  the 
court,  but    the  refufal  to   allow  the  public  exercife  of  the  reformed  religion,  had 
hitherto  prevented  the  conclufion  of  a  treaty.     When,  however,  the  admiral's 
troops  began  to  extend  their  excurfions  to  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  a  fudden 
alteration  took  place,  and  a  folicitous  difpofition  to  peace,  on  the  part  of  the  court, 
appeared.     A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded,  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  at  St.. 
Germain-en-Laye,  containing  forty-fix  articles.     Befides  the  public  exercife  of  the 
Proteftant  religion,  unconfined  by  the  reftrifiions  of  the  edict,  of  Rouffillon,  and! 
an  amnefty  conceived  in  the  moft  ample  terms,  with  a  declaration  of  the  nullity 
and  repeal  of  all  profcriptions,  civil  and  criminal  of  the  Proteftants  during  the 
war,  and  a  recognition  of  their  privileges  of  admifiion  into  all  employments  and 
dignities  civil  and  military  ;  the  Hugonots  were  allowed,  in  proceffes  before  the 
provincial   parliaments,  to   except,  without   affigning  any  reafon,  againft  three 
judges  in  each  chamber.    In  the  parliament  of  Bourdeax  they  could  objeft  to  four  ; 
and  with  refpecl  to  that  of  Thouloufe,  on  account  of  its  moft   notorious  bigotry 
and  prejudice  againft  the  Proteftants,  authority  was  granted  them  to  decline  its  ju- 
liifdiclion,  and  carry  their  caufes  to  any  other  parliament,  or  to  the  court  of  re- 
quefts  in  Paris.     But  what  diftinguiflied  this  edid  of  pacification  from  every  pre- 
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ceding  one,  was  the  aflignment  of  the  four  cities  of  Rochelle,  Cognac,  Montau- 
ban,  and  La  Charite,  to  the  Proteftarlts,  to  be  holden  by  them,  for  the  fecurity 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  articles  of  peace,  for  two  years.  It  was  not  only  publish- 
ed by  registration  in  the  court  of  parliament,  but  its  punctual  obfervance  and 
execution  were  to  be  fvvorn  to,  by  the  lieutenants  and  prefidial  magiftrates  of  the 
provinces.  Such  was  the  conclufion  of  the  third  civil  war,  and  the  tenor  of 
the  peace  obtained  by  the  Protectants  in  France,  who  having  experienced,  as 
Sully  fays*,  feveral  hard  reverfes  of  fortune,  yet  through,  the  wife  conduct;  of 
their  chiefs,  and  the  aufpicious  genius  of  Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  fupported, 
themfelves  with  reputaion  and  honour  till  this  period,  at  which  that  inttru&ive : 
and  valuable  piece  of  hiftory,   his  memoirs  begin. 

Soon  after  this  peace,  Charles  united  himfelf  to  the  archduchefs  Elizabeth,, 
daughter   of    the  emperor,  Maximilian   the  Second ;  an  amiable  princefs,  who, . 
with  the  hand,  obtained  not  the  heart  of  her  royal  contort,  which  had  been  long, 
engaged  to  his  miftrefs,  the  beautiful  Mary  Touchet.     Foreign  ftates  and  princes . 
confidered  the  choice  of  the  daughter  of  Maximilian  for  his  coniort,  as  a  happy 
prefage  of  the  termination  of  the  natural  broils  about  religion,  by  a  conformity 
to  the  wife  policy  and  pacific  conduct:  of  that  prince.     Among  other  congratu- 
lations the  king  received  one,    prefented  by  the  envoys   of  the  princes  of  the 
Augfbourg  confeflion,  lately  met  at  the  Diet  of  Spiers,  which  was  remarkable . 
for  turning  chiefly  on  the  propriety  of  the  late  edict;  of  peace,,  and   the  benefit 
of  religious  toleration.     Charles's  anfwer  was  decent,  and  not  unfavourable  to 
aft  with  vigour  in  maintaining  the  treaty,  which  he  chofe  to  call  his  own  peace. 

A.  D.  1570,  1571O  The  advantageous  terms  of  this  treaty,  and  the  folemn 
profeffions  which  Catharine  and  Charles  made  to  maintain  it  inviolably,  did  not 
foon  throw  the  Proteftant  princes  and  chiefs  off  their  guard.  Experience  had 
taught  them  circumfpection,  and  they  fcarcely  dared  encourage  the  hope  of 
finding  fine erity  where  they  had  fo  often  met.  with. deceit.  Willing,  however, 
to  judge  of  the  truth  of  thofe  amicable  declarations  from  facts,  they  kept  to- 
gether in  a  body,  and  chofe  Rochelle  for  a  retreat,  and  the  place  of  their  com- 
mon confultationsf.  During  their  refidence  there  a  variety  of  circumftances  oc- 
curred to  rouze  their  apprehenfions  and  prove  their  jealoufy.  It  afforded  them 
grounds  for  refleftion,  that  the  fecret  articles  of  the  pacification  were  not  yet: 
regiftered  in  the  parliament;  that  the  marquis  of  Villars,  an  inveterate  foe  to  the. 
Proteftants,  was  appointed  to  the  lieutenancy  of  the  province  of  Guienne,  of. 
which  the  prince  of  Navarre  was  governor ;  and  that  queen  Jane,  his  mother, 
was  excluded  from  the  poffeffion  of  one  of  her  towns.  Other  complaints  which 
prefently  arofe  on  the  oppofition  made  by  the  Catholics  in  fome  places  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Proteftant  worfhip,  and  the  renewal  of  former  infults  by  themj 
■would  foon  have  made  an  additional  impreffion,  that  might  not  have  been .  fo 
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eafily  effaced.  But  the  king  appeared  peculiarly  anxious  to  remove  every  fubjeeT: 
of  difcontent.:  he  fent  the  marefchal  de  Cofle  and  La  Frontiers,  matter  cf  re- 
quelts,  to  Rochelle,  with  ample  inftruclions  to  obviate  contefts  about  the  ex- 
plication of  the  edicts,  and  to  confult  with  the  Proteitant  chiefs  about  the  proper- 
eft  methods  of  enforcing  its  general  obfervance.  Such  obfequious  attention, 
which  they  had  never  before  experienced,  tended  to  blunt  the  edge  of  their 
complaints.  De  Co  fie  performed  his  commiffion  to  more  advantage,  from  the 
favourable  idea  the  Proteftants  entertained  of  his  character :  the  encouragement 
he  gave  them  to  hope  for  every  equitable  conceilion  from  the  kins;,  and  the  re- 
presentation he  made  of  the  favourable  turn  of  the  politics  of  the  court,  were 
credited  ;  and  that  part  of  his  meffage,  which  refpected  the  marriage  of  the  king 
of  Navarre  to  Margaret,  Charles's  filler,  appeared  to  be  a  confirmation  of  thole 
affurances.  Having,  by  this  introduction,  fmoothed  the  way  to  friendly  inter- 
courfe,  the  marefchal  returned  to  court,  whither  he  was  foon  followed  by  Telig- 
ni,  Briquemaut,  and  the  counfellor  de  Cavagne,  whom  the  princes  had  ap- 
pointed to  found  the  difpofitions  of  the  miniftry,  and  to  profecute  the  full  exe- 
cution of  the  articles  of  the  edict. 

Thefe  deputies  had  every  reafon  to  be  contented  with  the  reception  they  ex- 
perienced from  the  king,  whom  they  found  employed  in  checking  the  reftlefs 
i'pirit  which  the  civil  war  had  engendered  by  the  moft  vigorous  and  determined 
meafures.  When  intelligence  was  received  that  the  Proteftants  at  Rouen  had 
been  attacked  by  the  fokiiers  as  they  were  going  to  the  conventicle,  Charles 
waited  not  for  folicitation,  but  direclly  proceeded  to  do  juftice  againft  the  offen- 
ders. The  marefchal  Montmorenci,  attended  by  a  prefident  and  other  judges  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  being  difpatched,  on  purpofe  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
riot,  the  ringleaders  of  it  were  punifhed  with  death  ;  others  fined  ;  and  a  capital 
fentence  was  denounced  againft  all  who  fled.  On  feveral  other  occafions  the 
fame  favourable  difpofition  appeared  :  De  Villars's  commiffion  of  lieutenancy  was 
fufpended,  and  affurances  were  given  that  the  queen  of  Navarre,  and  the  prince 
her  fon,  (hould  be  allowed  the  full  exercife  of  all  their  rights  and  privileges. 

Of  the  fincerity  of  thefe  proceedings  the  propofed  marriage  of  the  king's  filler 
to  Henry  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  alledged  defign  of  entering  into 
a  war  with  Spain,  Teemed  to  afford  plain  and  inconteftible  evidence.  De  Biron 
grand-mailer  of  the  artillery,  whofe  conduct,  during  the  war,  as  well  as  his  gene- 
ral chara&er,  rendered  him  an  acceptable  negociator,  Was  commiflioned  by  the 
king  to  repair  to  Rochelle,  and  make  the  formal  propoiition  of  the  firft  of  thefe 
points  to  the  queen  of  Navarre,  and  to  declare  his  intentions  about  the  fecond. 
The  arguments  he  was  inftrucled  to  infift  upon,  with  refpecl  to  the  match,  were 
fuch  as  not  only  tended  to  remove  difficulties,  and  fubdue  fcruples,  but  to 
produce  a  conviclion,  in  the  minds  of  the  Proteftant  chiefs,  that  the  king's 
aim  and  motive  in  it  were  enrirely  amicable.  Charles,  indeed,  exprefsly  declared 
that  he  beftowed  his  filler  upon  the  prince  of  Navarre  with  a  view  to  render  the 
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connubial  tye  a  general  one,  to  attach  all  the  Hugonots  to  his  government,  and 
to  banifh  their  apprehenfions  concerning  the  immutability  of  his  edicts  of  peace. 
The  refufal  of  Pius  the  Fifth  to  grant  a  difpenfation  for  the  confanguinity,  in- 
ftead  of  flackening  his  intention,  ferved  rather  to  move  his  fpleen  againft  the 
court  of  Rome.  Even  the  princefs  Margaret's  known  inclination  for  the  duke 
of  Guife,  animated  Charles  to  a  pitch  of  refentment  againft  the  favoured  lover, 
whofe  prefumption  he  thought  might  lead  him  to  offer  an  indignity  to  the  houfe 
of  France*.  In  a  fit  of  indignation  he  prefented  two  fvvords  to  baftard  of 
Angoule'me,  requiring  him  to  take  one  of  them  and  kill  the  duke  of  Guife,  or 
expect  his  own  death  by  the  other.  His  rage  however  was  calmed  by  the  fpeedy 
marriage  of  the  duke  to  the  widow  of  the  prince  of  Porcien.  The  chief  pretence 
urged  for  breaking  with  the  court  of  Spain,  was  the  recent  death  of  Elizabeth, 
filler  to  Charles  and  wife  to  Philip,  whom  that  inhuman  monfter,  after  he 
had  caufed  his  fon,  the  unhappy  Don  Carlos,  to  be  poifoned,  was  ftrongly 
fufpected  of  having  facrificed  to  his  jealoufy.  Queen  Catharine  perfuaded  the 
Proteftant  chiefs  that  fhe  had  thus  an  interefting  motive  to  concur  with  them  in 
hating  the  Spanifh  monarch,  and  revenging  upon  him  the  miferable  death  of  her 
daughter. 

The  articles  of  the  contract  of  marriage  between  Henry  and  the  princefs  Mar- 
garet were  fpeedily  arranged  :  the  dowry  to  be  given  with  the  princefs  was  three 
hundred  thoufand  crowns,  valued  at  fifty-four  fous  each ;  and  the  queen  of  Na- 
varre refigned  to  her  fon  the  rents  of  the  county  of  Armagnac,  and  twelve 
thoufand  livres  out  of  her  own  jointure  lands.  On  the  part  of  the  king  every 
thing  was  facilitated.  A  brief  conceived  in  fuller  terms,  to  remove  the  objec- 
tions of  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  was  obtained  from  Gregory  the  Thirteenth, 
who  now  fucceeded  to  the  pontificate,  upon  the  death  of  Pius  the  Fifth.  It  was 
even  known  to  be  the  king's  intention,  that  part  of  the  nuptial  ceremony,  re- 
quired by  the  Roman  ritual,  fhould  be  difpenfed  with. 

In  confequence  of  the  nuptial  compact,  the  intercourfe  of  the  Proteftant  chiefs 
with  the  court,  became  more  unreferved  and  frequent;  and  even  the  admiral,  and 
the  more  prudent  leaders,  who  were  ftill  inclined  to  circumfpection  and  referve, 
began  to  be  moved  to  confidence  by  other  confiderations.  The  connection  which 
Charles  affected  to  enter  into  with  the  court  of  England,  where  queen  Elizabeth's 
marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  folicited,  firftby  the  cardinal  of  Chatillon, 
and  then  by  marefchal  Montmorenci ;  his  employment  of  Gafpar  Schomberg  in 
Germany,  to  court  the  alliance  of  duke  Cafimir  and  fome  other  princes,  and  to 
folicit  levies  for  the  war  in  the  Low  Contries  ;  and  fome  military  preparations  that 
feemed  to  be  made  both  by  fea  and  land,  for  a  rupture  with  Spain,  were  confi- 
deredas  unequivocal  demonftrations  that  the  king  was  determined  to  make  off  the 
fetters  of  the  bigotted  party  at  court,  and  laboured  earneftly  to  affert  his  own  hi- 

*  Matliieu,  p.  333. 
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dependent  authority  in  the  government  of  the  ftate,  and  to  confult  the  intereft: 
and  honour  of  the  nation.     It  was  upon  this  judgment  of  Charles's  intentious 
that  Count  Lewis  of  Naffau  repaired  in  difguife,  along  with  fome  of  the  Protef- 
tant  chiefs,  to  Blois,  whera-  the  court  then  was,  in  order  to  inform  the  king  of 
the  ftate  of  the  war  in  the  Netherlands,  and  to  perfuade  him  with  what  advantage 
he  might  now  engage  in  it.     His  reception  was  favourable  ;  and  the  anfwer  given 
by  Charles  about  the  war,  artfully  ferved  as  a  proof  that  he  wanted  not  inclina- 
tion, but  encouragement  and  freedom  to  acl:  in  the  manner  the  count  and  his 
partifans  wiftied   him  10   do.     Charles  fignified,  that  however   well  difpofed  he 
might  be  to  adopt  their  political  plan,  not  only  the  difficulties  that  might,  attend 
the  enterprife  of  the  Spanifh  war,  but  his  own  fituation  with  refped  to  proper 
confidents  in  that  bufinefs,  embarraiTed  him;  and  therefore,  as  a  previous  and 
neceflary  ftep  to  his  final  refolution,  he  deiired  to  have  the  affiftance  and'counfel 
of  the  admiral  Coligni.     The  peculiar  circumftances  of  this   chieftain  required 
that  fuch  addrefs  fhould  be  ufed  with  him.     As  the  pillar  of  his  party,  during, 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  cival  war,  more  the  object  of  refentment,  and  more 
dreaded  than  any  other,  and  one  againft  whom  the  family  of  Guife  ftill  main- 
tained an  avowed  enmity,  he  had  the  ftrongeft  reafons  to  be  cautious  how  he 
ventured  his   perfon  at  court  and  in   the  capital.     Efteemed  and  refpe&ed  by 
foreign  princes,  he  had  inducements,  both  from  ambition  and  intereft,  not  to 
be  precipitate  in  engaging  himfelf  with  the  court;  but  to  preferve  during  the 
public  peace,  a  kind  of  independency,  which  while  it  was  moil  confiftent  with 
his  perfonal  fafety,  would  fecure  the  attachment  of  the  Proteftants  to  him,    and . 
ftrengthen  their  party.     But  in  circumftances  thus  critical  the  admiral  was  fway- 
ed  by  his  principles  of  patriotifm,  which  rendered  him  ever  anxious  to  ferve  his 
king  and  country.  He  yielded  therefore  to  the  concurring  entreaties  of  his  friends, 
the  marefchal  de  Coffe  and  Montmorenci,  who  joined  with  count  Naffau  inper- 
fuading  him  to   difmifs  his  remaining  apprehenfions.     Having  taken  his  refolu- 
tion-, he  left  Rocheile  and  repaired  to  the  court  at  Blois,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember ;  whither  the  queen  of  Navarre,  foon  after,  prepared  to  follow  him,  in, 
order  to  put  the  finifhing  hand  to  the  marriage  treaty. 

The  queen  of  Navarre,  her  children,  and  all  the  Pfoteftant  chiefs,  experien- 
ced from  Charles  and  his  mother,  the  moft  flattering  reception  ;  the  king  in  par- 
ticular fpoke  of  the  noblemen  of  that  party  in  the  higheft  terms  of  commenda- 
tion. The  admiral  he  always  addrefled  by  the  endearing  appelation  of  father, 
and  took  upon  himfelf  the  talk  of  reconciling  him  with  the  princes  of  the  houfe 
of  Guife  :  nor  were  his  a&ions  lefs  expreffive  of  friendfhip  than  his  words  :  a 
hundred  thoufand  livers,  as  an  indemnification  for  his  private  loffes  in  the  late 
war,  were  afligned  to  Coligni,  and,  by  a  fpecial  grant,  he  was  allowed  a  year's 
Tevenue  of  the  rich  benefices  that  belonged  to  his  brother,  the  cardinal  of,  Chatit- 
lon,  who  had  recently  died  in  England.  The  admiral's  feat  and  rank  at  the 
council  table  was  alfo  reftored  to  him,  and  the  king  feemed  to  depend  on  his 
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advice  both  with  regard  to  the  alliances  to  be  formed  and  the  meafures  to  be 
taken,  in  conlequence  of  the  pretended  refolution  to  declare  war  againft  Spain  :" 
fuch  was  the  deep  laid-fcheme  of  deception  now  practifed  by  Catharine  and  her' 
fon,  that  Sully  jultly  calls  it,  "  an  almoft  incredible  prodigy  of  diflimutation :"' 
and  fuch  indeed  it  mult  have  been  to  have  completely  impofed  on  a  man  of  Co- 
ligni's  fagacity  and  penetration. 

A.  D.  1572.]  In  the  midft  of  thefe  aufpicious  appearances,  the  queen  of  Na- 
varre was  feized  (at  Paris,  whither  fhe  had  repaired  to  provide  for  thefolemnity 
of  her  fon's  nuptials)  with  a  diforder,  which,  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  five  days, 
put  a  period  to  her  exiftence:  her  death  is,  by  all  the  Proteftant  hiftorians,  af- 
cribed  to  the  effects  of  poifon,  adminiftered  in  a  pair  of  fcented  gloves,  prepared 
for  the  purpofe,  by  Rene,  a  Florentine,  perfumer  to  the  queen  mother  ;  but  this 
is  ftrenuoufly  denied  by  the  Catholics,  and  the  teftimony  of  De  Thou  and  Mat-- 
thieu,  who  mention  an  internal  abfcefs  as  the  caufe  of.  her  diffolution,  appears  ta> 
be  conclufive. 

While  Charles ■,  who  had  fecretly  permitted  the  levying  foldiers,  under  Genlis, , 
and  LaNoue,  for  the  fervice  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  ftill,  under  various  pre- 
tences, evaded  an  open  declaration  of  hoftilities  with  the  Spanifh  monarchy , 
accounts  were  brought-  of  the  entire  defeat  of  that  auxiliary  band,  by  the  duke 
of  Alva's  forces.  Affected  with  this  intelligence,  and  believing  that, .  in  fuch  a 
crifis,  he  might  pufh  the  king  to  an  abfolute  determination  for  war,  the  admiral 
repaired  to  Paris,  whither  he.  had  been  folicited  to  come  by  letters  from.  his. 
majefty. 

But  Coligni  was  unable  to  impart  to  many  of  his  aflbciates  the  confidence  he 
himfelf  repofed  in  the  fincerity  of  Charles ;  to  their  vague  admonitions,  however,, 
conveyed  both  in  words  and  writing,  the  gallant  veteran  replied,  in  a  manner  that 
evinced  at  once  the  fortitude  and  integrity  of  his  heart.  "  The  peace  is  made," 
faid  he,  "  and  I  have  taken  my  refolution  to  trull  the  faith  of  the  king  ;  and  will 
"  rather  be  dragged  through  the  ftreets  of  Paris  than  have  recourfe  again  to  a 
"  civil  war."  Credulity,  influenced  by  fuch  fentiments,  muft  command  our 
admiration,  while  it  encreafes  our  abhorrence  of  the  wretches  who  were  fo  bafe 
as  to  impofe  on  it..  In  one  of  the  remonftrances,  fent  to  the  admiral  by  fome  of 
his  adherents,  he  was  called  upon  to  reflect  on  that  authorized  maxim  of  the 
I  church  of  Rome — that  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with  faeritics.  Queen  Catharine 
was-reprefented  as  the  true  progeny.of  Rome,  and  the  difciple  of  Machiavel :  her 
fon,  trained  up  in  the  fame  principles,  was  faid  to  emulate  her  vindictive  fpirit, 
and  to  have  fworn  never  to  forget  the  attempt  of  the  Proteftants  at  Meaux,  that 
in  fpite  of  their  fubtle  conduct,  it  was  alledged,  they  had  fometimes  betrayed  their 
diflimulation  ;  of  which,  what  was  heard  to  pafs  between  Catharine  and  the  king, 
upon  the  queen  of  Navarre's  arrival  at  Blois,  was  a  manifeft  proof.  "  Have  I  Hot" 
— faid  Charles — "  acted  my  part  well?"- — "  Admirably ■!" — replied  his  mother — 
"  you  have  begun,  but  you  muft  continue  it  to  the  end." — A  I  will  not  finiih" 
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— returned  Charles,  with  horrid  execrations,  to  the  ufe  of  which  he  was  greatly 
addicted — "  until  I  bring  them  all  into  the  toils." — Coligni,  excufmg  the  violent 
ftile  of  thefe  remonftrances,  gave  a  calm  reply,  while  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the 
prince  of  Conde,  to  whom  they  were  alfo  addrefled,  treated  them  with  a  degree  of 
icorn  and  contempt. 

The  brief  granted  by  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  for  the  marriage  of  the  king  of 
Navarre  with  Margaret  of  Valois,  being  arrived,  the  ceremony  was  performed,  by 
the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  and  according  to  the  agreement  was  neither  altogether 
.after  the  Popifli  nor  the  Protectant  form*.  A  variety  of  magnificent  entertainments 
which  followed  the  marriage  for  fe.veral  days,  diffufed  the  relifh  of  focial  joy  and 
feftivity,  in  the  participation  of  which,  not  only  all  the  fparks  of  former  difcord 
feemed  to  be  quenched,  but  a  happy  pledge  to  be  given  of  the  future  union  of  the 
jarring  parties,  and  of  the  tranquility  of  the  ftate.  But  the  dark  defigns,  for 
promoting  which  Catharine  and  Charles  had  fo  long  bent  the  efforts  of  their 
difiimulation,  were  now  brought  to  a  crifis.  Their  fcheme  of  drawing  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  the  Proteftants  to  Paris,  had,  by  means  of  the  nuptials,  and  their 
delufion  of  the  admiral,  fucceeded  almoft  beyond  their  hopes.  Above  feven  hun- 
dred of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  that  perfuahon,  the  flower  of  their  chieftains, 
who  followed  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  the  prince  of  Conde",  and  the  admiral, 
to  the  court,  were  now  lodged  in  the  city  or  fuburbs,  difarmed,  unprepared,  and 
incapable  of  refilling  the  force,  that  might  be  fuddenly  raifed  againft  them. 

The  affaffination  of  the  admiral  was  the  firft  ftroke  of  vengeance  refolved  on  by 
the  deteftable  junto  of  Catharine  and  her  fon  ;  and  the  duke  of  Guife,  who  was 
known  to  harbour  an  inveterate  enmity  to  Coligni,  was  the  perfon  appointed  to 
conduct  this  infamous  tranfaftion.  Louvriers  Maurevel,  who  had  already  been 
employed  by  Guife  on  a  fimilar  occafion,  willingly  accepted  the  commiflion,  and 
repaired  to  the  place  appointed  by  his  worthy  patrons,  for  the  perpetration  of  the 
deed.  The  admiral,  on  his  return  from  the  Louvre  to  his  own  apartments,  had  to 
pafs  by  the  cloifter  of  the  church  of  Saint  Germain  L'Auxerrois.  At  this  place, 
within  the  houfe  of  Ville-Mur,  one  of  the  canons,  who  had  been  preceptor  to  the 
duke  of  Guife,  the  affaffin  had  fixed  his  ftation  ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty.fecond  of  Auguft,  as  the  admiral  paffed  the  houfe,  at  a  flow  pace,  (being 
employed  in  reading  a  paper  that  was  prefented  to  him  on  the  way),  Maurevel 
fired  his'arquebufs -at  him,  loaded  with  two  bullets,  one  of  which  tore  a  finger  ,<pff 
his  right  hand,  and  the  other  lodged  deep  in  his  left  arm.  While  all  who  attended, 
him  were  ftricken  with  amazement,  Coligni  coolly  pointed  to  the  window  whence 
the  (hot  came  ;  and  having  directed  Piles  and  Monnins  to  go  and  acquaint  the  king 
with  what  had  happened  to  him,  and  got  his  arm  bound  up,  he  walked  home,  fup- 
ported  by  his  domeftics.  To  fome  who  expreffed  their  apprehenfions  that  the  balls 
might  be  poifoned,  he  faid,  with  perfect  compofure,  "  Nothing  will  befall  me  but 
what  is  the  pleafure  of  God."  The  painful  operations  of  wrenching  off  his  fhat- 
tered  finger,  with  a  blunt  inftrument,  and  of  extracting  the  bullet  from  his  arm, 
he  endured  with  undifturbed  looks,  and  an  admirable  firmnefs. 
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Many  of  the  Catholics  expreffed  their  utter  deteflation  of  this  atrocious  attempt; 
and  the  king  being  informed  of  it,  while  playing  at  tennis  with  the  duke  of  Guife, 
evinced  the  ftrongeft  emotions  of  rage,  and  throwing  down  his  racket,  exclaimed, 
"  Shall  I  never  have  peace?  Shall  I  always  be  expofed  to  new  troubles"?  Then 
retiring  to  the  Louvre,  he  fwore  he  would  find  out  the  affaffin,  wherever  he  lurked. 
Maurevel,  however,  had  eluded  the  fearch  of  the  admiral's  attendants  (who  had 
inftantly  forced  open  the  door  of  the  houfe)  and  having  a  frefli  horfe  prepared  for 
him — from  the  king's  ftables,,  as  Sully  afierts — at  the  gate  of  Saint  Antoine,  effected 
his  efcape  from  the  city. 

The  Proteftants  were  thrown  into  the  utmofl:  confirmation,  and  the  kino-  of 
•Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  with  feveral  of  their  followers,  repairing  to  the 
palace,  implored  the  king's  permiffion  to  leave  the  metropolis,  where  they  were 
-hourly  expofed  to  the  mercilefs  fury  of  their  unprincipled  enemies.  But  Charles 
attempted,  by  execrable  oaths,  and  every  expreffion  of  refentment,  to  convince 
.them  how  deeply  affected  he  was  .with  the  commiffion  of  the  crime,  and  how 
.refolutely  bent  upon  punifhing  every  one  that  might  be  found  accefTary  to  it,  aa 
•well  as  the  perpetrator  himfelf ;  alluring  them,  that  the  enquiry  and  acts  of  juflice 
.he  would  infill  upon,  mould  be  fuch  as  might  be  exemplary  in  the  ftate,  and  fully 
■fatisfy  them  and  the  admiral,  who  was  the  fufferer  ;  adding,  that  it  was  fit  they 
mould  (lay  in  Paris  to  be  witneifes  of  his  conduct.  The  queen-mother  was  equally 
loud  in  her  expreffions  of  abhorrence,  and  her  threats  of  revenge.  The  meafures 
taken  for  the  difcovery  of  the  affaffin,  and  the  king's  public  declaration  of  his 
.fentiments,  convinced  the  princes  of  his  fincerity,  and,  though  it  did  not  remove 
,the  grounds  of  their  apprehenfions,  left  them  no  reafon  for  infilling  upon  their 
.refolution  of  leaving  Paris. 

Coligni  received  a  vifit  from  fome  of  .the  Catholic  chiefs,  and  afterwards  from 
the  king  himfelf,  attended  by  his  mother  and  brothers,  when  the  fame  declarations 
which  had  been  made  to  the  princes  were  renewed.  A  general  confutation  of  the 
Proteflant  leaders  was  hoiden  foon  after,  on  the  fubject  of  providing  for  their 
common  fafety ;  at  which  the  vidame  of  Chartres  and  feveral  others  infilled  on 
the  neceffity  of  their  immediate  removal  from  Paris,  to  fome  place  of  greater 
fecurity*.  But  this  refolution  was  too  fuccefsfully  oppofed  by  Teligni,  whole 
arguments  prevailed  with  the  majority.  A  meffage,  however,  was  fent,  in  the 
admiral's  name,  to  the  king,  .informing  him,  that  the- temper  of  the  Parisians, 
which  was  always  violently  biaffed  againfl  him  and  his  friends,  now  appeared  to  be 
fuch  as  to  render  fome  extraordinary  precaution  neceffary  for  reflraining  them  from 
acts  of  violence ;  and  the  appointment  of  a  guard  about  Coligni's  lodgings  was 
propofed  as  a  proper  expedient.  This  imprudent  propofal,  which  tended  to  put 
the  admiral  in  the  immediate  power  of  his  enemies,  was  chearfully  acceded' to  by 
the  king  and  the  duke  of  Anjou.     Coffeins,  captain  of  the  royal  guard,  attached 

*  D'Aiibigne. 
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to  the  duke  of  Guife,  was  ordered  to  take  his  ftation,  with  a  company  of  picked 
men,  before  the  houfe  where  the  admiral  lodged,  (at  an  inn  in  the  Rue  Betify) 
and,  to  prevent  fufpicion,  a  few  Swifs  belonging  to  the  king  of  Navarre's  body 
guard,  were  intermixed  with  them.  A  farther  advantage  was  yet  taken  of  this 
injudicious  requeif.  :  it  was  defired  by  the  king,  that  for  the  better  protection  of 
the  admiral,  the  Proteftant  nobility  mould  be  lodged  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
city  officers  were  appointed  to  provide  apartments  for  them,  and  public  proclama- 
tion was  made,  prohibiting  all  Catholics,  under  pain  of  death,  from"  approaching 
them. 

A  fecond  confultation,  however,  was  holden  by  the  Calvinifts,  and  the  admiral 
again  preffed  to  retire,  but,  fteady  to  his  purpofe,  Coligni  rejected  the  felicitations 
of  his  friends;  and  to  their  arguments  replied,  "  By  a  retreat,  I  muft  difcover 
"  either  my  fear  or  my  diftreft.  By  the  one  my  honour  would  ft! Her,  by  the 
*'  other,  an  injury  be  done  to  the  king.  I  mould  be  again  compelled  to  have 
l'  recourfe  to  a  civil  war  ;  and  my  choice  is,  to  die  rather  than  behold  the  miferies . 
"  I  have  witneffed,  or  endure  the  diftrefTes  I  have  already  fuftained."  The  con- 
ference about  quitting  Paris  being  thus  refumed,  the  vidame  of  Chartres,  and 
many  others  of  his  opinion,  having  declared  their  fixed  refolution  to  retire  to  the  ■ 
fuburbs ;  intelligence  of  the  debate  among  them,  and  of  the  uncertainty  how  it 
might  conclude,  was  carried  to  the  queen-mother,  by  one  of  the  Prote'lant  chiefs, 
fuppofed  to  be  Bouchvananes,  on  accouut  of  his  intimacy  with  her. 

In  confequence  of  this  intelligence,  a  fecret  council  was  immediately  holden  at: 
the  palace,  at  which  the  propofal  for  the  horrid  maffacre  which  enfued,  is  faid  to 
have  been  made ;  but  being  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  the  count  de  Retz,  who 
painted  it  in  its  proper  colours,  no  refolution  was  adopted,  and  the  council  brokej. 
up.  But,  after  fome  private  confultation  between  Charles  and  his  mother,  the 
former  called  back  his  counfellors  from  the  gate,  and  told  them,  that  th  re  was  an 
end  of  his  government,  unlefs  the  propofal  that  had  been  made  was  adopted,  and 
that  he  mould  hold  all  fuch  as  difapproved  the  meafure,  to  be  difioyal. 

The  meafures  already  taken  facilitated  the  execution  of  this  abominab'e  enter-- 
prize,  the  accompli fhment  of  which  was  fixed  for  the  next  day,  which  was  the 
feaft  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  The  duke  of  Guife,  whofe  retreat  from  court  after 
the  admiral  was  wounded,  together  with  the  king's  affected  indignation  againft 
him,  had  been  made  ufe  of  to  deceive  the  Proteftants,  was  again  called  upon  to 
aft  his  part*.  In  the  mean  time,  to  irritate  the  populace,  a  report  was  induftrioufly 
circulated  through  the  city,  that  the  king  had  fent  for  the  marefchal  Montmorenci 
from  Chantilly,  whither  he  had  retired,  and  that  he  was  expected  in  Paris  with  a 
large  body  of  horfe  to  quell  the  citizens.  Their  agitation  became  perceptible  in 
the  ftreets,  where  they  affembled  in  crowds ;  while  the  loads  of  arms,  and  bands 
of  foldiers  that  paffed  to  the  Louvre,  provoked  their  commotions.  The  king  of. 
Navarre  was  told  by   Charles,  with  the  utmoft  fhew  of  amity  and  confidence,  that 
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in  the  prefent  Mate  of  affairs,  it  was  neceffary  to  be  upon  theirguard  againfl  the 
turbulence  of  the  people;  and  that  it  was  fit  he  fhould  not  only  keep  all  his 
domeftics  about  him  in  the  Louvre,  but  that  he  fhould  call  others  of  his  moil 
trufly  attendants  to  lodge  there  in  cafe  of  any  tumult.  Teligni,  who  heard 
various  alarming  reports,  interpreted  every  thing  favourably,  concealed  part  of 
them  from  the  admiral,  and  confirmed  him  in  his  fatal  fecurity.  After  Coffein's 
guard  was  doubled,  and  the  night  was  far  advanced,  the  duke  of  Guife,  having 
permiffion  from  the  king,  called  fome  captains  of  the  Swifs  and  French  com- 
panies of  guards,  and  informed  them  that  the  hour  was  come,  in  which  the  king 
was  determined  to  avenge  himfelf  of  a  race  of  men,  odious  to  God  and  his 
church,  and  offenfive  to  human  fociety;  that  a  fmall  exertion  of  their  obedience 
and  courage  was  neceffary  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  which  would 
atchieve  what  numerous  battles  had  failed  to  effect.*.  He  then  ordered  them  to* 
range  their  foldiers  on  both  fides  of  the  palace,  and  to  fuffer  none  of  the  prince 
of  Bourbon's  fervants  to  pafs  without  the  gates.  A  command  was  then  de- 
livered by  Guife  to  Charron,  prefident  of  the  chamber  of  accounts,  and  lately 
admitted  to  the  office  of  provofl  of  the  merchants,  to  affemble  the  officers  of 
the  city  militia  in  the  town-hall,  and,  after  iffuing  orders  for  arming  their  people, 
there  to  wait  for  farther  inftructions.  The  late  provofl- marfhall  was  employed 
to  communicate  the  import  of  the  king's  orders  to  the  aldermen  and  burgeffes, 
who  were  told  "  That  it  was  his  majefty's  will  and  decree  to  make  an  utter 
extirpation  of  the  rebellious  Hugonots,  againfl  whom  they  had  now  full  liberty 
to  ufe  their  arms  :  that  orders  would  be  immediately  difpatched,  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  to  the  other  cities  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  the  Parifians  ought  to  fee 
an  example,  by  neither  fparing  nor  concealing  any  of  the  impious  tribe  :  that,  to 
avoid  confufion,  and  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  from  their  adverfaries,  fleeves  of 
white  linen  fhould  be  worn-  on  their  left  arms,  and  croffes  of  the  fame  in  their 
hats  :  that  torches  and  lanthorns  fhould  be  lighted  in  the  windows  of  every  houfe;. 
and  that  they  ought  to  proceed  quietly,  and  avoid  all  noife,  until  the  fignal  to 
begin  the  work  fhould  be-  given,  by  founding  the  great  bell  at  the  palace." 
All  the  neceffary  orders  being  thus  iflued,  the  murderers,  at  the  dead  hour  of 
midnight,  took  the  ftations  affigned  them  ;  and  the  files  of  foldiers,  drawn  up 
in  the  different  ftreets  and  crofs-ways,  only  waited  for  the  expected  fignal  to  fall: 
with  fury  on  the  Proteflants. 

As  the  fatal  hour  drew  nigh,  Charles  is  faid  to  have  been  goaded  by  the  flings 
of  remorfe,  and  to  have  betrayed  fuch  fear  and  irrefolution,  that  all  the  art  of  his- 
mother  was  requifite  to  extort  from  him  an  order  of  the  affaffins  to  begin  their 
dreadful  bufinefs.  "  Shall  the  occafion" — faid  the  blafphemous  Catharine— 
"  that  God  prefents,  of  avenging  the  obdurate  enemies  of  your  authority,  be 
•*  fuifered  to  efcape  through  want  of  courage?     How  much  better  is  it  to  tear  in: 
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"  pieces  thofe  corrupt  members,  than  to  rankle  the  bofom  of  the  church,  the 
"  fpoufe  of  our  lord  ?"  This  impious  exhortation  expelled  from  his  bofom 
every  fentiment  of  humanity,  and,  his  eyes  glared  with  rage,  he  thus  pronoun- 
ced the  horrid  mandate — "  Go  on  and  let  none  remain  to  reproach  me  with  the 
"  deed.*  Having  thus  obtained  her  aim,  Catharine  anticipated  the  fixed  hour 
of  the  fignal,  which  was  given  by  ringing  the  bell  of  the  church  of  Saint  Ger- 
main de  L'Auxerrois.f 

The  duke  of  Guife  immediately  iffued  forth ,  with  a  felect  party,  to  perpetrate 
the  murder  of  the  admiral,  and  meeting  fome  Proteftants  in  the  ftreets,  who  had 
been  alarmed  by  the  found  of  the  bell,  a  firing  of  piftols  enfued,  which  being 
heard  in  the  palace,  Charles's  terror  and  irrefolution  returned,  and  a  menage  was 
difpatched   by  Catharine  to  countermand  the  duke  of  Guife,    which  fhe  well 
knew  would  arrive  too  late,  and  be  totally  difregarded.  Already  had  that  princely 
affaffin  befet  the  admiral's  lodgings,  the  gate  of  which  being  fhut  and  guarded 
would  have  required  fome  time  to  force  open.;  but  Coffeins  having  demanded 
admittance  in  the  king's  name,  La  Bonne,  who  kept  the  keys,  having  no  fuf- 
picion  of  what  was  going  forward,  admitted  him,  and   was  inftantly  {tabbed. 
Some  of  the  king  of  Navarre's  Swifs  foldiers  flew  to  the  inner  gate,  and  en- 
deavoured to  barricade  it.     The  noife  awakened  the  admiral,  who,  unufed  to 
apprehenfion,  believed  it  to  be  only  fome  riot  of  the  populace,  which  the  guard 
,would  foon  quell.     But  the  clamour  encreafmg,  and  feveral  (hots  being  fired  in 
the  court,  he.rofe  from  his  bed,  and  covered  himfelf  with  his  night-gown,  when 
lie  was  foon  convinced,  by  his  attendants,  who  hurried  to  his  chamber,  that  the 
word  was  to  be  feared.     Being  few  in  number,  and  moft  of  them  only  domef- 
.tics,  their  pale  looks  and  trembling  geftures  denounced  the  immediate  fate  they 
expected.     "  This  inftant," — exclaimed  one  of  them—"  God  calls  us  to  meet 
"  death."     "  It  is  enough"— faid  Coligni — "  that  I  know  it."     He  leaned  for 
fome  moments  againfl  the  wall,  while  the  minifter  Merlin  prayed.     Then  with  a 
countenance  undifmayed,  "  Away,"  faid  he,  "  my  friends,  fave  yourfelves,  if 
•*'  poflible  :  now  I  have  no  need  of  your  help  ;  to  that  of  God  I  have  commended 
"  my  foul-     But  let  not  your  unprofitable  ftay  be  mourned  by  your  wives  and 
"  children,  as  a  fad  infelicity,  occafioned  by  your  attendance  upon  my  exit." 
All  but  two  of  them,  whofe  fidelity  to   their  mafter  rofe  fuperior  to  the  fear  of 
death,  fled  into  the  upper  rooms  of  the  houfe.     In  a  few  minutes  the  door  was 
burft  open,  and  a  groupe  of  feven  armed  ruffians  entered  the  apartment.   Befme, 
a  German,  ftept  before  the  reft,  and  flourifhing  his  fword,  exclaimed  "  Art 
■"  thou  Coligni  ?"  "  I  am,"  replied  the  admiral,  with  a  Heady  voice  and  firm 
countenance,  "  and  you,  young  foldier,  ought  to  refpecl  my  grey  hairs.     But 
"  come  on,"  faid  he  to  Befme,  "  do  what  thou  wilt,  thou  canft  fhorten  my  life 
*'  but  little."  At  that  inftant  he  received  the  villain's  fword  in  his  breaft,  whicJi 
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rather  courted  than  fhunned  the  blow,  and  a  repitition  of  (labs  foon  deprived  him 
of  life,  which  he  yielded  up  without  uttering  a  groan.  The  affaffins  themfelves 
were  ftricken  with  the  invincible  intrepidity  of  his  fpirit;  and  one  of  them,  whofe 
name  was  Attin,  declared,  that  never  had  a  man  been  feen  to  brave  fuch  a  death, 
with  fo  much  magnanimity.  His  body  was  thrown  from  the  window  into  the 
court-yard,  where  the  duke  of  Guife  waited  to  enjoy  his  daftardly  triumph. 
Having  wiped  the  blood  from  the  face,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  exultation, 
"  We  have  begun  well,  my  friends,  let  us  proceed  to  complete  the  reft  with 
courage  *,  it  is  the  king's  command,  we  obey."  Immediately  the  alarm-bell  of 
the  palace  was  rung,  and  the  populace  were  rouzed  to  fpread  the  mafTacre.  The 
admiral's  body  being  found  by  thefe  Parifian  blood-hounds,  it  was  maimed, 
gored,  and  dragged  through  the  kennels,  and,  after  ferving  at  intervals  as  the 
paftime  of  their  fury,  for  two  days  was  fufpended  on  the  gibbet  of  Montfaucon. 
But  neither  the  inhuman  mafTacre  of  Coligni,  nor  the  horrid  indignities  com- 
mitted on  his  corpfe,  have,  fays  Le  Gendre,  effefted  the  fmalleft  diminution  of 
his  fame,  or  tarnifhed  in  the  leaft  the  merit  of  a  character,  illuftrious  for  thofe 
qualities  and  virtues,  which  have  formed  the  heroes  and  the  patriots  of  all  na- 
tions. The  body  of  Coligni,  half  confumed  with  fire,  was,  under  favour  of  the 
night,  conveyed  to  the  vault  of  the  Montmorencies  at  Chantilly,  and  from  thence 
transferred  to  the  family  vault  of  Chatillon. 

The  mafTacre  continued,  with  unrelenting  fury,  among  the  Proteftant  chiefs, 
who  were  aflaulted  by  the  affaffins,  when  deftitute  of  all  means  of  defence,  and 
were  inhumanly  butchered  by  a  daftardly  crew  who  had  often  fled  before  them 
-in  the  field.  The  count  de  Rochefoucaud  had  paffed  the  early  part  of  the  night 
with  the  king  at  the  Louvre,  where  the  pleafant  fallies  of  his  wit  and  facetious 
humour  had  entertained  the  courtiers,  and  difpofed  Charles  to  fave  him*.  Be- 
Jieving,  when  the  chief  of  the  afTaffins  knocked  at  die  door,  and  faid  he  had  a 
meffage  to  deliver  from  the  king,  that  it  was  fome  frolick  intended  by  his  majefty, 
he  opened  it,  and  fpoke  in  a  humorous  ftrain  to  thofe  who  anfwered  him  by  draw- 
ing their  poniards,  and  plunging  them  into  his  boforn.  Teligni,  unfufpicious  to 
the  laft,  endeavoured  now  to  efcape  over  the  roofs  of  the  houfes;  but  being 
difcovered,  he  was  dragged  down,  when  the  fweet  engaging  form  which  nature 
had  given  him,  made  a  momentary  impreflion  on  the  affaffins,  who  flood,  with 
looks  of  fufpence,  before  they  gave  the  fatal  blow.  At  the  fame  time  perifhed 
the  counts  of  Revel  and  Quellenec,  with  the  barons  de  Lavardin,  Beaudifner, 
and  Pluviaut,  and  others  of  diftinguifhed  valour,  driven  through  the  ftreets  by 
the  duke  of  Anjou's  guards,  and  maffacred  in  the  view  of  the  windows  of  the 
Louvre. 

The  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde  were  awakened,  about  two 
hours  before  day-break,  by  a  band  of  foldiers,  who  rufhed  into  their  .chamber  ia 
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the  palace,  and  infolently  commanded  them  to  drefs  themfelves,  and  attend  the 
king,  unarmed.  They  were,  by  Catharine's  orders,  led  through  vaults  and  dark 
paffages,  lined  with  troops,  who  fhook  their  fpears  at  them  as  they  paffed  along. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  cries  from  without  were  difmal  and  terrifying  •,  while  all 
that  party  of  their  friends  and  followers,  who  were  invited  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  Louvre,  were  precipitated  from  the  windows,  or  dragged  forth 
in  crowds  to  be  affaffinated  in  the  court- yards.  Here,  Saint  Martin,  Pardaillan, 
Beauvois,  and  the  gallant  Piles,  with  many  others,  fuffered  death  ;  while  the  in- 
dignant expreflions  of  the  laft,  as  he  caft  a  look  on  his  murdered  companions, 
were  thus  uttered  aloud.  "  Are  thefe  the  teflimonies  of  the  king's  faith  ;  of  the 
"  peace  he  hath  fvvorn ;  and  of  all  the  gracious  promifes  he  hath  made  ?  But 
"  the  Almighty  God  will  revenge  fuch  monftrous  perfidy.*"  Leiran,  befmeared 
with  blood,  and  defperately  wounded,  found  his  way  into  the  queen  of  Navarre's 
chamber,  and  threw  himfelf  upon  the  bed  of  that  princefs,  who  ran  forth  fcream- 
ing,  and  met  with  fuch  objects  in  her  way,  as  made  her  fall  into  fits,  from  which 
ihe  was  with  difficulty  recovered,  and  conducted  by  Nanfey,  captain  of  the 
guards,  into  the  apartment  of  the  duchefs  of  Lorraine.  Her  hufband  and  the 
prince  of  Conde,  after  whom  fhe  enquired  with  great  eagernefs,  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  king's  chamber  j  when  they  were  thus  addreffed  by  Charles,  in 
a  tone  and  accent  fierce  and  imperious — "  To  day,  I  revenge  myfelf  of  my 
"  enemies,  and  fuch  I  may  juftly  reckon  you  to  be,  who  have  fupported  them 
*'  by  the  authority  of  your  names,  and  your  prefence  among  them.  Nothing  but 
"  a  refpeft  to  my  blood  deters  me  from  inflicting  the  fame  punilhment  on  you. 
"  But  this  regard  hath  its  conditions.  When  I  pardon  your  paft  conduct,  I  re- 
"  quire  and  infift  on  your  immediate  renunciation  of  that  impious  faith  which 
"  contradifts  mine,  and  teaches  you  to  affront  heaven,  and  infult  my  authority." 
The  king  of  Navarre's  was  given  in  a  low  and  embarraffed  voice,  but  in  terms 
that  promifed  fubmiffion.  But  the  prince  of  Conde  boldly  teftified  his  difcon-. 
tent  at  the  indecent  violence  ufed  with  them ;  complained  of  the  breach  of  ho- 
nour in  this  treatment ;  and  declared,  that  his  fear  of  death  was  not  fo  great  as 
to  render  him  an  apoftate  from  his  religion.  Charles,  provoked  by  his  refinance, 
called  him  obftinate,  feditious,  a  rebel,  and  the  fon  of  a  rebel ;  and  threatened 
that  he  mould  fuffer  the  death  of  a  traitor,  if,  in  three  days,  he  did  net  yield 
obedience.  "  Remember"— -faid  the  mercilefs  tyrant — "  It  is  Mafs,  Death,  or 
"  Bq/lile."  Upon  the  apparant  compliance  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  Charles 
granted  him  the  lives  of  the  count  de  Grammont,  de  Duras,  and  Boucha- 
vannes ;  and  a,  few  others  were  faved  at  the  earneft  application  of  his  filter  of 
Navarre. 

In  a  former  part  of  our  hiltory  we  have  Ihewn  of  what  horrid  acls  of  bar- 
barity the  Farifians,  when  inftigated  by  hatred,  bigotry,  malice,  or  revenge,  could, 
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be  guilty.  Their  prefent  rage  and  ferocity  had  nothing  human  in  them.  Where- 
ever  their  ruffian  bands  were  led  by  the  municipal  officers,  their  track  was 
marked  by  violence,  bloodflied,  and  brutality:  neither  age  nor  fex  was  fpared: 
pregnant  women  and  helplefs  infants  were  alike  facrificed  to  their  barbarous  fury. 
Brion,  the  venerable  preceptor  of  the  prince  of  Conti,  was  murdered,  while 
clafped  in  the  arms  of  his  infant  pupil :  Francis  Nonpar  de  Caumont  was  mafta- 
cred  in  his  bed  between  his  two  ions,  one  of  whom  was  ftabbed  by  his  fide, 
but  the  other,  concealing  himfelf  under  the  bodies  of  his  father  and  bro- 
ther, fortunately  efcaped.*  Briflonet,  niece  to  the  bifhop  of  Meaux,  a  woman 
of  examplary  manners,  projected  an  efcape  from  the  city  in  difguife,  with  her 
young  daughter  in  her  hand,  and  followed  by  Epina  the  minifter,  in  the  habit 
of  a  domeltic  :  but  being  difcovered  in  the  attempt,  and  refufing  to  abjure  her 
religion,  fbe  was  ftabbed  with  iron  rods,  and  thrown,  half-dead,  into  the  river, 
where  floating  on  the  furface,  the  watermen  purfued  her  as  their  prey,  and  put 
her  to  a  flow  and  lingering  death. 

Upon  the  firft  noife  of  the  tumult,  a'  report  was  carried  to  that  party  of  the. 
Proteftant  chiefs,  who,  by  the  advice  of  the  vidame  of  Chartres,  had  fixed  their 
quarters  in  the  fuburbs  of  Saint  Germain,  that  the  populace  had  taken  up  arms- 
The  found  of  the  bells  and  the  fhouts  of  the  mob  confirmed  the  intelligence. 
Anxious  and  doubtful  what  might  be  the  ground  of  the  infureclion,  they  con- 
tinued long  in  fufpence,  and  from  fome  perfuafion  that  it  was  promoted  by  the: 
Guifes,  againft  the  will  of  the  king,  they  were  on  the  point  of  paffing  the  river, 
to  affitfi: in  fupporting  his  authority  and  defending  their  friends.     The  morning,, 
however,  foon  difpelled  their  error,  and  fhewed  them  the  river  covered  with 
boats  full  of  foldiers   coming  to   attack  them,   and  Charles  himfelf,  from  the 
windows  of  the  Louvre,  firing  his  carabine  upon  fome  wretched  fugitives ;  and 
fcarce  did  time  and  aftonifhment  permit  them  to  efcape  with  precipitation  from 
their  blood-thirfty  purfuers. 

For  three  days  the  maflacre  was  continued  with  unabated  fury :  it  is  certain 
that  the  populace  would  have  readily  proceeded  to  the  deftru&ion  of  thofe  who 
were  faid  to  favour  the  Hugonots,  as  well  as  of  the  Hugonots  themfelves  ; 
and  that  the  queen-mother  might  have  confummated  her  diabolical  fcheme,  by 
mitigating  them  to  aflult  the  Montmorencies,  as  friendly  to  the  admiral ;  but- 
intimidated  from  proceeding  fo  far,  on  account  of  the  marefchal  Montmorenci, 
and  other  obvious  reafons,  fhe  allowed  the  popular  outrage  to  take  its  courfe.. 
From  the  dread  of  it  many  Catholics  had  to  be  on  their  guard  ;  and  de  Brion, 
who  commanded  in  the  arfenal,  ordered  two  culverins  to  be  placed  at  the  gate, 
and  put  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence. 

After  various  inftances  of  violence  and  flaughter  committed  upon  the  Catholics, . 
sihcI  when  the    carnage  became  noifome,  an  order  was  publifhed  by  the  king,, 
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requiring  all  the  citizens  to  retire  to  their  houfes,  and  not  to  ftir  from  them  under 
pain  of  death.  What  remained  ftill  to  be  executed  was  intended  to  be  perform- 
ed by  a  more  regular  procefs  of  the  king's  guard  through  the  city.  But  the 
fanguinary  rage  of  ferocious  people  were  more  eafily  excited  than  reftrained  ; 
;and  the  violence  and  plunder  on  the  fecond  day,  nearly  equalling  thofe  of  the  firff , 
it  only  fubfided  by  degrees.  The  deftruction  of  about  fix  thoufand  Proteftants, 
of  which  five  hundred  were  nobility,  may  be  reckoned  the  fatal  iffue  of  this 
dreadful  maffacre,  which  called  was  by  fome,  The  Parifian  Matins  as  the  maffacre 
in  Sicily,  in  1281,  had  been  denominated  The  Sicilian  Vefpers. 

That  the  maffacre  of  the  Hugonots  was  the  refult  of  premeditation  will  fcarcely 
admit  of  a  doubt,  though  the  hiflorians  differ  moft  effentially  in  their  accounts 
of  its  origin.     Some  maintain  that  the  plan  of  it  was  concerted  between  the 
queen-mother  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  at  the  conferences  at  Bayonne  :  others  fix 
the  period  of  its  conclufion  immediately  previous  to  the  laft  peace  made  with  the 
Hugonots  after  the  battle  of  Amai-le-duc  ;  and  the  third  clafs  fay  that  no  refolu- 
tion  had  been  taken  on  the  fubject  till  a  few  days  before  the  deed  was  perpetrated. 
The  different  ftatements  and  opinions  have  been  carefully  collected  and  imparti- 
ally difcuffed  by  father  Griffet,  who  thus  concludes  his  refearches : — "  Let  what 
will  be  faid  to  the  contrary,  men  will  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  believe  that 
this  horrible  maffacre  was  not  a  premeditated  bufinefs,  and  that  the  peace  con- 
cluded  with  the  Hugonots,  the  profeffions  and  marks  of  confidence  lavifhed  on 
the  admiral  de  Coligni,  were  not  fo  many  fnares  and  artifices  employed  with  a 
view  to  deceive  and  deftroy  them.     It  is  poflible  that  the  laft  meafures  adopted  for 
their  extermination,  may  have  been  refolved  on  only  a   few  days  before  their 
execution  ;  it  was  then  that  the  number  of  victims,  the  choice  of  the  affaffins, 
and  the  day  of  the  maffacre,  were  fixed  in  the   fecret  councils  (holden  at  the 
Louvre);  but  it  appears  certain  that  the  project  was  formed  at  the  time  of  the 
peace  and  of  the  propofal  for  marytng   the  filter  of  Charles  the  Ninth  to  the 
king  of  Navarre. 

The  king  vainly  hoped  to  retrieve  his  honour  by  the  pitiful  fubterfuge  of  a 
difavowal.  In  the  letters  patent  which  he  fent  into  the  provinces  he  endeavoured 
to  throw  the  whole  of  the  blame  upon  the  Guifes,  and  afcribed  the  maffacre  to 
their  hatred  of  the  admiral.  The  private  letters  he  wrote  on  this  fubject  to  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and  other  neighbouring  ftates,  were  all  con- 
ceived in  the  fame  terms.  The  Guifes,  however,  having  obtained  their  chief  airr, 
began  to  be  fenfible  of  .the  dilhonour  and  danger  attending  fuch  an  accufation, 
which,  .at  a  future  period,  might  render  them  obnoxious  and  accountable,  and 
pofitively  refufed  to  acquiefce  in  this  determination.  The  duke  of  Guife,  indeed, 
after  the  murder  of  the  admiral,  had  rather  repreffed  the  king's  rage*,  and  in- 
ftead  of  imitating  his  ferocity,  had  faved  D'Acier,   brother  to  the  count  de, 

»   D'Aubgine, 
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Crullbl,  and  fome  others  of  the  nobility.  Having  exerted  this  political  lenity, 
while  Charles  had  expofed  himfelf  by  the  natural  violence  of  his  temper,  the 
Guifes  now  left  him  to  find  what  pretence  he  could,  to  extenuate  the  infamy 
of  a  fcene,  to  which  they,  with  the  amitance  of  Catharine,  had  chiefly  pro- 
moted him. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  queen  mother  and  her  council  made  the  king  com- 
prehend the  bad  confequence  of  his  difavowal ;  for,  at  the  expiration  of  eight 
days,  his  fentiments  and  language  were  fo  much  changed,  that  he  held  a  bed  of 
juftice  in  the  court  of  parliament,  and  ordered  the  regiftraticn  of  other  letters- 
patent,  by  which  it  was  declared,  that  nothing  was  done  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
Auguft  but  by  his  exprefs  commands,  iflued  for  the  purpofe  of  punifhing  the 
Hugonots,  to  the  principal  leaders  of  which  party  a  capital  crime  was  imputed, 
in  order,  if  poffible,  to  give  the  name  and  colour  of  a  juft  execution  to  that 
detefiab'.e  butchery.  As  Coligni's  papers  had  been  feized  by  the  queen-mother's 
orders,  hopes  were  entertained  of  finding  fome  memorial  on  which  to  ground 
an  article  of  impeachment  againft  him ;  but  his  manufcripts  only  ferved  as  an 
honourable  teftimony  of  his  integrity.  In  the  brief  he  had  drawn  up  on  the 
•fubjecT:  of  the  Spanifh  war,  he  remarked  to  the  king  the  evident  interefl  which 
England  had  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  revolted  prownces  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  the  danger  that  would  accrue  to  France,  by  the  Englifh,  her  ancient 
enemy,  gaining  footing  in  that  country.  To  provoke  the  fpleen  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  had  maintained  a  clofe  correfpondence  with  the  admiral,  and  to 
incenfe  the  duke  of  Alencon  at  his  memory,  thefe  private  notes  were  communi- 
cated to  them.  The  anfwer  made  by  Elizabeth  and  by  the  duke  was  much  the 
fame:  "  It  was  manifeft" — they  faid — "whatever  they  might  obj  eel  to  the  ad- 
"  miral  on  account  of  thefe  advices,  that  the  king  had  no  reafon  to  complain,  fince 
."  they  had  marked  his  attachment  and  zeal  for  his  majefty's  intereft  and  fendce.*' 
The  king  when  requefted  by  Pibrac,  the  attorney-general,  to  pafs  a  formal  edift 
upon  the  point,  only  declared  he  would  iffue  his  orders  about  it.  But  the  pfocefs 
againft  the  admiral  and  his  accomplices  was  immediately  inftituted,  and  the  fentence 
of  high-treafon  was,  foon  after,  executed  upon  his  effigy  with  all  the  appointed 
forms  of  infamy.  A  jubilee,  or  public  thanksgiving  for  the  happy  difcovery  of  the 
pretended  plots  of  the  ProtefiantSj  was  two  days  after  proclaimed  in  the  city;  and, 
by  another  edift,  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  ordered  to  be  anually  folemnized 
by  religious  proceffions. 

The' orders  difpatched  into  the  provinces  upon  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
■produced  their  fatal  effe&s in  moft  of  the  cities  and  great  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
At  Meaux,  Orlains,  Troyes,  Lyons,  Bourges,  Rouen,  and  Thouloufe,  and  many 
other  places,  the  cruelties  of  the  Parifians  were  emulated-,  and  thirty  thoufand  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  loweft  computation,  were  murdered  in  cold  blood.  But 
though  the  king's  infamous  orders  were  too  generally  obeyed  by  the  commanders 
,and  magiftrates  in  the  different  towns,  fome  honourable  exceptions  muft  be  made. 
Vol.  IIL  3  C 
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and  the  names  of  thofe  patriots  whofe  generous  exertions  tended  to  preferve  the 
lives  of  their  countrymen  be  recorded  in  the  page  of  hiftory.  To  Eleonor  de 
Chabot,  count  of  Charny,  it  was  owing  that  only  one  Protectant  was  killed  in 
the  whole  province  of  Burgundy.  When  the  king's  letters  were  brought,  by  la 
Mole,  to  Claud  of  Savoy,  count  of  Tende,  governor  of  Dauphine,  he  infifted  that 
thefe  orders,  fo  contradictory  to  what  he  had  received  a  few  days  before  from  his 
majefty,  could  not  come  from  him:  and  that  he  would  adhere  to  his  firft  inftruc- 
tions  as  mod  becoming  the  king.  Tho'  he  died  in  a  few  days,  his  lenity  and  re- 
folution,  being  imitated  by  Bertrand  de  Simiance,  lord  of  Gordes,  proved  almoft 
an  entire  protection  to  the  Calvinifts  of  the  province.  In  Auvergne,  St.  Heran, 
the  governor,  a  man  trained  up  in  the  violence  of  civil  war,  declared,  when  he 
looked  upon  the  orders,  "  that  they  were  fuch  as  he  could  not  obey,  unlefs 
"  the  king  himfelf  were  prefent  to  give  them."  Tanneguy-la-Veneur  exerted  him- 
felf  to  the  utmoft  to  prevent  the  maffacre  at  Rouen,  but  wanted  power  to  reftrain 
the  fury  of  the  populace;  and  feveral  of  the  deputies  in  the  governments  of  the 
Montmorencies  acting  with  fimilar  moderation  from  a  conformity  to  the  fentiment. 
of  their  conftituents,  prevented  or  controuled  the  appointed  {laughter.  But  the 
anfwer  made  by  the  vifcount  de  Ortez,  governor  of  Bayonne,  to  Charles,  who 
had  written  a  private  letter  to  him,  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  notice  :  "  You  mud 
"  not,  on  this  point,  expect  obedience  from  me.  I  have  fignified  the  orders  fent 
s*  from  your  majefty  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  the  troops  in  the  garrifon; 
"  and  I  found  them  all  ready  to  act  like  good  citizens  and  brave  foldiers;  but  not 
"  one  hangman  among  them".  After  it  was  known,  by  various  expieffes  from 
the  lieutenants  in  the  provinces,  what  confufion  was  occafioned  by  the  maffacres, 
the  edict  to  prohibit  all  infurrections  and  violences  was  publifhed.  As  in  one  claufe 
of  it,  the  king's  will  was  faid  to  be  not  to  derogate  from  the  edicts  of  peace:  and 
in.  another,  that  the  religious  affemblies  of  the  proteftants  fhould  be  reftrained, 
feveral  of  the  governors  were  at  a  lofs  how  to  interpret  its  import,  and  proceeded 
differently,  according  to  their  particular  difpofitions  and  attachments. 

Charles,  thou  he  occasionally  expreffed  great  uneafmefs  at  the  fcene  he  had  oc- 
cafioned, and  though  the  agitation  of  his  mind  had  a  vifible  effect  on  his  confti- 
tution,  was  yet  incapable  of  feeling  that  deep  remorfe  which  proceeds  from  a  full 
conviction  of  having  acted  wrong.  He  ftill  continued  to  infift  on  the  immediate 
converfioh  of  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  who  having  made 
the  abjuration  of  their  errors  and  received  absolution,  appeared  with  their  families 
at  high  mafs.  The  king  and  court  rejoiced  at  their  victory,  as  the  fpecial  fruit 
of  Bartholomew.  The  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  obferving  that  the  king  of  Navarre 
had  the  appearance  of  attention  while  mafs  was  performed,  faid  to  Bellievre, 
"  Think  you  not  that  my  nephew  is  hncerely  converted  to  the  church?"  No"  re- 
"  plied  the  other — "  I  plainly  fee  that  he  bears,  with  gTeat  difficulty,  his  prefent 
"  conftraint." 

When  inteligence  of  the  maffacre  was  received  at  Madrid,  the  moft  extravagant 
.fymptoms  of  joy  were  evinced  by  the  court  of  Spain.     Philip  wrote  a  congratula- 
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tory  letter  to  Charles  on  the  fubjeft,  and  offered  public  thankfgivings  to  Heaven  for 
the  deftruction  of  his  enemies.  The  courier,  who  carried  the  difmal  tidings  to 
Rome,  was  rewarded  by  the  cardinal  of  Loraine  (who  had  long  refided  in  that 
capital)  with  a  thoufand  crowns  ;  and  a  decree  was  imediately  formed  in  the  con- 
clave for  a  jubilee  to  be  celebrated  throughout  Chriftendom.  After  a  proceffiori 
had  been  made  to  St.  Mark's  church,  and  all  the  cuflomary  demonftrations  of 
joy  were  exhibited  in  the  city,  the  cardinal  walked  in  proceffion  to  the  church- 
of  St.  Lewis,  where,  performing  mafs  himfelf,  he  faid,  "that  the  prayers  and; 
"  vows  of  Gregory  the  Thirteenth  and  die  members  of  the  facred  college  might 
"  now  be  feen  to  have  produced  ftupendous  effects." 

The  court  now  believed  they  had  effected  the  total  extinction  of  the  Proteftant 
party.  There  were  only  four  cities  in  the  kingdom  that  dared  to  receive  fome 
difperfed  bodies  of  the  fugitive  nobles  and  their  families,  who,  after  the  de-- 
ftruction  of  their  principal  leaders,  feemed  to  carry  only  condensation  and  diTpair 
along  with  them.  Of  the  four  towns  granted  for  the  fecurity  of  the  articles  of 
the  pacification,  Montauban  and  Rochelle  only  remained  in  the  power  of  the: 
Hugonots.  When  Refnier,  who  had  efcaped  the  maffacre,  through  the  lenity  of 
de  Vefins,  his  perfonal  enemy,  prefented  himfelf,  with  a  fmall  troop  of  horfe- 
men,  at  the  gates  of  the  firft  of  thefe  places,  he  found  the  inhabitants  in  fuch. 
confufion  and  difmay,  that  he  could  no  prevail  on  them  to  ftand  on  their  defence '$ 
until  he  had  defeated,  by  a  wonderful  effort  of  defperate  courage,  a  party  of 
four  hundred  of  Montluc's  foldiers.  Though  the  flight  of  the  moll  numerous 
parties  being  directed  to  Rochelle,  the  concourfe  of  fifty  gentlemen,  as  many 
minifters,  and  about  a  thoufand  foldiers,  appeared  to  claim  the  protection,  and 
animate  the  courage  of  the  townfmen,  yet  the  fleet  commanded  by  the  baron  de 
la  Garde,  and  Strozzi,  hovering  in  their  bay,  and  the  land  forces  drawn  to- 
gether in  their  neighbourhood  by.de  Biron,  convinced  them  of  the  dangers  they 
would  incur  by  any  act  of  difobedience  to  the  court.  As  la  Chaftre  had  alfo 
been  ordered  with  fome  troops  to  draw  near  to  Sancerre,  it  was  believed  by  the 
king's  minifters  that  the  precautions  they  had  taken,  joined  to  the  general  furprife 
and  terror,  would  be  fufficient  to  obtain  the  poffeffion  of  thefe  towns,  from  which, 
only  refiftance  was  apprehended. 

A.  D.  1573O  But  the  expectations  of  the  court  were  fruftrated,  and  both 
thefe  towns  prepared  for  a  vigorous  refiftance.  Sancerre,  after  having  fuffered 
all  the  horrors  of  a  famine,  never  equalled  but  in  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem  by 
Vefpafian,  obtained  an  honourable  capitulation,  by  which  the  troops-were  allowed 
to  march  out  with  their  baggage,  and  liberty  of  confcience  and  impunity  were 
fecured  to  the  inhabitants.  Rochelle  refilled  all  the  efforts  of  the  duke  of  Anjou, , 
who  went  in  perfon  to  befiege  it,  for  feven  months,  during  which  time  many 
eminent  commanders  and  officers  among  the  Catholics  loft  their  lives.  The  duke 
of  Aumaky  Cofleins,  Goa,  and  Vergani,  a.  celebrated  engineer,  were .  killed,  .and ; 
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in  the  end  fixty  captains  were  reckoned  to  have  perifhed  by  wounds  or  difeafes. 
Though  informed  of  his  ele&ion  to  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  advifed  of  the 
promife  given  by  the  bilhop  of  Valence — the  French  envoy  in  that  kingdom — to 
grant  the  Rochellers  advantageous  terms,  the  duke  of  Anjou  Mill  thought  of 
fhewing  himfelf,  to  the  lad,  the  indifputable  vanquisher  of  the  Hugonots.    Being 
at  laft  required  by  the  king  to  conclude  the  military  operations  on  anyplaufible 
terms,  and   having  narrowly  efcaped  a   mortal  wound,    which  one  of  his   do- 
meftics  warded  off  at  the  expence  of  his  own  life,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in  its 
conditions  advantageous  to  thebefieged;  while   after  the  employment  of  an  army 
of  6fty  thoufand  men  againft  them,  and  the  diftruclion  of  half  of  them,  it  could 
only  be  confidered,  on  the  Catholic  fide,  as  a  fpecious  cover  to  the  king's  honou 
and  to  that  of  the  duke  of  Anjou.  It  comprehended,  along  with  Rochelle,  the  two 
cities  of  Nifmes  and  Mountauban  as  her  confederates.     By  its  articles,  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  royal  edict,  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  was  permitted  to  the 
Proteftant  inhabitants  of  thefe  towns,  together  with  the  refloration  of  the  Catholic 
worfhip  in  the  churches  where  it  had  been  fuppreffed.  The  gentry,  or  poffeffors 
of  fiefs-nobles,  who  had  born  arms  in  thofe  places,  were  allowed  to  celebrate  mar- 
riages and  baptifms  in  their  houfes,  in  companies  not  exceeding  ten  perfons;  and  all 
abjurations  forced  by  penalties  being  declared  null  and  void,  the  Proteftants  every 
where  were  indulged  with  liberty  of  confcience.     The  privileges  of  thefe  towns 
remained  fecure   and  undiminished ;    the  king  only  claiming  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing  governors,  without  obliging  them  to   have   other  garrifons  than  their 
own,  or  infilling  on  building  citadels  without  their  confent.     Four  hoftages  from 
each  of  thefe  cities  were  to  be  fent  to  the  king  ;  by  whom  a  general  amnefty 
was  granted. 

From  the  paffionate  defire  which  queen  Chatharine  had  to  fee  her  favourite 
fon  proclaimed  a  fovereign,  and  from  the  no  lefs  eager,  though  more  fecret, 
wifhes  of  Charles  to  rid  himfelf  of  one,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  rival  of  his 
reputation  and  authority  in  the  kingdom,  the  confideration  of  the  public  difquiet 
was  for  a  time  fufpended,  and  all  the  thoughts  of  the  court  and  miniftry  were 
engrofled  by  the  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  Polifh  envoys,  in  a  manner 
fuitable  to  t^e  honour  of  both  nations.  The  bifhop  of  Langres  was  difpatched  to 
receive  them  at  Metz ;  and,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Auguft,  they  arrived  at  the 
gate*  of  Paris.  The  French  court  had  not,  for  many  centuries,  beheld  fo  fplen- 
did  an  embaffy.  Their  whole  train  of  cavalry  amounted  to  near  three  hundred 
of  which,  more  than  the  third  part  were  gentlemen,  befides  the  twelve  chief 
delegates.  Their  afpecl,  drefs,  and  equipage  were  no  lefs  a  novelty  to  the 
.Parifians,  who  gazed  on  the  large  fize  of  their  bodies,  their  long  beards,  their 
grave  and  ftern  countenances,  the  rich  furs  on  their  habits,  and  the  brilliant 
furniture  of  their  arms  and  horfes.  The  chief  nobility  of  the  court  and  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  went  forth,  in  procefTion,  to  meet  them,  at  the  gate  of 
St.  Martin,  which  was  decorated  in  the  fame  manner  as  on  the  king's  public 
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entrance  into  the  capital  ;  and  through  it  they  were  carried  in  fifty  chariots, 
painted  with  various  devices.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  Polilh  gentlemen  could 
all  fpeak  Latin,  many  of  them  German  and  Italian,  and  feveral  of  them  expreis 
themfelves  with  propriety  in  French  ;  while,  among  the  whole  chief  nobility  of 
the  court  of  France,  there  was  none  who  underftood  the  Latin  language,  though, 
at  that  time,  the  foundation  of  all  literature  ;  and  the  baron  de  Millau,  and 
Caftelnau  Mauviffiere,  were  ordered  to  attend  the  court  as  the  only  two  gentle- 
men who  had  this  qualification,  the  want  of  which  now  appeared  to  expofe  the 
fafhionable  ignorance  of  the  courtiers. 

After  their  introduction  to  the  queen-mother,  the  amb^fladors,  in  their  mofl 
pompous  equipage,  made  a  proceflion  through  the  ftreets,  to  offer  their  fubmif- 
fion  to  the  duke  of  Anjou  their  fovereign.  A  courfe  of  fumptuous  feafts  and 
entertainments  attended  thefe  vifits,  till  the  grand  ceremony  of  prefenting  the 
decree  of  their  king's  ele&ion  took  place.  After  Henry,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Notre-Dame,  had  fworn  to  the  conditions  enafted  by  the  diet  of  Poland,  it  was 

Performed,  with  the  utmoft  magnificence,  in  the  fpacious  hall  of  the  palace,  where 
lharles,  being  feated  under  a  canopy,  with-  his  brothers  and  the  royal  family  at 
the  Marble  Table,  and  all  the  nobility  and  officers  of  the  flate  placed  according 
to  their  rank,  while  the  trumpets  flourifhed,  the  Polilh  delegates  were  introdu- 
ced, and  advanced  towards  the  throne,  two  of  them  bearing  on  their  moulders 
a  filver  cheft,  in  which  decree,  having  an  hundred  and  ten  feals  affixed  to  it, 
was  depofited.  This  (hew  of  ftate  was  followed  by  another  flill  more  coflly, 
^vhich  was  the  triumphal  entrance  of  the  king  of  Poland  by  the  gate  of  Saint 
Antoine.  Upon  this  occafion  the  queen-mother,  who  gave  the  entertainment 
in  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries,  contrived  to  embelifh  it  with  a  kind  of  theatri- 
cal reprefentation,  fuited  to  the  tafte  of  thofe  times.  When  the  tables  were  re- 
moved, fuddenly,  from  behind  a  curtain,  appeared,  hovering  in  the  air,  a  hugh 
rock,  crufted  with  filver.  In  its  niches  fixteen  nymphs  reprefenting  by  their  dif- 
ferent ornaments  the  feveral  provinces  of  France,  played  upon  various  mufical 
inftuments,  and  recited  harmonious  verfes  and  fongs  in  praife  of  the  new  king, 
and  the  enfuing  felicity  to  his  reign  ;  then,  defcending  to  the  ground,  they  pre- 
fented  Henry  with  their  peculiar  tributes,  and  forming  themfelves  into  rows, 
exhibited  whatever  was  curious  or  graceful  in  the  French  dances.  The  Poles, 
jiotwithftanding  their  natural  gravity,  feemed  highly  pleafed  with  thefe  gay  diver- 
sions, and  had  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  in  general,  with  the  grandeur  and  liberality 
of  the  court  of  France. 

The  king  of  Poland  left  Paris,  on  his  way  to  his  new  dominions,  on  the  twenty- 
firft  of  September;  while  Charles  repaired  to  Villers-Conterez,  where  he  firft 
perceived  the  fymptoms  of  frelh  tumults  in  the  ftate.  Two  fets  of  deputies 
from  the  provinces  followed  him  thither,  and  prefented  their  feveral  petitions. 
The  Proteftant  commiflioners  from  Languedoc  were  they  one,  and  thofe  of  the 
cobles  of  Dauphine  and  Provence  the  other.  The  petition  -of  the  former  re- 
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fpefited  the  toleration  of  their  religion,  and  the  fecurity  of  all  who  profefled  it  • 
and  that  of  the  latter  infilled  on  the  fuppreflion  of  fome  late  taxes.     From  their 
conjunction   at  this  time,    in  demands  equally  difagreeable  to  the  court,    the 
prevalence  of  animofity  and  turbulent  counfels,  both  among  the  Calvanifts   and 
Catholics,  and  the  confidence  thofe  parties  had  in  fome  powerful  fupport,  were 
fufficiently  manifeft.     The  import  and    ftyle  of  the  demands  of  the  Hugonots 
Ihewed  they  were  not  affraid  of  offending  the  court.     Though  deftkute  of  their 
former  condudters,  and  of  the  authoritative  names  of  the  princes  of  Bourbon,  by 
which  union  and  good  order  had  been  preferved  in  their  defigns,  the  had,  in  a 
great  meafure,  fupplied  this  defect,  by  the  two  great  confederacies  of  Nifmes  and 
Montauban,  which  divided  all  the  power  of  their  adherents  in  Languedoc  into 
two  governments ;  the  vifcount  Saint    Romain  being  elected  chief  of  the  one,, 
and  Paulin  of  the  other.     By   the  communications  of  their  counfels  and  refo- 
huions  they  had  ftrengthened  their  partifans ;  fo  that  all  important  queftions 
came  to  be  determined  by  them  as  a  body.     As  that  of  conforming  to  the  capi- 
tulation of  Roehelle,  and  other  matters  contefied  between  them  and  the  Catho- 
lics, required  to  be  difcufled,  the  king  had  permitted  a  general  meeting  of  their 
nobility  and  minifters  at  both  thefe  cities.     Elevated  with  the  apparent  recovery 
of  their  former  vigour  and  importance  ;  flattering  themfelves  with  the  reports  of 
the  interceflion  of  the  Polifh  ambafiadors  for  them  ;  and  believing  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  duke  of  Anjou  from  the  kingdom  would  produce  a  change  in  the 
meafures  of  the  court  to  their  advantage,  they  had  convened  at  Nifmes,  upon. 
Saint  Bartholomew's  day,  to  deliberate  about  the  general  fubmiffion  to  the  terms 
of  the  late  edicl:  of  Roehelle.     At  this  meeting  it  was  not  only  agreed  to  teftify 
their  difapprobation  of  the  edict,  but  their  remonftrances  againft  it  bore  all  the 
marks  of  indignant  and  refentful  remembrance  of  that  day  of  the  year  in  which 
they  were  framed.     No  treaty  or  compofition  with  the' court,  yet  infilled  on  by 
the  Proteflant  chiefs  during  the  civil  wars,  equalled  the  conditions  of  their  pre- 
fent  petition.     After  declaring  that  the  treacherous  maffacre  at  Paris  had  fo  far 
fapped  the  foundation  of  the  public  faith,  that  they  could  not,  without  particular 
fecurities,  fafely  rely  upon  it,  they  demanded  the   general  and  public  toleration 
of  their  religion,  without  diftinttion  of  places  or  perfons ;  the  retention  of  the 
cities  they  held,  with  the  addition  of  two  more  in  every  province,  to  be  furni- 
fhed   with   garrifons  of  their  foldiers,  maintained   at  the   king's   expence :  the 
eftabliftiment  of  courts,  compofed  of  judges  of  their  perfu;  fion ;  the  refervation 
of  the  tythes  paid  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  for  the  maintainance  of  their  minifters; 
the  profecution-  and  punilhment  of  the  authors  and  contrivers  of  the  maa'acrea1, 
with  various  other  articles  of  the   fame  nature   and  tendency  ;  which  fo   much 
amazed  the  queen-mother,  that  lhe  declared — "  If  the  prince  of  Conde   had 
"  been  alive,  and  mailer  of  half  the  cities  in   the  kingdom,  with   an   army  of 
*'  twenty  thoufand  horfe  and  forty  thoufand  foot,  he  would  not  have  prefumed 
"  to  propofe  them."    This  paper  was  figned  and  delivered  to  the  king  by  Paulin, 
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Gourdon,  Verlac,  and  Cavagnac  Yollet,  who  now  placed  themfelves  at  the  head 
©f  the  Hugonots.  Thefe  men,  who  thought  themfelves  entitled  to  aft  upon 
principles  of  refentment  againft  the  government,  which  had  broken  the  ties  of 
honour  and  faith  with  them,  had  put  the  affairs  of  their  party  in  fuch  a  ftate,  in 
the  remote  and  extenfive  quarters  they  poffeffed,  as  rendered  them  formidable. 
Inftead  therefore,  of  a  harm  or  imperious  reply,  as  might  have  been  expefted, 
the  king  thought  fit,  in  the  prefent  conjuncture,  to  give  them  a  mild,  though 
elufive  one,  by  referring  them  to  the  marefchal  D'Amville  for  redrefs  in  fome 
grievances  of  which  they  complained.  The  petition  of  the  Catholic  nobles  of 
the  other  provinces  was  anfwered  much  in  the  fame  manner,  by  promifes  of  a 
future  diminution  of  the  Tailles.  From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  more 
general  diffufion  of  a  fpirit  of  difaffeftion  to  the  government  among  the  Protef- 
tants,  and  fuch  a  difregard  of  all  the  ties  of  allegiance  as  exceeded  all  former 
inftances  that  occured  during  the  civil  wars.  Not  only  were  the  maffacres  con- 
fidered  by  them  as  an  apology  and  a  juftifiable  motive  for  embracing,  any  op- 
portunity of  revolt,  but  the  manifeft  difaffeftion  of  a  great  number  of  the  Catho- 
lic nobility  proved  an  inftigation  to  it. 

A.  D.  1574-]  By  the  eleftion  of  the  duke  of  Anjou.to  the  crown  of  Poland, 
the  important  poft  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  had  become  vacant :  and 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  Alencon,  who  now  exchanged  his  title  for  that  of  Anjou, 
afpired  to  the  poffeffion  of  it.  But  his  views  being  fruftrated  by  the  interpofion  of 
his  mother,  that  prince  entered  into  a  corefpondence  with  the  Proteftant  chiefs,  and 
projefted  his  efcape  from  the  court.  The  latter  were,  indeed,  already  in  arms;, 
fome  of  their  old  provincial  leaders,  as  Montbrun,  Montgion,  te  Cafe,  and  others,, 
having  begun  their  excurfzons  in  the  remoter  diftrifts,  where  the  truces  were  fel- 
dom  mantained  betwen  them  and  the  Catholics.  By  the  confederacy  of  Langue- 
doc,  and  La  Noue's  declaring  himfelf  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of  taking  arms  the 
commotions  foon  became  more  general.  Rochelle  made  fome  fcruples,  which, 
however  were  fpeedily  removed  by  an  attempt  that  was'  made,  by  certain  adventur- 
ers, who  were  believed  to  aft  under  the  authority  of  the  queen-mother,  to  furprize: 
the  town.  Though  the  king — who  was  now  in  a  very  bad  ftate  of  health — difa- 
vowed  any  concern  in  this  breach  of  the  peace,  the  fufpicions  of  the  Rochellers 
were  confirmed  by  the  declarations  of  the  prifoners  they  took.  It  is  certain  that, 
though  Catharine  could  not  affume  all  the  royal  authority^  fhe  ventured  fo  far,  on 
account  of  the  king's  indifpofition,  to  aft  on  her  own  plan,  that  the  M'ontmorencies 
and  their  party  as  well  as  the  protcftants,  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  her  abfolute 
fway  in  the  ftate,  upon  the  event  of  the  king's  death.  It  was  generally  credited  a- 
mong-the  latter,  from  private  informations  fent  them  from  the  malecontents  about? 
the,  court,  that  the  maffacres  would  be  renewed  at  this  junfture.  In  this  tem- 
per, and  under  thefe  apprehenfions*  the  general  infurreftion  of- the  Hugonots,  eaU 
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led  the  rebellion  of  Shrove-Tuefday,  took  place.     Befides  what  they  held  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  it  was  attended  with  the  feizure  and  revolt  of  many  towns  and  places 
in  Saintonge,  Dauphine,  and  the  Vivarez,  and,  by  the  count  of  Montgomery's 
return  from  England  into  Normandy,  extended  into  that  province,  and  fome 
other  diftrifts.     It  was  La  Noue's  advice  to  fix  upon  that  feftival  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  enterprife,  as  the  pleafures  in  which  the  Catholics   then  indulged 
themfelves  afforded  an  opportunity  to  attack  them  unawares,  and  the  event  pro- 
ved the  advantage  of  it.  But  that  part  of  the  defign,  which  conne&ed  with  the  ef- 
cape  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  was  defeated.     Though,  in  confequence  of  a  deter- 
mination entered  into  by  Thore,  the  vifcount  Turenne  and  others,  who  were   in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  the  duke,  to  put  his  refolutjon  to  the   tefl,  Guitri,  an 
experienced  captain,  with  two  hundred  of  the  belt  appointed   cavalry  took  his 
ftation  in  a  neighbourhood  of  Saint  Germain-en-Laye,  the  mutability  of  the  duke 
of  Anjou  was  fuch,  that  La  Molle,  either  ftill  fearing  it,  or  defirous  to  augment 
his  credit  with  the  court,  in  the  view  of  turning  it  afterwards  into  the  fervice  of 
his  mafter,  thought  fit  to  reveal  the  circumftance  of  his  intended  flight  to  the 
queen-mother.     Her  furprife  was  great ;  and  to  encreafe  the  king's   alarm,  flie 
effected  the  utmoft  confternation.     After  caufing  a  fearch  to  be  made  through 
every  corner  of  the  caflle  for  hidden  affaffins,  andaffuring  the  king  that  the  aftro- 
logers  had  bid  him  beware  of  Saint  Germain,  fhe  pronounced  his  flay  there  to  be 
unfafe,  and  hurried  the  whole  court  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  the  Bois  des 
Vincennes.     Here  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  duke  was  detained,  though  not  as 
prifoners,  yet  under  watch,  and  without  the  liberty  of  leaving  the  caftle.     They 
were  alfo  obliged  to  publifh  their  difavowal  and  deteftation  of  this  confpiracy, 
that  their  fecrtt  friends  might  believe  they  were  deferted  by  them.     Thore  and 
Meru  (brothers   to  the  marefchal   Montmorenci)   with  fome   others,    privately 
withdrew  ;  and  the  prince  Conde,  being  occafionally  abfent  at  Amiens,  found 
means   of  efcaping  with  them  afterwards  into  Germany. 

The  queen-mother  was  careful  to  improve  this  plot  to  her  purpofes.  In  the 
knguifhing  condition  of  Charles's  health,  the  quick  and  fenfible  impreffions  it 
made  upon  him  were  altogether  favourable  to  her  procedure,  and  fhe  fo  exagger- 
ated the  informations  fhe  pretended  to  have  received  about  the  nature  of  the 
confpiracy,  that  the  prefidents  of  the  parliament,  Thou  and  Hanneguin,  were 
commanded  by  the  king  to  enquire  into  it,  and  profecute,  with  the  utmoft  de- 
ligence  and  feverity,  all  that  could  be  difcovered  to  have  any  knowledge  in  th« 
treafonable  defign.  In  the  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  repenting  of  his 
unfteadinefs  and  facility,  which  reduced  him  to  the  ftate  of  a  prifoner,  and  the 
king  of  Navarre,  juflly  conceiving  ap'p^ehenfions  about  Catharine's  praftifes  a- 
gainff.  him,  had  formed  a  frefh  defign  in  Eafler-week  of  efcaping  in  difguife. 
A  difcovery  of  this  being  alfo  made,  the  queen-mother  was  enabled,  by  means 
of  Brinon,  who  had  become  one  of  her  fpies  and  informers,  to  give  a  new  turn 
;£o  the  accufations  and  the  whole  procefs.     Being  introduced  as  an  evidence,  he 
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accufeci  La  Molle,  and  (he  count  de  Conconnas,  a  Piedmon-tefe,  "who  was  alfo  a 
favourite  of  the  duke  of  Anjou's,  and  a  number  of  other  partifans  of  the  male- 
contents,  Tome  of  whom  were  immediately  apprehended  and  brought  to  trial. 
The  two  noblemen  above  mentioned,  with  one  or  two  more,  afttr  undergoing 
a  fevere  examination,  were,  upon  doubtful  evidence,  condemned,  and  immedi- 
ately beheaded. 

But  the  queen-mother's  aims  reached  higher   than  to  the  impeachment  and 
death  of  fome  of  the  inferior  partifans  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  and   the  malecon- 
tents.     She  had  an  eye  to  the  apprehenfion  of  thofe  whom  (he  confidered  as  the 
moft  formidable  leaders  of  the  faction.     Though  Thore,  Meru,  and  others  had 
efcaped,  the  marefchals  de  Montmorenci  and  Co  fie  remained  within  the  grafp  of 
her  power ;  and,  notwithstanding  there  were  only  fuch  vague  and  trivial  accufa- 
tions  againfl:  them  as  could  not  found  a  plaufible  charge,  it  was  enough  that  they 
were  fufpecled  as  abettors  of  the  confpiracy.     Charles,  the  more  liable  to  mif- 
truft,  and  to   yield  to  her  dictates,  the  more   his  fpirits  were  wafted,  was  eafily 
prevailed  on  to   agree  to  the  meafures  of  fecuring  their  perfons.    To  conceal  the 
intention,*  they  were  only  ordered  to  attend  the  king,  and  they  obeyed  without 
taking  the  alarm.     The  quarters  afllgned  them  in  the  innermoft  part  of  the  caftle 
created  fufpicion-,  and  they  were  advifed  by  their   friends  to  provide  for  their 
fafety  by  a  retreat,  which  they  could  eafily   have  accomplished  :  but,  reftrained 
by  a  fenfe  of  honour,  and    confident    that  his  enemies   could  make  nothing  of 
their  charge  againfl:  him,  Montmorenci   would   not    extricate  himfelf  from   the: 
hazard  at  the  expence  of  his  reputation  ;  and  De  Cofle  adhered  to  his  fentiments. 
In  three  days  they  were  made  prifoners  by  D'Auchi,  captain  of  the  king's  guard, 
and  carried  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  the  Baftile,  in  the  midft  of  the  exulta- 
tions of  the  Parifians ;  who  from  enmity  to  the  Montmorencies,  and  the  mode- 
rate Catholics,  readily  agreed  to  furnifh  an  additional  guard  of  eight  hundred 
men,  during  the  time  of  their  imprifonment.     Upon  the  fame  day  guards  were 
placed  about  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  duke  of  Anjou;  and  queen  Catha- 
rine, willing  to  make  every  thing  fecure,  and  to  lofe  no  part   of  her  triumph, 
had  taken  meafures  for  depriving  the  marefchal  D'Amville  of  his  government, 
and  feizing  his  perfon ;  but  the  grounds   of  fufpicion  given  him,  by  the  arrival 
of  D'Acier,  now  duke  of  Ufez,  in  the  province,  who  had  lately  attached  himfelf 
to  the  court,  and  was  his  adverfary,  and  by  fome  packets  intercepted,  had  fo 
forwarned  him  of  his  danger,  that  he  immediately  poffefied  himfelf  of  Mont- 
pelier,  and  three  other  towns  in  Languedoc,  without  making  any  declarations. 
Saint  Sulpice  and  trie  fecretary  Villeroy  being   fent  by  the  court  to  him,  under 
coIout  of  accomodating  the  •difienfions  of  the  province,  he  by  various   pretexts 
avoided  an  interview  with  them,  till  Martinengues  came  with  the  king's  orders 
to'feize  him,  and  to  forbid  the  military  officers  every  where  to  obey  him.     But 
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being,  by  this  time,  advifed  by  his  friends  at  court  of  the  fate  of  his  brother, 
the  marefchal,  he  prepared  to  oppofe  the  execution  of  thefe  menaces,  and  to  (land- 
on  his  defence. 

The  meafures  necefiary  to  be  taken  for  quelling  the  infureftion  of  the  Hugo- 
nots  completed  the  abfolute  fway  of  the  the  queen-mother,  by  giving  her  the 
direction  of  three  armies,  which  were  immediately  ordered  to  be  formed  in  Nor- 
mandy, Poitou,  and  Dauphine,  and  to  be  commanded  by  Matignon,  the  king's 
lieutenant  in  the  firfl  of  thefe  provinces,  by  the  duke  of  Monrpenfier,  and  his 
fon  in  the  others*.  The  count  of  Montgomery's  attempts  upon  Normandy 
being  chiefly  dreaded,  the  attention  of  the  court  was  directed  to  fruftrate  his 
defign  of  feizing  fome  of  the  maratime  towns,  the  effecting  of  which  would 
open  a  paffage  for  Englifli  or  other  foreign  fuccours,  and  might  expofe  the 
kingdom  by  the  revolt  of  places  fo  contiguous  to  the  capital.  Upon  that  fide, 
therefore,  the  greateft  diligence  was  ufed  to  draw  together  the  beft  troops.  But 
Colombiere  and  Guitri  having  furprifed  Saint  Lo  and  Domfront,  the  count 
landed  at  the  former  of  thefe  places,  and  foon  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Caranten 
and  Valognes.  While  they  were  occupied  in  ftrengthening  the  fortifications  of 
thefe  places,  Matignon,  having  with  the  utmoft  expedition  affembled  his  forces, 
advanced  into  Lower  Normandy  ;  and  after  making  a  feint  of  turning  towards 
Valognes,  fuddenly  pufhed  the  van  of  his  army  to  that  fide  of  Saint  Lo  which 
communicated  by  the  river  with  the  fea,  and  foon  Ihut  up  all  paffage  from  the 
town,  either  by  water  or  land.  Montgomery,  unprovided  with  forage  for  his 
cavalry,  and  fenfible  that  his  defence  of  a  weak  town  might  fruftrate  all  his 
other  projects,  refolved  to  force  one  of  the  enemy's  pofts,  and  to  retire  to  fome 
place  where  he  might  act  with  greater  effect.  Having  encouraged  Colombiere 
to  make  the  beft  refiftance  he  could,  he  fallied  out  with  a  hundred  and  fifty 
horfemen  in  the  night,  broke  through  feveral  guards  and  entrenchments  of  the 
royalifts,  and,  with  fcarcely  the  lofs  of  a  man,  reached  Carentan,  whence  he 
paffed  to  Domfront,  to  meet  fome  Proteftant  gentry  lately  arrived  there  from  the 
interior  parts  of  the  province.  His  departure  caufed  a  council  of  war  to  be. 
holden  by  the  Catholic  commanders,  in  which  it  was  deliberated  whether  they 
ought  to  continue  the  fiege  or  follow  him  ;  and  Matignon,  whofe  inftructions 
directed  him  to  confider  the  capture  of  Montgomery  as  a  main  object  of  his  en- 
terprize,  procured  a  determination  that,  without  raifing  the  fiege  of  Saint  Lo, . 
fuch  a  large  detachment  mould  be  made  from  the  army,  as  would  be  fufficient  to 
invert:  Domfront,  or  any  of  the  other  towns  to  which  he  might  retire.  This 
unexpected  meafure  proved  fuccefsful.  By  the  expeditious  march  of  fix  hun- 
dred cavalry  and  two  regiments  of  foot,  conducted  by  Saint  Colombe,  and  fol- 
lowed by  another  body  of  troops  under  Matignon  himfelf,  the  count,  having  no 
intelligence  of  their  approach,  was, furprifed  in  Domfront,  where  he  had  fcarce. 

*  De  Thon; 
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two  hundred  foldiers  to  form  a  garrifon,  and  among  them  feveral  of  the  gentry, 
unwilling  to  fhare  his  hazardous  fate,  began  to  .parley  with  the  Catholics,  and 
defert  to  them.  In  this  extremity,  Montgomery  performed  all  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  his  experience  and  valour,  and,  after  defending  the  town  for  fome 
days,  made  his  retreat  into  the  caftle.  Here  he  fuftained  an  affault,  and  re- 
pulfed  the  enemy  with  considerable  (laughter,  and  the  lofs  of  Saint  Colombe, 
and  fome  other  officers  of  note. 

An  anecdote  recorded  of  one  of  them  marks  the  fpirit  and  gallantry  which 
prevailed  among  the  warriors  of  thofe  times.  Having  received  a  (hot  in  his  head, 
which  deprived  him  of  fpeechj  he  went  into  the  neareft  tent,  and  made  a  fign  to. 
have  a  pen  and  paper  brought  him,  and  fitting  down  to  write  a  letter  to  his  mif- 
trefs  with  his  blood,  he  died  the  moment  he  had  finifhed  it.  By  this  time  almoft 
every  one  of  Montgomery's  companions,  as  well  as  himfelf,  had  received  wounds, 
and  their  number  was  daily  diminished  by  defercion :  unable,  therefore,  to  hold 
out  any  longer,  he,  at  length,  Surrendered  to  the  enemy.  D'Aubigne  affirms, 
that  the  count  had  only  ambiguous  promifes  of  life  and  a  fafe  difmiffion  given  him, 
while  other  hiftorians  affert  that  the  promife  was  abfolute.  To  truit  the  fmalleft 
ambiguity  was,  in  his  circumftances,  improper,  and  unworthy  of  his  fortitude ; 
he  had  reafon  to  be  convinced  of  what  he  ought  to  have  done  when  the  Catholic 
forces  returned  to  the  fiege  of  Saint  Lo.  Being  prevailed  on  by  Mati^non  to  ■ 
folicit  Colombiere  to  avoid  the  grand  affault,  and  accept  of  honourable  conditions, 
this  refolute  chieftain,  difdaining  to  be  reduced  to  the  fame  fituation  in  which  he 
faw  the  count,  reproached  him  with  not  dying  like  a  foldier  in  the  breach,  rather 
than  be  expofed  to  fuffer  like  a  criminal.  "  It  becomes  you,  indeed," — faid  he, 
in  an  ironical  tone — "  to  propofe  your  behaviour  as  a  pattern  to  me,  when  mine 
"  will  now  be  of  no  fervice  to  you.  But  I  fhall  take  care  to  teach  my  companions 
"  how  they  ought  to  die."  He,  accordingly,  took  his  ftation  in  the  middle  of 
the  breach^now  feventy  paces  in  length — -with  his  two  fons  on  each  fide  of  him  ; ; 
one  of  therh  being  twelve,  and  the  other  ten  years  old.  The  character  of  the  man, 
as  well  as  of  the  brave  commander,  was  difcovered  in  this  action.  "  In  yielding 
**  my  life  to  God," — faid  he  to  thofe  around  him— ^-"  I  at  the  fame  time  offer  to  • 
"  him  what  I  hold  deareft  in  the  world..  It  is  better  for  them  to  die  undifhononred  i 
"  and  uncorrupted  with  their  father,  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  reprobate 
"  tribe,  who  may  pervert  them."  A  ball  having  pierced  his  head,  he  foon  fell} 
and  the  breach  was  fpeedily  abandoned  by  his  followers.  Compaffion,  however, 
moved  the  Catholic  foldiers  to  fave .the  lives  of  his  forlorn  offspring.  His  death 
was  lamented  by  his  party  as  argen,eral  misfortune;  and  the  reduction  of  Saint  Lo  . 
being  foon  followed  by  that  of  Carantan  and  the  other  forts,  the  war  was  termi- 
nated in  Normandy,  and  the  count  of  Montgomery  carried  in  triumph  to  Paris ; ; 
where  he  was  foon  after-beheaded. . 

It  appears  that  the  queen-mother,  at  this  juncture,  had  made  the  feizure  of  the 
princes,  and  chief  lords,  whole  epp.ofition  fhe  feared,  her  principal  object ;  and 
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it  is  alfo  faid  by  D'Aubignc — though  the  frequency  of  fuch  accufations  requires 
that  they  mould  be  received  with  great  caution — that  (he  tried  to  end  her  military 
operations  by  a  recourfe  to  the  bale  methods  of  aflaffination  :  for  which  purpol'e 
it  was  believed,  that  Maurevel,  and  one  Saint  Martin,  were  fent  into  Poitou,  to 
make  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  La  None,  which  failed.  In  this  province  the  duke 
of  Montpenfier  having  col  letted  a  number  of  Catholic  chieftains,  with  their  fol- 
lowers, detached  Puy-Gaillard  to  invert  Tailiemont,  while  he  advanced  to  form 
the  fiege  of  Fontenai.  The  iirfl  of  thefe  places  being  taken,  the  duke  had  the 
advantage  of  befieging  the  latcer  with  his  whole  force.  But  the  brave  Saint 
Etienne  commanded  in  it,  who,  by  the  bold  fally  he  made  into  the  Catholic  camp, 
and  the  repulfe  he  gave  to  the  nrti:  affault  of  the  befiegers,  cooled  their  hopes  of 
fpeedy  fuccefs.  'At  the  fame  lime  La  Noue,  who  had  forces  fufficieni  to  make  a 
diverfion  in  favour  of  the  befieged,  though  not  to  engage  the  Catholic  army, 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  the  alarm  taken,  it  was  propofed  to  draw 
off  fome  cannon  from  the  batteries  againft  the  town,  to  fecure  the  camp  from  an 
attack;  when  Montpenfier  received  letters  from  the  queen-mother,  requiring  his 
immediate  attendance  upon  the  king,  whofe  life  was  thought  every  day  to  be  in 
imminent  danger.     The  fiege,  therefore,  w  s  raifed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  war  was  continued  with  little  intermiffion  in  Languedoc, 
where  the  flrength  of  the  Proteftan'ts  was  mod  entire ;  and  in  Dauphine,  where 
they  had  poffeffed  themfelves  of  many  places  of  importance.  The  flight  of  the 
prince  of  Conde  to  Strafburgh,  where  he  publicly  renounced  his  late  forced  abju- 
ration of  the  Proteftant  religion,  contributed  to  maintain  tjie  civil  commotions, 
and  animate  the  Hugonots  to  truft  their  fortune  to  the  decifion  of  war,  rather  than 
to  the  experienced  treachery  of  the  court.  He  gave  them  affurances  that,  after 
his  father's  example,  he  would  devote  himfelf  to  the  fupport  of  their  caufe,  for 
which  purpofe  he  was  then  endeavouring  to  procure  auxiliary  troops  from  Ger- 
many, in  hopes  that  the  levy-money  promifed  by  them  would  be  remitted.  Thore's 
letters  to  the  marefchal  D'Amville  were  no  lefs  calculated  to  excite  him  to  an  open 
rupture  with  the  court,  and  to  revenge  the  treatment  of  their  brother  as  a  violent 
ftretch  of  arbitrary  power  that  denounced  the  intended  ruin  of  their  whole  family. 
Though  the  marefchal,  naturally  flow,  and  averfe  from  appearing  in  oppofition  to 
the  authority  of  the  government,  ftill  employed  the  language  of  peace  and  fub- 
miffion,  it  was  evident  from  the  general  afpecl:  of  affairs,  that,  notwithftanding  all 
the  queen-mother  had  done  for  deftroying  the  party  of  the  malecontents,  and  re- 
preffing  the  infurreclion  of  the  Proteftants,  the  flame  of  war  and  difcord  was  too 
far  kindled  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  extinguished  by  the  utmoft  exertion  of  her 
power  and  policy. 

The  moft  unequivocal  fymptoms  of  the  king's  approaching  diffolution  had,  by 
this  time,  appeared,  and  it  is  evident  he  was  aware  of  it  himfelf,  by  allowing  letters 
patent  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  requiring  them  to  obey 
the  orders  of  his  mother,  as  being  veiled  with   his  authority,  during  his  prefent 
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mdifpofition.  "With  this  conceffion,  though  for  fome  time  expend  by  Catharine, 
he  had  hitherto  declined  to  gratify  her  ;  and  by  yielding  it  only  in  the  extremity 
of  his  diforder,  he  (hewed  a  jealoufy  and  diftruft  of  her  ufurpation  over  him, 
which  (he  had  too  long  exercifed.  His  nomination  of  her,  by  a  formal  deed, 
to  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  and  during  the  abfence 
of  his  brother,  the  king  of  Poland,  was  ftill  deferred,  till  the  thirtieth  of  May, 
when  he  was  feized  with  the  molt  violent  pains.  The  conflict  between  his  youthful 
ftrength  and  the  fatal  power  of  his  difeafe,  threw  him  into  the  mod  violent  con- 
vulfions,  during  which  the  blood  iffued  through  the  pores  of  his  (kin,  in  almoffc 
every  part  of  his  body.  He  expired  in  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which-the  letters 
of  regency  were  framed,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fourteenth 
of  his  reign. 

Impetuous,  violent,  choleric,  vindictive  and  cruel,  Charles  difgraced  by  his 
actions  the  throne  of  his  anceftors  ;  yet,  when  the  frailty  of  human  nature  is  con- 
fidered,  fome  extenuation  muft  be  allowed  even  for  the  vices  of  youth.  No 
parent's  fettering  hand  had  fown  the  feeds  of  virtue  in  his  infant  mind  ;  all  thofe 
generous  feelings  which  are  the  fources  of  true  benevolence,  and  give  dignity  to 
man,  were  carefully  fuppreffed  by  an  unnatural  mother,  whofe  chief  object,  was 
to  render  her  fon  a  prodigy  of  diflimulation.  In  the  execution  of  this  deteftable 
plan,  fhe,  too  fatally,  fucceeded ;  and  (he  lived  to  behold  the  dreadful  effects  of 
her  own  wickednefs. 

The  negative  virtues  of  fobriety  and  temperance  Charles  certainly  poffeffed :  his 
apprehenfion  was  quick :  his  difcernment  acute  :  his  elocution  nervous  and  mafcu- 
line :  and  in  all  the  martial  exercifes  of  the  age,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  eminently 
drilled.  He  had  a  tafte  for  the  fine  arts,  which  appeared  incompatible  with  the 
morofenefs  and  cruelty  of  his  temper :  he  not  only  rewarded  the  genius  of  the 
poet  Ronfard,  but  wrote  verfes  in  his  praife,  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  mafter  he 
admired.     He  alfo  compiled  a  book  on  his  favourite  amufement  of  the  chace. 

Charles  caufed  a  fmith's  forge  to  be  erected  in  his  palace,  where  he  amufed  him- 
felf  with  the  fabrication  of  gun-barrels,  horfe-chains,  and  other  pieces  of  fmith's 
work.  He  piqued  himfelf  on  his  talent  of  imitating,  with  the  greateft  nicety,  the 
various  coins  in  circulation,  fuch  as  the  crown,  the  double  ducat,  and  the  teftoon. 
When  he  (hewed  one  of  them  to  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  for  his  approbation  ; 
"  Ah,  Sir," — faid  the  prelate — f  you  can  do  whatever  you  pleafe,  -for  you  always 
■*'  carry your  pardon  in  your  own  pocket." 

For  fome  time  before  his  death  .-he  is  faid  to  have  expr-effed  the  deeped -remorfe 
for  the  maffacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  and  for  the  other  acts  of  violence  towhich 
he  had  been  infligated  by  his  mother.  On  his  death-bed- he  difplayed  the  fentiments 
of  a  king,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  He  (poke  feelingly  of  fhe-fitua- 
•tion  of  princes  during  their  minority ;  "and  faid,  "  that  he  was  betterpleafed  to  die 
"  without  an  heir,  than  to  leave  the  kingdonrto  an  infant,  at  a  time  when -France; 

flood  in  need  of  a  man  to  redrefs  her  .numerous  calamities."     By  his  queen, 
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Elizabeth  of  Auftria,  he  left  a  daughter,  who  furvived  him  but  a  fliort  time.  By 
his  miftrefs,  Mary  Toucher,  daughter  to  a  lieutenant  of  the  police  at  Orleans,  he 
hadonefon,  who  full  enjoyed  the  title  of  grand  prior,  and  afterwards  that  of 
count  d'Auvergne.  Charles  was  entombed  with  little  ceremony  ;  and  before  the 
funeral  convoy  reached  Saint  Denis,  it  was  deferted  by  all  the  followers,  except 
Brantome,  and  four  other  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  the  guard  of 
archers. 

In  the  laft  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  the  revenues  produced  only 
eight  millions,  fix  hundred  thoufand  livres ;  the  mark  of  filver  being  feventeen 
livres,  and  that  of  gold  two  hundred. 


HENRY    THE    THIRD. 


A.  D.  1574-]  CHARLES,  by  his  widow  Elizabeth,  left  only  one  daughter, 
who  furvived  him  about  four  years,  and  Elizabeth  herfelf  retired  into  the  do- 
minions of  her  father  the  emperor  Maximilian;  while  Catharine  affuming  the 
power  which  the  deceafed  monarch's  laft  words  had  conferred  on  her,  difplayed 
thofe  abilities  which  arofe  in  proportion  to  the  emergency  of  her  fituation.  She 
clofely  guarded  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  duke  of  Alencon,  with  the  mare- 
fchals  de  Montmorenci  and  de  CofTe  ;  Ihe  negociated  a  truce  with  the  Hugonots, 
raifed  new  levies  among  the  Swifs  and  Germans,  difpatched  repeated  meffengers 
to  haften  the  journey  of  the  king  of  Poland,  and,  impatient  of  delay,  fet  out  for 
the  city  of  Lyons  to  meet  him. 

On  receiving  the  welcome  news  of  his  brother's  deceafe,  Henry  fecretly  quit- 
ted Poland,  and  haflily  fled  from  the  throne  to  which  he  had  been  fo  lately  elecl- 
ed ;  before  the  tidings  were  publicly  known,  or  his  defigns  could  be  impeded, 
he  had  reached  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  and  was  entertained  at  Vienna  by  Max- 
imilian with  magnificence  ;  thence  he  directed  his  courfe  through  the  territories  of 
the  Venetians,  relied  a  few  days  in  Turin ;  and  a  little  more  than  three  months 
from  the  death  of  Charles,  embraced  his  mother  at  Lyons,  and  received  from 
her  hands  the  reigns  of  government. 

I11  his  early  youth  Henry  had  difplayed  the  promife  of  uncommon  abilities ;  his 
manners  were  infinuating,  his  perfon  graceful,  his  countenance  beautiful ;  and  his 
people  regarded  with  the  molt  partial  expectations  the  hero  of  Jarnac  and  Mont« 
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contour  ;  but  the  meridian  of  hi*  fame  was  ill  calculated  to  correfpoud  with  the 
luftre  of  his  dawning  glory,  and  his  fubjefts  foon  difcerned  a  monarch,  irrefolute, 
inconftant,  indolent,  and  voluptuous;  mingling  devotion  with  fenfuality,  and 
alrernately  governed  by  the  licentious  minions  of  his  court,  or  by  bigoted  priefts 
who  aiTumed  the  direction  of  his  confcience. 

Though  he  releaied  from  confinement  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  brother 
the  duke  of  Alencon,  he  frill  continued  to  obferve  their  fteps  with  the  mod:  vigi- 
lant jealoufy :  but  the  cares  of  government  were  only  confidered  fecondary  to 
thofe  of  love  ;  his  paflion  for  the  princefs  of  Conde  blazed  forth  with  increafe  of 
violence.  Reafon,  decency,  and  honour,  in  vain  oppofed  its  progrefs,  and 
Henry  was  already  determined  to  diffolve  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  the  prince 
of  Conde,  and  to  raife  her  to  his  bed  and  throne,  when  his  defigns  were  brokea 
by  the  unexpected  (trcke  of  death  ;  that  princefs,  in  the  pride  of  beauty  and 
youth,  fuddenly  expired  ;  while  the  royal  lover,  devoting  himfelf  to  all  the 
luxury  of  forrow,  attefted  the  ardour  of  his  affection,  by  remaining  feveral  days 
infenfible  to  the  language  of  confolation,  and  obftinately  rejecting  whatever  food 
was  offered  him. 

From  this  trance  he  was  awakened  by  the  reprefentations  of  his  miniflers,  and' 
the  firft  aft  of  fovereighty  was  to   reftore  to  the   duke  of  Savoy  feveral   places 
which  the  French  1 L ill  retained  in  Piedmont.     But  the  impolicy  of  this  meafure 
was  forgotten  in  the  fuperior  imprudence  of  his  refolution  to  profecute  the  war 
againft  the  Hugonots.    The  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  whofe  fatal  counfels  influenced 
the  ifrefelute  mind  of  Henry,   furvived  not  to  behold    the  fcenes  of  flaughter 
which  he  had  planned  ;   and  the  marefchal  D' Amville,  informed  of  the  royal  de- 
termination, boldly  erected:  the  ftandard  of  oppofition,  and  fupported  in  Langue-- 
doc  the  principles  of  Calvanifm.     The  prince  of  Conde  previous  to  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Ninth,  had  efcaped  to  Strafburg,  and  abjured  the  Catholic  religion; 
he  now  returned  to  join  the  forces  of  the  confederates  ;  while  the  duke  of  Alen-- 
9011,  inflamed  by  wild  ambition,  deferted  the  court  and  armed  againft  his  bro- 
ther. 

A.  D.  1575]     Amidft  the  ftorms  which  threatened  his  throne  on  every  fide, 
the  king  was  crowned  at  Rheims  by  the  cardinal  of  Guife,  and  the  next  day  be- 
ftowed  his  hand  on  Louifa,  daughter  to  the  count  0/  Vaudemont,  of  the  houfe 
of  Lorrain.     The  war  with  the  Proteftants-  was  maintained  with  various  fuccefs. 
The  duke  of  Guife  acquired  frefh  laurels  by   the   defeat  of  a  confiderable  body 
of  German  auxiliaries ;    but  Lefdiguieres   eftablilhed  himfelf  in  Dauphine,  and 
the  queen  mother,  alarmed  at  his  progrefs,  releafed  the  marefchals  de  Coffe  and 
Montmorenci,  and  prevfiled'on  the  latter  to  negociate  a  truce.     It  was  concluded 
for  fix  months  only,  and  the  towns  of  Niort,  Saumur,  laCharite,  Mefieres,  St, 
Jean  d'Angeli,  and  Coignac,  were  furrendered  to  the  reformed,  as  pledges  for ■■: 
their  fecurity  ;  while   Henry  endured  a  frelh  mortification  from  abroad,  by  the; 
determination  of  the Polifh  diet  to  chufe  anew  fovereign,  and  to  place  the  crown. 
on  the  head  of  the  prince  of  Tranfylvania.. 
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A.  D.  1576.]  In  the  late  commotions,  the  king  of  Navarre  had  affected  to 
remain  an  unconcerned  fpectator  ;  he  now  feized  the  favourable  moment  of  flight, 
efcaped  to  his  government  of  Guienne,  and  openly  profeffed  again  the  tenets  of 
Calvinifm  ;  the  duke  of  Alenijon  again  refumed  his  intrigues;  the  prince  of  Conde 
appeared  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  Germans  ;  and  the  boundlefe  ambi- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Guife,  who  commanded  the  Catholic  army,  was  equally  for- 
midable to  Henry  with  the  daring  defigns  of  the  confederates.  Thus  alike  fearful 
of  victory,  or  defeat,  he  fubfcribed  a  peace,  by  which  the  reformed  were  allowed 
the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  with  the  reftriction  of  not  preaching  within  two 
miles  of  Paris,  or  any  place  where  the  court  refided ;  chambers  of  juftice  were 
erected  in  every  parliament,  confining  of  equal  numbers  of  Catholics  and  Protef- 
tants,  the  memory  of  Coligni  and  his  aflbciates  were  honourably  reftored,  and 
the  fafety  of  the  Hugonots  was  confirmed  by  the  ceffion  of  eight  fortified  towns. 

To  gratify  his  brother,  the  king  had  ceded  to  him  the  countries  of  Anjou, 
Touraine,  and  Berri,  with  the  title  of  duke  of  the  former  :  the  prince  of  Conde 
was  to  have  the  government  of  Picardy  ;  Lefdiguires,  and  d'Amville  in  Dauphine 
and  Languedoc  aflumed  an  haughty  independency  ;  the  Germans,  raifed  by  prince 
Gafimir,  were  permitted  to  live  at  free  quarters  in  the  bifhopric  of  Langres ;  and 
Henry  beheld,  with  indignation,  great  part  of  his  dominions  parcelled  out  amongfl 
his  Proteftant  fubjects,  and  their  formidable  allies-;  but  a  more  fatal  blow  to  his 
authority  originated  in  the  jealoufy  of  the  Catholics,  who,  irritated  by  the  late 
favourable  conditions  granted  to  the  Galvinifls,  formed  themfelves  into  a  league, 
and  chofe  as  their  protectors  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain.  Henry,  though 
fenfible  of  the  melancholy  degradation,  by  the  advice  of  his  minifters,  declared 
himfelf  the  head  of  this  affociation,  and  by  the  importunities  of  the  leaguers  was 
foon  compelled  to  refcind  the  late  edict  of  pacification. 

A.  D.  1577,  1579-1  While  the  king  was  immerfed  in  fenfual  enjoyments,  his 
fubjects  experienced  all  the  miferies  which  attend  a  weak  and  divided  adminiflra- 
tion.  The  religious  enmity  of  the  Catholics  and  Hugonots  was  repeatedly  fuf- 
pended  by  treaties,  which  as  they  were  made  without  faith,  were  broken  without- 
hefitation.  But  amidft  the  fcenes  of  dark  intrigue  and  open  violence,  which  for 
three  fucceflive  years  difhonoured  and  afflicted  the  kingdom,  the  virtues  of  the 
young  king  of  Navarre  attained  to  maturity,  and  burfl  forth  with  an  increafe  of 
luflre  which  eclipfed  his  rivals,  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  beholders,  and  confirmed 
the  hopes  of  the  Calvinifts,  whofe  religious  tenets  he  profeffed.  -In  the  treaty  of 
Nerac,  he  had  baffled  the  artifices  of  the  vily  Catherine.;  and  on  the  fubfequent 
violation  of  that  treaty,  he  furprifed  the  town  of  Cahors  ;  forced  open  the  gates ; 
and  though  the  governor,  with  undaunted  courage,  maintained,  during  five  days, 
an  obftinate  and  unprecedented  conflict  in  the  ftreets,  the  valour  of  the  king  of 
Navarre  triumphed  over  every  difficulty,  and  planted  at  daft  the  banners  of  .hii 
party  on  the  ramparts  of  that  city. 
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It  was  not  alone  in  France  that  religious  rancour  had  kindled  the  flames  of  civil 
war.  The  gloomy  light  was  beheld  with  horror  through  the  Netherlands ;  and 
the  unrelenting  Philip,  feconded  by  the  zeal  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  had  involved 
"numbers  of  his  Flemilh  fubjecls  in  exile,  torture,  and  death.  The  illuftrious 
birth  and  memorable  fer vices  of  the  counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  could  not  preferve 
them  from  an  ignominious  fate  ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange  only  efcaped  the  perfidy 
of  his  fovereign,  and  the  flroke  of  the  executioner,  by  an  hafty  retreat  into  Ger- 
many. He  foon  returned  to  aroufe  his  countrymen  to  the  defence  of  their  civil 
and  religious  freedom ;  and  the  Flemings,  oppreffed  by  the  fuperior  forces  of 
Spain,  fought  new  refources  in  foreign  alliances,  and  addreffed  themfelves  to  the 
duke  of  Anjou.  The  fovereign'.y  of  the  Low  Countries  was  tco  fplendid  an  allure- 
ment to  be  refilled  by  a  prince  vain,  rafh,  and  ambitious  ;  bis  ardour,  at  the  fame 
time,  was  inflamed  by  the  hopes  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the 
queen  of  England,  defirous  of  refilling  the  tyranny  of  Philip,  yet  cautious  of 
committing  herfelf  to  open  hoftilities,  embraced  the  opportunity,  by  the  moft 
flattering  declarations,  of  exciting  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  defence  of  the 
Flemings. 

A.  D.  15S0.]  But  before  the  duke  could  embark  in  this  enterprife,  it  was  firft 
neceflary  that  he  fhould  at  leafl  fufpend,  if  not  extinguilh,  the  flames  of  civil 
<difcord  which  raged  through  the  kingdom  of  France.  His  proffered  mediation 
was  readily  accepted  by  Henry,  who  by  alternately  profeffing  to  patronife  each,  had 
loft  the  confidence  of  both  factions,  and  beheld  his  Catholic  fubjecls  range  them- 
felves under  the  banners  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  while  the  Proteftants  avowed  their 
open  attachment  to  the  king  of  Navarre.  Both  had  exhaufted  their  ftrengt'h  in 
various  efforts,  without  either  acquiring  an  afcendancy  ;  and  a  treaty  was  quickly 
concluded,  notwithstanding  the  oppofition  of  the  prince  of  Conde-,  which  con- 
firmed the  former  edict  of  pacification,  and  left  the  Poteftants  in  poffeffion  of  the 
cautionary  towns  for  fix  years. 

A.  D.  1 58 1.]  The  duke  of  Anjou  had  fcarcely  unfurled  his  ftandard,  before 
it  was  joined  by  the  flower  of  French  chivalry ;  and  at  the  head  of  twelve  thoufand 
foot,  and  four  thoufand  horfe,  he  marched  to  the  relief  of  Gambray,  which  was 
inverted  by  the  army  of  Philip,  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Parma ;  that  prudent 
general  retired  at  the  approach  of  this  new  antagonifl,  who  entered  Cam  bray  in 
triumph,  was  faluted  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  protecior  of  their  freedom ;  and 
after  reducing  Cateau  Cambrefis,  embarked  for  England,  to  folicit  the  hand  and 
fupport  of  Elizabeth. 

A.  D.  1582,  1583.]  From  that  queen  he  received  the  moil  gracious  reception; 
.and  though  her  prudence  afterwards  retraced  the  promifes  which  fee  had  been 
betrayed  into  by  his  flattery  and  importunity,  flie  furnilhed  him  with  a  confiderable 
fum  of  money,  and  a  numerous  fleet,  to  fecond  his  enterprifes  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. He  was  reinforced  from  France  by  the  duke  de  Montpenfier,  and  the 
marefchal  Biron,  with  a  body  of  feven  or  eight  thoufand  men  ;  but  his  own  ca- 
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price  and  perfidy  difappointed  the  ambitious  hopes  which  he  had  entertained  ;  and 
ne  refolved,  by  making  himfelf  mailer  of  thofe  towns  into  which  his  troops  had 
been  admitted,  to  opprefs  that  liberty  which  he  was  fummoned  to  protect.  His 
defigns  could  not  efcape  the  penetrating  eye  of  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  his  treach- 
erous attempt  on  Antwerp  was  repulfed  by  the  valour  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  gates 
of  the  other  cities  were  fliut  againft  him  ;  his  troops  were  affailed  by  famine  and 
difeafe ;  and  though  the  prudence  of  the  prince  of  Orange  affe&ed  an  apparent 
reconciliation,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  with  a  broken  conftitution,  retired  to  France, 
deferted  by  his  friends,  and  derided  by  his  enemies. 

A.  D.  1584.]  Though  Henry  ever  afterwards  regarded  with  contempt  the  abili- 
ties and  defigns  of  his  brother,  his  own  conduct  was  equally  deftitute  of  decency, 
policy,  or  judgment.  He  bellowed  on  his  favourite,  the  duke  of  Joyeufe,  the 
fupreme  direction  of  affairs,  and  raifed  him  to  an  alliance  with  the  throne,  by 
uniting  him  in  marriage  to  the  filler  of  his  queen.  Balls,  banquets,  and  religious 
proceffions,  confumed  thofe  treafures  which  might  have  been  fuccefsfully  employed 
in  repreffing  the  riling  influence  of  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  duke  of  Guife  ; 
the  latter  by  his  intrigues  had  drawn  from  his  retirement  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who, 
tranfported  with  the  hopes  of  retrieving  his  loft  reputation,  entered  into  the  views, 
and  engaged  to  fecond  the  plans  of  the  houfe  of  Lorraine  ;  but  ever  fickle  and 
capricious,  he  foon  repented  of  this  new  enterprife ;  he  flew  to  court,  proftrated 
himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  and  revealed  the  confpiracy  in  which  he  had  em- 
barked. Henry  received  him  with  tendernefs,  and  difmified  him  to  Chateau 
Thierri,  where  a  rapid  decline  foon  terminated  a  life,  flained  by  levity,  perfidy, 
and  profligacy. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  difconcerted,  but  did  not  extinguilh,  the 
daring  projects  of  the  houfe  of  Lorraine.  The  three  brothers,  the  duke  and  car- 
dinal of  Guife,  with  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  openly  placed  themfelves  at  the  head 
of  the  league,  and  inflaming  the  people  with  the  dread  of  an  heretic  fovereign, 
avowed  their  refolution  to  transfer  the  pretenfions  of  the  king  of  Navarre  to  his 
uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  a  zealous  papift,  but  who,  incapable  from  age 
and  weaknefs  of  holding  the  reins  of  government  himfelf,  was  to  deliver  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Guife.  Henry  was  foon  apprifed  of  the  intentions 
of  the  confederates,  by  the  duke  d'Epernon,  who  fhared  his  favour  with  Joyeufe, 
he  preffed  the  kiug  of  Navarre  to  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  eilablilhed  church,  and 
as  next  prince  of  the  blood,  to  remove  the  only  objection  that  could  be  urged 
againft  his  fucceflion ;  but  the  king  of  Navarre  was  deaf  to  the  arguments  of 
d'Epernon  ;  and  though  his  friend  Pleflis  Mornay,  by  publilhing  his  fentimenls, 
confirmed. the  Hugonots  in  their  opinion  of  his  conflancy,  he  unfortunately  afforded 
a  plaufible  pretence  to  the  league,  who  openly  reviled  their  fovereign  as  treating 
with  heretics,  and  entered  into  a  clofe  alliance  with  Spain  ;  by  a  treaty,  figned  at 
joinville,  they  agreed,  in  return  for  certain  pecuniary  fupplies,  on  the  death  of 
Hemy  the  Third,  to  acknowledge  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  as  king,  to  enforce  the 
council  of  Trent  through  France,  and  to  reduce  Cambray  to  the  yoke  of  Philip. 
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The  court  of  Rome  entered  into  the  views  of  the  confederates,  and  functioned 
by  her  holy  authority  the  ambition  of  the  Guifes.  The  impatience  of  their  new 
ally  the  king  of  Spain,  compelled  them  to  take  the  field  before  they  had  affembled 
their  adherents  ;  with  a  feeble  army,  fcarce  exceeding  five  thoufand  men,  the  duke 
of  Guife  occupied  Verdun,  but  was  repulfed  from  Metz  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
duke  d'Epernon.  The  loyalty  of  the  marefchal  Matignon  preferved  Bourdeaux  ;. 
and  though  Marfeilles  was  furprifed  by  the  league,  it  was  next  day  recovered  by 
the  arms  of  the  royalifts.  Had  Henry  at  this  moment  refumed  that  fpirit  which 
he  formerly  difplayed  in  the  fields  of  Jarnac  and  Moncontour,  he  might  have 
eftablilhed  his  tottering  throne,  and  chafed  the  duke  of  Guife  from  his  dominions  : 
but  alternately  the  flave  of  pleafure  and  fuperftition,  he  was  no  longer  capable  of 
any  great  or  arduous  enterprife  ;  he  concluded  a  peace  on  the  moft  diihonourable 
terms,  with  thofe  very  rebels  whofe  prefumption  he  might  have  chaftifed  ;  and 
agreed,  at  the  imperious  voice  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  to  compel  the  Proteftants 
to  reftore  the  cautionary  towns  that  they  had  received,  to  annul  all  ediSs  in  their 
favour,  and  to  devote  his  troops  and  treafures  to  the  fervice  of.  the  league. 

A.  D.  1585.3  With  terror  and  aftonifbment  the  king  of  Navarre  he^rd  the 
fatal  conditions,  which  menaced  his  own  fucceffion,  and  placed  an  empty  fceptre 
in  the  hand  of  Henry.  That  monarch  foon  experienced  that  the  moft  fatal  event 
of  war  ought  to  have  been  preferred  to  an  ignominious  peace.  His  capital  could 
no  longer  be  confidered  as  his  own.  A  council  of  fixteen  citizens  of  Paris,  nomi- 
nated by  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  infulted  their  fovereign,  and  filled  the- 
ftreets  with  confufion.  A  gleam  of  hope  broke  in  from  the  court  of  Rome  ;.  Sixtus 
the  Fifth,  who  had  fucceeded  to  the  apoftolical  throne,  launched  the  fpiritual  thun- 
ders on  the  heads  of  thofe  who  had  prefumed  to  arm  againft  the  crown.  But 
governed  only  by  a  temper  turbulent  and  affuming,  he  increafed  the  public  anarchy 
by  excommunicating  foon  after  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  prince  of  Conde,  and 
all  their  adherents.  The  Proteftants  weakened  and  opprefled  fought  fhelter  in. 
Guienne  and  Dauphine ;  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  prince  of  Conde, 
embraced  as  their  only  means  of  fafety  the  calamities  of  war.  The  latter,  after 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  relieve  Angiers,  was  forced  to  difperfe  his  troops,  and-, 
with  difficulty  efcaped  to  England. 

A.  D.  1586.]  Five  armies  levied  in  the  name  of  the  king  threatened  with; 
their  numbers  to  overwhelm  the  fmall  band  of  Proteftants.  The  moft  numerous- 
was  entrufted  to  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  who  entered  Guienne, 
and  harrafTed  his  forces  in  thefruitlefs  purfuitof  the  king  of  Navarre  ;  three  more,, 
led  by  d'Epernon,  Joyeufe,  and  Matignon,  were  equally  unfuccefsful.  But  the- 
duke  of  Guile  extended  his  fame  and  conquefts  in  Champagne  and  Burgundy,, 
and  confirmed  hy  his  exploits  the  confidence  of  the  league.  Yet  the  people  loud- 
ly murmured  at  the  new  taxes  which  were  impofed  for  the  continuanceof  the  war. . 
The  return  of  the  prince  of  Conde  with  troops  and  money  from  England,  and  his: 
finbfequent  fuccefs  in  Saintonge,  allowed  them  not  to  expecY  a  fpeedy  conclufion  of  i 
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it ;  the  marefchal  Biron,  indeed,  recovered  feveral  places  from  the  reformed, 
but  he  maintained  at  the  fame  time  an  auftere  referve  towards  the  leaguers ;  while 
d'Amville,  who,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  was  become  marefchal  Montmoren- 
ci,  affumed  in  Languedoc  the  tone  of  independence,  declared  himfelf  the  head 
of  a  third  party  attached  to  the  ancient  conftitution  in  church  and  ftate,  and  while 
he  fliled  the  Proteftants  heretics,  he  treated  the  leaguers  as  rebels. 

A.  D.  1587.]  Each  day  diminifhed  the  remnant  of  authority  which  the  king 
continued  to  poffefs,  and  encreafed  the  difficulties  of  his  fituation ;  on  one  fide 
the  Germans  and  Swifs  prepared  to  pour  their  fources  into  France  and  join  the 
troops  of  the  king  of  Navarre  ;  on  the  other  Henry  equally  dreaded  the  leaders 
of  the  league,  and  confidered  the  duke  of  Guife  his  moft  formidable  enemy.  His 
favourite  Joyeufe,  accompanied  by  the  flower  of  the  French  nobility,  was  defeat- 
ed and  flain  at  Coutras  .  In  that  action,  which  nrfl  crowned  the  Hugonots  with 
decihve  vi&ory,  the  king  of  Navarre  difplayed  all  the  qualities  which  diftinguilh 
the  foldier  and  the  general ;  but  his  inability  to  fupport  his  troops  prevented  him 
from  improving  his  advantage  ;  he  was  compelled  to  difband  his  forces ;  and 
with  the"  impatience  of  a  lover,  he  haftened  to  lay  his  laurels  at  the  feet  of  his 
miftrefs. 

The  prince  of  Conde  foon  after  expired  at  St.  Jean  d'Angeli  of  poifon  :  a  crime 
•which  was  imputed  to  his  confort,  but  whofe  innocence  was  vindicated  by  a  public 

trial. 

The  Germans  and  Swifs,  hopelefs  of  joining  their  allies,  fixed  and  received  the 
price  of  their  retreat ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  delivered  from  the  dread  of 
foreign  invafion,  determined  to  reduce  Henry  to  the  moft  mortifying  infignifi- 
cance,  and  to  veft  the  fole  adminiftration  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Guife.  In 
purfuance  of  this  defign,  they  prefented  a  memorial,  in  which  they  required  the 
king  to  declare  openly  for  the  league,  to  revive  the  council  of  Trent,  to  eftablifh 
the  inquifition,  and  to  extirpate  herefy.  Though  Henry  could  not  entirely  reprefs 
his  indignation,  he  yet  promifed  to  confider  their  requefts.  But  alarmed  at  their 
infolence,  he  obferved  with  a  vigilant  eye  their  conduct,  and  meditated  vindicat- 
ing his  dignity  by  furprifing  the  whole  council  at  once  ;  from  this  defign  he  was 
diffuaded  by  Catharine  ;  and  his  imprudence  in  feverely. reproaching  and  boldly 
menacing  a  fa&ion  which  he  fuffered  to  efcape  with  impunity,  ferved  only  to  in- 
flame the  enmity  of  the  leaguers,  who  now  fummoned  the  duke  of  Guife  to  their 
fupport. 

A.  D.  1588.]  Contrary  to  the  exprefs  command  of  his  fovereign,  the  duke 
of  Guife  entered  Paris  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens,  and  demanded  an 
audience  of  the  king.  Incapable  of  refufing,  yet  deeply  wounded  by  repeated 
infults,  Henrv  recalled  his  former  refolution,  and  declared  that  the  moment  of 
interview  fhould  be  the  laft  of  his  prefumptuous  fubjecl.  The  tears  and  remon- 
flrancesof  Catharine  again  interpofed.  The  indignant  features  of  the  monarch 
proclaimed  the  conflict  within  ;  he  fternly  accufed  the  duke  of  fedition,  treafon, 
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and  the  mo  ft  daring  defigns  againft  his  life  and  throne.  The  duke  of  Guife, 
fenfible  of  his  danger,  endeavoured  to  dii'arm  his  rage  by  fubmiflion  ;  he  was 
fuffered  to  retire  in  fecurity;  but  convinced  of  the  hazard  he  had  incurred, 
and  hopelefs  of  any  fincere  reconciliation,  he  immediately  determined  on  the 
moft  decifive  meafures. 

The  angry  countenances  of  the  Parifians  betrayed  the  fecret  emotions  of 
their  minds,  and  foretold  the  aproaching  tempeft.  Six  thoufand  of  the  troops, 
whofe  fidelity  Henry  could  depend  upon,  had  received  orders  to  enter  the  capi- 
tal. Their  ready  appearance  was  the  fignal  of  general  infurreclion  ;  the  citizens 
by  myriads  quitted  the  inftruments  of  their  peaceful  occupations  to  afllime  the 
weapons  of  war.  The  guards  were  aftonifted,  overwhelmed,  and  difarmed  ; 
but  amidft  the  tumult,  while  Catherine  engaged  the  duke  in  an  artful  negociation, 
Henry  quitted  his  palace,  efcaped  through  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries,  and 
furveying  his  capital  with  the  eye  of  offended  majefty,  declared  he  would  never 
enter  it  again  but  through  a  breach  in  the  walls. 

From  Paris  Henry  retired  to  Chartres,  and  publicly  appealed  to  his  fubje&s 
from  the  infolence  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  leaguers.  He 
was  anfwered  by  manifeftos  which  breathed  the  fpirit  of  fedition  inflamed  by 
religious  rancour.  Yet  while  the  mutual  accufations  of  both  parties  feemed  to 
allow  no  other  decifion  but  that  of  arms,  the  mediation  of  Catherine  was  again 
accepted,  and  Henry  was  once  more  in  appearance  reconciled  to  a  fubjeft  whom 
he  hated  and  feared.  The  firmnefs  of  the  parliament,  and  the  levity  of  the 
Parifians,  had  influenced  the  duke  of  Guife  to  liften  to  terms  of  accomodation  ; 
while  Henry  was  impreffed  with  dread  by  the  formidable  preparations  of  the 
king  of  Spain.  By  the  articles  of  the  new  treaty,  the  duke  of  Guife  was  con- 
ftituted  lieutenant  of  the  French  armies ;  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  was  declared 
firft  prince  of  the  blood;  and  the  fevereft  penalties  were  denounced  againft.  the 
fubjects  of  France  who  had  prefumed  to  deviate  from  the  ancient  and  eftablifhed 
church.  On  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty,  the  duke  of  Guife  waited  on  the  king 
at  Chartres,  and  was  received  with  marks  of  refpect  and  confidence  that  feemed 
to  proclaim  the  moft  fincere  reconciliation. 

Yet  amidft  thefe  public  teftimonies  of  regard,  Henry  continued  to  nourifn  a 
latent  thirft  of  vengeance,  and  was  determined  to  inflitl  on  the  duke  the  juft 
but  tardy  punimment  of  his  prefumption.  Exafperated  at  the  ignominious  con- 
eeiTions  into  which  the  counfels  of  his  mother  had  betrayed  him,  he  for  ever 
■excluded  her  from  his  confidence.  He  aflembled  the  ftates  at  Blois  ;  and  though 
he  beheld "himfelf  furrounded  by  the  partifans  of  the  league,  he  addreffed  them 
in  a  bold  and  animated  fpeech,  difplayed  the  diftrefs  to  which  he  was  reduced, 
and  glanced  at  the  feditious  practices  of  the  houfe  of  Lorraine.  Language  fo  un- 
expected ftruck  the  duke  of  Guife  with  aftonimment ;  he  r emonftrated  ftrongly 
againft  the  infinuations  it  conveyed,  and  Henry  was  compelled,  before  it  was 
circulated  abroad,  to  foften  the  moft  obnoxious  pafTages. 
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To  this  mortification  fucceeded  intelligence  the  moft  alarming  :  he  was  inform- 
ed that  his  afpiring  fubjedr.  held  a  fecret  -and  treafonable  correfpondence  with  the 
duke  of  Savoy;  he  perceived  that  the  ftates  were  determined  to  declare  the  king 
of  Navarre  by  name  incapable  of  the  fucceffion ;  and  that  his  own  repofe,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  could  only  be  eftabliflied  by  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Guife.  He  fummoned  in  this  exigency  the  few  friends  in  whofe  fidelity 
and  fecrecy  he  could  truft ;  the  number  and  quality  of  them  convey  to  us  fome 
idea  of  his  forlorn  fituation  ;  and  the  cabinet  council  of  the  fovereign  of  France 
was  compofed  of  the  marefchal  d'Aumont,  Nicholas  and  Lewis  d'Angennes,  and 
Beauvais  Nangis.  The  firll  advifed  the  king  to  arreft  the  princes  of  Lorraine  ; 
but  Henry  was  fenfible  that  fuch  an  attempt  would  only  ferve  to  inflame  fubje&s 
too  powerful  for  reftraint ;  and  the  reft  concurred  in  encouraging  him  to  extin- 
guifli  the  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Guife  with  his  life. 

In  the  execution  of  this  defign,  Henry  diiplayed  the  fame  calm  diffimulation  as 
had  characterifed  his  brother  Charles ;  Grillon,  who  commanded  the  royal  guards, 
and  who  was  celebrated  for  his  perfonal  courage,  was  firft  applied  to  to  ftrike 
the  fatal  blow  ;  but  with  a  dignity  of  mind  equal  to  his  valour,  he  replied  that 
his  rank  and  fervices  allowed  him  not  to  play  the  executioner.  "  I  will  chal- 
"  lenge  the  duke,"  continued  he,  "  and  if  permitted,  endeavour  to  kill  him 
**  fairly  with  my  fword."  The  king  received  his  refufal  with  a  good  grace  ;  and 
only  recommended  to  him  fecrecy.  He  now  fixed  on  Loignac,  the  firft  gentle- 
man of  his  bed-chamber,  who  readily  accepted  the  commiffion,  and  was  joined 
by  a  felecl:  number  of  Gafcons  whom  the  duke  d'Epernon  had  introduced  for 
theimmedite  prote&ion  of  the  king's  perfon. 

Yet  the  adherents  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  ever  anxious  and  vigilant  were  foon 
apprifed  that  fome  dark  defign  was  meditated,  and  their  leader  was  repeatedly 
admoniflied  that  he  ftood  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  But  relying  on  that  for- 
tune which  hitherto  had  invariably  attended  him,  and  imprefied  with  a  ftrong  but 
miftaken  idea  of  Henry's  timidity,  he  determined  to  attend  the  council  he  was 
fummoned  to.  As  he  entered  the  cabinet  of  the  king,  through  a  long  and 
gloomy  paflage,  he  was  affailed  by  the  daggers  of  Loignac  and  his  afiociates. 
Six  poniards  at  once  were  plunged  in  his  bofom  ;  and  exclaiming  with  a  deep  j 
groan,  "  My  God,  have  meTcy  on  me  !"  he  fell  breathlefs  on  the  floor.. 

Thus  perifhed  Henry  duke  of  Guife  the  viftim  of  his  own  inordinate  ambition. 
Though  his  talents  appear  not  to  have  equalled  thofe  of  his  father,  his  courage,, 
magnanimity,  and  infinuating  addrefs  endeared  him  to  the  citizens  of  Paris,  over 
whom  hi&  influence  was  uncontrouled.  His  brother  the  cardinal  of  Guife,  more 
vi  Ment,  but  lefs  enterprifing,  was  involved  in  his  deftruftion  ;  and  Henry  the 
moment  he  was  informed  of  the  fate  of  the  former,  paffed  into  the  apartment 
of  the  queen  mother,  and  acquainting  her  with  the  event,  added,  "  I  am  now  a 
"  king,  madam,  and  have  no  competitor,  for  the  duke  of  Guile  is  no  more." 
Catherine,  without  blaming  or  commending  the  action,  only  coldly  afked,  if  he 
h  ad  confidered  the  confequences. . 
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A.  D.  1589."]  That  princefs  had  been  for  fome  time  confined  to  her  bed  by 
a  fevere  indiipofition  ;  accuftomed  to  the  fupreme  direction  of  affairs,  her  haughty 
temper  could  ill  brook  the  referve  that  for  fome  time  the  king  had  maintained 
towards  her  :  the  pangs  of  difeafe  were  rendered  more  intolerable  by  the  agita- 
tion of  her  mind  :  As  her  end  approached,  her  eyes  were  opened  to  a  juft  fenfe 
of  the  infidious  policy  which  fhe  had  fo  long  and  fo  fatally  purfued  ;  in  her  lad 
moments  fhe  exhorted  Henry  to  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  princes  of  his  blood, 
particularly  the  king  of  Navarre,  whole  fincerity  fhe  declared  fhe  had  conftantly 
experienced ;  and  to  reftore  the  tranquillity  of  France,  by  allowing  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  the  Proteflant  religion.  In  her  feventieth  year  fhe  funk  into  the  grave,, 
and  efcaped  by  a  timely  death  beholding  the  deftruftion  of  her  laft  and  favou- 
rite fon. 

The  king  was  foon  convinced  how  neceffary  it  was  for  him  to  adopt  the  dying 
councils  of  Catherine.  On  the  fate  of  the  Guifes,  the  crowd  that  had  attended 
him  to  Blois  haftily  difperfed  ;  the  multitude  abhorred  him,  the  majority  of  his 
nobles  were  combined  againft  him,  his  favourites  on  whom  he  had  profufedly 
lavilhed  his  treafures  deferted  him,  and  the  clergy  whom  he  had  blindly  reveren- 
ced publicly  reviled  him.  All  zealous  Catholics  were  armed  againft  him  5  the 
citizens  of  his  capital  rejected  his  authority,  and  chofe  the  duke  of  Aumale  as 
their  governor  ;  the  doctors  of  the  Sarbonne  openly  abfolved  his  fubjefts  from 
their  allegiance ;  and  the  council  of  union,  compofed  of  forty  members,  affum- 
ing  a  fovereign  power,  conftituted  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  brother  to  the  late  ■ 
duke  of  Guife,  lieutenant-general  of  the  ftate  royal  and  crown  of  France ;  a 
dignity  pompous,  abfurd,  and  before  unknown  ;  their  zeal  would  even  have  ex- 
tended to  him  the  title  of  king,  had  not  this  caution  induced  him.  to  decline  the 
dangerous  pre-eminence.  Rouen,  and  the  greateft.  part  of  Normandy  declared 
for  the  league  ;  Lyons,  Thouloufe,  Marfeilles,  Aries,  and  Toulon,  with  the 
provinces  of  Brittany  and  Auvergne  embraced  the  fame  party  ;  the  Spanifh  am- 
baffador  repaired  to  Paris,  and  nouriihed  by  his  gold  the  factious  councils  of  the 
capital ;  while  pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth  fulminated  his  thunders  againft  the  affaffins 
of  the  duke  of  Guife,  and  involved  the  king  in  the  fentance  of  excommunica-- 
tion." 

While  Henry  forlorn  and  defponding  contemplated  the  gloomy  and  diftra&ed 
profpecl  before  him,  a  ray  of  hope  broke  in  from  the  honourable  and  difintereft- 
ed  attachment  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  ;  thefe  haftened  to  devote  to  his  fervice 
their  lives  and  fortunes  ;  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  dukes  d'Epernon 
and  Ne vers,  and  the  marefchai '  Montmorenci ;  a  reconciliation  was  effected  be- 
tween the  kings  of  France  and  Navarre  ;-  and  the  former  inverted  in  Tours  by 
the  duke  of  Mayenne,  after  defending  the  fuburbs  with  the  fame  gallantry  as  he 
had  difplayed  in  early  life,  was  relieved  by  the  latter,  who  preffed  forwards  with  t 
his  troops  to  his  afliftance,  and  difdained  when  he  joined  the  royal  ftandard  to  ex-, 
tort  from  the  neceflities  of. the  king  any  conditions  for  his  own  advantage.  Large- 
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levies  were  diligently  raifedin  Switzerland  and  Germany  ;  yet  the  mind  of  Henry, 
aniidft  the  hope  of  returning  fortune,  feemed  continually  oppreffed  by  the  fpiri- 
tual  cenfures  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  it  required  the  utmoft  addrefs  of  the 
king  of  Navarre  to  animate  his  drooping  fpirits :  "  Let  us,  fire,"  faid  that  prince 
with  his  ufual  vivacity,  "  march  to  Paris,  and  if  we  are  victorious,  we  fhall  be 
"  eafily  abfolved."  The  council  was  approved — their  fuperior  forces,  joined  by 
the  Swifs  and  Germans,  fwept  the  revolted  towns  in  their  progrefs  ;  and  fwelled 
by  fuccefs  to  near  forty  thoufand  men,  on  the  laft  of  July  they  inverted  the  capital 
of  France. 

The  duke  of  Mayenne,  with  four  thoufand  regular  foldiers,  endeavoured  to 
confirm  the  courage  and  constancy  of  the  inhabitants  :  but  Henry  urged  the  fiege 
with  inceffant  ardour  ;  within  the  walls  the  royalifts-  were  ftill  numerous  ;  and 
Paris  m-uft  foon  have  been  reduced  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  her  fove- 
reign,  had  not  the  punifliment  which  her  feditious  and  turbulent  citizens  had  fo 
long  provoked  been  averted  by  the  dagger  of  affainnation.  James  Clement,  a 
Jacobin  friar,  and  native  of  Sens,  of  itrong  paffions  but  weak  intellects,  had  ea- 
gerly liftened  to  the  treafonable  and  daring  difcourfes  which  the  popular  preach- 
ers of  the  league  daily  thundered  from  their  pulpits.  A  difpofition,  naturally 
gloomy  and  fanatical,  was  inflamed  to  defperation  by  thefe  intemperate  ha- 
rangues ;  and  either  impelled  by  that  fanguinary  fuperftition  that  ftrongly  marks 
the  times,  or  prompted  by  perfons  of  fuperior  rank,  who  viewed  in  the  return 
of  Henry  their  own  dellruclion,  he  determined  by  cTne  fatal  ftroke  to  extinguish 
the  enemy  of  the  pope,  and  of  the  Catholic  religion.  With  a  paffport  procured 
tinder  falfe  pretences  from  the  count  de  Brienne,  one  of  the  king's  generals  then 
a  prifoner,  and  a  letter  forged  from  the  prefident  Harlay,  who  at  that  time  was 
confined  in  the  Baftile,  he  fet  out  from  Paris  for  St.  Cloud,  the  royal  quarters  ; 
on  the  road  he  met  the  attorney-general,  and  informing  him  that  he  had  fome  im- 
poitant  intelligence  to  communicate  to  the  king  in  perfon,  he  was  entertained  by 
that  officer  at  his  houf \  who  alfo  engaged  to  procure  him  an  audience  of  Henry. 

The  next  morning  he  was  accordingly  introduced  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented his  letters ;  but  while  Henry  was  attentively  occupied  in  the  perufal  of 
them,  Clement  iuddenly  plunged  a  knife,  that  he  had  concealed  in  his  fleeve,  in 
the  bowtls  of  his  unhappy  fovereign.  The  wounded  monarch  inftantly  drew  it 
out,  and  twice  flruck  with  it  the  aflaffin  ;  the  attorney-general,,  with  a  blow  of  his 
iword,  extended  him  on  the  floor  ;  and  the  imprudent  zeal  of  two  of  the  royal 
guards  immediately  difpatched  him. 

•Henry  at  ftrft  had  flattered  himfelf  that  his  wound  was  not  mortal  ;  but  fre- 
quent faintings  foon  convinced  him  of  his  approaching  end,,  and  he  prepared  to 
meet  it  with  a  fortitude  and  compofure  worthy  of  his  high  fituation.  He  fummon- 
ed  to  his  prefence  the  king  of  Navarre,  whom  he  tenderly  embraced  and  declared 
his  lawful  fucceffor ;  he  exhorted  the  nobility  to  acknowledge  and  fupport  their  new 
fovereign — and  expired  the  next  morning  in  the  fixteenth  year  oi  his  reign,  and 
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(be  thirty-ninth -of  his  age.  In  him  was  finally  extinguifhed  the  race  of  Valois  ; 
and  his  widow  Louifa,  of  the  houfe  of  Lorrain,  after  lamenting  the  untimely 
fate  of  her  confort,  whole  tendernefs  fhe  had  invarably  experienced,  retired, 
amidft  the  diffractions  of  her  bleeding  country,  to  linger  through  a  life  of  twelve 
years  of  blamelefs  obfcurity. 


HENRY    THE    FOURTH 


BY  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  fceptre  of  France  was  transferred 
from  the  houfe  of  Valois  to  that  of  Bourbon,  and  placed  in  the  band  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  the  firft  monarch  of  that  family.  The  religious  commotions  which 
fo.long  had  agitated  France,  had  afflicted  alfo  great  part  of  Europe.  The  pru- 
dence of  Elizabeth  had,  indeed,  fecured  the  internal  tranquillity  of  England — 
but  the  tempeft  had  raged  with  redoubled  violence  in  Scotland — the  amiable,  but 
•unfortunate  Mary,  who  had  fought  fhelter  in  Britain  from  the  fury  of  a  rude, 
haughty,  and  turbulent  people,  inflamed  with  fanguinary  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of 
Calvinifm,  had,  after  the  farce  of  a  public  trial,  perifhed  on  the  fcaffold  the  vic- 
tim of  the  female  jealoufy  of  Elizabeth.  To  avenge  her  death,  the  king  of  Spain 
filled  his  ports  with  naval  preparations  ;  but  his  fleet,  which  from  the  fize  of  his 
fhips,  and  the  ample  manner  in  which  they  were  equipped,  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Invincible  Armada,  was  defeated  by  the  lighter  veffels  and  fuperior  dexterity 
of  the  Englifh .;  and  the  remnant  of  an  armament,  on  which  the  treafures  of  the 
Indies  and  America  bad  been  profufely  lavifhed,  mattered  by  the  winds  and  waves, 
and  purfued  by  the  triumphant  navy  of  Elizabeth,  efcaped  with  difficulty  into  the 
ports  of  Spain. 

To  the  vaft  continet  of  America,  difcoveredby  the  daring  genius  of  Columbus, 
and  reduced  to  fubjeftion  by  the  arms  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  Philip  had  fome 
time  fince  added  the  dominions  of  Portugal.  The  people  of  that  country  had 
firft  of  all  the  Europeans  defpifed  the  narrow  and  beaten  trad  of  navigation,  boldly 
committed  themfelves  to  the  wide  expanfe  of  the  ocean,  eftablifhed  their  colonies 
en  the  coaft  of  Africa,  founded  new  cities  in  Afia,  and  planted  Brazil,  in  Ameri- 
ca, a  valuable  fettlement  of  which  they  ftill  retain  poffeffion.  But  their  monarch 
Sebaftian,  impelled  by  frantic  zeal  and  romantic  valour,  had  perifhed  waging  a 
fruitlefs  war  in  Africa  againft  the  difciples  of  Mahomet;  his  crown  paned  to  his 
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uncle  Don  Henry,  a  cardinal  and  a  prieft  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Henry,  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  Philip,  feconded  by  the  armies  of  Spain  and  the  experience  of  Alva, 
triumphed  over  the  feebler  efforts  of  his  competitors,  and  annexed  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  to  the  dominions  of  Spain. 

But  this  acceflion  of  ftrength  had  not  enabled  that  monarch  to  fubdue  the  re- 
volted provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to  bend  to  the  yoke  the  ftubborn  minds 
of  the  Flemings.  A  people  naturally  obftinate  and  perfevering,  were  confirmed 
in  their  oppofition  by  that  very  cruelty  which  had  been  exerted  to  reduce  them  ; 
their  habitual  phlegm  was  quickened  by  the  fire  and  commanding  genius  of  Wil- 
liam prince  of  Orange ;  feveral  years  had  now  been  confumed  in  the  important 
conflict  ;  and  Philip,  exafperated  by  refiftance,  extended  his  enmity  to  the  re- 
formed beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  dominions  ;  he  regarded  with  dread  a  Proteft- 
ant  prince  on  the  throne  of  France  ;  and  was  determined  clofely  to  conned  himfelf 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  league ;  while  Elizabeth,  intent  on  extirpating  the  Catho- 
lic religion  from  every  country  in  Europe  to  which  her  power  and  influence  could 
reach,  was  prepared  to  fupport  a  king  whofe  religious  principles  were  fimilar  to 
her  own. 

A.  D.  1589.]  Such  were  the  ftate  and  inclinations  of  the  twomoft  powerful 
potentates  in  Europe,  when  the  ftroke  of  afiaffination  difmifed  Henry  the  Third 
from  a  turbulent  and  ignominious  reign.  His  fucceffor,  Henry  the  Fourth,  who 
had  completed  his  thirty-fifth  year,  and  was  equally  adorned  with  all  the  fplendid 
qualities  of  mind  and  body,  eloquent  in  council,  intrepid  inaction,  fertile  in  re- 
fources ;  a  great  general,  an  undaunted  foldier,  and  a  penetrating  ftatefmen,  be- 
held in  a  moment  a  profpeft  prefented  to  his  view,  which,  as  it  might  kindle  the 
ambition  of  the  coldefl,  was  fufficient  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  moft  afpiring 
fpirit.  The  crown  of  France,  his  right  by  defcent,  was  the  object  of  his  hopes; 
but  innumerable  objects  ftill  oppofed  the.  peaceable  pofTeflion  of  it.  He  was  in- 
deed, at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army,  but  the  greatefl  part  of  his  troops,  as 
well  as  of  his  fubje&s,  confifted  of  Catholics  ;  his  capital  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  faction  formidable  by  their  numbers,  and  daring  in  their  defigns  :  his  coffers 
were  empty  ;  and  the  moft  fertile  provinces  of  France  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  the  league. 

The  Swifs  guards,  with  their  colonel  Sanci,  firfl  faluted  Henry  as  their  fove- 
reign  ;  the  marefchal  Biron  affured  him  of  his  fidelily  ;  the  principal  Catholics, 
Bellegarde,  D'o,  Chateauvieux,  d'Entragues,  and  Dampierre,  who  had  attach- 
ed themfelves  to  the  fortunes  of  the  late  king,  were  induced  to  declare  themfelves 
in  favour  of  the  prefent ;  but  the  duke  d'Epernon,  under  pretence  of  refenting 
the  little  deference  that  was  fhown  to  him,  retired  with  the  troops  more  immediate- 
ly under,  his  command,  and  firfl  communicated  to  the  camp  the  contagious  fpirit 
of  difaftection. 

The  duke  of  Mayenne,  in  Paris,  was,  on  this  critical  occafion,  at  leaft  as. 
much  embarraffed  as  Henry  ;  but  in  a  fuuation  the  moft  delicate,  he  conducted 
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himfelf  with  dignity  and  judgment,  and  juftified  the  favourable  opinion  which  his 
party  entertained  of  his  abilities.  He  declined  the  dangerous  title  of  king,  which 
he  was  earneniy  folicited  to  accept ;  he  rejected  a  propofal  that  was  made  ""to  offer 
the  crown  to  Philip  of  Spain  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  exhorted  the  people  of 
France  to  live  and  die  in  the  Catholic  religion,  and  as  the  king  of  Navarre  was 
an  heretic,  to  acknowledge  as  their  fovereign  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon. 

The  defertion  of  the  duke  d'Epernon  was  foon  followed  by  that  of  the  mod  zea- 
lous Catholics ;  and  Henry,  fenfible  of  the  daily  diminution  of  his  forces,  retired 
from  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  flowly  directed  his  march  toward  Normandy.     The 
governor  of  Dieppe  opened  the  gates  of  that  city,  and  readily  admitted  his  fove- 
reign ;  the  officer  to  whom  the  league  had  entrufted  Caen,  difplayed  the  fame  • 
difinterefted  loyalty;  the  acquifition  of  two  places  ftrongly  fortified,  and  provided 
with  numerous  garrifons,  which  might  long  have  refilled  the  efforts  of  the  roval . 
army,  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  king  ;  who   was  now  able  to  preferve  a  free 
communication  with  England,  the  only  power  he  could  depend  upon  for  effectual i 
affiftance. 

The  duke  of  Mayenne  was  equally  confcious  of  the  importance  of  the  revolted,: 
towns  ;  the  zeal  of  the  Parifians  profufely  fupplied  him  with  every  pecuniary  aid  ; 
he  drew  large  levies  of  foldiers  from  Lorrain ;  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  thirty 
thoufand  men,  he  advanced  towards  Normandy,  and  threatened  to  overwhelm 
the  royal  forces,  fcarce  amounting  to  feven  thoufand,  and  to  reftore  Dieppe  to  the 
authority  of  the  league  ;  his  fuperior  numbers  in  either  enterprife  muft  have  infured 
fuccefs,  had  he  rapidly  preffed  forwards ;  but  naturally  cautious  and  flow  in  all  his 
motions,  his  dilatory  march  afforded  Henry  leifure  to  fhelter:  himfelf  under  the 
walls  of  Arques.  In  that  pofition  he  was  attacked  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  who, 
after  feveral  ineffectual  attempts  on  the  intrenchments  of. the  royalifts,  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  with  the  lofs  of  above  fix  hundred  men. .  The  fatisfaction  of  Henry 
at  having  repelled  fo  formidable  an  antagonift,  was  heightened  by.  the  welcome 
intelligence,  that  the  Swifs  cantons,  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  the  queen  of 
England,  had  acknowledged  him  as  king;  and  by  the  junction  of  four  thoufand  i. 
foldiers  whom  Elizabeth  had  difpatched  to  his  fupport. . 

With  this  reinforcement,  and  with  the  troops  which  the  count  of  Soiffons  the 
dukes  of  Orleans  and  Longueville,  the  marefchals  Biron  and  Aumont,  led  to  his 
■afliftance,  Henry  determined  once  more  to  appear  before  the  gates  of  Paris,  and 
endeavour  tofurprife  the  unguarded  capital. .  By  rapid  marches  he  outftripped  the 
intelligence  of  his  defign  ;  and  the  Parifians  were  aftonifhed  and  intimidated  by 
the  hoftile  appearance  of  a  monarch,  whom  they  expected  to  have  beheld  led  : 
through  the  jtreets,  a  captive  to  the  victorious  arms,  of  the  league.  He  infulted 
the  fuburbs  ;  cut  in  pieces  above  thirteen  hundred  of  the  troops  of  the  league  • 
and  would  probably  have  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  capital,  had  not  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  at  that  critical  moment,  entered  Paris  on  the  oppofite  fide ;  prudence 
allowed  Henry  no  longer  to  perfift  in  befieging  a  city,  always  formidable  from.the 
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number  of  lis  inhabitants,  and  now  defended  by  an  army  more  numerous  than  his 
own  ;  he  retired  to  Tours,  while  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  in  Paris,  folemnly  pro- 
claimed as  king  the  captive  cardinal  of  Bourbon;,  by  the  title  of  Charles  the  Tenth  j 
in  the  name  of  this  pageant  of  royalty,  who  was  himfelf  a  prifoner  to  Henry,  the 
duke  diffolved  the  council  of  union,  whofe  intemperate  meafures  and  fecret  in- 
trigues with  Spain  he  had  long  difapproved ;  and  with  the  afiiftance  of  a  privy 
council,  nominated  by  himfelf,  and  devoted  to  his  will,  affumed  the  fupreme  ad- 
miniftration  of  affairs. 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  defcended  by  his  mother  from  Francis  the  Firft,  had  not 
hefitated,  on  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third,  to  urge  his  pretenfions  to  the  vacant 
throne  ;  fenfible  of  the  weaknefs  of  his  claim,  amidft  the  general  confufion,  he 
endeavoured  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  Provence  and  Dauphine  :  he  was  baffled  by  the 
fkill  and  vigilance  of  Valette,  elder  brother  to  the  duke  d'Epernon,  who  facri- 
ficed  his  fortune  and  his  life  in  the  fervice  of  his  fovereign ;  while  the  duke  him-- 
felf,  without  publicly  acknowledging  the  authority  of  Henry,  acted  with  fpirit 
and  fuccefs  againft  the  league.  , 

A.  D.  1590.]  The  duke  of  Mayenne,  after  the  retreat  of  Henry  from  Paris, 
had  reduced  Pontoife,  twice  inverted  Meulan,  and  twice  retired  on  the  approach 
of  that  monarch.  The  king,  in  return,  with  an  army  of  twelve  thoufand  men, 
laid  fiege  to  Dreux  ;  and  the  walls  were  already  fhaken  by  his  attacks,  when  he 
was  informed  that  the  army  of  the  league,  reinforced  by  the  prince  of  Parma, 
.and  confifting  of  fixteen  thoufand  veteran  foldiers,  was  advancing  towards  him. 
He  immediately  defilted  from  the  hopelefs  enterprise,  and,  determined  to  hazard 
a  deciflve  engagement,  potted  himfelf  at  Yvri,  on  the  banks  of  Eure.  The  duke 
of  'Mayenne  ftill  wifhed  to  avoid  commiting  the  fortune  of  his  party  to  the  fate 
of  a  fmgle  day  ;  but  his  own  irrefolution  was  vanquifhed  by  the  reproaches  of 
the  citizens  of  Paris,  and  by  the  daring  counfels  and  prefumptuous  vaunts  of 
count  Egmont,  whofe  father  had  perifhed  the  victim  of  the  jealoufy  of  Philip, 
and  of  the  cruelty  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  Yet  the  fon  had  difplayed  undaunted 
zeal  and  unihaken  loyalty  in  the  caufe  of  the  tyrant ;  and,  inflamed  with  religi- 
ous enmity  towards  the  reformed,  had  been  detached  by  the  prince  of  Parma 
to  the  Ripport  of  the  Catholic  arms.  He  boafted  that  the  cavalry  which  he  led 
were  able  alone  to  encounter  and  vanquifh  the  royal  army ;  and  the  duke  of 
Mayenne  reluctantly  yielded  to  his  impetuous  courage.  The  conflict  was  long 
obftinately  maintained;  but  the  fuperior  genius  of  Henry  at  length  prevailed. 
Count  Egmont,  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  detachment,  perifhed  on  the  field  ; 
two  thoufand  five  hundred  of  the  leaguers  were  involved  in  the  fame  fate ;  and 
the  duke  of  Mayenne,  after  having  difcharged  the  feveral  duti  s  of  a  genet  al 
and  a  foldier,  efcaped  with  difficulty  from  the  fword  of  the  conqueror.  The 
Swift,  who  amidft  the  general  rout  alone  prefeived  their  ranks  and  reputation, 
confented  to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  the  king  ;  but  Henry  was  prevented  from 
immediately  improving  his  advantage  by  the  diftreffed  ftate  of  his  finances  ;  he 
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fullered  himfelf  to  be  amufed  by  a  fallacious  negociation,  and  it  was  not  till  near 
two  months  afterwards  that  he  marched  to  and  blocked  up  the  city  of  Paris. 

About  this  time  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  his  competitor  for  the  crown,  funk 
into  the  grave,  expreffing  in  his  laft  moments  his  regard  for  his  fuccefsful  rival, 
andconfcious  of  the  interefted  views  of  thofe  who  had  effected  to  elevate  him  to 
a  throne ;  yet  his  name  for  feveral  years,  after  his  death,  was  ufed  to  fanction 
the  defigns  of  the  league,  and  to  nourifh  the  flame  of  rebellion.  The  Parifians 
ftill  difplayed  the  fame  implacable  emnity  towards  their  fovereign  ;  and  the  duke 
of  Nemours,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  capital,  diftinguilhed  him- 
felf by  his  valour  and  conduct.  Even  the  ecclefiaftics  on  this  occafion  forgot  the 
peaceable  tenets  of  their  religion  ;  and,  emerging  from  the  gloom  of  the  cloyfter, 
formed  themfelves  into  a  regiment  under  the  command  of  the  legate  of  the  court 
of  Rome.  This  holy  corps  would  have  added  but  little  real  ftrength  to  the  caufe 
in  which  it  armed  ;  and  Paris  derived  more  effectual  advantage  from  the  humani- 
ty of  her  fovereign,  whom  it  continued  thus  obftinately  to  refift ;  famine  and 
peftilence  began  already  to  ftalk  at  large  through  theftreets ;  and  the  duke  of  Ne- 
mours, to  avoid  the  inftant  confequences  of  the  former,  commanded  the  aged 
and  infirm  to  leave  the  city  ;  had  Henry  refufed  a  paffage  through  his  lines  to 
thefe  unhappy  wretches,  it  is  more  than  probable  his  capital  muft  have  furren- 
dered  ;  but  his  natural  clemency  prevailed  over  the  fuggeftions  of  ambition  ;  and 
he  rejected  the  counfels  of  his  officers,  who  advifed  him  to  drive  them  back  with 
the  fword  ;  yet  even  this  could  only  for  a  fhort  time  alleviate,  but  not  extinguilh 
their  mifery  ;  the  cry  of  peace,  or  bread,  refounded  through  the  ftreets,  and  the 
refolution  of  the  duke  of  Nemours  muft  have  yielded  to  the  clamours  of  a  ravenous 
and  diforderly  multitude,  when  the  fainting  fpirits  of  the  leaguers  were  again  re- 
vived by  the  approach  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne  and  the  prince  of  Parma. 

In  the  fpace  of  the  laft  month  famine  had  confumed  above  thirty  thoufand  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris ;  each  feeling  of  nature  was  overborne  by  the  preffure  of 
•Immediate  diftrefs  ;  at  the  imperious  call  of  hunger,  mothers  are  reported  to  have 
prolonged  a  guilty  life  by  feeding  on  the  difmembered  limbs  of  their  offspring. 
With  mingled  horror  and  companion,  Henry  turned  from  his  polluted  capital  ; 
and  impatient,  amidft  the  tumult  of  battle,  of  -effacing  from  his  mind  the  inhu- 
man feenes  he  had  witneffed,  directed  his  march  towards  the  prince  of  Parma ; 
that  able  commander  at  Meaux  had  joined  the  duke  of  Mayenne  with  fourteen 
thoufand  foot  ;md  three  thoufand  horfe,  and  their  confederate  forces  compofed  an 
army  of  twenty-four  thoufand  infantry,  and  near  twelve  thoufand  cavalry  ;  but 
the  fole  object,  of  the  prince  was  to  relieve  Paris,  and  he  determined  to  accomplish 
it,  if  poffible,  without  hazarding  a  general  engagement.  To  a  defiance  from  the 
king  of  France,  to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  the  kingdom  by  a  decifjve  action, 
he  coolly  replied,  that  he  was  accuftomed  to  fight  only  when  he  thought  proper 
himfelf,  and  not  when  it  was  convenient  for  his  enemies  ;  and  by  a  feries  of  fkilful 
■iterations,  which  commanded  the  admiration  of  Henry  himfelf,  he -eluded  the 
Vol.  III.  rK 
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vigilance  of  his  adverfary  ;  Stormed  within  his  very  fight  the  walls  of  Lagni,  fwept 
away  the  garrifons  of  St.  Maur  and  Charenton,  and  once  more  poured  plenty  into 
the  famifhed  capital. 

Though  Henry  himfelf  could  not  but  applaud  the  fkill  and  conduct  of  the 
prince  of  Parma,  yet  his  generous  fpirit  was  feverely  mortified  by  the  disappoint- 
ment. Paris  was  ravifhed  from  his  grafp,  at  the  moment  that  his  hand  was  ftretch- 
ed  out  to  receive  it ;  the  fuperior  dexterity  of  his  antagonist  had  wounded  his  re- 
putation, and  evaded  his  endeavours  to  force  him  to  a  battle — his  own  army  was 
greatly  weakened  by  ficknefs  and  the  fatigues  of  a  long  campaign — the  ravaged 
country  could  no  longer  fupply  the  neceffary  fubfiftence — his  exchequer  was  ex- 
hausted— the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  ferved  him  at  their  own  expence,  were 
difcontented  and  impatient  to  depart — and  he  was  compelled,  though  reluctantly, 
to  embrace  the  only  expedient  that  remained  :  he  retired  to  Saint  Denis,  difband^ 
ed  the  greateSt  part  of  his  forces,  diSmiffed  his  principal  adherents  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  provinces  in  which  their  intereft  lay,  and  with  a  flying  army  of  his  beft 
troops  prepared  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  prince  of  Parma. 

That  general,  after  the  relief  of  Paris,  at  the  requeSt  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  league,  inverted  Corbeil;  which,  though  defended  with 
gallantry,  was  taken  by  affault.  The  prince,  to  found  the  inclinations  of  the 
Catholic  leaders  towards  the  king  of  Spain,  propofed  to  garrifon  it  with  his 
Walloon,  or  Italian  troops ;  but  this  offer  was  rejected  with  indignation  by  the 
duke  of  Mayenne  and  his  confederates ;  and  their  manner  of  refufal  clearly  dis- 
covered their  jealoufy  and  fufpicion  of  Philip.  The  prince  confirmed  in  his 
opinion,,  that  the  moment  was  not  yet  arrived  of  avowing  the  ambitious  defigns 
of  his  mafter,  and  influenced  ftill  more  by  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  the 
fickly  ftate  of  his  troops,  the  want  of  money  and  provifions,  determined, 
notwithstanding  the  importunities  of  the  Catholic  chiefs,  to  return  into  the 
Netherlands;  and  to  leave  the  contending  parties  to  exhauft  their  Strength,  in 
mutual  animofity,  in  hopes  their  weaknefs  hereafter  would  deliver  them  an  eafy 
prey  to  Spain. 

Left  the  Catholics  might  be  overpowered  in  his  abfence  by  the  fuperior  genius 
of  the  king  of  France,  the  prince  left  for  their  fupport  a  body  of  fix  thoufand 
men,  and  with  the  reft  of  his  troops  began  his  march  towards  the  Netherlands ; 
but  he  was  fenfible  that  So  enterprifing  a  commander. as  Henry,  however  his 
weaknefs  had  compelled  him  to  remain  a  peaceable  Spectator  of  his  late  opera- 
tions, would  not  fail  to  obferve  his  retreat  with  a  vigilant  eye.  That  he  might 
accomplifh  without  lofs  this  arduous  defign,  he  drew  up  his  army  in  four  divi- 
sions, and  marched  always  in  order  of  battle  ;  the  country  through  which  he 
paffed  was  diligently  in  the  morning,  reconnoitred  by  his  light  cavalry,  and  his 
army  each  night  was  Secured  by  Strong  entrenchments. 

The  moment  that  Henry  was  informed  of  the  intended  route  of  his  adver- 
fary, he  collected  a.fmall  but  felecl  body  of  troops;  and  impatient  to  efface  hi» 
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difg'race  before  Paris  and  Lagni,  continually  hovered  round  and  harrafled  the 
forces  of  Spain  ;  his  bravery  and  vigilance  were  difplayed  in  incefiant  attacks ; 
but  in  the  paflage  of  the  river  Aine  his  ardour  precipitated  him  amidft  the  thick- 
er! of  the  enemy,  and  he  mult  either  have  perilhed,  or  furrendered  to  the  multi? 
tude  that  furrounded  him,  had  he  not  been  difengaged  by  the  active  gallantry 
of  baron  Biron,  fon  to  the  marefchal ;  yet  his  danger,  inftead  of  depreffing,  feemed  . 
only-to  inflame  his  enterprifing  fpirit.  The  length  of  the  march,  the  badnefs  of 
the  roads,  and  the  advanced  i'eafon  of  the  year,  all  contributed  to  fecond  his  at- 
tempts, and  to  encreafe  the  diftrefs  of  the  enemy  ;  but  every  obftacle  vanifhed 
before  the  prudence  and  ikill  of  the  prince  of  Parma;  and,  without  any  confider-- 
.able  lofs,  he  triumphantly  conducted  his  troops  into  the  province  of  Hainault. 

The  mortification  of  Henry  at  beholding  his  rival  thus  efcape  with  impunity, , 
was  encreafed  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  Provence,  and  by  the  un- 
feafonable  death  of  pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth.  The  former  reduced  Frejus  and  An- 
tibes,  and  entered  Aix  in  triumph ;  the  latter  expired  at  the  moment  that  he  had 
determined  to  break  with  the  Spaniards,  and  to  urge  by  arms  the  claim  of  the 
court  of  Rome  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  Urban  the  Seventh,  his  tranfient 
fucceflbr,  within  a  few  months  funk  alfo  into  the  grave  ;  and  ths  vacant  apoftoli- 
cal  chair  was  filled  with  Gregory  the  Fourteenth,  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  and  the 
mod  implacable  enemy  of  Henry,  He  inftantly  declared  that  monarch  an  here- 
tic, abfolved  his  fubje&s  from  their  allegiance,  unlefs  they  emitted  the  impious 
party  they  had  efpoufed. 

A,  D.  1591-]  But  the  magnanimity  of  Henry  feemed  to  rife  in  proportion 
to  the  difficulties  that  prefented  themfelves ;  baffled  in  repeated  attempts  to  fur- 
prife  the  city  of  Paris,  he  ftill  maintained  his  fuperiority  in  the  field  ;  a  fnpply 
of  money  and  ammunition  from  England  enabled  him  foon  after  to  befiege 
Chartres.  In  the  reduction  of  that'  city  Francis  de  Coligni,  fon  to  the  celebrated 
admiral,  difplayed  qualities  which  promifed  even  to  furpafs  thofe  of  his  father ; 
and  his  death  foon  after  was  univerfally  deplored  by  the  Calvanifts,  who  were 
permitted  to  behold,  and  to  lament  the  lofs  of  his  virtues.  From  the  acquifition . 
of  Chartres,  the  king  directed  his  attacks  to  Noyon,  which  was  compelled  to  • 
furrender  even  in  the  fight  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne. 

The  efcape  of  the  young  duke  of  Guife  from  the  caflle  of  Tours,  in  which 
he  had  been    confined  ever  fince   his   father's   death,    increafed  the  number  of 
Henry's  enemies ;  but  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  on  his  fide,  found  himfelf  almoft 
equally  embarraffed  with  thofe  who  profeffed  themfelves  his  moft  zealous  friends. 
The  council  of  fixteen  had  again  aflumed  the  government  of  the   capital ;  and 
inflamed  with  religious  and  political  fury,  had  caufed,  on  a   frivolous   charge,., 
and  without  the  form  of  atrial,  the  prefktent,  and   two  of  the  counfellors,  to  > 
be  feized  and  executed. .    On  information  of  this  outrage,  the  duke  of  Mayenne, , 
with  a  felecT:  body  of  troops,  haflily  returned  from  Picardy ;  feverely  reproach- 
ed .the   council  for  their  infolence  and  temerity  ;  and  as  an  example  to  the  reft, 
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commanded  four  of  the  moft  guilty  to  be  inftantly  hung  up  in  his  hall.  The 
furvivors,  intimidated  by  the  fate  of  their  companions,  gladly  withdrew  to  their 
original  obfcurity. 

The  forces  of  Henry  had  been  fwelled  by  fixteen  thoufand  Germans,  levied 
by  the  vifcount  du  Turenne,  and  were  reinforced  by  four  thoufand  Englifh 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Eflex  :  and  the  king  of  France,  with  an  army  of 
nearly  thirty  thoufand  horfe  and  foot,  laid  fiege  to  Rouen,  the  capital  of  Nor- 
mandy. That  city  was  defended  with  the  higheft  intrepidity  and  fkill  by  the 
Sieur  de  Villars ;  buc  there  was  little  probabilty  that  he  would  be  long  able  to 
refift  fo  formidable  a  force,  directed  by  fo  able  a  commander  as  Henry.  The 
duke  of  Mayenne,  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  this  important  place,  folicited  the 
afliftance  of  the  king  of  Spain  ;  and  the  prince  of  Parma  was  again  commanded 
to  enter  France,  and  endeavour  to  preferve  Rouen. 

He  began  his  march  about  the  middle  of  December,  and  his  army,  when 
joined  by  that  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  might  confift  of  twenty-five  thoufand 
infantry,  and  fix  thoufand  cavalry.  Henry  informed  of  his  approach,  and  un- 
willing to  relinquish  his  hopes  of  a  city  which  he  daily  expected  would  capitulate, 
left  his  foot  to  profecute  the  fiege,  and  with  his  horfe  advanced  to  retard  the 
progrefs  of  the  prince.  But  his  ardour  on  this  occafion  precipitated  him  into  a 
danger  the  moft  lively  and  imminent ;  having  with  four  hundred  horfe  out- 
ftripped  the  reft  of  his  fquadrons,  he  fell  in  with  the  van  of  the  Spaniards,  near 
.the  town  of  Aumale.  Thefe  he  charged  and  repulfed ;  and  purfued  his  ad- 
vantage till  he  deeply  engaged  himfelf  with  the  adverfe  ranks;  for  fome  time 
he  continued  fighting  defperately,  till  wounded  in  the  reins,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  companions  killed  by  his  fide,  he  effected  a  retreat,  which  it  would  have 
been  imponible  for  him  to  have  accomplifhed,  had  not  the  prince  of  Parma, 
fufpicious  of  an  ambufcade,  called  oft"  his  troops. 

The  forces  of  the  confederates,  though  inceffantly  haraffed  and  repeatedly 
attacked,  had  now  penetrated  within  two  days  march  of  Rouen,  when  they  were 
furprifed  by  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  the  governor  had  availed  himfelf  of 
the  abfence  of  the  king,  fallied  from  the  town,  and  deftroyed  the  works  and  cut 
in  pieces  great  numbers  of  the  befiegers  ;  marefchal  Biron  himfelf,  who  com- 
manded, was  wounded,  and  Villars,  who  afpired  to  the  glory  of  raifing  the 
fiege  without  the  afliftance  of  the  Spaniards,  added,  that  if  his  garrifon  was 
reinforced,  he  expected  to  defend  the  town  for  feveral  months  longer.  Though 
the  prince  of  Pai  ma  was  of  opinion  that  he  ftill  ought  to  purfue  his  march, 
and  attack  the  royalifts  before  they  had  recovered  from  their  confufion,  yet  he 
yielded  to  the  counfels  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  and  after  detaching  eight 
hundred  chofen  men  to  Rouen,  he  turned  afide  into  Picardy,  and  inverted  St. 
Efprit  de  Rue. 

A.  D.  1592.3  The  king  himfelf  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  refolutinrt 
than  he  returned    to  prefs  the  fiege  of   Rouen  with  redoubled  vigour.     The 
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lofs  that  "he  had  fuJlalned  was  amply  fupplied  by  cannon  and  ammunition  from 
the  ftates  of  Holland  ;  and  Vill  rs,  in  a  few  weeks  reduced  to  diftrefs,  was  again  ' 
compelled  to  implore  the  prince  of  Parma.  That  general  immediately  relin- 
quished the  fiege  of  St.  Efprit  de  Reu,  and  rapidly  prefted  forwards  towards 
Rouen.  Though  Henry  could  not  conceal  his  mortification  at  being  thus  obliged 
twice  to  abandon  a  place  which  he  had  daily  expected  to  occupy,  yet  confeiuu-s 
of  the  inferior  numbers  of  his  own  army,  he  retired  from  the  inaufpicious  walls, 
and  waited  at  Pont  de  I'Arche  the  return  of  his  nobility;  who,  on  the  form- 
er occafion,  feeing  no  immediate  profpecl:  of  a  battle,  had  left  his  camp,  and 
withdrawn  to  their  refpective  provinces. 

The  prince  of  Parma,  after  entering  Rouen  in  triumph,  led  his  army  againft 
Caudbec,  the  reduction  of  which  was  thought  neceffary  to  complete  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  former  city  ;  but  as  he  marked  in  perfon  the  ground  for  the  batteries, 
he  received  a  wound  in  his  arm  froma  mufket  ball.  A  fever  attended  the  wound, 
and  he  fcarce  on  his  recovery  had  pofleffed  himfelf  of  Caudbec,  before  he  was  fen- 
fible  that  his  own  army  was  expofed  to  a  greater  danger  than  that  from  which  he 
had  relieved  the  citizens  of  Rouen.  Caudbec  is  fituated  in  the  peninfula  Caux, 
formed  by  the  Seine  on  the  weft,  and  the  fea  and  the  river  d'Eu  on  the  north  and 
eaft  ;  and  the  king  was  no  fooner  informed  that  the  princ:*  had  committed  his  forces 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  Caux,  than  he  prepared  to  efface  by  a  fignal  revenge 
the  memory  of  his  former  difappointments.  The  nobility  at  his  fummons  had  re- 
paired with  alacrity  to  his  ftandard  ;  his  army  by  their  ready  appearance  was  ih- 
creafed  to  feventeen  thoufand  foot  and  eight  thoufand  horfe.  He  already  pofTened 
the  towns  of  Eu,  Arques,  and  Dieppe,  which  commanded  the  eaftern  entrance 
into  the  peninfula  ;  and  after  feveral  fharp  encounters,  he  occupied  the  defiles  to 
the  fouth,  by  which  the  Spaniards  had  entered.  With  more  than  ufual  precaution 
he  fortified  his  camp  againft  the  defpair  of  the  enemy  ;  and  the  prince  of  Parma's 
health  no  fooner  enabled  him  to  reconnoitre  the  pofition  of  the  royalifts,  than  he 
was  convinced  no  other  expedient  remained  than  to  tranfport  his  troops  acrofs  the 
Seine.  To  pafs  the  broad  and  rapid  ft  re  am  of  that  river,  with  fo  confiderable  an 
•  army  incumbered  with  artillery  and  baggage,  and  in  fight  of  a  vigilant  and  power- 
ful adverfary,  appeared  to  the  duke  of  Mayenne  and  the  moft  experienced  officers 
utterly  impracticable  ;  but  no  difficulties  could  deprefs  the  bold  and  inventive  genius 
of  the  prince  of  Parma.  He  collected  from  Rouen  a  number  of  boats  and  rafts  ; 
-he  cleared  by  his  cannon  the  Seine  of  the  Dutch  (hips  which  occupied  it ;  he  availed 
himfelf  of  the  rifing  grounds  between  him  and  the  royalifts,  which  fcreened  his 
motions  from  the  fight  of  Henry ;  he  feized  the  favourable  moment  of  a  thick  mift, 
.and  while  his  cavalry  threatened  a  ferious  attack  on  the  works  of  the  enemy,  his 
infantry,  with  the  artillery  and  baggage,  fafely  crofted  the  river  ;  they  were  rapidly 
followed  by  the  horfe  ;  and  the  rear  was  fecured  from  lofs  or  infult  by  two  batteries 
-which  he  had  judicioufly  erecled. 
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Henry  had  for  fereral  days  flattered  himfelf  with  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of 
gaining  a  decilive  victory,  and  his  mortification  was  in  proportion  to  the  confidence 
of  his  former  expectations ;  his  rival  had  again  eluded  his  efforts,  and  pofleffed 
himfelf  in  his  retreat  to  the  Netherlands  of  Epernai,  while  the  duke  of  Mayenne 
with  a  part  of  his  forces  had  entered  Rouen.  The  exhaufted  ftate  of  the  king's 
finances  had  compelled  him  to  difband  the  majority  of  his  army  ;  on  the  frontiers 
of  Anjou  the  prinee  of  Conti  was  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Mercceur,  a  zealous 
leaguer,  and  a  younger  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Lorrain  ;  Epernai  was  indeed 
recovered  by  the  royalifts,  but  the  acquifition  was  attended  with  the  death  of  the 
marefchal  Biron,  whofe  career  of  military  glory  was  terminated  by  a  cannon  ball. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Dauphine,  Eefdaguires,  who  had  firmly  attached  himfelf 
to  the  fortunes  of  Henry,  vanquifhed  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  purfued  him  to  the 
very  gates  of  Turin  :  and  the  duke  of  Joyeufe,  who  commanded  in  Languedoc  an 
army  of  feven  thoufand  men  in  the  fervice  of  the  league,  was  routed  by  the  royal 
troops  under  Themines,  and  miferably  perifhed  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  followers 
in  the  waters  of  the  Tarn.  .    . 

The  league  was  induced  by  thefe  difafters  to  folicit  again  the  affiftance  of  Spain, 
and  the  prince  of  Parma  was  once  more  commanded  to  march  to  the  fupport  of  the 
Catholic  caufe.  But  the  conftitution  of  that  able  commander  was  already  fatally 
impaired  by  the  fatigues  of  fourteen  fucceflive  campaigns — the  wound  which  he  had 
received  before  Caudbec  had  never  properly  healed,  and  while  he  applied  with  his 
wonted  affiduity  to  haften  the  neceffary  preparations  for  his  expedition,  his  death 
deprived  the  king  of  Spain  of  afubject  whofe  fagacity  and  penetration  had  reunited 
to  his  crown  great  part  of  the  Netherlands,  and  delivered  the  king  of  France  from - 
a  rival  whofe  fplendid  military  talents  had  fo  often  baffled  his  belt,  concerted  enter- 
prifes.  On  his  deceafe,  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  was  committed  to 
count  Peter  Erneft  of  Manffveldt,  whofe  fon  Charles  led  a  Spanifh  atmy  of  feven 
thoufand  veteran  foldiers  to  the  fupport  of  the  league  ;  and  after,  in  conjunction 
with  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  reducing  Noyon,  returned  to  Flanders. 

A.  D.    1593O     Philip  had  hitherto  lavifhed  his  treafures  and  the  blood  of  his 
fiibjecls  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  war  in  France,  but  the  progrefs  of  his  arms- 
had  yet  been  attended  with  no  permanent  advantage,  and  he  now  endeavoured  by 
negociation  to  fecure  in  his  family  the  crown,  the  object  of  his  ambition.     His  im- 
portunity had  prevailed  on  the  duke  of  Mayenne  to  aifemble  the  Mates  at  Paris,  and' 
the  duke  of  Feria,  the  SpaniGi  ambaflador,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  deputies 
to  place  lfabella,  the  daughter  of  his  royal  matter,  on  the  throne.     Though  even 
the  mod  bigoted  Catholics  abhorred  a  meafure  which  mufl  have  rendered  France, 
in.fact,  a  province  of  Spain,  yet  confcious  they  were  unable  to  contend  with  Henry, 
unlefs  fupported  by  Philip,  they  ftudioufly  concealed  their  averlion,  and  exprefled  : 
an  affejcted  folicituJe  in  regard  .10  the  perfon  whom  the  latter  prince  might  name  for  • 
his  daughter's  confort.     The  archduke  of  Aufr.ria.they  unanimoufly  rejected,  and' 
declared  that  they  never  would  fubmit  to  her  union  with  a.  foreign  .prince.     The 
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young  duke  of  Guife,  the  next  object  of  Philip's  choice,  was  endeared  to  them 
by  the  name  and  popularity  of  his  father  ;  but  the  duke  of  Mayenne  beheld  with 
•fecret  difguft  his  nephew  preferred  before  his  fon,  while  outwardly  he  profeffed  the  ■ 
higheft  fatisfa&ion  at  the  propofal,  he  privately  determined  to  traverfe  it  ;  and  in- 
fixed, boih  for  the  honour  of  the  king  of  Spain  and  for  thefafety  of  the  duke  of 
Guife,  that  the  election  of  Ifabella  mould  be  deferred  till  an  army  was  affembled 
fufllcient  to  overwhelm  her  enemies,  and  to  firmly  eftablifh  her  on  the  throne. 

But  while  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  Catholic  chiefs,  were  bewildered  in  an  endlefs , 
labyrinth  of  negociation,  both  were  furprifed  by  an  event  as  important  as  it  was. 
unexpected.     Henry    had    beheld   with  anxiety   the  affembly  of  the   {fates,  and 
dreaded  the  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne  with  the  court  of  Spain.     He  per- 
ceived the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Catholics  were  confirmed  by-  a  feries  of  long, 
and  bloody  hoftilities  ;  thofe  who  hitherto  acted  with  him,  had  been  deluded  by 
the  hopes  of  his  converfion — their  patience  w.;s  now  exhaufted,  and  they  publicy 
fuggefted  the  neceflity  of  transferring  their  allegiance  to  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon, 
the  coufin  of  the  king  ;   defirous  of  delivering  his  people  from  the  calamities  of 
war,  the  humanity  of  Henry  co-operated  with  his  ambition;  even  the  moil  diftin-  ■ 
guifned  of  the  Proteftant  leaders,  and  his  favourite  Rofny,  afterwards  better  known; 
by  the  title  of  the  duke  of  Sully,  exhorted   him   to  confult  the  happinefs  of  his 
fubjecls,  and  to  relinquifh  a  faith  which  he  only  could  maintain  amidit  fcenes  of 
blood  and  devaluation.     In  confequence  of  this  advice,  Henry  invited  the  Catholic 
divines  throughout  his  kingdom  to  come  and  inflrucl  him  in  their  religion;  and 
after  being  prefent  at  feveral  conferences,  he  profeffed  himfelf  fatisfied  with  then- 
argument,  heard  mafsat  St.  Denis,  read  aloud  his  confeffion  of  the  Catholic  faith,, 
and  declared  bis  refolution  conftantly  to  maintain  and  defend  it. 

A.  D.  1 5 9 3 •  II     The  converfion  of  Henry  ought  to  have  enfured  the  fubmiffion: 
t>f  his  Catholic  fubjefts — but  the  embers  of  civil  commotion  which  had  been  wak- 
ed into  life  by  the  breath  of  religion,  were  now  fanned  by  that  of  ambition  ;  and 
the  voice  of  the  pope,  which  might  have   extinguifhed,  ftill  continued  to  nourilh : 
the  deitvu&ive  flame;-     Gregory  the  Fourteenth  was  indeed  no  more,  and  Inno- 
cent the  Ninth,  who  with  the  power  feemed  to  have  fucceeded  to  the  implacable 
difpofition  of  his    predeceffor,  had   alfo  funk  into  the  grave.     But  Clement  the 
Eighth,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  honours  of  the  pontificate,  frill  refufed  to 
admit  the  ambaffors  of  Henry,  or  to  relieve  him  from  the  fentence  of  excommu-- 
liicaiion  which  had  been  pronounced  againft  him. 

The  duke  of  Mayenne  anckthe  Spani[h  miniiters,  alarmed  at  the  intelligence 
that  Henry  had  entered  the  pale  of:  the  Catholic  church,  refumed  their  intrigues- 
with  redoubled  vigour.  They  reprefented  it  to  the  people  merely  as  a  political- 
device  to  evade  the  election  of  a  Catholic  prince;  and  they  perfuaded  a  number 
of  their  adherents  to  fwear  that  they  would  not  acknowledge  Henry  for  king,  un- 
lefs  his  converfion  was  ratified  by  the  pope — while  at  the  fame  time  they  employed 
their. influence  to  confirm,  the  inflexible  difpofition  o-f  the- fee  of  Rome.     Philips 
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was  now  more  fenfible  than  ever  of  his  error  in  connecting  himfelf  with  the  duke 
of  Guife,  a  young  nobleman  of  little  weight,  in  preference  to  the  duke  of  May- 
enne  ;  he  ord  red  his  minifters  to  acquaint  that  powerful  leader,  that  on  mature 
confederation  he  had  changed  his  intentions,  and  was  determined  to  bellow  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  Ifabel  a  on  his  fon. 

But  while  Philip  and  the  chiefs  of  the  league  endeavoured  to  fortify  themfelves 
i-againft  the  increafing  influence  of  the  king  of  France,  the  hand  of  an  obfeure 
enthnfiaft,  who  earned  a  daily  and  flender  pittance  as  a  waterman  on  the  Loire, 
was  already  prepared  to  extinguifh  their  fears  with  the  life  of  his  fovereign.  James 
Barrier,  for  fuch  was  the  name  of  the  unhappy  bigot,  had  communicated  his  in- 
tentions to  feveral  of  the  moft  zealous  ecclefiaftics,  who  had  efpou/ed  the  party 
of  the  league,  and  their  exhortations  had  confirmed  his  refolution  ;  at  length  he 
revealed  them  to  a  dominican  friar  at  Lyons,  who,  ftruck  with  horror  at  the 
crime,  contrived  to  tranfmit  to  the  king,  with  the  picture  of  the  atTaflin,  an  ac- 
count of  the  atrocious  deed  he  medkated.  From  the  refemblance  of  the  portrait, 
Barrier  was  difcovered  and  apprehended  at  Meulan  ;  and  after  confeffing  his  guilt, 
and  in  vain  endeavouring  to  impeach  the  count  of  SoifTons  as  having  flimulated 
him  to  the  attempt,   was  executed  as  a  traitor. 

Though  the  enmity  of  the  league  was  but  little  abated,  their  refources  were  in 
a  great  meafure  exhaufted — they  had  folicited,  and  Henry  had  confented  to  a 
truce  for  three  months— it  was  afterwards  extended  to  fix  more — and  the  fweets 
of  tranquillity  which  the  people  in  this  interval  had  tafted,  rendered  them  {till 
more  averfe  to  plunge  again  into  the  calamities  of  v/ar.  The  defcription  of 
fcenes,  clouded  by  anarchy,  and  where  an  independent  intereft  was  maintained  in 
almoft  every  different  province,  cannot  fail  of  fatiguing  the  patience  of  the  reader. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  was  routed  again  by  Lefdiguieres,  who  alfo  difperfed  an  army 
of  three  thoufand  Spaniards  on  the  frontiers,  and  checked  in  Provence  the  arro, 
gance  of  the  duke  d'Epernon  ;  but  Languedoc  alone  amidfl;  the  general  diffrac- 
tion was  exempted  from  the  miferies  which  had  afflicted  the  reft  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  prudence  of  themarefchal  Montmorenci,  which  had  fecured  the  peace  of 
that  province,  was  rewarded  by  the  king  with  the  fword  of  conftable. 

A.  D.  1594-]  In  vain  did  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Spain  and  Rome  en- 
deavour to  allay  that  fatisfaftion  with  which  every  honeft  Catholic  in  France  had 
heard  the  news  of  their  fovereign's  converfion  to  the  faith  they  proiefled.  Lewis 
de  l'Hofpital,  marquis  of  Vitri,  had  on  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third  withdrawn 
himfelf  from  the  prefent  king,  and  was  by  the  league  entrufted  with  the  city  of 
Meaux.  He  had  frequently,  but  in  vain,  importuned  the  duke  of  Mayenne  to 
terminate  by  a  peace  the  calamities  of  France,  but  no  fooner  did  Henry  abjure 
the  Proteftant  religion,  than  he  determined  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  confei- 
ence,  and  to  return  to  his  allegiance.  He  commanded  his  garrifon  to  evacuate 
the  town,  and  when  he  delivered  the  keys  to  the  magiftrates,  "  I  fcorn,"  faid 
'he,  "  to  fteal  a  place,  or  to  make  any  fortune  at  other  men's  expenc* ;  I  am  going 
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"  to  pay  my  duty  to  the  king,  and  I  leave  it  in  your  power  to  aft  as  yon  pleafe." 
This  ihort,  but  animated  harangue,  was  attended  by  the  acclamations  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  air  refounded  with  "  Long  life  to  Henry  the  Fourth  ! "  The 
ilame  of  loyalty  once  kindled,  foon  imparted  its  warmth  to  the  mofl  diftant  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  example  of  Meaux  was  followed  by  the  cities  of  Pon- 
toife,  Orleans,  Bourges,  and  Lyons,  which  fliook  off  the  yoke  of  the  league, 
and  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Henry. 

The  king  determined  to  embrace  the  moment  of  returning  profperity  to  cele- 
brate his  coronation  ;  Rheims  was  (till  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  Chartres 
was  preferred  for  that  important  ceremony.  It  was  performed  by  Nicholas  de 
Thou,  bifhop  of  that  city,  and  was  graced  by  the  prefence  of  the  prince  of  Conti, 
and  count  of  Soiffons,  with  the  dukes  of  Montpenfier,  Luxemburgh,  Retz,  and 
Ventadour  :  it  was  fcarce  accomplifhed,  before  a  new  event  engroffed  the  atten- 
tion of  Henry,  and  while  it  diffipated  the  vifionary  projects  of  his  adverfaries, 
feemed  fimly  to  fix  the  crown  on  his  head. 

The  prefence  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  and  the  terror  of  a  Spanifh  garrifon, 
had  hitherto  reftrained  the  fickle  difpofition  of  the  Parifians,  and  maintained  the 
authority  of  the  league  ;  but  the  diforders  of  Picardy  fummoned  the  duke  to 
that  province ;  he  had  before  deprived  the  count  of  Belin,  whofe  inclinations  he 
perceived  to  lean  fecretly  towards  the  king,  of  the  government  of  the  capital, 
and  now  conferred  it  on  Charles  de  Cofie,  count  of  Briffac.  That  nobleman, 
impreffed  with  an  high  and  romantic  refpeft  for  the  commonwealth  of  Rome, 
the  hiftory  of  which  he  had  diligently  fludied,  entertained  the  Angular  and 
chimerical  project  of  forming  France  into  a  fimilar  republic.  His  defigns  had 
been  received  with  cold  contempt  by  the  chiefs  of  the  league ;  and  alarmed  left 
on  Henry  recovering  his  capital,  he  mould  he  involved  in  the  fate  of  his  favou- 
rite fyftem,  the  fpirit  of  the  ftern  republican  evaporated,  and  Briffac  became  only 
anxious  for  his  intereft  and  fafcty. 

To  fecure  thefe,  he  immediately  entered  into  a  negociation  with  the  king,  and 
on  advantageous  conditions  agreed  to  admit  the  royal  forces  into  the  city  of  Paris, 
While  the  Spaniards  were  amufed  by  the  arts  of  Briffac,  the  new  gace  was  open- 
ed to  Henry  and  his  army,  who  inflantly  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  fquares  and 
principal  ftreets.  The  Parifians  received  their  fovereign  with  loud  acclamations  ; 
the  troops  maintained  the  moft  exact  difcipline ;  and  amidft  the  revolution,  the 
-city  throughout  bore  the  appearance  of  peace  and  fecurity.  The  Spaniards 
-alone,  about  four  thoufand  in  number,  and  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Feria, 
ftill  occupied  the  quarters  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Martin,  with  the  Baflile  and 
the  Temple.  Thefe  they  diligently  fortified,  and  declared  their  refolution,  if 
.attacked,  to  defend  themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity ;  but  from  this  defperate 
>defign  they  were  foon  diverted  by  Henry,  who,  unwilling  to  pollute  with  blood 
that  capital  which  he  had  juft  recovered,  permitted  them  to  march  out  with  all 
the  honours  of  war. 
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The  enemies  of  Henry,  who  had  refitted  his  arms,  were  vanquimed  by  his 
clemency.  His  generous  fpirit,  fuperior  to  refentment,  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
puniftving  fhofe  who  were  willing  to  fubmit ;  and  he  received  his  moil  inveterate 
foes  with  a  degree  of  goodnefs  and  condefcenfion,  which  for  ever  attached  them 
to  his  fervice.  Even  the  duchefs  of  Montpenfier,  who  had  diftinguifhed  her- 
felf  by  the  moft:  indecent  and  public  invectives,  was  admitted  to  his  prefence, 
and  by  his  familiar  converfation,  he  endeavoured  to  banifli  that  confufion  which 
fee  could  not  entirely  conceal  ;  Briffac,  with  a  liberal  pecuniary  reward,  was 
raifed  to  the  rank  of  marefchal ;  l'Huillier,  mayor  of  Paris,  who  had  difplayed 
equal,  and  more  difinterefted  zeal,  was  preferred  to  the  poll  of  prefident  of 
accounts  ;  while  a  general  amnefty  diffipated  the  fears,  and  reftored  tranquillity 
to  the  anxious  multitude. 

Villars,  who  had  defended  Rouen  with  fuch  diftinguifhed  {kill  and  courage, 
foon  after  opened  the  gates  of  that  city,  and  proclaimed  Henry  the  Fourth.  His 
return  to  his  allegiance  was  recompenfed  with  the  dignity  of  admiral,  and  the 
government  of  the  place  he  had  furrendered:  Cambray,  which  had  been  wrefted 
from  the  Spaniards  by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  by  that  prince  had  been  be- 
queathed to  Catherine  of  Medicis,  was  ruled  with  independent  authority  by 
Balagny,  a  French  officer,  whom  the  queen-mother  had  entrufted  with  the  de- 
fence of  it.  The  warning  fortunes  of  the  league  recalled  Balagny  to  a  fenfe  of 
his  delicate  fituation,  and  he  was  confeious  that  he  mull:  feek  a  protector  in  the 
king  of  France,  or  of  Spain  ;  his  partiality  to  his  native  country  determined  him 
to  prefer  the  fupport  of  the  former,  and  he  acknowledged  his  dependance  on 
Henry,  on  condition  that  under  him  he  fhould  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fove- 
reignty,  with  the  title  of  prince  of  Cambray. 

The  duke  of  Mayenne,  embarraffed  by  the  rapid  defertion  of  his  confederates, 
again  folicited  the  fupport  of  Spain,  and  though  Philip  could  no  longer  flatter 
himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  the  crown  of  France,  his  implacable  enmity 
to  Henry,  and  his  dread  left  that  monarch,  when  firmly  eftablifhed  on  his  throne, 
fhould  revive  the  pretenfions  of  his  houfe  to  Navarre,  determined  him  ftill  to  keep 
alive  the  flames  of  civil  war.  He  detached  Charles  count  of  Manfveldt  with  an 
army  of  twelve  thoufand  men,  to  invade  the  province  of  Picardy ;  the  count 
laid  fiege  to  the  town  of  la  Capelle,  and  before  Henry  could  march  to  its  aflift- 
ance,  the  garrifon  was  compelled  to  capitulate. 

The  king  of  France  had  aflembled  an  army  of  twelve  thoufand  infantry  and 
two  thoufand  cavalry  ;  and  to  indemnify,  himfelf  for  the  lofs  of  la  Capelle,  he  ini 
veiled  Laon-  That  city,  ftrongly  fortified,  and  well  provided,  was  defended  by 
one  of  the  braveft  officers  of  the  league,  and  animated  by  the  prefence  of  the 
count  of  Somerive,  fecond  fon  to  theduke  of  Mayenne.  Henry  carried  on  his 
operations  with  his  wanted  ardour  ;  and  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  alarmed  for  the 
fate  of  the  town,  the  moft  confiderable  that  remained  in  his  poffeffion,  advanced 
to    the  relief  of  it  with  the  Spanifh  forces,  the  chief  command   of  which  Philip 
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had  confered  on  him  ;  but  his  efforts  were  continuely  fruftrainedby  the  valour  and 
aclivity  of  the  marefchal  Biron,  fon  to  the  celebrated  commander  who  had  pe- 
rilhed  before  Epernai,  and  who  now  emulated  the  martial  fame  of  bis  father. 
Mayenne,  diftreffed  for  provifions,  was  at  lenghth  compelled  to  retreat ;  bur 
though  harraffed,  and  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  fuperior  forces  of  the  royalifts, 
he  maintained  an  undaunted  countenance,  repulfed  by  his  conduct  and  courage  the 
attempts  of  his  enemies,  and  reached  La  Fera  in  fafety  ;  on  his  retreat,  Laon, 
hopelefs  of  fuccourj  capitulated — the  garrifon  was  permitted  to  march  out  with  alt 
the  honours  of  war,  and  Henry  difplayed  his  magnanimity  by  treating  the  count 
of  Somerive  with  every  mark  of  refpect.  A  conduct  fo  truly  generous,  could 
not  butimprefs  the  enemies  of  the  king  with  the  moft  favourable  fentiments ;  and 
the  duke  of  Guife,  mortified  at  theneglecl  of  the  Spaniards,  and  impelled  by  his- 
admiration  of  Henry,  reconciled  himfelf  to  his  fovereign,  and  delivered  to  him- 
the  towns  of  Vitri,   Recroix,  and  Rheims. 

The  daily  return  of  his  fubjects  to  their  allegiance,  and  the  expiring  ftate  of 
the  league,  infpired  Henry  with  more  vigorous  counfels.  He  now  publicly  declar- 
ed war  againft  Spain,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  revolted  inha- 
bitants of  the  Netherlands,  who,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  free  republic  under  the  title  of  the  United  Provinces.  While  the  allies 
purfued  their  joint  preparations  with  diligence,  the  enemies  of  Henry  again  refolv- 
ed  to  affail  the  life  of  that  monarch  ;  as  the  king  in  his  apartments  of  the  Louvre 
{looped  to  embrace  a  nobleman  that  was  prefented  to  him,  he  received  a  ftroke 
from  a  knife  that  cut  his  lip,  and  broke  one  of  his  teeth  ;  the  compofure  of  Henry 
difpelled  the  confternation  of  his  friends — the  affaffin  was  immediately  difcovered 
andfeized.  His  name  was  John  Chate!,  afcholar  of  the  college  of  the  Jefuits,  to 
the  influence  of  whofe  doctrines  he  attributed  his  atrocious  attempt.  Chatel  was 
inftantly  configned  to  the  punifhment  due  to  his  crime  ;  father  John  Guignard, 
who  was  accufed  of  having  vindicated  in  his  writings  the  right  of  the  fubject  to 
attempt  the  life  of  his  prince,  was  alio  executed  ;  and  the  whole  order  of  the,Jei 
fuits  was  commanded,  on  the  penalty  of  death,  to  quit  the  kingdom  of  France. 

A.  D.  1 595. ~]  Henry,  ftill  more  determined  to  profecute  the  war,  and  to 
feek  in  camps  that  fafety  which  was  denied  him  in  his  own  palace,  entered  the 
county  of  Burgundy,  Dijon,  the  capital  of  which  had  already  declared  for  him  f 
but  he  had  fcarce  poiTeffed  himfelf  of  Troyes,  before  he  was  informed  that  the  Spa- 
niards, commanded  by  the  conftable  Velafco,  and  joined  by  the  duke  of  Mayeni 
ne,  had  paffed  the  Saone.  At Fontain  Froncoife,  the  confederates  were  attacked 
by  Henry  with  his  wanted  ardour  and  impetuofity.  At  the  head  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred horfe  and  foot,  the  king  of  France  carried  carnage  and  confufion  through 
an  army  of  fourteen  thoufand  men  ;  but  had  not  the  caution  of  Velafco  refifted 
the  importunities  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  the  courage  of  Henry,  nor  the  fidelity 
ef  his  companions,  could  have  prevented  him  from  being  overpowered  by  th  num- 
bers of  his  enemies ;  but  the  Spaniard,  intimidated  by  the  bcldnefs  of  hi*  aflailants. 
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founded  a  retreat,  left  the  king  in  pofieflion  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  early  the  next 
morning  repaired  the  Saone.  He  thence  purfued  his  march  to  the  town  of  Gray, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  remonftrances  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  he  fortified 
his  camp,  and  determined  to  remain  on  the  defenfive.  But  in  Picardy  the  cam- 
paign opened  with  events  lefs  aufpicious  to  France.  The  count  of  Fuente3,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  Philip  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  penetrated  into  that 
province,  reduced  Chatelot,  and  endeavoured,  by  treachery,  to  pofiefs  himfelf  of 
Ham  ;  his  troops  were  admitted  into  the  town,  but  the  caftle  Hill  refilled  their  at- 
tacks. Baffled  in  this  enterprife,  he  pointed  his  march  towards  Dourlens,  which 
he  immediately  inverted.  Senfible  of  the  importance  of  that  city,  admiral  Vil- 
lars,  with  a  body  of  feleft  foldiers,  advanced  to  reinforoe  the  garrifon.  He  was 
met,  encountered,  and  overwhelmed,  by  the  fuperior  forces  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
periflied  in  the  field,  with  fifteen  hundred  of  his  companions,  gallantly  fighting  to 
the  laft.  Dourlens  was  foon  after  carried  by  affault,  and  the  brave  defenders  of 
its  walls,  difdaining  to  afk  quarter,  were  put  to  the  fword. 

The  fuccefs  which  had  attended  Fuentes,  ferved  only  to  inflame  him  with  the 
defire  of  farther  glory.  The  fituation  of  Cambray  has  been  already  defcribed, 
and  the  Spanifh  commander  determined  to  fignalife  his  arms  by  the  fiege  of  that 
city.  Balagny  had  fpared  no  expence  or  pains  in  ftrengthening  the  fortifications  of 
the  place.  The  garrifon  amounted  to  three  thoufand  foot  and  fix  hundred  horfe, 
and  the  town  was  well  furnifhed  with  military  (lores  and  provifions.  The  princi- 
pal officers  of  Fuentes  reprefented  to  him  the  danger  of  wafting  his  forces  in  fo  ar- 
duous an  enterprife,  but  he  refufed  to  liften  to  their  remonftrances,  and  began  his 
operations  wirhout  delay.  They  were  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  flrill  and  vigour 
that  even  vanquifhed  the  refiftance  of  de  Vic,  whom  Henry  had  fent  with  a  rein- 
forcement to  the  afliftance  of  the  befieged.  The  inhabitants,  difgufted  with  the 
extortion  and  infolence  of  Balagny,  co-operated  with  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  opened  their  gates  to  the  aflailants  ;  the  garrifon  retired  into  the  caftle,  but 
were  foon  compelled  to  furrender  from  the  want  of  provifions.  Cambray  was 
again  reftored  to  the  dominions  of  Spain ;  and  the  tranfient  fovereignty  of  Ba- 
lagny was  extinguifhed  for  ever. 

In  the  mean  while  the  king  of  France  crofted  the  Saone  in  purfuit  of  Velafco, 
and  unable  to  draw  the  conftable  from  his  entrenchments,  extended  his  devafta- 
tions  over  Franche  Compte.  From  the  conqueft  of  that  conntry  he  was  diverted 
by  the  powerful  mediation  of  the  Swifs  Cantons  ;  but  the  inactivity  of  the 
Spaniards  awakened  the  jealoufy  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  who  at  length  de- 
termined to  feparate  himfelf  from  allies  he  could  no  longer  confide  in. — 
His  inclinations  had  already  been  intimated  to  Henry;  but  Mayenne  ftill  perfifted 
in  his  refolution  never  to  effed  a  reconciliation  till  that  monarch  had  been  ab- 
folved  by  the  pope  ;  Henry  fecretly  fuggefted  to  him  to  retire  to  Chalons,  a  town 
ftill  in  his  power,  till  Clement  fhould  relent ;  and  affured  him  that  no  advan- 
tage fhould  be  taken  in  his  abfence  of  himfelf,  nox  of  his  adherents ;  the  duke 
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had  fcarce  arrived  at  that  place,  when  the  Roman  pontiff,  fully  convinced  that 
Henry  was  firmly  eftablifhed  on  his  ■  throne,  abfolved  him  in  form  from  the 
cenfures  that  had  been  pronounced  againft  him  by  his  predeceflbrs. 

A.  D.  1596.3  The  duke  of  Mayenne  immediately  threw  himfelf  at  the  feet 
of  his  fovereign,  and  vowed  a  fidelity  which  he  ever  afterwards  inviolably  pre- 
ferved.  The  duke  of  Guife  in  Provence  equally  difplayed  by  a&ions  the  fin- 
cerity  of  his  fubmiffion ;  he  furprifed  Marfeilles,  cheked  the  arrogance  of  the 
duke  d'Epernon,  who  had  affumed  the  ftyle  of  independence,  and  reduced  that 
haughty  chieftan  to  implore  the  clemency  of  his  royal  mafter.  Henry  him- 
felf, after  his  return  from  Franche  Compte,  had  entered  Picardy,  and  inverted 
La  Fere  ;  the  ftrength  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  number  of  the  garrifon,  had 
determined  him  to  relinquifh  his  hopes  of  carrying  it  by  affault,  and  to  depend  on 
•the  flow  but  certain  effects  of  famine.  The  Spaniards,  commanded  by  the  arch- 
duke Albert,  in  whofe  favour  Philip  had  fuperfeded  the  count  de  Fuentes,  a- 
bandoned  the  irnpractible  defign  of  preferving  La  Fere,  and  formed  the  refolution 
of  befieging  fome  other  frontier  town  which  might  compenfate  for  the  lofs  of  that 
place.  The  fieur  de  Lone,  a  native  of  France,  and  a  zealous  officer  of  the  league 
who  had  been  refufed  by  Henry  the  rank  of  marefchal,  reprefented  the  defence- 
lefs  ftate  of  Calais,  and  urged  the  archduke  to  afpire  to  that  important  acqufition. 
Albert  yielded  to  his  fuggeftions,  and  entrufled  the  conduct,  of  the  enterprife 
to  de  Rone  himfelf,  whofe  bold  and  active  genuis,  and  difting-uifhed  fkill  in 
war,  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  undertaking. 

To  deceive  Henry,  the  archduke  flil-1  affected  to  meditate  the  relief  of  La 
Fere,  and  began  his  march  towards  that  place,  while  de  Rone  fuddenly  turned- 
to  Calais  with  a  body  of  felect  troops,  and  poffeffed  himfelf,  after  a  faint  refift- 
ance,  of  the  two  forts  which  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  town  and  the 
harbour.  Fie  was  quickly  followed  by  Albert  and  his  whole  army-;  the  fuperior 
numbers  of  the  Spaniards  foon  penetrated  into  the  fuburbs  and  occupied  the 
-town  ;  and  the  caftle  alone  refilled  the  arms  of  the  befiegers.  To  reinforce  the 
garrifon  of  that  fortrefs,  "Matalet,  governor  of  Foix,  had  opened  a  paffage  for 
himfelf  and  three  hundred  companions  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  But 
even  this'  additional  force  was  not  capable  of  withftanding  the  attacks  cf  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  Henry  endured  the  mortification  of  beholding  the  banners  of 
Spain  difplayed  from  the  citadel  of  Calais,  at  the  moment  that  he  advanced  from 
La  Fere  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  to  the  fupport  of  the  befieged. 

Henry  immediately  returned  to  prefs  the  fiege  of  La  Fere,  while  the  archduke, 
after  repairing  the  fortifications  of  Calais,  led  his  troops  againft  the  town  of 
Ardres.  The  ftrength  of  that  place,  it  was  reafcmably  expected,  might  have 
refilled  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards  till  La  Fere  had  furrendered  ;  and  the  garrifon 
atfirft  difplayed  their  valour  in  repeated  vigorous  fallies  ;  but.no  fooner  had  the 
troops  of  Spain  pofTeffed  themfeles  of  the  fuburbs,  than  the  marquis  of  Belin, 
who  commanded  in  Ardres,  bafely  yielding  to  his  fears,  propofed  to  his  officers  to 
Vol,  III.  3  N 
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capitulate.  Though  the  propofal  was  reje&ed  with  difdain  by  the  majority  of  the 
council,  yet  the  marquis  availing  himfelf  of  his  fuperior  authrity,  offered  to  open 
his  gates  on  condition  that  the  garrifon  mould  march  out  with  the  honours  of 
war  ;  Albert  readily  agreed  ;  and  the  capitulation  was  figned  the  day  that  pre- 
ceded the  furrender  of  La  Fere. 

From  that  place  the  king  of  France  had  rapidly  preffed  forwards  with  an 
army,  fwelled  by  the  zeal  of  his  nobility,  and  with  the  moft  fanguine  expecta- 
tions of  raifing  the  fiege  of  Ardres.  His  hopes  were  clouded  by  the  mortifying 
intelligence  of  the  fhameful  capitulation  of  the  marquis  of  Belin ;  with  the  ap- 
probation of  his  principal  officers,  he  ftill  however  continued  to  advance  to 
compel  his  enemy  if  poffible  to  give  battle ;  but  Albert,  after  placing  ftrong 
garrifons  in  the  towns  he  had  taken,  and  unwilling  to  hazard  a  decifive  engage- 
ment with  Henry,  retired  from  the  dominions  of  France  into  the  province  of 
Artois ;  and  the  king,  after  taking  the  caftle  of  Imbercourt  by  affault,  and 
making  an  ineffectual  attempt  on  Arras,  returned  to  his  capital,  and  left  maref- 
ehal  Biron,  with  a  body  of  fix  thoufand  troops,  to  fecure  the  frontiers  of 
Picardy. 

That  enterprifing  officer  did  not  long  confine  his  operations  to  the  cautious 
fyftem  which  had  been  recommended  to  him.  He  entered  the  province  of  Ar- 
tois, retaliated  on  that  country  the  injuries  of  France,  and  fpread  the  terror  of 
his  arms  along  the  fouthern  frontier  of  the  Netherlands.  The  archduke  had  for 
fome  time  been  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Hulft,  but  no  fooner  had  he  accomplifh- 
ed  the  reduction  of  that  place,  than  he  detached  the  marquis  of  Varambon, 
with  a  confiderable  body  of  forces,  to  check  the  deftructive  progrefs  of  the 
French.  Biron  informed  that  the  marquis  was  on  his  mrach  to  offer  battle,  ad- 
vanced rapidly  to  meet  him ;  his  fkilful  evolutions  confounded  and  vanquifhed 
his  antagonift  t  the  Spaniards  deluded  into  an  ambufcade,  were  routed  with  con- 
fiderable flaughter,  and  Varambon  himfelf  became  a  captive  to  the  French  ;  the 
duke  d'Arfchot,  who  was  appointed  to  fticceed  him,  and  reftore  the  honour  of 
the  Spanish  arms,  though  he  avoided  the  fate  of  his  predeceffor,  was  reduced  to 
remain  a  fpeftator  of  the  deftruction  of  the  country  ;  which  the  cavalry  of 
Biron  ftill  continued  to  infult  and  ravage  till  the  approach  of  winter  compelled 
them  to  retire. 

The  fatisfaction  which  Henry  derived  from  the  fuccefs  of  his  generals,  was 
allayed  by  the  factious  and  afpiring  difpofition  of  his  nobles.  The  eafy  temper 
of  the  duke  of  Montpenfier  recommended  him  to  the  nobility  of  France  as  a 
proper  reprefentative  to  carry  their  injurious  propofals  to  the  throne.  The  duke, 
in  an  audience  from  Henry,  ftudioufly  dwelt  on  the  dangerous  ftate  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  difficulties  that  ftill  obstructed  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the 
public  tranquillity  \.  he  added,  one  meafure  ftill  remained  ;  to  refign  to  the  dif- 
ferent governors  the  hereditary  right  of  the  provinces  they  prefided  over,  and 
to  require  of  them  only  homage  and  allegiance  ;  the  zeal  and  gratitude  of  thefe 
dependant  princes  would  for  ever,  attach  them  to   his  fervice,  and   the  troops 
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they  would  conftantly  maintain  for  his  fupport,  would  enable  him  to  triumph 
wer  his  foreign  enemies.  The  king  remained  fome  moments  in  filent  indigna- 
tion ;  but  no  fooner  had  the  emotions  of  anger  and  aftonifhment  fubfided,  than 
he  declared  his  refolution  rather  to  fubmit  to  the  molt  adverfe  fortune,  than  con- 
fent  to  a  prcpofal  that  would  fix  an  empty  fceptre  in  his  hand,  and  reduce  him 
to  the  fhadow  of  royalty.  His  reproaches  awakened  the  duke  of  Montpenfier  to 
a  jufl  fenfe  of  his  temerity  ;  he  implored  the  forgivenefs  of  his  fovereign  ;  and. 
by  his  future  fidelity  difconcerted  the  defigns  of  thofe  who  had  allured  him  to. 
act  a  part  fo  unworthy  a  prince  of  the  blood. 

A.  D.  1597.]  Joyeufe,  who  had  quitted  the  habit  of  a  monk  to  refume  that, 
of  a  foldier,  now  with  the  fame  facility  deferted  the  decling  fortunes  of  the 
league,  opened  the  gates  of  Thouloufe,  and  returned  to  his  allegiance  to  his 
Sovereign.  The  duke  of  Nemours  had  already  entertained  the  fame  intention,, 
•when-  his  negociations  were  interrupted  by  the  ftroke  of  death  ;  his  brother 
however  continued  the  treaty  that  he  had  began,  and  reconciled  himfelf  to  the 
crown  ;  but  while  the  king  from  thefe  examples  flattered  himfelf  with  the 
hourly  expectations  of  beholding  the  royal  authority  firmly  eftablifhed,  his  for- 
titude was  feverely  exercifed  by  an  unexpected  difafler  that  cooled  the  ardour 
of  his  newly  acquired  friends,  and  revived  the  fainting  hopes  of  the  league. 

Amiens,  the  capital  of  Picardy,  had  lately  fubmitted  to  the  king  of  France,, 
and  the  citizens,  with  their  ancient  privileges,  had  obtained  an  exemption  from 
being  garrifoned  by  regular  troops ;  their  fubfequent  conduct  proved  how  un- 
worthy they  were  of  the  honourable  truft  repofed  in  them.  Of  fifteen  thou- 
fand  inhabitants  who  were  enrolled,  only  a  few  was  employed  as  centinels  and 
guards,  and  even  thofe  performed  their  duty  in  the  moft  remifs  manner.  Their 
negligence  had  not  efcaped  the  knowledge  of  Portocarrero,  governor  of  Dourlens,, 
an  officer  brave  and  enterprifing,  and  who,  encouraged  by  the  vicinity  of  his; 
fituation,  planned  a  fcheme  for  furprifing  Amiens.  With  three  thoufand  horfe; 
and  foot  he  marched  from  Dourlens,  and,  concealed  by  the  darknefs  of  the: 
night,  reached  at  dawn  an  hermitage  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  capital: 
of  Picardy.  Twelve  of  his  moft  refolute  foldiers,  difguifed  as  peafants,  andi 
with  arms  beneath  their  frocks,  were  fent  forwards  as  foon  as  the  gates  of  the: 
city  were  opened  ;  fome  nuts  which  they  carried,  and  affected  accidently  to. 
fpill,  amufed  the  guards ;  a  waggon  which  they  had  driven,  and  intentionally 
ftopt  in  the  gate  way,  prevented  the  portcullis  from  being  let  down ;  they  fell! 
with  fury  on  the  aftonhned  centinels,  were  foon  fupported  by  Portocarrero  and 
his  troops,  who  rufhed  forwards  to  join  them  ;  and  after  a  feeble  refiftance,  andi 
a  flaughter  of  about  an  hundred  citizens,.  Amiens  fubmitted  to  the  arms  of  the- 
Spaniards. 

The  lofs  of  a  city  fo  ftrong,  fo  well  provided,  and  fo  near  to  Paris,  (truck  Henry 
with  confternation.  Calais,  one  of  his  principal  fea-ports,  was  already  in  the 
poffeffion  of  Spain,  and  by  their  prefent  conqueft  the  forces  of  Philip  might  ex- 
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ftend  their  incurfions  to  the  very  gates  of  his  capital.  -Though  labouring  under  a 
fevere  indifpofition,  the  confequence  of  his  too  licentious  armours,  the  king  re- 
nounced the  care  of  his  perfon,  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  ;  he  de- 
termined to  poftpone  every  other  confideration  to  the  recovery  of  Amiens,  and 
immediately  ordered  marefchal  Biron  to  invert  the  town  with  whatever  forces  he 
could  draw  from  the  neighbouring  garrifons,  while  he  himfelf  returned  to  Paris 
to  provide  the  neceffary  fupplies  for  the  profecution  of  this  enterprife. 

The  abilities  of  the  baron  de  Rofny,  to  whom  Henry  had  entrufted  the  regula- 
tion of  his  finances,  furmounted  every  obftacle,  and  replenilhed  the  exhaufted 
coffers  of  his  fovereign ;  the  zeal  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne  was  eminently  dif- 
played  to  fecond  the  efforts  of  a  monarch  whom  he  had  fo  long  oppofed  ;  the 
friendfhip  of  Elizabeth  had  reinforced  him  with  four  thoufand  troops  ;  and  the 
indefatigable  induftry  of  the  marefchal  Biron,  jealous  of  the  prefence  of  the 
king,  and  ambitious  of  military  fame,  had  already  rendered  the  blockade  com- 
plete, and  rapidly  advanced  the  fiege,  when  Henry  himfelf  joined  the  army.  Con- 
fcious  of  the  haughty  fpirit  of  Biron,  he  fuffered  him  ftill  to  retain  the  command ; 
but  though  the  befiegers  carried  on  their  operations  with  redoubled  ardour  and 
alacrity,  yet  the  garrifon  difputed  every  inch  of  ground  with  incredible  obftinacy  ; 
the  death  of  Portocarrero,  who  fell  in  a  defperate  fally,  diminifhed  not  their  con- 
fidence ;  and  the  defence  was  conducted  with  the  fame  fcill  and  fpirit  as  before  by 
the  marquis  de  Montenegro. 

Henry  already  had  ftuggled  for  five  months  with  every  difficulty  that  the  ex- 
perience or  courage  of  the  befieged  could  oppofe,  when  he  was  at  length  alarmed 
by  the  approach  of  the  archduke,  who,  at  the  command  of  Philip,  with  an 
■army  of  twenry-five  thoufand  men,  preffed  forward  to  the  relief  of  Amiens, 
and  appeared  in  fight  of  the  French  camp;  the  marefchal  Biron,  tranfported  by 
his  ufual  ardor,  advifed  the  king  to  accept  their  offer  of  battle  ;  his  counfel  was 
oppofed  by  the  cautious  remonltrances  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne  :  "  Sire,"  faid 
.he,  "  you  came  to  take  Amiens,  and  not  to  fight."  Henry  for  once  preferred  the 
voice  of  prudence  to  that  of  glory  ;  he  kept  within  his  intrenchments  ;  the  arch- 
duke, after  ineffectually  endeavouring  to  provoke  him  to  action,  retired  to  Arras, 
and  refiVned  Amiens  to  its  fate,  which  foon  after  furrendered  to  the  French. 

From  the  reduction  of  Amiens  and  infulting  the  province  of  Artois,  Henry 
turned  his  arms  againft  Dourens ;  the  vigilance  of  Albert  had  already  provided 
'  that  city  with  every  thing  neceffary  to  its  defence,  and  the  king  had  fcarce  com- 
menced the  fiege  before  he  repented  his  enterprife.  The  troops  were  harraffed 
by  the  fatigues  they  had  fuflained  before  Amiens ;  difeafes  and.  cifconteius  be«;an 
to  prevail  through  the  camp  ;  the  works  were  retarded  by  a  feries  of  unfavoura- 
ble weather ;  and  the  roads  naturally  heavy,  by  inceffant  rains  were  rendered 
impaffable  to  the  artillery  ;  the  king,  convinced  of  his  error  abandomed  the  hope- 
lefs  attempt ;  and  after  ditbanding  the  majority  of  his  forces,  and  leaving  me 
cavalry  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  he  returned  to  Paris. 
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A.  D.  1598.]  The  greateft  part  of  the  kingdom  had  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  Henry  ;  but  in  Brittany  the  league  ftill  nourifhed  the  flames  of  fedition, 
and  the  fire  was  fecretly  fed  by  the  counfels  and  influence  of  Philip  duke  of 
Mercceur,  of  the  houfe  of  Lorrain.  For  two  fucceffive  years  that  prince,  while 
he  profeffed  the  molt  profound  refpect  for  the  throne,  had  maintained  a  proud 
and  dangerous  independence ;  but  the  king,  determined  to  extinguifh  thefe 
fparks  of  civil  commotion,  affembled  his  forces  on  the  return  of  fpring,  and  had 
already  advanced  to  Angers,  when  his  further  progrefs  was  rendered  unneceffary 
by  the  fubmiffion  of  the. ftates  of  Brittany,  and  of  the  duke  of  Mercceur.  The 
former  expelled  the  Spaniards  from  the  few  towns  they  ftill  held,  and  reftored 
the  royal  authority  ;  the  latter,  while  he  emplored  the  clemency  of  his  fovereign, 
interefted  in  his  favour  the  fair  Gabrielle  d'Eftrees,  the  favourite  miftrefs  of 
Henry.  The  duke  offered  to  beflow  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  the  heirefs  of  the 
vaft  eftates,  on  Csefar,  the  natural  fon  of  that  lady  by  Henry.  The  nuptials 
were  celebrated  with  princely  magnificence  at  Angers  ;  the  fubmifive  protefta- 
tions  of  the  duke  of  Mercceur  were  accepted  ;  and  his  former  errors  were  con- 
figned  to  oblivion. 

The  recovery  of  Amiens  and  the  extinction  of  the  league,  opened  the  eyes  of, 
Philip  to  the  vanity  of  thofe  flattering  dreams  of  conqueft  by  which  he  had  been 
fo  long  deluded.  His  advanced  age  and  broken  health  warned  him  of  his  ap- 
proaching end.,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  his  experienced  fucceffor  involved 
in  a  bloody  and  dangerous  war.  Peace  on  the  other  hand  was  no  lefs  defirable 
to  Henry,  and  fome  refpite  was  required  to  clofe  the  wounds  under  which  his 
kingdom  had  bled  for  fo  many  years.  The  meditation  of  Clement,  and  the 
common  father  of  both  princes,  were  accepted  ;  at  the  requeft  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  a  congrefs  was  held  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France  and  Spain  at  Ver- 
vins,  a  town  in  Picardy  ;  though  the  queen  of  England  and  the  ftates  of  Hol- 
land affered  Henry  the  moft  effectual  fupport  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  he 
declined,  with  every  profeffion  of  gratitude,  a  fyftem  which  he  declared  muft  end 
in  the  utter  ruin  of  the  kingdom;  and  after  feveral  difficulties  which  the  zeal  of  Cle- 
ment Was  fuccefsfully  employed  in  removing,  Henry  figned  a  peace  by  which  he 
relinquished,  indeed,  his  claims  on  Cambray,  but  obtained  reftitution  of  Calais, 
Ardres,  Dourlens,  and  all  the  towns  in  France,  that  Philip  had  acquired  at  the 
expence  of  fo  much  blood  and  treafure. 

A.  D.  1598.]  The  peace  of  Veryins  had  reftored  tranquillity  to  the  fubjects 
of  France;  but  the  amiable  qualities  of  Henry  could  not  enfure  that  happinefs  in 
■private  life,  that  his  courage  and  conftancy  had  commanded  in  public.  Previous 
to  the  maffacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  he  had  formed  a  political  union  with  Marga- 
ret, fifter  to  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  Henry  the  Third  ;  a  princefs  who  united  all 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  family  of  Valois,  from  whence  fhe  fprung.  The  beau- 
ty of  her  perfon  infpired  paffion  and  defire  in  the  coldeft  bofom  ;  her  genius  and 
imagination  were  celebrated, by  all  the  poets  of  her  time  5  fhe  fung  and  played  on 
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the  lute  with  exquifite  fkill ;  and  in  dancing  no  lady  of  the  court  was  her  equal ; 
but  fo  violent  was  her  love  of  pleafure,  that  at  twelve  years  old  flie  had  facrificed 
to  it  her  honour  ;  Entragues,  Charry,  the  prince  of  Martigues,  and  the  duke  of 
Guife,  had  been  fucceffively  admitted  to  her  mod  intimate  favours,  previous  to 
her  marriage  with  Henry  ;  and  mingling  the  fervours  of  religion  with  the  exceifes 
of  diffipation,  her  hours  afterwards  were  alternately  occupied  by  enthuhaflic  de- 
votion, and  unreflrained  fenfuality. 

While  Margaret  ftretched  her  dominion  over  the  multitude  that  admired  and 
adored  her,  fhe  had  never  been  able  to  touch  the  heart  of  Henry,  on  whom,  in- 
deed, at  the  command  of  her  brother  Charles,  fhe  had  bellowed  her  hand  with 
extreme  reluctance,  and  to  whom  her  irregularies  were  no  fecret.  That  monarch, 
who  had  broken  the  formidable  confederacy  of  the  league,  and  affixed  bounds  to 
the  ambition  of  Spain,  was  himfelf  the  captive  of  the  fair.  His  character  bore  a 
itrikingrefemblance  to  that  of  Francis  the  Firft,  and  he  was  always  flattered  and 
charmed  by  the  comparifon.  Like  Francis,  he  had  early  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
promifcuous  amours ;  but  for  fome  time  pafl  his  unlimited  homage  had  been  paid 
to  the  fair  Gabrielle  d'Eflrees,  on  whom  he  had  fucceffively  bellowed  the  titles  of 
marchionefs  of  Monceaux  and  duchefs  of  Beaufort.  Two  fons  and  a  daughter 
were  the  fruits  of  their  illicit  commerce  :  and  Henry,  defirous  of  eftablifhing  in 
his  offspring  the  peaceable  fucceffion  of  the  crown,  even  entertained  thoughts  of 
legitimating  his  natural  children,  and  dividing  his  throne  with  the  miflrefs  of  his 
affections. 

A.  D.  1599.]  The  queen,  who  for  feveral  years  had  refided  at  Uffon,  a  cattle, 
in  Auvergne,  had  already  confented  to  the  diffolution  of  a  marriage,  the  effect  of 
constraint ;  and  the  Roman  pontiff  readily  liflened  to  a  meafure  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  future  tranquillity  of  France  ;  yet  both  Margaret  and  Clement  expreffed 
the  moft  pointed  difapprobation,  when  informed  that  the  duchefs  of  Beaufort  was 
intended  to  be  raifed  to  the  vacant  bed  of  Henry.  The  paffion  of  the  king  would 
probably  have  triumphed  over  all  oppofition,  and  have  placed  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  his  miflrefs,  when  his  fame  was  preferved  from  this  degrading  inflance 
of  weaknefs,  by  an  event  as  decifive  as  it  was  unexpected.  While  the  duchefs 
of  Beaufort,  in  the  vigour  of  health  and  pride  of  beauty,  feafted  her  imagina- 
tion with  the  grandeur  of  royalty,  the  vifionary  profpect  wasdiffolved  by  the  hand 
of  death.  In  the  abfence  of  Henry  fhe  was  fuddenly  feized  with  convulfions,  and 
expired  a  fpectacle  too  horrid  for  defcription. 

Henry,  on  the  intelligence  of  her  fate,  abandoned  himfelf  to  all  the  tranfports 
of  forrow  ;  but  that  confolation,  which  was  vainly  proffered  by  the  attention  of 
his  courtiers,  he  derived  from  time  and  the  duties  of  his  ftation.  His  ancient 
and  inveterate  enemy,  Philip,  was  no  more ;  but  the  latent  embers  of  commo- 
tion, which  flill  lurked  in  the  bofom  of  France,  required  all  the  care  of  the  mo- 
narch to  extinguish.  Previous  to  the  peace  of  Vervins,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
fecure  the  tranquillity  of  the  Proteftants  by  the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantz.     It 
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granted  to  the  reformed  all  the  favours  in  which  they  had  been  indulged  by  for- 
mer princes,  and  added  a  free  admiffion  to  all  employments  of  truft,  profit,  and 
honour  ;  an  eftablifhment  of  chambers  of  juftice,  in  which  the  members  of  the 
two  religions  were  equal ;  and  permiffion  to  educate  their  children,  without  re- 
ftraint,  in  any  of  the  univerfities.  Yet  even  thefe  liberal  conditions  could  not  en- 
tirely banifh  that  jealoufy  which  the  Hugonots  had  conceived  on  the  king's  aban- 
doning their  faith ;  and  already  their  intrigues  had  reached  the  ear,  and  awaken-  - 
ed  the  vigilance  of  Henry. 

On  the  death  of  the  duchefs  of  Beaufort,  Margaret  had  profefied  an  entire  • 
obedience  to  the  will  of  her  royal  confort,  and  Clement  had  pronounced  her 
marriage,  as  the  effeft  of  conftraint,  illegal  and  void;  but  the  king  was  diverted 
from  the  immediate  thoughts  of  a  fecond  union,  by  a  paffion  for  Henriette  de 
Balzac,  daughter  to  de  Balzac  Entragues,  by  Mary  Touchet,  the  celebrated  mif- 
trefs  of  Charles  the  Ninth  ;  to  this  lady  Henry  transferred  that  affection  which 
he  had  fo  lately  vowed  to  the  duchefs  of  Beaufort ;  he  created  her  marchionefs 
of  Verneuil,  and  even  delivered  to  her  a  promife  of  marriage  ;  yet  the  moments 
allotted  to  pleafure,  diminifhed  not  his  application  td  bufinefs,  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy  fummoned  him  from  the  embraces  of  his  miffrefs  to  the 
cares  of  a  throne. 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  emboldened  by  the  late  diffracted  flate  of  France,  had ! 
embraced  the  moment  of  civil  commotion  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  the  Marquifate 
of  Saluces.  On  the  treaty  of  Vervins,  he  had  ag.red..  td  fubmit  his  pretentions 
to  the  arbitration  of  pope  Clement ;  but  had  cdnftantly  eluded  a  decifion,  which  . 
he  was  confeious  muft  defpoil  him  of  the  territory  that  he  had  thus  daringly 
ufurped.  Trufling  to  the  arts  of  negotiation,  and  the  addrefs  for  which  he  was 
eminent,  he  embraced  the  refolution  of-prefenting  himfelf  at  Paris,  and  treating 
with  Henry  in  perfon.  Though  the  king  would  readily  have  difpenfed  with, 
he  could  not  decently  decline,  the  honour^of  the  propofed  vifit ;  and  in  a  court, 
gallant,  profufe,  and  fplendid,  the  magnificence,  libera'ity,  and  conciliating 
manners  of  the  duke,  foon  attached  to  his  intereft  the  principal  favourites  and 
miftreffes  of  Henry.  The  marchionefs  of  Verneuil  efpoufed  his  pretenfions  with 
ardour;  but  the  mind  of  Henry  was  ftee'led  againfl  the  importunities  of  that 
lady,  by  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  and  by  the  remonifrances  of 
his  minifter,  the  baron  de  Rolhy,  whofe  inflexible  integrity  Was  fuperior  to  all  i 
the  allurements  of  corruption.  . 

A.  D.  160c]  After  Tavifhing  the  immenfe  fum  of  four  hundred  thoufand  ; 
crowns  in  prefents  to  the  rapacious  minions  of  a  court,  the  duke  of  Savoy  re- 
tired from  Paris,  and  prepared  to  affert  by  arms,  what  he  had  vainly  hoped: 
to  have  acquired  by  negociation.  He  had  indeed  already  entered  into  a  clofe 
and  fecret  connection  with  the  marefchal  de  Biron  ;  but  the  military  ardour - 
and  vanity  of  that  commander  could  not  be  reftrained  by  the  intereft  of  his  . 
new  ally.     The  duke  of  Savoy  in   an  inftant  beheld  BrefFe,  Savoy,  and  Nice, , 
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'  deluged  by  the  forces  of  France ;  Miolans  furrendered  to  the  king  ;  the  baron, 
de  Rofny,  whom  Henry  had  appointed  grand  matter  of  artillery,  reduced  Mont- 
melian,  a  fortrefs  which  the  duke  had  confidered  as  impregnable ;  and  St. 
Catherine's,  in  the  ftrength  of  which  he  equally  confided,  was,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  taken  by  the  marefchal  de  Biron.  Thefe  fuccefiive  difafters  humbled  the 
haughty  fpirit  of  the  duke  ;  and  overwhelmed  in  the  unequal  conflict  and  defert- 
ed  by  the  court  of  Spain,  which  had  promifed  to  fupport  him,  he  refumed 
the  thoughts  of  peace  ;  and  implored  the  mediation  of  the  pope  to  extricate  him 
from  a  war  in  which  he  had  thus   raihly   engaged. 

The  ardent  paflion  of  Henry  for  the  marchionefs  of  Verneuil,  and  the  mifery 
that  he  had  experienced  in  his  former  marriage,  rendered  him  extremely  averfe 
to  a  fecond.  The  remonftrances  of  his  minifters,  and  his  concern  for  the  public 
welfare,  had  reluctantly  extorted  from  him  permiffion  to  negociate  an  union  with 
Mary  de  Medicis,  niece  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany.  Senfible  of  his  irrefolu- 
tion,  the  commiffioners  on  whom  he  had  devolved  this  important  trull,  flattened 
to  conclude  it.  Their  zeal  outftripped  the  wilhes  and  expectations  of  Henry ; 
and  he  heard,  with  mingled  regret  and  furprife,  that  they  had  figned  a  treaty 
of  marriage  with  that  princefs.  His  own  honour  and  the  happinefs  of  his 
people  allowed  him  not  to  retract  ;  he  flattened  to  Lyons  to  receive  the  hand 
of  Mary ;  and  whatever  might  be  his  private  fellings,  he  difcovered  to  his  royal 
confort  no  emotions   but  thofe  of  refpect  and  regard. 

A.  D.  1601.]  The  marriage  of  Henry  was  followed  by  a  treaty  with  the  duke 
of  Savoy  ;  who,  difappointed  in  that  afliftance  which  he  expected  from  Spain, 
and  equally  deprived  of  that  aid  with  which  he  had  flattered  himfelf  from  the 
difcontents  of  the  factious  nobles  of  France,  found  himfelf  no  longer  able  to 
fupport  the  unequal  conteft  ;  for  the  marquifate  of  Saluces,  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  retain,  he  confented  to  cede  to  Henry  the  county  of  Breffe,  an  exten- 
five  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  and  to  pay  one  hundred  thouland 
crowns  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  war. 

Yet  while  the  duke  fubmitted  to  the  arms  of  France,  he  did  not  relinquifli  the 
intrigues  that  he  had  entered  into  with  the  afpiring  chiefs  of  that  kingdom. 
The  principal  of  thefe  were  the  dukes  de  Bouillon,  d'Epernon,  and  the  maref- 
chal Biron.  That  celebrated  commander,  whofe  exploits  eclipfed  the  military 
fame  of  his  father,  and  who  openly  boafted  that  his  arm.  had  fixed  the  fceptre  in 
the  hand  of  Henry,  had  long  fecretly  laboured  to  undermine  the  edifice  that 
his  valour  had  erected,  and  his  blood  cemented.  Born  for  the  camp,  he  de- 
lighted in  war,  and  excelled  in  every  martial  exercife ;  but  the  renders  foldier 
difdained  the  calm  acquifition  of  fcience  ;  and  while  he  afpired  to  the  highefl: 
honours  of  the  ftate,  was  almoft  as  illiterate  as  the  meanett  fentinal.  In  aftion 
he  was  brave,  indefatigable,  vigilant,  and  abftemious ;  but  with  his  armour  he 
feemed  to  lay  afide  every  virtue,  and  difplayed  a  difpofition,  vain,  envious,  and 
arrogant ;  no  revenue  was  fufficient  to  difplay  his  boundlefs  extravagance  ;   and 
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his  fatal  attachment  to  gaming,  is  reported  to  have  fwallovved  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  one  year,  the  immenfe  fum  of  500,000  crowns:  his  correfpondence 
with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  had  not  entirely  efcaped  the  vigilant  eye  of  Henry  : 
and  at  Lyons  that  monarch  had  reproached  him  with  his  feditious'  deligns. 
Biron  affected  frankly  to  confefs  the  imprudence  of  his  conduct.  His  profeffions 
of  repentance,  and  his  proteftations  of  future  fidelity,  difarmed  the  indignation 
of  his  fovereign,  mindful  of  former  fervices.  By  a  large  pecuniary  donative, 
Henry  endeavoured  to  awaken  his  gratitude ;  and  fenfible  that  his  active  fpirit 
could  ill  brook  a  life  of  indolence,  he  ftrove  to  divert  him  from  the  dangerous 
practices  that  he  had  engaged  in,  by  appointing  him,  as  firft  ambaffador  to  Eliza- 
beth, and  afterwards  to  the  Swifs  Cantons. 

A.  D.  1601,  1602.]  The  birth  of  a  fon,  while  it  afforded  a  fource  of  do- 
meftic  fatisfaction  to  Henry,  and  opened  to  his  people  the  pleafing  profpect  of  a 
peaceable  fucceffion,  ferved  at  the  fame  time  to  quicken  the  defigns  of  thofe, 
who,  impatient  of  tranquil  rule,  affociated  in  the  moft  formidable  cabals  againft 
the  throne.  The  marefchal  Biron  had  no  fooner  returned  from  executing  the 
commiffion  that  had  been  entructed  to  him,  than  he  refumed  with  redoubled 
ardour  his  ambitious  projects ;  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  courts  of 
Spain  and  Turin  ;  he  clofely  connected  himfelf  with  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  who* 
by  his  marriage,  had  obtained  the  principality  of  Sedan ;  and  united  in  his  trea- 
fonable  enterprife,  Charles  count  d'Auvergne,  grand  prior  of  France,  and 
natural  fon  to  Charles  the  Ninth.  Haughty  and  fupercilious  in  his  natural 
demeanour,  Biron  now  affected  the  garb  of  courtefy,  and  affiduoufly  laboured 
to  ingratiate  himfelf  in  the  hearts  of  the  multitude.  The  improper  nomination 
to  ecclefiaftical  dignifies,  at  the  influence  of  the  miftrefs  of  the  king ;  the  public 
neglect  of  the  reformed,  by  a  prince  who  had  abjured  their  tenets,  and  who 
meditated  their  extirpation  ;  but  above  all,  the  numerous  imports  which  were 
daily  multiplied  by  the  fovereign  on  an  oppreffed  people,  were  the  favourite 
topics  of  the  marefchal,  and  were  induftrioufly  circulated  by  his  adherents  in 
factious  murmurs  through  the  provinces.  The  feditious  vapour  foon  fpread 
itfelf  over  the  countries  of  Anjou,  Poitou,  Saintonge,  Auvergne,  Guienne,  and 
Languedoc  ;  the  animated  countenance  of  Henry  was  clouded  with  anxiety : 
gaiety  and  pleafure  were  banifhed  from  a  court  long  diftinguifhed  by  its  fuperior 
gallantry  and  fplendour  ;  and  the  brooding  tempeft  of  revolt  was  foretold  by 
every  indication  of  fufpicion  and  difcontent. 

The  fplendid  profpect  that  Biron  contemplated  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  his 
own  military  talents,  and  the  power  and  influence  of  his  confederates,  were 
blafted  by  one  fatal  inflance  of  mifplaced  confidence.  La  Fin,  a  native  of 
Burgundy,  and  delcended  from  a  refpectable  family  in  that  province,  was  dif- 
tingufhed  by  a  difpofition  daring,  indefatigable,  and  intriguing.  He  had  infinu- 
ated  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  the  marefchal,  and  had  been  employed  both  by 
Biron,  and  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  in  their  moft  fecret  negoeiations  with  Spain 
and  Savoy  ;  but  he  had  lately  regarded  with  jealoufy  the  afcendancy  which  the 
Vol.  Ill,  3  P 
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baron  de  Lux  had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  his  patron ;  and  in  a  moment  of 
difguft,  he  revealed  to  Henry  the  whole  of  a  confpiracy,  the  wheels  of  which 
he  was  no  longer  permitted  to  direct. 

The-  king  read  with  aftonifhment  the  black  fcrowl,  which  contained  the  names 
of  the  moft'Hiuftrious  nobles  of  France,  Some  of  thefe  had  actually  embarked 
in  the  daring  projects  of  Biron ;  others,  by  their  known  difcontent,  had  afforded 
reafon  to  expect  they  would  join  the  ftandard  of  revolt,  as  foon  as  it  was  erected; 
and  the  remainder  were  probably  added  by  the  creative  genius  of  La  Fin,  de- 
firous  of  magnifying  the  importance  of  his  perfidy  :  yet  the  danger  was  great 
and  immediate  ;  and  the  king  determined  to  vifit  the  different  provinces  of  Poi- 
tiers, Limofin,  and  Guienne,  to  awe  by  his  prefence  the  feditious  fpirit  of  the 
people,  and  to  obtain  more  perfect  information  of  the  fchemes  of  the  marefchal. 
Each  day  convinced  him  that  he  tottered  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  ;  and 
after  a  fhort  refidence  at  Blois,  he  returned  to  Fontainbleau,  determined  to  crufh 
the  infant  confpiracy,  before  it  was  ftrengthened  by  the  troops  and  treafures  of 
Spain  and  Savoy. 

On  his  return  from  Switzerland,  the  marefchal  Biron  had  retired  to  his  govern- 
ment of  Burgundy,  and  diligently  applied  himfelf  to  fecure  and  ftrengthen  the 
mofl  important  cities  in  that  province.  Confiding  in  the  affection  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  in  the  fidelity  of  thofe  to  whom  he  had  entrufted  the  command  of  the 
fortified  places,  he  considered  that  country  as  an  immediate  retreat,  mould  his 
defigns  be  difcovered  before  his  confederates  were  prepared  to  fupport  him  ;  but 
of  this  refource  he  was  deprived  by  an  artifice  of  the  baron  de  Rofny ;  under 
pretence  of  new-cafting  the  cannon  throughout  Burgundy,  that  minifter,  as 
grand  mafler,  had  obtained  from  the  marefchal  the  artillery  which  belonged  to 
his  government ;  but  no  fooner  was  thefe  tranfported  beyond  the  jurifdiclion  of 
Biron,  than  Rofny  flopped  the  new,  with  which  he  had  promifed  to  replace  them. 
The  rage  of  Biron  on  this  occafion  broke  forth  in  open  menances,  and  his  fuf- 
picions  were  foon  after  awakened  by  intelligence  of  the  private  conference  that 
La  Fin  had  held  with  the  king ;  but  he  fuffered  himfelf  again  to  be  deluded 
by  that  traitor's  proteftations  that  he  had  not  betrayed  him,  and  that  Henry 
was  by  no  means  apprifed  of  his  defigns.  He  was  alfo  confcious,  that  fhould 
his  fovereign  march  againft  him,  and  declare  him  a  rebel,  he  was  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  refinance  ;  actuated  by  the  powerful  motives  of  hope  and  fear,  he 
obeyed  the  royal  fummons,  and  with  his  affociate,  the  count  d'Auvergne,  re- 
paired to  the  court  at  Fontainbleau. 

The  mind  of  Henry,  on  the  arrival  of  the  marefchal,  was  fufpended  by  the 
conflicting  paffions  of  gratitude  and  refentroent.  When  he  called  to  remembrance 
the  former  fervices  of  Biron,.  and  the  dangers  they  had  fhared  together,  his 
feelings  drowned  the  ftern  voice  of  juftice,  and  he  determined  to  pardon  the 
ambition  of  a  man  to  whofe  valour  he  had  been  fo  eminently  indebted ;  but 
■when  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  from  which  the  kingdom  had  fcarce  emerged>p 
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prefented  themfelves  to  his  view  ;  when  he  confidered  the  welfare  of  his  people, 
and  the  infant  ftate  of  his  fon,  both  endangered  by  the  reftlefs  and  turbulent 
difpofition  of  Biron,  the  duty  of  a  fovereign,  and  the  affection  of  a  parent, 
loudly  exhorted  him  to  confult  the  happinefs  of  millions,  by  the  facrifice  of  one 
obnoxious  perfon :  yet  he  beheld  the  unhappy  victim  with  tendernefs  and  com- 
paffion  ;  and  while  he  treated  him  with  every  mark  of  regard,  he  endeavoured 
in  converfation,  to  lead  him  to  a  full  confeflion  of  his  guilt,  and  to  juftify  the 
clemency  that  he  (till  panted  to  exercife,  by  his  fincerity  and  contrition. 

Yet  the  friendly  admonitions  of  the  monarch  could  not  bend  a  temper  natural- 
ly ftubborn  and  hauty  ;  encouraged  by  the  affurances  of  La  Fin,  the  marefchal 
retained  a  fullen  referve,  andafiumed  the  tone  of  infulted  integrity  ;  he  perfever- 
ed  in  declaring,  that  fince  the  confeflion  at  Lyons,  he  had  nothing  to  accufe  his; 
confcience  with  ;  and  Henry,  fatigued  with  unavailing  exhortations,  at  length 
refolved  to  give  way  to  the  courfe  of  juftice  ;  marefchal  Biron  and  the  count 
d'Auvergne  were  arretted  as  they  withdrew  from  the  king's  apartment,  and  were 
conveyed  to  the  Baftile.  A  eommiflion  was  directed  to  the  parliament  to  examine 
into  their  conduct,  and  the  proofs  of  their  guilt  were  clear  and  pofitive  ;  the  very 
treaty  with  Spain,  which  Biron  had  fubfcribed,  and  which  he  firmly  believed  that 
La  Fin  had  deftroyed,  was  produced  againtt  him.  His  judges  unanimoufly, 
though  reluctantly,  pronounced  fentence  of  death.  The  intreaties  of  his  friends; 
prevailed  on  the  king  to  change  the  place  of  execution ;  he  was  beheaded  in  the 
court  of  the  Baftile ;  and,  in  his  laft  moments,  difgraced  by  alternate  fallies  of 
rage,  and  agonies  of  terror,  the  character  of  Intrepid,  which  he  had  acquired: 
amidft  the  greateft  dangers  of  war. 

The  count  d'Auvergne  had  been  involved  in  the  fame  fentence  as  the  marefchal 
Biron ;  but  regard  for  the  brother  of  his  miftrefs,  the  marchionefs  of  Ver- 
neuil,  and  refpect  for  the  laft  male  defcendant  of  the  race  of  Valois,  induced 
Henry  to  grant  him  not  only  his  life,  but  alfo  to  alleviate  the  rigour  of  his  con- 
finement, and  at  length  infenfibly  to  reftore  him  to  freedom  ;  a  .clemency  which 
the  fubfequent  intrigues  of  the  count  repaid  with  the  blackeft  ingratitude.  0£ 
the  other  confpirators,  the  principal  threw  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  their  fove- 
reign, who  not  only  freely  pardoned  their  imprudence,  but  even  concealed  front 
reproach  their  names  ;  the  multitude  found  fhelter  in  their  numbers  and  obfcuri- 
ty — and  the  baron  de  Fontenelles  alone,  by  a  public  and  painful  death,  was  doom- 
ed to  atone  for  his  treasonable  intention  of  delivering  the  fort  of  Douarnenes  to> 
the  Spaniards. 

It  was  not  alone  in  detecting  the  dangerous  defigns  of  his  foreign  and  domef- 
tjc  enemies,  that  the  vigilance  of  Henry  was  exercifed  ;;  the  internal  adminiftra- 
tion  of  his  kingdom  claimed  and  obtained  his  unwearied  attention.  Regularity 
was  introduced  into  the  finances,  by  the  integrity  and  induftry  of  his  favourite- 
minifter,  the  baron  de  Rofny ;  new  manufactures  were  eftabliihed,.  colonies; 
planted,  commerce  extended,  and  agriculture  reftored ;.  the  rage  of  duelling-. 
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which  had  proved  mortal  to  fome  of  the  moft  gallant  fpirits  of  France,  was  at 
the  fame  time  reftrained  by  new  edicts ;  but  it  could  not  be  difguifed,  that  the 
king,  educated  in  camps,  and  impreffed  with  lively  notions  of  honour,  too  often 
fanctioned  by  his  expreflions  that  fatal  practice  which  his  laws  were  framed  to  re- 
prefs. 

1603.]  The  tempeft  of  civil  commotion,  which  had  alarmed  France,  wasalfo  felt 
in  England.  The  confpiracy  and  execution  of  the  marefchal  de  Biron,  were  prece- 
ded by  the  prefumption  and  fate  of  EfTex,  the  favourite  of  Elizabeth;  but  though 
the  queen,  jealous  of  her  authority,  figned  his  final  doom,  fhe  never  could  erafe 
from  her  heart  that  fond  partiality  which  fhe  had  ever  evinced  towards  him.  Op- 
preffed  by  a  forrow  which  fhe  affected  to  conceal,  but  which  inceffantly  preyed  up- 
on her  body,  her  frail  conftitution  at  length  gave  way  to  the  emotions  of  her 
mind.  During  the  latter  hours  of  her  life,  the  pride  of  royalty  was  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  torrent  of  returning  affection ;  for  feveral  days  fhe  rejected  all  confola- 
tion,  and  even  refufed  food  and  fuftenance.  The  few  words  fhe  uttered  were  all 
expreffive  of  fome  inward  grief  that  fhe  cared  not  to  reveal ;  and  in  the  feventieth 
year  of  her  age,  fhe  clofed  a  reign  of  vigour,  conftancy,  vigilance,  and  addrefs, 
the  victim  of  a  romantic  paffion,  fcarce  credible  in  a  love-fick  girl. 

Henry,  who  had  ever  entertained  the  moft  profound  fentiments  of  regard  and 
refpect  for  Elizabeth,  and  who  had  concerted  with  that  princefs  the  depreffion  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  deplored  the  death  of  his  old  and  faithful  ally  with  a  fince- 
rity  feldom  found  in  royal  bofoms.  His  clofe  connection  with  England  rendered 
it  of  importance  to  him  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  difpofition  of  her 
fucceffor  ;  and  he  difpatched  the  marquis  de  Rofny  to  congratulate  James  the  Firft, 
who,  by  his  fucceffion  to  the  throne,  united  the  dominions  of  England  and  Ire- 
land to  thofe  of  Scotland  ;  the  feeble  and  temporifing  difpofition  of  that  monarch, 
could  not  be  concealed  from  the  penetrating  genius  of  Rofny  ;  always  negotiat- 
ing,, and  never  daring  to  act,  he  fuffered  that  power  to  become  contemptible  in 
his  hands,  which  might  have  commanded  the  refpect  of  the  haughty  Spaniard, 
and  repreffed  the  overweening  arrogance  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Enamoured  of 
peace,  he  confidered  the  attainment  of  it  as  the  only  true  object  of  a  ftatefman's 
labours  ;  and  though  he  agreed  with  Rofny  fecretly  to  fupport  the  united  ftates, 
in  concert  with  the  king  of  France,  left  their  weaknefs  fhould  oblige  them  to  fub- 
mit  to  their  old  mafter,  yet  that  minifter  foon  acquainted  Henry,  that  he  muft 
not  too  implicitly  depend  on  the  exertions  of  a  prince  who  continually  expreffed 
his  dread  left  he  fhould  be  reproached  as  the  abettor  of  rebels. 

A.  D.  1604.]  Wearied  by  inceffant  importunities,  the  king  of  France  con- 
tented to  reftore  the  Jefuits,  and  to  demolifh  the  pillar  which  had  been  erected  to 
perpetuate  the  atrocious  attempt  of  Chatel,  and  the  dangerous  principles  of  the 
order  that  he  belonged  to.  But  this  frefh  inftance  of  the  placable  difpofition  of 
the  fovereign,  could  not  extinguifh  the  embers  of  difcontent  which  flill  lurked  in 
his  kingdom.     The  duke  of  Bouillon  had  deeply  engaged  in  the  confpiracy  of  the 
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marefchal  Biron,  and  to  avoid  the  ftorm  which  he  beheld  gathering,  had  retired 
to  his  principality  of  Sedan  ;  he  now  refumed  his  correfpondence  with  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  with  the  count  d'Auvergne.  That  nobleman,  unmindful  of  the  cle- 
mency, which  he  had  fo  lately  experienced,  involved  in  his  intrigues  his  fifter  the 
marchionefs  of  Verneuil,  the  favourite  miftrefs  of  the  king,  and  her  father  Francis 
d'Entragues,  on  whom  Henry  had  bellowed  the  rank  of  marefchal,  as  the  price 
of  the  promife  of  marriage  he  had  imprudently  given  to  the  daughter.  Their  de- 
iigns  were  detected  and  difconcerted  by  the  vigilance  of  Henry.  The  marchionefs 
of  VerneUil  was  for  fome  days  confined  to  her  houfe ;  but  the  paflion  of  the  man 
triumphed  over  the  j office  of  the  fovereign,  and  Henry  foon  flew  to  proftrate  him- 
felf  at  the  feet  of  the  haughty  beauty  whofe  chains  he  found  it  impoflible  to  break 
— D'Entragues,  who  had  been  condemned  to  lofe  his  head,  was  indebted  for  his 
life  to  the  charms  of  his  daughter ;  and  the  protecting  influence  of  the  fair  was 
was  even  extended  to  her  brother  the  count  d'Auvergne,  whofe  fentence  of  expiating 
his  repeated  guilt  on  a  public  fcafTold,  was  commuted  to  the  milder  doom  of  per- 
petual imprifonment. 

A.  D.  1605.]  But  when  the  vigorous  mind  of  Henry  was  not  fafcinated  by 
the  charms  of  female  beauty,  he  well  knew  how  to  render  his  authority  refpefted 
by  his  fubjecls,  and  to  curb  the  wild  <lefigns  of  ingratitude  and  ambition.  The 
duke  of  Bouillon  for  four  fucceffive  years  had  evaded  every  fummons  to  appear  at 
•court,  and  the  king  determined  by  his  prefence'to  humble  that  haughty  fubjecl,  he 
directed  his  courfe  through  the  counties  of  Auvergne  and  Limofin  ;  and  Bouillon, 
aftoniihed  at  the  rapid  approach  of  his  fovereign,  and  unprepared  for  renftance, 
■ordered  the  governors  of  the  different  towns  that  belonged  to  him  to  open  their 
gates,  and  difarmed  the  immediate  refentment  of  Henry  by  the  apparent  fincerity 
<of  his  fubmiflion. 

A.  D.  1606.J  But  Henry  had  fcarce  returned  to  Paris  before  he  was  juffly 
:incenfed  by  repeated  inftances  of  the  duke's  reftlefs  and  difcontented  difpofition. 
It  was  with  reluctance  that  he  prepared  to  reduce  by  arms  a  man  whom  the  Pro- 
teftants  looked  up  to  as  the  chief  of  their  religion,  and  from  whom  he  himfelf  had 
formerly  received  confiderable  fervices.  But  the  prefent  tranquility  of  his  kingdom, 
and  the  fuccefs  of  the  lofty  defigns  that  he  began  already  to  meditate,  all  concurred 
in  prompting  him  to  meafures  the  moft  vigorous  and  decifive.  With  a  train  of 
artillery,  which  he  entrufted  to  the  command  of  his  minifler  Rofny,  whom  on 
.this  occafion  he  created  duke  of  Sully,  and  with  a  fmall  but  well  appointed  body 
-of  veteran  forces,  the  king  of  France  paffed  forwards  to  Sedan.  To  the  laft  mo- 
ment the  vanity  of  the  duke  of  Bouillon  had  fuggefted  to  him  the  language  of  re- 
liance-, but  with  the  approach  of  danger,  the  haughty  fpirit  of  thai  nobleman 
oegan  to  fubfme  ;  the  infincerity  of  Spain  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with;  and 
the  Proteftants,  inftead  of  arming  in  his  'defence,  flocked  to  the  royal  ftandard-; 
•nothing  now  remained  but  to  fubmit  to  a  power  with  which  it  would  have  been 
anadnefs  to  have  contended  j  in  the  generous  and  clement  difpolition  of  his  fove- 
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reign,  he  frill  found  that  refburce  which  his  obftinacy  allowed  him  little  reafon  to 
expect ;  the  inhabitants  of  Sedan,  with  the  duke,  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
king  of  France  ;  a  royal  garrifon  and  governor  were  to  be  maintained  within  the 
walls  for  four  years ;  and  Bouillon,  after  having  fo  long  defied,  efteemed  himfelf 
happy  in  efcaping  the  vengeance  of  his  prince  on  fuch  favourable  conditions. 

The  good  fortune  which  attended  Henry  in  public,  preferved  him  alfo  in  private 
life.  An  unfortunate  wretch,  whom  infanity  had  impelled  againft  the  life  of  that 
monarch,  was  difarmed  by  his  attendants,  and  by  the  humanity  of  Henry  was  dif- 
miffed  to  gentle  confinement,  and  to  that  care  which  his  melancholy  fituation  re- 
quired. In  croffing  the  river  Neuilly,  the  royal  carriage,  by  the  fpirit  of  the  horfes, 
was  precipitated  from  the  ferry-boat,  and  overturned  in  the  middle  of  the  dream ; 
the  king,  the  queen,  the  duke  of  Vendofme,  and  the  princefs  of  Conti,  were  ex- 
pofed  to  the  moil  imminent  danger.  They  were  refcued  by  the  zeal  and  alacrity 
of  their  retinue  ;  and  Henry  himfelf,  after  fafely  gaining  the  more,  plunged  again 
into  the  river  to  extricate  his  confort. 

A.  D.  1607,  1608.  J  But  while  the  multitude  exulted  at  the  fafety  of  a  fove- 
reign  whom  they  loved  and  revered,  the  royal  bofom  was  deemed  to  experience 
thofe  cares  which  invade  with  impartial  mifery  the  peace  of  the  peafant  and  the 
prince.  The  queen,  cold  and  refer ved  in  her  temper  and  manner,  received  with 
indifference,  or  repreffed  with  difguft,  the  amorous  affiduities  of  Henry.  Her  im- 
prudent partiality  to  her  Italian  attendants,  was  regarded  with  indignation  by  that 
monarch  ;  and  his  own  licentious  amours,  his  open  connection  with  the  marchionefs 
of  Verneuil,  too  frequently  furnifhed  juft  caufe  for  reproach.  The  inmoft  receffes 
of  the  palace  were  diflurbed  by  their  mutual  and  inceffant  complaints.  The  hap- 
pinefs  which  Henry  found  not  in  the  company  and  converfation  of  his  queen,  he 
fought^  in  the  familiar  fociety  of  others ;  the  arrogance  of  the  marchionefs  of 
Verneuil  had  for  fome  time  paft  been  infufferable ;  and  the  lively  wit,  the  amia- 
ble manners  of  Charlotte  de  Montmorancy,  the  daughter  of  the  conuable,  had 
infenfibly  ftolen  into  his  heart;  yet  he  fullered  not  his  paflion,  ardent  as  it  was^ 
and  fatal  as  it  propably  afterwards  proved,  wholly  to  engrofs  his  mind.  He 
renewed  his  ancient  alliance  with  the  United  States  of  Holland  ;  he  amduonfiy 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  England  ;  he  fuccefsfully  interpofed  his  meditation  be- 
tween the  court  of  Rome  and  the  Venetians  ;  but  he  declined  the  importunate 
felicitations  of  the  Moorifh  inhabitants  of  Spain  ;  who  oppreffed,  and  at  length 
driven  into  exile  by  the  miftaken  policy  of  Philip  the  Third,  in  vain  implored  an. 
afylum  in  the  bofom  of  France. 

The  wifdom  of  Henry  has  been  feverely  impeached  in  refufmg  the  proffered 
acceffion  of  near  half  a  million  of  induftrous  people,  whole  iilent  labours  might 
have  fertilifed  the  baren  and  deferted  plains  of  France,  and  repaired  the  fatal 
ravages  which  had  been  inflicted  by  religious  commotion.  The  inclination  of 
this  unhappy  race  to  prefer  the  former  to  the  Catholic  church,  the  perfecuting 
fpirit  of  which  they  had  already  experienced,  might  perhaps  in  fome  mcafure  in- 
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fluence  the  mind  of  Henry,  long  fince  grown  diftruftful  of  the  intrigues  of  the 
Hugonots ;  perhaps  he  was  determined  by  the  dread  of  precipitating  thofe  hoftile 
defigns  which  he  fecretly  meditated  againfl  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  which  were 
yet  fcarcely  ripe  for  execution.  A  conjecture  which  is  rather  fcrengthened  by  tire 
caution  with  which  he  continued  tofooth  the  jealoufy  of  the  court  of  Spain,  and 
the  zeal  which  he  difplayed  in  negociating  a  truce  with  the  united  Itates  and  the  arch- 
duke Albert.  The  tranquillity  of  his  kingdom  was  reftored;  the  ambition  of  his  nobles 
had  been  feverely  humbled  ;  the  magazines  were  filled  with  coffers  replenifhed  '; 
order  was  introduced  into  his  finances  ;  difcipline  among  his  troops  ;  and  he'be- 
held  the  moment  rapidly  approaching  in  which  he  might  unfold  the  vail  object 
of  thofe  immenfe  preparations  which  alarmed  or  aftonifhed  all  Europe. 

A.  D.  1609.]  But  while  the  power,  the  experience,  and  the  reputation  of 
the  monarch  filled  his  enemies  with  terror,  the  paffions  of  the  man  too  often  ex- 
pofed  him  to  the  cenfure  and  pity  of  his  friends.  Nor  time,  nor  ambition  could 
extinguifh  his  fatal  affection  for  Charfotre  de  Montmorency  ;  fecretly  nourishing 
the  deftructive  flame,  he  determined  to  bellow  the  hand  of  that  lady  on  the 
prince  of  Conde,  and  by  introducing  her  into  his  own  family,  at  leaft  to  enjoy 
the  fatisfaclion  of  her  converfation.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  without  pomp 
at  Chantilli,  and  it  was  the  expreflion  of  the  marchionefs  of  Verneuil,  "  that 
"  the  king  had  made  this  match  to  fink  the  hearty  and  to  raife  the  head 
"  of  the  prince  of  Conde."  The  paffion  of  Henry  foon  burft  the  bounds  that 
his  prudence  had  prefcribed.  His  looks,  his  words,  his  actions,  incefiantly  be- 
trayed the  ardent  emotions  of  his  foul  ;  the  fire  that  conftantly  confirmed  him 
could  not  be  concealed  from,  the  prince,  jealous  of  his  awn  honour,  and  the 
fidelity  of  his  wife.  He  defired  leave  to  retire  from  court,  and  the  peremptory 
r.efufal  of  the  king  ferved  only  to  confirm  the  fufpicions  already  entertained. 
His  refpecl  for  his  fovereign  was  overwhelmed  by  a  lively  fenfe  of  the  injury 
intended;  and  after  giving  way  to  his  indignation  by  the  moft  pointed  reproaches, 
he  fecretly  prepared  to  efcape  with  the  princefs  beyond  the  limits  of  the  king- 
dom, before  the  ungovernable  paffion  of  Henry  had  fealed  his  difhonour. 

This  defign  he  executed  with  fuccefs ;  reluctantly  accompanied  by  his  wife,  . 
and  attended  by  a  few  domeftics,  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  thofe  who  had  been 
directed  to  obferve  him,  and  reached  in  fafety  Landreey.  The  king  received 
the  intelligence  of  his  flight  with  a  tranfport  of  rage  and  grief  that  he  was  at 
no  pams  to  conceal.  He  inftantly  difpatched  Praflin,  the  captain  of  his  guard, 
to  demand  the  fugitives  from  the  archduke  ;  but  Albret  replied  with  becoming 
dignity,  "  that  he  had  never  violated  the  laws  of  nations  on  any  occafion  what- 
*'  ever  ;  and  that  he  would :  not  -■  begin  with  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal  of 
France".  He  immediately  fupplied  the  neceffities  of  the  prince  of  Conde  with 
liberality,  appointed  an  efcort  to  conduct  him  .to  Bruflels,  and  allured  him  of; 
his  conitant  protection, 
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The  perfonal  fecurity  of  the  prince  did  not  entirely  fhield  him  from  the  effects 
of  Henry's  refentment.     After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  carry  off  the  princefs 
by  force,  at  the  command  of  the  king  the   parliament  paffed  an  arret  againft 
the  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  and  condemned  him  to  undergo  whatever  punifh- 
ment  the  fovereign  mould  pleafe  to  inflict ;  with  this  judicial  procefs  the  martial 
.preparations  of  Henry  kept  pace  ;  and  the  armaments  which  had  been  fuggefted 
by  ambition  were  probably  quickened  by  love.  England,  the  independent  princes 
of  Germany,  and  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  all  readily  aflbciated 
in  the  defign  of  humbling  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;   the  duke  of  Savoy  confented 
to  relinquifti  that  country  to  France,  on  condition  of  receiving  the  duchy  of 
Milan  ;    while  the   majority   of  the  Italian   ftates   profeffed  that  defire  to  accede 
to  a  confederacy,  on  which  they  flattered   themfelves  with  the  hope  of  found- 
ing a  permanent  tranquillity.     When  to  allies  fo  powerful,  and  fo  firmly  engaged 
by  intereft  in  the  caufe  they  had  efpoufed,  are  added  the  refources  of  France 
in  a  difciplined  and  veteran   army  of  forty  thoufand   men,  a  treafure  of  forty 
millons  of  livres,  and  the  high  reputation  and  diftinguifhed  abilities  of  her  king, 
it  cannont  be  wondered   that   the  aftonifhment  of  vifionary  ftatefmen  have  con- 
sidered the  force  fo  far  exceeding  the  object  as  even  to  have  attributed  to  Flenry 
the  immenfe  but  chimerical  project  of  forming  Europe  into  one  great  republic. 

At  length  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Cleves  gave  the  fignal  for  action  ;  his  do- 
minions, which  had  been  formed  of  four  or  five  great  fiefs,  were  claimed  by 
the  emperor,  Rodolph,  as  fupreme  fovereign  ;  and  he  inftantly  beftowed  the  in- 
vefture  of  them  on  the  archduke,  Leopold  of  Auftria.  But  this  arbitrary  ufur- 
.pation  was  difputed  by  the  filters  of  the  late  duke  and  their  reprefentatives  ;  the 
duke  of  Brandenburg  and  Pruflia,  the  count  palatine  of  Newburg,  the  count 
palatine  of  Deux  Ponts,  and  the  marquis  of  Burgaw,  were  aroufed  by  the  fecret 
and  friendly  affurances  of  France,  to  affert  their  rights  by  arms,  and  to  implore 
the  protection  of  Henry. 

A.  D.  1610.]  The  king  readily  liftened  to  folicitations  which  he  himfelf  had 
fuggefted.  The  contefted  territories  ftretched  along  the  frontiers  of  his  king- 
dom, and  he  was  not  infenfible  to  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria; 
intereft  combined  with  honour  in  prompting  him  to  a  fpeedy  refolution  ;  and 
both,  perhaps,  were  ftimulated  by  the  fecret  but  ardent  motives  of  afl'eclion  ; 
the  prince  of  Conde  ftill  boafted  the  protection  of  the  court  of  Spain,  and  the 
abfence  of  the  princefs  had  not  allayed  the  flame  that  her  charms  had  kindled  in 
the  bofom  of  Henry.  That  monarch  declared  his  determination  to  lead  an  army 
to  the  fupport  of  his  German  allies,  and  to  vindicate  with  his  forces  and  trea- 
fures  their  pretenfions  to  the  duchies  of  Cleves  and  Juliers.  His  road  lay  through 
the  provinces  of  Flanders,  and  the  archduke  Albert,  through  whofe  country  he 
demanded  permiflion  to  march,  unprepared  for  refiftance,  difguifed  his  hereditary 
enmity,  and  anfwered  in  terms  of  relpeclful  acquiefcence. 
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The  fupine  indifference  with  which  the  houfe  of  Auflria  affect.ed  to  regard 
the  combination  of  its  mod  powerful  and  inveterate  enemies,  has  given  rife  to 
.a  fufpicion  probably  as  deftitute  of  foundation,  as  it  is  injurious  to  the  honour 
of  that  family;  and  the  fubfequent  fate  of  Henry  has,  by  more  than  one  con- 
temporary hiltorian,  been  afcribed  to  the  perfidious  and  fanguinary  principles 
which  have  difgraced  the  councils  of  Spain,  and  which  but  a  few  years  fince 
Involved  the  deftruction  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  With  more  reafon  the 
■deadly  ftroke  may  be  imputed  to  that  fanatical  fury  kindled  by  a  long  feries  of 
:religious  commotion,  and  not  extinguished  by  the  fleeting  years  of  tranquillity 
which  had  iucceerled  the  peace  of  Vervins.  Whatever  might  be  the  fource  of 
an  event,  which  has  been  fo  varioufly  related  by  the  immediate  fpeftators,  and 
which  feems  at  the  moment  it  happened  to  have  eluded  the  re'fearches  of  the 
■moft  curious  and  interefted,  it  is  our  duty  from  the  mafs  to  felect.  thofe  cir- 
<cumftances  only  which  can  inform  the  mind  and  guide  the  judgement  of  the 
leader. 

Amidft  all  his  preparations,  amidft  the  moft  flattering  profpects  of  acquiring 
that  glory  which  he  had  fo  long  and  fo  ardently  panted  after,  the  difpofition  of 
Henry  was  vifibly  imprefled  with  a  deep  and  fettled  melancholy.  The  blameable 
indulgence  of  the  queen  to  her  Italian  attendants,  had  been  often  the  fubject.  of 
his  open  difcontent,  and  he  had  more  than  once  meditated  the  defign  of  com- 
pelling the  moft  obnoxious  to  repafs  the  Alps.  From  this  intention  he  was  di- 
verted by  his  confidential  minifter  the  duke  of  Sully;  and  in  conformity 
to  the  advice  of  that  ftatefman  he  endeavoured  to  gain  on  the  cold  and  referved 
temper  of  the  queen  by  acfs  of  kindnefs  and  attention.  That  princefs  bad  ex- 
preffed  her  defire  to  be  crowned  before  the  king  took  the  field ;  and  Henry, 
though  he  regarded  with  difguft  all  pageantry  and  oftentaton,  had  confented  to 
gratify  her  willies.  The  ceremony  was  performed  on  Thurfday  the  thirteenth 
of  May  with  t'he  utmoft  magnificence;  the  next  Sunday  was  fixed  for  the  pub- 
lic entry  of  the  queen,  and  on  the  Wednefday  following  Henry  had  determined 
to  quit  Paris,  and  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army* 

But  the  final  period  of  his  life  and  greatnefs  now  rapidly  approached  ;  and 
'while  he  meditated  enterprifes  the  moft  fplendid  and  important,  his  own  death  was 
planned  and  executed  by  Francis  Ravaillac,  a  native  of  Angouleme.  From  that 
province  the  unhappy  wretch  had  dire&ed  his  footfteps  to  the  capital ;  and  after 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  miferable  fubfiftence  as  an  obfcure  retainer  to  the  law, 
he  had  attempted  to  procure  adiniflion  among  the  order  of  Feuillants ;  but  thefe 
Teje&ed  him  as  a  wild  and  frantic  vifionary  ;  and  his  diftrefs  had  already  reduced 
him  to  feek  fupport  by  imploring  alms,  when  he  conceived  the  dark  and  defperate 
defign  of  mingling  the  miferies  of  a  nation  with  his  own,  by  arming  his  hand 
againft  the  fovereign  of  France. 

Though  the  king  had  acquiefced  in  a  ceremony  which  he  conftantly  difapprov- 
ed,  and  though  he  had  endeavoured  by  the  appearance  of  fatisfaction  to  diffufe 
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through  the  court  that  joy  which  he  felt  not,  his  expreffions  but  too  clearly  an- 
nounced his  gloomy  prefages  of  his  impending  deftiny.  From  his  confidential  mi- 
nifters  and  domeftics  he  concealed  not  the  load  that  preffed  upon  his  heart ;  and 
"  you  will  foon  know  how  kind  a  mafter  you  have  loft,J'  was  the  inceffant  and 
mournful  exclamation.  The  morning  that  fucceeded  the  coronation  of  the 
queen  had  been  deftined  for  a  vifit  to  the  arfenal ;  but  the  indifpofition  of  the  duke 
of  Sully  induced  the  king  to  poflpone  his  intention  •-  he  had  already  paffed  a 
fleeplefs  night,  and  with  the  return  of  light  his  apprehenfions  and  inquietude 
feemed  every  moment  to  encreafe.  He  attended  mafs,  and  prayed  with  unufual 
fervour  ;  the  pleafures  of  the  table  diffipated  not  his  chagrin  ;  and  after  a  vain  ef- 
fort to  compoie  himfelf  to  reft,  he  ordered  his  coach,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
duke  of  Epernon  and  Montbazon,  the  marefchals  Lavardin  and  Roquclaure,  the 
marquiffes  de  la  Force  and  Mirabeau,  and  du  Pleffis  Laincourt,  his  mafter  of 
horfe,  determined  to  proceed  to  the  arfenal ;  Vitry,  the  captain  of  his  guards, 
was  by  his  order  difpatched  to  the  palace  to  haften  the  preparations  for  the  queen's 
entry  ;  and  the  carriage  was  only  attended  by  a  fmall  number  of  gentlemen  on 
horfeback,  and  a  few  of  the  royal  footmen.  The  curtains  on  every  fide  were 
drawn  up  that  the  king  might  witnefs  the  zeal  of  his  fubjecls  in  the  various  orna- 
ments they  had  prepared.  In  a  narrow  ftreet  the  coach  was  (topped  by  the  acci- 
dental meeting  of  two  carts ;  the  majority  of  the  attendants  inftantly  took  a  nearer 
way,  and  two  only  were  left ;  one  went  before  to  clear  the  paffage,  the  other  ftaid 
behind  to  tie  up  his  garter.  At  this  inftant,  as  the  king  turned  to  read  a  letter  to  the 
duke  of  Epernon,  he  received  a  ftroke  from  a  knife ;  he  had  fcarce  time  to  ex* 
claim,  "  I  am  wounded,"  before  a  fecond  more  violent,  and  more  fatally  directed, 
pierced  his  heart,  and  breathing  only  a  deep  figh,  he  funk  back  in  the  coach  a 
lifelefs  corpfe. 

Thus  periflied,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-firft  of  his 
reign,  Henry  the  Fourth,  whofe  virtues  and  talents  have  juftly  entitled  him  to 
the  honourable  diftinction  of  Great.  His  acceflion  prefented  to  our  view  a  king- 
dom difunited,  and  a  nobility  haughty  and  difcontented,  a  commonalty  clamo» 
rou-s  and  opprefled.  The  broken  provinces  of  the  ftate  were  cemented  by  his 
policy,  the  nobles  were  humbled  by  his  valour,  the  commons  were  conciliated  by 
his  addrefs,  and  relieved  by  his  humanity.  He  firft  introduced  order  into  the 
finances,  and  difcipline  into  the  armies  of  France ;  new  manu factories  were 
eftablifhed.  at  his  command,  and  new  colonies  planted  ;  and  while  he  reftored 
peace  and  plenty  at  home,  he  rendered  his  kingdom  great  and  formidable  abroad. 
The  power  of  Spain  was  checked  by  his  courage  and  conduct  ;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  death  he  meditated  defigns  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  which  had 
they  been  fuccefsfully  executed,  would  have  finnally  precluded  her  from  ever 
disturbing  again  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  In  private  life  he  was  a  kind  and 
generous  mafter ;  a  warm  and  tender  lover,  a  polite  and  obliging  hufband  ;  but 
the  fincerity  of  the  hiftorian  will  not  allow  .him  to  conceal  thofe  faults  which  he, 
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cannot  but  regret;  the  paffion  of  Henry  for  the  fair,  too  often  induced  him  to 
forget  the  prudence  and  dignity  of  the  monarch :  his  ardent  and  guilty  affection 
for  the  princefs  of  Conde  in  the  decline  of  life,  caft  a  cloud  over  his  meridian 
glory  ;  and  the  warmth  with  which  he  purfued,  and  the  indifcretion  with  which 
he  countenanced  the  fatal  rage  of  gaming,  has  been  the  fubject  of  fevere  and. 
general  cenfure. 

Though  the  confufion  of  the  nobles  who  accompanied  Henry  allowed  them  i 
not  to  ward  the  fatal  blow,  yet  the  moment  their  prefence  of  mind  returned,  it 
was  difplayed  in  feizing  the  affaffin,  who  ftill  fupported  himfelf  on  the  wheel  of 
the  coach,  with  the  bloody  inftrument  yet  reeking  in  his  hand,  as  if  glorying. 
in  the  atrocious  deed.  The  prudence  of  the  duke  of  Epernon  preferved  him  from 
the  immediate  fury  of  the  royal  attendants,  to  perim  by  the  mofh  exquifite  tor- 
ments; while  the  fame  caution  enabled  him  to  quiet  the  tumultuous  apprehen- 
fions  of  the  populace,  by  declaring  that  the  king  yet  lived,  and  that  they  were; 
carrying  him  to  the  Louvre  to  have  his  wounds  dreffed.  The  crowd  inftantly 
gave  way,  the  body  conveyed  to  the  palace,  was  laid  upon  a  bed,  and.  was  foon 
deferted  by  the  ungrateful  many  who  had  balked  in  his  favour,  but  who  haftened 
to  proftrate  themfelves  before  the  rifing  fun,  andloft  the  recollecliou  of  former- 
benefits  in  their  eagernefs  to  folicit  new. 
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WITH  the  life  of  Henry  the  Fourth  were  extinguifhed  the  great  defigns  that 
he  had  meditated  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  and  France  beheld,  with  grief 
and  terror,  the  fceptre  pafs  from  his  vigorous  grafp  to  the  feeble  hand  of  an 
infant.  Of  his  three  fons  by  Mary  of  Medicis,  the  eldeft,  who- now  Succeeded  to 
the  throne  as  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  was  only  in.  the  ninth  year  of  his  ace  ;  and  ■ 
the  two  younger,,  though  their  birth  might  ferve  to  Strengthen  the  fucceffion, 
could  only  be  known  by  their  different  titles  of  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Anjou  ; 
but  the  queen,  amid  ft  the  difmay  of  the  court,  wafted  not  the  important  moments 
in  unavailing  forrow  ;  and  -the 'affliction,  if  any,  that  fhefelt  on  the  lofs  of  Henry,  - 
was  fwallowed  up  by  the  more  interefting  care  of  obtaining  the  regency.  Her 
ambition  was  gratified  by  the  ready  acquiefcence  of  the  parliament ;  and  in  her- 
perfon  were  united  the .  administration  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  guardianfhip 
of  her  fon. 
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The  firft  moments  had  been  employed  in  the  acquifnion  of  power,  the  next 
*vere  devoted  to  revenge.  The  wretched  Ravaillac,  whofe  guilty  hand  had  preci- 
pitated the  untimely  death  of  Henry,  was  drawn  from  his  cell,  to  perifh  by  the 
moft  exquifite  torments.  His  bones  were  broken  by  the  arm  of  the  executioner  ■ 
his  flelh  were  torn  by  hot  pincers ;  fcalding  lead  and  oil  were  poured  upon  his 
wounds ;  and  his  mangled  body,  Hill  fenfible,  was  delivered,  to  be  difmembered 
by  four  horfes  ;  the  ftubborn  frame  refilled  their  utmoll  efforts  ;  the  indignant 
multitude,  whofe  thirft  of  vengeance  could  no  longer  be  reftrained,  rufned  through 
the  guards — in  an  inftant  they  put  an  end  to  his  mifery,  by  tearing  him  in  pieces ; 
and  with  barbarous  joy  they  dragged  his  limbs  in  frantic  triumph  through  the 
ftreets.  Amidft  every  mark  of  ingenious  cruelty  inflicted  by  public  juftice,  or  pri- 
vate hatred,  he  (till  maintained,  with  conflancy,  the  declaration,  "  that  impreffed 
*'  with  the  idea- that  the  armaments  of  Henry  were  deftined  againft  the  Catholic 
"  church,  and  the  fucceffor  of  St.  Peter,  he  alone  had  planned,  he  alone  was 
"  privy  to  the  deed,  to  the  juft  horror  of  which  he  was  now  awakened — and 
"  which  he  hoped  in  a  future  world,  the  torments  he  had  fuffered  here,  would  ia 
"  fome  meafure  expiate." 

On  the  firft  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Henry,  the  prince  of  Conde  quitted 
his  retreat  in  the  territories  of  Spain,  and  haftened  to  urge  his  pretentions  to  the 
regency  as  firft  prince  of  the  blood.  A  fplendid  pa'ace,  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money,  and  a  penfion  adequate  to  his  dignity,  were  temptations  that  his  neceffities 
allowed  him  not  to  refill ;  while  the  dil'content  of  the  count  of  Soiflbns  was  ap- 
peafed  by  the  important  government  of  Normandy.  The  former  minifters  of  the 
crown,  who  had  ferved  with  fidelity,  and  who  were  recommended  by  their  expe- 
rience, were  received  with  coldnefs,  and  liftened  to  with  evident  difapprobation  ; 
the  queen  abandoned  herfelf,  without  referve,  to  her  fond  partiality  for  her  Italian 
adherents ;  Conchini,  a  native  of  that  country,  and  of  obfcure  extraction,  had 
increafed  his  influence  by  a  marriage  with  Leonora  Galigni,  the  favourite  of  the 
regent,  and  their  united'  counfels  ruled  France  and  their  miflrefs  with  abfolute  fway. 
The  marefchal  de  la  Chatre,  with  a  detachment  of  twelve  thoufand  men,  had  ef- 
fected a  junction  with  prince  Maurice  of  Naffau,  penetrated  into  Germany,  and 
reftored  the  duchy  ef  [uliers  to  the  marquis  of  Brandenburgh,  and  the  count  Pa- 
latine-of  Newburgh  ;  but  the  court,  as  if  fatigued  with  this  inflance  of  vigour, 
again  funk  into  fiipinenefs ;  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  betrayed  and  deferted,  was 
happy  to  efcape  thechaltilement  of  Spain,  by  the  mod  degrading  and  humiliannff 
conceffions. 

A.  D.  1611.]  The  duke  of  Sully,  auflere  arid  inflexible,  and  who  confiding 
in  his  integrity,  difdained  the  arts  of  courts,  found  that  fincerity,  which  had  been 
efteemed- by  Henry,  no  longer  acceptable  ;  he  indignantly  retired  to  the  efiates 
which  he  had  purcnafed  through  the  bounty  of  the  late  king,  and  refigned  his 
offices  of  governor  of  the  Baftile,  and  fuperintendant  of  the  finances ;  but  the 
reformed,  who  ftill  confided  in  him,  notwithstanding  the  intrigues  of  the  duke  of 
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Bouillon,  exhorted  him  to  retain  his  government  of  Poitou,  and  hispofl  of  mailer 
of  the  ordnance.  Each  day  revealed  the  afcendancy  of  Conchini,  who  endea- 
voured to  remove  from  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  unpopular  circumftance  of  foreign 
birth,  by  affirming  the  title  of  marquis  of  Ancre.  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, whofe  title  devolved  on  his  younger  brother  the  duke  of  Anjou,  did  not  in- 
terrupt the  negociations  which  the  queen  and  her  minifters  eagerly  purfued  with 
the  ctyurt  of  Spain.  Inftead  of  attempting  to  reprefs  the  dangerous  ambition  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  the  regent,  to  eftablifh  her  authority,  determined  clofely  to 
conned  herfelf  with  that  family  ;  and  while  the  young  king  was  contracted  to  the 
Infanta,  the  hand  of  his  filler,  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  was  engaged  to  the  prince  of 
Afturias. 

A.  D.  161 2.]  While  the  princes  of  the  blood  concealed  not  their  difguft  at 
the  influence  of  the  marquis  of  Ancre,  the  reformed,  in  the  union  with  the  court 
of  Spain,  dreaded  the  revival  of  former  perfecutions.  The  duke  of  Rohan,  fon- 
in-law  to  the  duke  of  Sully,  feized  the  flrong  town  of  St.  jean  d'Angeli,  the  go- 
vernment of  which  had  been  promifed  to  him  by  the  deceafed  king  ;  in  excufe  for 
the  enterprife  he  alledged,  that  the  court,  at  the  reprefentations  of  the  duke  of 
Bouillon,  had  removed  the  mayor,  who  was  attached  to  his  interefl,  and  appointed 
another,  wholly  at  their  own  devotion  ;  the  queen,  to  quench  the  embers  of  re- 
volt, confented  to  reftore  the  former  officer — and  the  death  of  the  count  of  Soif-  . 
fons,  which  happened  foon  after,  left  the  prince  of  Conde  without  a  guide,  who 
again  reconciled  himfelf  to  the  marquis  of  Ancre. 

The  duke  of  Bouillon  had  been  difpatched  to  England  to  remove  the  jealoufies 
which  James  might  entertain  at  the  late  union  between  France  and  Spain,  and  to 
propofe  a  marriage  with  the  princefs  Chriflina,  thefecond  daughter  of  Henry,  and 
the  eldeft  fon  of  the  king  of  England;  but  the  prince  of  Wales  unfortunately 
expired  in  the  dawn  of  manhood,  when  his  talents  and  virtues  had  awakened  the 
expectations  of  his  country  ;  and  the  duke  of  Bouillon  availed  himfelf  of  the 
opportunity  to  negociate  the  nuptuals  of  his  own  nephew,  the  elector  Palatine, 
with  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  James ;  a  marriage,  which  probably 
prompted  the  elector  to  his  enterprife  againft  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  ;  and  which 
after  plunging  his  poflerity  in  a  long  feries  of  abjeft  diftrefs,  by  the  union  of  the 
princefs  Sophia  with  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  finally  transferred  the  fceptre  of  En- 
gland to  that  family. 

A.  D.  1613.]  The  death  of  Francis,  d uke of  Mantua  and  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  without  male  offspring,  rekindled  the  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  He 
difputed  in  arms,  the  fucceffionof  the  cardinal  of  Mantua,  the  brother  of  the  de- 
ceafed prince,  to  the  marquifat  e.  His  liberality  attached  to  his  caufe  a  c.onfiderable 
number  of  the  nobility,  and  his  forces,  like  a  torrent,  deluged  the  confefled 
country,  and  fwept  before  him  all  oppofition  to  the  very  gates  of  Montferrat. 
That  city  confented  to  receive  the  victor  ;  and  Cafal  alone,  encouraged  by  the 
prefence  of  the  duke  of  Nevers,  held  out  for  the  cardinaL  At  the  fupplicatrng 
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voice  of  her  kinfman  and  ally,  the  queen  of  France  prepared  to  chafHfe  the  teme- 
rity of  the  invader.  Spain  and  the  Venetians,  embraced,  with  rival  ardour,  the 
fupport  of  the  cardinal ;  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  his  turn,  was  ayerwhelmed  by  the 
numbers  and  refources  of  fo  formidable  a  confederacy  ;  he  was  reduced  to  aban- 
don his  conquefts  with  the  fame  rapidity  he  had  acquired  them  ;  and  efteemed 
hirnfelf  happy  in  obtaining  a  peace,  by  acknov/ledging  the  pretenfions  of  the  car- 
dinal to  the  territories  of  his  deceafed  brother. 

A.  D.  1614,  1615.I  Whatever  might  be  the  fuccefs  of  France  abroad,  at. 
home,  her  annals  for  four  fucceffive  years,  prefent  a  dreary  profpect  of  uninte- 
refting  anarchy  and  barren  difcord.  The  princes  of  the  blood,  infatiate  of  power, 
and  the  nobles  turbulent  and  difcontented,  repeatedly  erected  the  ftandard  of  revolt 
againft  the  regal  authority ;  as  frequently,  with  contemptible  levity,  they  courted 
the  returning  friendlhip  of  a  court,  whofe  timed  counfels  were  content  to  footh ' 
without  presuming  to  reprefs  their  capricious  arrogance.  It  was  amidft  thefe  incef-' 
fant  alarms  and  defultory  hoftilities,  that  the  king,  who  had  been  declared  of  age, 
concluded  the  double  marriage  with  Spain,  and  received  at  Bourdeaux  the  hand 
©f  Anne  the  Infanta. 

A.  D.  1 6 15,  161 6.  From  the  celebration  of  that  ceremony,  Lewis  purfued  his 
march,  at  the  head  of  afmall,  but  well-difciplined  army,  to  reduce  the  prince  of 
Gonde,  and  to  imprefs  his  fubject.s  with  favourable  fentiments  of  his  courage  and 
activity.  The  approach  of  the  winter  fufpended  the  operations  of  the  contending 
parties,  who,  while  they  rejected  all  terms  of  accommodation,  feemed  ftudioui. 
in  every  enterprife,  to  avoid  the  effufion  of  blood  ;  with  the  return  of  fpring,  the 
royal  forces  again  affembled,  and  were  again  animated  by  the  prefence  of  their 
fovereign  ;  but  when  his  fubjects  daily  expected  the  effects  of  that  military  ardour 
which  had  thus  early  tranfported  him  to  a*  camp,  they  were  furprifed  by  the  in- 
telligence that  he  had  fubfcribed  a  peace,  and  had  fubmitted  to  the  demands  of 
thofe  princes,  whom  he  had  fo  lately  declared  traitors  to  his  throne. 

The  fatal  councils  of  the  marquis  of  Ancre  had  influenced  a  meafure  fo  degrad- 
ing to  the  royal  authority ;  the  alternate  perfecutor  and  protector  of  the  princes- 
cf  the  blood,  he  dreaded  a  war,  which,  if  fuccefsful,  could  add  but  little  co  his 
power,  and  if  unfuccefsful,  muft  be  attended  with  his  ruin.  In  the  field,  he  well, 
knew  the  king  would  be  expofed  to  the  ready  accefs  and  fuggeftions  of  the  nobi- 
lity, jealous  of  thefuperior  fortunes  of  a  favourite,  whom  they  hated  and  defpif- 
ed;  the  partiality  of  the  queen  had  inverted  him  with  the  dignity  of  marefchal  ; 
but  this  new  rank  had  only  incrcafed  the  envy  of  his  competitors,  and  the  detef- 
tation  of  the  public.  He  languiihed  to  return  to  Paris,  that  by  the  afcendancy'of 
his  wife,  over  the  mind  of  Mary,  he  might  fecure  himfelf  from  the  hoflile  prac- 
tices of  his  enemies. 

His  return  to  court  exceeded  his  molt  fanguine  expectations.  The  queen, 
though  no  longer  legally  inverted  with  the  authoricy  of  regent,  ftill  appeared  to 
maintain  her  influence  over  her  feeble  Ion,  and  was  herfelf  devoted  to  the  will  of 
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the  marefchal  arid  his'  confort.  With  lavifh  hand  he  diffipated  thofe  treafures 
which  had  been  amaffed  by  the  ambition  of  Henry,-  and  the  unwearied  frugality 
of  Sully;  new  titles  were  invented,  and  new  polls  were  created  to  gratify  the 
pride,  or  the  avarice  of  his  dependants  ;  the  ancient  fervants  of  the  crown  were 
difmirTed,  and  their  places  were  fupplied  by  the  creatures  of  his  pleTure.  At 
length,  inflated  with  profperity,  and  no  longer  able  to  endure  a  rival,  even  in  the 
firit  prince  of  the  blood,  he  prevailed  on  the  queen  to  arreft  the  prince  of  Conde, 
who  had  prefumed  to  menace  him  with  -his  indignation. 

The  imprifonment  of  that  prince  in  the  Baftile,  awakened  from  their  dream  of 
fecurity  the  dukes  of  Vendofme,  Mayenne,  Nevers,'  and  Rohan,  with  a  fplendid 
train  of  nobility,  who  haftily  retired  from  court,  and  prepared  by  arms,  to  deliver 
themfelves  from  the  oppreffiou  of  the  favourite  ;  the  public  difcontent  was  increaf- 
ed  by  the  difmiffal  of  Villeroy,  grown  grey  in  the  fervice  of  Henry  the  Fourth,, 
from  the  office  .of  fecretary  of  iftate,  and  by  the  promotion  of  the  bi(hop  of  Lu- 
con,  fincfe  known  as  the  celebrated  cardinal  Richlieu.  The  vigour  that  the  court 
dilplayed  was  mod  probably  the. '  effe£r.  of  the  new  minifter's  counfels  ;  three  ar- 
mies, levied  with  .diligence,  immediately  appeared  in  the  field  to  fupport  the  royal 
authority ;  the  firft  in  -Champagne,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  reduced 
Chateau,  Porcien,  and  Rethel  ;  the  fecond,  which  ailed  in  the  Nivernois,  and 
was  condufted  by  the  marefchal  Montigny,  defeated  and  took  prifoner  the  fecond 
fon  of  the  duke  of  Nevers  ;  the  third  was  entrulted  to  the  count  d'Auvergne, 
whom  the  queen  had  drawn  from  the  long  confinement  to  which  he  had  been  fen- 
tenced  by  Henry,  and  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  royal  forces  in  the  ifie  of 
France.  Age  and  misfortune  had  not  extinguilhed  the  youthful  vigour  of  that  - 
refllefs  noble.  He  furprifed  and  difperfed  the  fcattered  bodies  of  the  confederates, 
and  inverted  in  Soiffons  the  duke  of  Maynne,  fon  to  the  renowned  chief  of  the 
league.  The  walls  of  that  place  could  not  long  have  refilled  his  ardour  ;  and  he 
had  already  prepared  to  give  the  fignal  for  a  general  afiault,  when  the  duke  of 
Mayenne  was  preferved  from  the  deflru&ion  that  impended  over  him,  by  an  event 
as  unexpected  as  it  was  decifive. 

While  the  marefchal  of  Ancre,  elated  at  the  profpecT  before  him,  gave  loofe 
to  a  temper  naturally  rafli  and  vindictive,  his  capricious  jealoufies  and  unbridled 
arrogance  precipitated  on  his  own  head  the  ruin  that  he  meditated  againfl  his  ene- 
mies. Ha  had  placed  about  the  perfon  of  the  young  king  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
©f  Luines,  who  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Lewis,  by: 
his  unwearied  affiduities,  and  the  ardour  with  which  he  planned  and  partook  of  his 
childiih  amufements ;  but  while  the  thoughts  and  hours  of  this  new  favourite 
feemed  occupied  by  fports  and  pleafures  the  mod  frivolous,  he  in  private  nouriihed 
an  ambition  above  his  rank  and  llation.  The  marefchal  had  repulfed,.  with  con- 
tempt, his  offer  of  alliance  by  uniting  his  brother  to  the  niece  of  Ancre  ;  and: 
Luines,  not  infenfible  of  the  fufpicious  difpofition  of  the  Florentine,  determined 
to  provide  for  his  own  fafety,  by  the  deflruciion  of  a  man  whom  from  that  moment; 
he  fecretly  confidered  as  his  implacable  enemy. 
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In  the  unguarded  hours  of  familiarity,  he  impreffed  Lewis  with  a  lively  dread 
■of  the  dangerous  defigns  of  the  afpiring  Italian  >;  he  reprefented  to  him  that  his 
father,  Henry  the  Fourth,  had  ever  regarded,  with  peculiar  averfion,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  merefchal,  and  Leonora,  over  the  mind  of  the  queen.  That  he 
had  only  been  prevented  by  the  tears  of  his  confort,  from  compelling  them  to 
repafs  the  Alps ;  that  the  evils  which  he  had  forefeen  from  their  afcendancy 
over  that  princefs,  were  now  realifed  ;  the  firft  prince  of  the  blood  was  imprifon- 
ed ;  the  principal  nobility  were  banifhed  from  court ;  and  the  kingdom  was 
plunged  into  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  to  fatiate  the  revenge,  or  footh  the 
arrogance  of  a  fupercilious  foreigner.  That  while  this  infolent  minion  difpofed 
at  pleafure  of  every  employment  of  truft  and  importance,  the  fovereign  himfelf 
was  little  better  than  a  captive  to  the  queen  and  the  marefchal ;  and  the  avowed 
preference  and  attachment  of  the  former  to .  his  younger  brother  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  ought  to  infpire  him  with  fentiments  of  prudent  diflruft. 

A.  D.  1617.3  The  tender  years  of  Lewis  were  already  diftinguifhed  by  that 
jealoufy  of  the  royal  authority  which  afterwards  became  the  prominent  feature 
of  his  character.  He  liftened  attentively  to  the  repeated  fuggeflions  of  Luines, 
and  at  length  imparted  his  refolution  to  atchieve  his  own  deliverance,  and  to 
extinguifh  the  torch  of  civil  commotion  by  the  death  of  the  marefchal.  With 
the  concurrence  of  Lewis,  Luines  exacted  an  oath  from  ■  Vitri,  ■  the  ^captain  of 
the  guard,  to  execute  whatever  the  king  mould  command.  He  then  difclofed 
to  him  the  royal  orders  to  arreft  the  marefchal  D'Ancre,  and  Vitri  having  aflbci- 
ated  in  the  enterprife  his  brother  Hillier,  his  brother-in-law  Perfan,  and  a  few 
more  friends,  on  whofe  courage  and  fidelity  he  could  rely,  prepared  to  execute 
the  will  of  his  fovereign. 

While  the  confpirators  were  engaged  in  concerting  their  meafures,  the  queen 
was  confidentially  admonifhed  to  difmifs  her  Italian  favourites,  whofe  infolence 
mull  involve  in  their  ruin  her  own  influence ;  and  Leonora  was  exhorted  to 
confult  her  fafety  by  a  prudent  and  timely  retreat ;  the  natural  timidity  of  her 
fex  inclined  her  to  embrace  the  counfel  that  was  offered  ;  but  the  marefchal  in- 
dignantly rejected  the  alternative,  and  declared  that  he  would  never  defert  that 
fortune  which  hitherto  had  conftantly  accompanied  him.  On  the  morning  fixed 
for  his  deftruftion,  he  had  entered  the  Louvre,  furrounded  by  forty  gentlemen 
who  derived  their  fupport  from  his  liberality:  he  was  earneftly  engaged  in  reading 
a  letter,  when  the  captain  of  the  guard  and  his  friends  appeared ;  the  retinue  of 
Ancre,  imagining  they  preceded  their  royal  mailer,  gave  way  ;  and  Vitri,  advan- 
cing to  the  marefchal,  arretted  him  in  the  name  of  the  kingv  In  a  moment  of 
aftonifhment  and  indignation  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  fword;  this  mark  of  re- 
fiftance  was  the  fignal  of  his  deftruction.  The  command  of  Vitri  to  kill  him  was 
inftantly  obeyed  ;  and  three  piftols,  difcharged  with  unerring  aim,  extended  the 
marefchal  lifelefs  on  the  ground. 
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The  prefence  of  'the' king  at  a  window  which  overlooked  the  bloody  fcene,  re- 
preffed  the  ineffectual  zeal  of  Ancre's  adherents  ;  his  fon,  the  marquis  de  Pene, 
and  his  wife,  the  unfortunate  Leonora,  were  .immediately  fecured.  A  judicial 
procefs  was  commenced  againft  the  latter  ;  her  eftates  were  confifcated,  and  fhe 
was  condemned  to  expiate  with  her  life,  a  crime  that  exifted  only  in  the  malice, 
or  ignorance  of  her  perfecutors-  She  was  charged,  and  pronounced  guilty  of 
having  fafcinated  the  affection  of  the  queen -by  magical,  arts ;  but  the  eonftancy 
with  which  in  her  iafl  moments  fhe. endured  the  feverefl  tortures,  commanded  the 
admiration,  though  it  difarmed  not  the  rage  of  .her  relen'tlefs.  enemies. 

•The  deflxuction  of  her  favourites  was  attended  by  the  difgrace  of  the  queen- 
mother  hcrfelf;  that  princefs,  diverted  of  her  guards,  and  the  enfigns  of  royalty, 
was  permitted  to  retire  to  Blois.  The  power  which  had  been  occupied  by  Ancre 
was  transferred  to  Luines;  the  dignity  of  marefchal  was  =  conferred  on  Vitri;  his 
brother  Hillier  was  raifed  to  the  vacant  pofl  of  captain  of  the  guards;  and  the 
bifliop  of  Lucon  was  compelled  to  refign  the  feals  of  fecretary  of  fiate;  which 
,he  had  fo  lately  received. 

While  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  hopelefs  and  deferted,  anticipated  in  his  terrors 
ihe  punifhment  of  unfuccefsful  rebellion,  he  was  agreeably  furprifed  by  the  in- 
telligence that  the  marefchal  d' Ancre  was  no  more,  and  that  the' king  had  been 
■pleafed  to  approve  his  conduct,  as  originating  in  zealfor-the  public  welfare.  The 
gates  of  Soiflbns  were  thrown  open  to  ;the  royal  forces,  and  the  count  d'Au- 
vergne  entered  as  a  friend,  that  city  which  he  had  fo  lately  afflicted  with  all  the 
calamities  of  war-  The  dukes  of  Vendofme,  Nevers,  and  Rohan,  alfo  haflened 
•to  court  to  throw  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  a  fovereign  whofe  j-uftice  had  ex- 
-tinguifhed  the  object  of  their  enmity;  and  while  they  loaded  with  reproaches 
the  memory  of  the  former,  they  laboured  to  acquire,  by  their  affiduities,  the 
friend fhip  of  the  prefentfavourite  ;  the  birth  of  Luines  rendered  him  defirous  of 
ennobling  his  obfcure  extraction  by  an  illuftrious  alliance.;  the  filter  of  the  duke 
of  Vendofme,  and. the  natural  daughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 'firftprefented  her- 
felf  to  his  afpiring  hopes ;  but  he  dreaded  the  revival  of  that  envy,  which  had 
proved  fo  fatal  to  the  marefchal  d' Ancre;  and  contented  himfelf- with  foliciting 
the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Montbazon-.;  who  with_pleafure  con- 
sented to  receive  as  his  fon-in-law  the  favourite  of  the  king. 

While  the  deftructive  flame  of  civil  commotion  .preyed  upon  the  vitals  of 
France,  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  expofed  to  the  formidable  arms  and-reftlefs 
ambition' of  Spain.  The  marefchal  duke  de  Lefdeguieres  flew '  to  the  fuccour  of 
that  prince,  whom  formerly  he  had  encountered  with  equal  ardour.  The  com- 
mands of  the  queen-mother  could  not  reftrain  him  from  an  enterprife  in  which 
the  glory  and  intereft. of  his  country  were  deeply  concerned.  The  late  revolu- 
tion fufpended  his  operations  for, a  moment,  but  on  the  deftruetion  of  the  maref- 
chal d' Ancre  he  refumed  them  with  the  fanetion  of  the  royal  authority.  In 
iiiccemve  engagements  the  troops  of  Spain -were  defeated  by  a  veteran  who  joined 
Vol.  III.  3T 
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the  fire  of  youth  to  the  experience  of  age;  and  at  that  inftant  he  prepared  to 
carry  his  victorious  arms  into  Milan,  and  render  Italy  once  more  the  theatre  of 
war,  his  triumphant  career  was  flopped  by  the  intelligence  of  a  peace,  which 
Spain,  baffled  and  humbled,  had  condefcended  to  propofe,  and  which  the  ex- 
hauffed  coffers  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  induced  him  to  accept. 

A.  D.  1618.]  The  favourite,  who  had  obtained  from  the  partiality  of  his- 
fovereign  the  title  of  duke  of  Luines,  endeavoured,  by  every  method  that  policy 
could  fuggeft,  firmly  to  eftablifh  his  dominion  over  the  mind  of  his  royal  patron  -r 
at  the  fame  time  he  afiiduoufly  courted  the  general  opinion  ;  to  ingratiate  him- 
felf  with  the  people,  he  affembled  the  flates  of  Rouen,  and  abolifhed  the  mod 
burdenfome  imports  ;  to  conciliate  the  princes  of  the  blood,  he  appeared  zealous 
in  his  folicitations  to  procure  the  freedom  of  the  prince  of  C'onde  ,  and  by  a 
dextrous  application  to  the  interefts  of  individuals,  he  converted  the  reproachful 
clamours  of  his  moft  formidable  opponents  into  profeffions  of  efteem.  The  duke 
of  Mayenne  was  gratified  with  the  government  of  Guienne,  wrefted  from  the 
prince  of  Conde  ;  the  marefchal  Ornano  was  appointed  to  that  of  Normandy  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Luines  referved  to  himfelf  the  ifle  of  France,  the  fituation  of 
which  allowed  him  to  exercife  the  duties  of  a  governor,  without  neglecting  the 
arts  of  a  courtier- 
Yet  amidfl  every  precaution  that  prudence  could  dictate,  amidff.  the  fplendour 
of  a  fortune  that  was  envied  by  millions,  the  reftlefs  hours  of  the  favourite  were 
conftantly  haunted  by  the  dread  of  the  returning  influence  of  the  queen-mother.. 
Exiled  and  encompafied  at  Blois  by  hollow  friends  and  open  enemies,  that  prin- 
cefs  was  ftill  formidable.  She  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  the  duke 
d'Epernon,  who  had  quitted  the  court  in  difguft,  and  maintained  in  the  city  of 
Metz  a  fullen  independence.  He  readily  liftened  to  the  advances  of  the  queen- 
mother,  whofe  partiality  he  had  formerly  experienced,  and  whofe  deliverance  he 
engaged  to  atchieve.  At  the  head  of  an  hundred  horfe,  whofe  fidelity  he  could 
depend  on,  he  fuddenly  quitted  Metz,  and  rapidly  advanced  to  Blois  ;  Mary,  in- 
formed of  his  approach,  eluded  by  a  ladder  of  ropes  the  vigilance  of  her  guards  y 
and  defcending  from  a  window,  efcaped  to  the  protection  of  Epernon,  who  con- 
veyed her  fafely  into  Angoulefme,  at  the  critical  moment  that  the  court  had  deter- 
mined to  commit  her  a  clofe  prifoner  to  the  caftle  of  Amboife. 

A.  D.  1619.3  On  the  firft  intelligence  of  the  flight  of  the  queen,  the  king 
and  his  favourite  abandoned  themfelves  to  menaces  the  moft  harfh  and  violent.  An 
hundred  thoufand  men  were  deftined  to  chaftife  the  temerity  of  the  duke  d'Eper- 
non, and  the  royal  forces  were  commanded  to  affemble  on  every  fide  to  recover 
the  fugitive  princefs,  and  to  overwhelm  her  prefumptuous  protector  ;  but  with  the 
return  of  reafon  Lewis  was  awakened  to  the  infamy  of  arming  againft  his  mo- 
ther ;  and  the  duke  of  Luines  was  fenfible  that  the  public  voice  would  attribute 
to  his  councils  a  war  unnatural  and  odious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  d'Eper- 
hon  beheld  himfelf  difappointed  in  the  fupine  indifference  of  the  nobles,  from 
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which  no  exhortations  either  of  his  own  or  his  royal  ally  could  aroufe  them;  he 
was  fenfible  that  alone  and  unfupported,  he  mull  foon  fink  in  the  unequal  con- 
flict ;  yet  though  both  parties  fmcerely  wilhed  for  peace,  the  negociations  were 
flow  and  indecifive.  To  quicken  theie,  the  duke  of  Luines  recalled  the  bifhop  of 
Lucon,  whom  he  had  banrfhed  from  the  fide  of  the  queen-mother,  to  Avignon. 
That  prelate,  whofe  commanding  genius  was  already  difcerned  amidft  the  clouds 
of  faction,  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  Mary  ;  though  the  duke  d'Epernon  at  firft 
regarded  him  with  jealoufy,  theaddrefs  andinfinuating  manners  of  Richlieu,  foon 
dimpated  his  fufpicions,  and  enfured  his  confidence.  His  influence  again  efta- 
blifhed  that  tranquillity  which  was  fo  earneftly  defired.  The  queen-mother  by  the 
treaty  of  Angoulefme  was  reftored  to  liberty,  and  indulged  in  the  privilege  of  chan- 
ging the  feat  of  her  refidence  at  pleafure ;  in  lieu  of  the  government  of  Norman- 
dy, the  received  that  of  Anjou,  with  the  caftles  of  Angers,  Pont  de  Ce,  and 
Chinon.  Her  adherents  were  reinstated  in  their  pofts  and  appointments ;  but  on 
this  occafion  Richlieu  himfelf  difplayed  the  features  of  honourable  difinterefted- 
nefs,  and  amidft  the  various  articles  that  he  Stipulated,  feems  alone  to  have  ne- 
glected his  private  advantage. 

A.  D.  1619,  1620.]  That  difcord  which  interrupted  the  repofe  of  France,. 
was  diffufed  more  widely,  and  with  more  bloody  rage  through  the  feveral  princi- 
palities of  Germany.  The  opposition  to'  the  houfe  of  Auftriawas  inflamed  by  re- 
ligions enthufiafm  ;  the  Mates  of  Bohemia  having  taken  arms  againft  the  emperor 
Mathias,  continued  their  revolt  againft  his  fucceflbr  Ferdinand  the  Second,  and 
claimed  the  obfervance  of  all  the  edicts  enacted  in  favour  of  the  new  religion,, 
along  with  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  laws  and  constitution.  The  Surrounding 
principalities,  Silefia,  Moravia,  Lufatia,  Auftria,  and  the  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
took  part  in  the  quarrel ;  and  each  in  their  turn  experienced  the  horrors  and  ca- 
lamities of.  a  civil  war. 

Ferdinand,  bold  and  haughty,  difdained  to  conciliate  by  lenient  meafures  thofe 
difaftected  Spirits  he  afpired  to  chattife  by  arms.  With  the  aflTStance  of  his  own 
Subjects,  who  profeffed  the  aneient  religion,  and  the  alliance  of  the  neighbouring 
Catholic  princes,  he  beheld  his  armies  Swelled  by  the  acceffion  of  the  Proteitant 
elector  of  Saxony,  by  the  rapid  cavalry  of  Poland,  and  the  firm  and  veteran  infan- 
try of  Spain.  To  refifl  fo  formidable  a  confederacy,  the  States  of  Bohemia  deter- 
mined alfo  to  implore  the  protection  of  foreign  powers,  and  they  caft  their  eyes  on 
Frederic,  elector  palatine  ;  who  as  fon-in-law  to  the  king  of  England,  and  nephew 
to  prince  Maurice,  whofe  authority  was  become  almoSt  abfolute  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, might  from  his  own  ample  dominions,  and  the  greatnefs  of  his  connections, 
be  able  to  defend  the  Protectant  caufe  and  the  liberties  of  Bohemia  from  the  hoftile 
enterprises  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

The  elector  palatine,  Stimulated  by  the  fire  and  ambition  of  youth,  accepted  the 
crown  which  the  diftrefs  of  the  ftates  had  proffered,  and  marched  into  Bohemia 
to  the  fupport  of  his  new  fubjects.     But  his  rafh  refolution  was  difapproved  by 
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"James  and  Maurice ;  and  the  former  reftraining  the  ardour  of  his  people  in  the 
caufe  of  Frederic,  and  imprefled  with  an  exalted  idea  of  the  rights  of  kings, 
refufed  to  countenance  the  revolted  fubjects  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The  elector, 
defeated  in  the  great  and  decifive  battle  of  Prague,  fled  with  his  family  into  Hol- 
land ;  and  Spinola  entering  the  palatinate,  notwithftanding  the  efforts  of  fome 
Proteflant  princes  of  Germany,  and  a  gallant  band  of  Englifh  volunteers,  com- 
manded by  the  brave  fir  Horace  Vere,  in  a  fhort  time  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
greateft  part  of  that  principality. 

In  France  the  power  and  favour  of  the  duke  of  Luines  feemed  daily  to  increafe  ; 
yet  the  queen-mother,  though  all  her  demands  had  been  gratified  by  the  late  treaty, 
ftill  refufed  to  appear  at  court,  and  nourifhed  in  difcontented  fecurity,  at  the  caftle 
of  Angers,  the  feeds  of  revolt.  To  fortify  himfelf  againfl:  her  influence,  Luines 
had  reftored  the  liberty,  and  laboured  to  engage  the  gratitude  of  the  prince  of 
Conde.  But  the  dread  that  union  might  have  infpired  was  balanced  by  the  jealou- 
fies  of  the  reformed,  by  the  murmurs  of  the  people  at  new  imports,  and  by  the 
envy  of  the  nobility,  who  could  ill  brook  the  fond  partiality  of  the  king,  and  the 
infulting  grandeur  of  his  favourite.  The  duke  of  Mayenne  retired  to  his  govern- 
ment of  Guienne  ;  the  count  of  Soiffons,  the  dukes  of  Vendofme,  Nevers,  Rohan, 
and  Retz,  haftened  to  Angers,  and  offered  their  fervices  to  the  queen-mother-*, 
the  duke  d'Epernon  once  more  declared  in  her  favour  ;  and  Mary  of  Medicis,  affu- 
ming  the  tone  of  independence,  proclaimed  her  refolution  never  to  confent  to  any 
future  treaty,  unlefs  guaranteed  by  the  parliament  of  France,  or  fome  foreign 
power. 

But  on  this  occafion  the  king,  tenacious  of  his  dignity,  acted  with  vigour  and 
firmnefs.  While  his  difcontented  fubjects  gave  vent  to  their  indignation  in  ineffec- 
tual invectives,  with  what  force  he  could  haftily  affemble,  he  entered  the  province 
of  Normandy,  confirmed  by  his  prefence  the  doubtful  allegiance  of  Rouen,  re- 
duced Caen,  and  compelled  the  duke  of  Longueville,  who  had  efpoufed  the  caufe 
of  the  queen,  to  feek  fhelter  in  Dieppe.  While  his  fuccefs  infpired  with  hope  and 
confidence  his  own  adherents,  Mary,  aftonifhed  at  an  alacrity  fo  little  expected, 
felt,  with  the  approach  of  danger,  the  natural  timidity  of  her  fex  return  ■  rejecting 
the  bold  and  decifive  counfels  of  the  duke  of  Rohan,  to  retire  to  Bourdeaux,  and 
rely  on  the  affection  of  that  parliament,  zealoufly  attached  to  her  intereft,  fhe  was 
perfuaded  by  the  bifhop  of  Lucon  to  depend  on  the  effects  of  negociation  ;  a  new 
treaty  was  fubfcribed  which  confirmed  theformer;  and  a  general  pardon  was  granted 
to  thofe  who  fliould  deferve  the  clemency  of  their  fovereign  by  immediate  fubmif- 
fion.  On  the  day  after  the  conditions  were  figned,  the  king,  diffembling  his 
knowledge  of  the  event,  attacked  and  carried  Pont  de  Ce,  a  fortrefs  which  he  had 
formerly  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  queen,  and  which  was  now  betrayed  by 
the  artifices  of  the  bifhop  of  Lucon,  and  the  cowardice  of  the  duke  of  Retz. 

If  in  the  treaty  of  Angoulefme,  the  difintereftednefs  of  Richlieu  commanded 
the  admiration  of  his  enemies  •  in  the  prefent,  the  fincerity  of  his  counfels  and 
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the  integrity  of  his  conduct  were  univerfally  fufpe&ed  and  loudly  impeached.  A 
fecret  article  of  the  treaty  too'  clearly  revealed  his  ambitious  motives.  While  the  • 
duke  of  Luines  ftipulated  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  cardinal  for  the  afpiring  prelate, 
the  bifhop  of  Lucon  confented  to  bellow  the  hand  of  his  niece,  with  an  .immenfe 
portion,  on  the  nephew  of  the  favourite  ;  and  Mary  of  Medicis  difcerned  too  late 
that  (he  had  fallen  a  vi&im  to  the  fpecious  arts  and ,  worldly  views  of  the  fubtle 
churchman. 

j    For  a  feries  of  fifty  years,  the  province  of  Beam,  the  patrimony  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  had  maintained  the  religion  of  the  reformed,  pure  and  inviolate.  The  fug- 
geftions  of  the  favourite,  impatient   of  diftinguifhing   himfelf  by' his  zeal,  for  th'e 
ancient  worfhip,  prevailed  on  the  king  to' enter  that  country  with  his  forces,  and 
re-eftablifh  the  Catholic  church  ;  furprifed  arid  unprepared  for  refiftance,  the  Bear- 
noisbent  before  the  Itorm  they  were  incapable  of  refilling  ;  mafs  was  celebrated 
in  the  prefence  of  Lewis  ;  and  after  fupprefling   the   privileges,  and  uniting  the 
principality  of  Beam  to  the  crown,  :the  monarch  returned  in  triumph  to  his  capi- 
tal to-  riieditate  new  enterprifes,  and  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  royal  authority. 
...  A.  D-.1.621.]     The  inhabitants  of  Rochelle,  entkufiaftic-in  thecaufe  of  reli- 
gion,1 animated  by  the  recollection  of  former  exploits,  and  confiding  in  the  edift  of 
Nantz,  Mill  publicly  convened  their  aflemblies,  and  braved  the  orders  of  their  fo- 
vereigh  ;  who  prohibited  their  meetings  as  feditious,  and  proclaimed  them  rebels 
to  the  crown.     But  the  duke  of  Luines,  fenfible  of  the  danger  of  encountering 
■the  united  force  of  the  reformed,  determined   to   detach  from   their  intereft  the 
-marefchal  duke  de-Lefdeguires ;  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  that  powerful  chieftain,  -^ 
who  ruled  Dauphine  with  almoft  independent  authority,  "the  poll  of  marefchal-ge- 
neral  of  the  camps  was  inftituted;  but  the  favourite  at  the  fame  moment  feized  for 
himfelf  the  fword  of  conftable,  which  for  feven  fucceftive  years,  fince  the  death  of 
the  duke  of  Montmorency,  had  been  denied  to  the  felicitations  of  rank  and  ability. 
The  intrigues  and  preparations  of  the  court  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  vigi- 
lant eye  of  the  Hugonors.     The  duke: of  Rohan,  fon-in-law  to  the  duke  of  Sully, 
with. his  brother.the.duke-of-Soubife,  exhorted  them- to  defend  their  religious  prin- 
ciples at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.     But  du  Pleffis  Mornai,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  had  difiiriguifhed  himfelf  by  his  ardour  in  the  caufe  of  Calva- 
nifin,  now  avowed  his  reluctance  to  oppofe  the  authority  of  his  fovereign,  and  fur- 
rendered  the  important  caflle  of  Saumur,  which   commanded   the  paffage  of  the 
Loire.     His  example  was  followed  by  the  duke  of  Tremouille,  and  the   duke  of 
Bouillon,  refpeclable  from  his  experience,  and   from   his  principality  of  Sedan. 
The  king  himfelf,  accompanied  by  the  new  conftable,  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  the 
marefchal  duke  de  Lefdeguieres,  inverted  St.  Jean  d'Angeli ;  for  thirty-five  days 
the  duke  of  Soubife  repulfed  with  perfevering  valour  the  inceffant  attacks  of  the 
royal  forces ;  their  fuperior  numbers  at  length  compelled  him  to  furrender  ;  and 
Lome  praife  is  due  to  the  magnanimity  of  Lewis,  who  refpected  the  gallantry  of  the 
garrifon,  and  permitted  them  to  depart  without  moleftation. 
Vol.  III.  3  V 
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From  the  redu&ioft  of  St.  Jean  d'Angeli,  the  royal  army  moved  forwards  tow- 
ards Montauban ;  but  the  care  of  the  Proteftants  had  provided  that  place  with  a 
numerous  garrifon,  commanded  by  the  marquis  de  la  Force  ;  and  the  pride  and 
power  of  the  monarch  were  fuccefsfully  oppofed  by  the  Hull  of  that  officer,  and 
the  conftancy  of  his  brave  companions.  Their  fallies  from  the  town  were  equally 
bold  and  prudent;  and  in  repelling  the  afiaults  of  the  befiegers,  they  difplayedan 
invincible  courage ;  for  three  months  Lewis  and  his  general  preffed  their  attacks 
with  incredible  obftinacy  ;  'but  the  lofs  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  with  his  braved; 
officers  and  the  flower  of  his  army,  obliged  the  king  to  abandon  the  hopelefs  en- 
terprife,  and  to  lead  back  his  haraffed  forces  to  Paris. 

With  the  fiege  of  Montauban  the  reputation  of  the  duke  of  Luines  expired  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  a  timely  death  preferved  him  from  experiencing  on  what  a  fandy 
foundation  he  had  ere&ed  the  edifice  of  greatnefs.     From  the  moment  that  he  had 
extorted  the  fword  of  conftable,  Lewis,  profufe  to  his  favourites,  but  jealous  of  a 
mafter,  had  viewed  him  with  eyes  of  diftruft ;  and  the  duke  himfelf,  alarmed  at  the 
fymptoms  of  impending  difgrace,  funk  under  the  prefiure.  of  his  fears  ;  and  elofed 
a  life,  remarkable  only  for  the  fplendid  and  unmerited  fortune  that  had  attended  it. 
A.  D.  1622. j     In  Spain,  Philip  the  Third,  unnoticed  and  unlamented,  had 
funk  into  the  grave  ;  while  Lewis,  indifferent  to  the  difpofition  of  foreign  pow- 
ers, refumed  his  defigns  againft  his  own  fubje&s  with  redoubled  ardour  ;  he  had 
bellowed  the  fword  of  conftable  on  the  duke  of  Lefdeguieres,  who   had  abjured 
the  Proteltant  religion,  and   entered  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church.     At  the 
head  of  his  councils  he  placed   the  cardinal  de  Retz,  and  the  count  of  Schom- 
berg ;  and  in  confequence  of  their  advice,  he  marched  into  the  province  of  Poi- 
tou,  with  a  fmall  but  well-difciplined  army,  to  chaftife  the  duke  of  Soubife,  who, 
after  the  reduction  of  St.  Jean  d'Angeli,  had  collefted  a  band  of  defperate  and 
indigent  aflbciates,  and  ravaged  the  defencelefs  country.     On  the  approach  of  the 
royal  forces,  he  retired  into  the  ifland  of  Rhe,  feperated  from  the  continent  by  a 
fmall  arm  of  the  fea,  which  was  fordable  at  low  water.     The  difficulty  of  the 
enterprise  could  not  reftrain  the  indignant  courage  of  Lewis  ;  impatient  of  refift- 
ance,  he  croffed  the  fea  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  ftormed  the  intrenchments 
of  his  rebellious  fubjefts ;  the   duke  of  Soubife,  with  a  few  companions  of  his 
fortunesr  efcaped  the  vengeance  of  his  fovereign,  by  committing  himfelf  to  the 
waves,  and  fwimming  to  the  continent. 

Negrepeliffe  was  ftormed  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  age  and  fex  were  involved  in  one  promifcuous  carnage  ;  but  this  inftance 
of  rigid  feverity  imprefled  not  with  terror  the  enthufiaftic  courage  of  the  Protef- 
tants. The  walls  of  Montpellier  were  defended  by  the  duke  of  Rohan  in  perfon, 
and  the  prince  of  Conde  beheld  the  flower  of  his  army  confumed  in  ineffeftual 
aflaults  ;  the  citizens  of  Rochelle,  though  inverted  by  fea  and  land,  ft  ill  preferved 
their  former  conftancy;  and  Lewis,  liftening to  the  counfels  of  the  conftable  Lef- 
deguires,  who  revolved  with  concern  the  deftru&ion  of  a  party  whofe  principles 
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he  had  formerly  fo  fuccefsfully  fupported,  confented  to  clofe  the  bleeding  wounds  : 
of  his  country  by  a  treaty  with  the  Hugonots  ;  the  edi£t  of  Nantz  was  again  con- 
firmed ;  the  royal  forces  were  withdrawn  from  the  gates  and  harbour  of  Rochelle; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Montpellier  fubmitted  to  acknowledge  their  fovereign,  and 
to  receive  him  within  their  walls  ;  but  the  king  in  the  moment  of  confidence  vio- 
lated the  article  that  difmiffed  them  from  the  dread  of  a  royal  garrifon  ;  two  regi- 
ments devoted  to  his  fervice  were  left  in  that  city  ;  and  the  Proteftants,  too  wealv- 
to  oppofe,  could  only  indulge  their  refentment  in  empty  murmurs. 

A.  D.  1623.  I  During  the  convulfions  of  Italy,  and  the  tranfient  authority  of 
the  Sforzas  in  Milan,  the  Valteline,  a  country  fituated  on  the  borders  of  Ferol  and 
Milan,  but  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  latter,  had  been  occupied  by  the 
hardy  natives  of  that  part  of  Switzerland  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Grifons  •  ■ 
their  poffeffion  of  it  had  been  guaranteed  by  Francis  the  Firft  and  Henry  the  Fourth ; 
but  Spain,  with  the  acquifition  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  extended  her  pretentions 
alfo  to  the  Valteline  ;  to  oppofe  her  ambition,  a  confederacy  was  formed  by  the 
duke  of  Savoy  and  the  ftate  of  Venice  ;  and  France  readily  agreed. to  a  league,  in  - 
which  her  honour  and  intereft  were  involved.  The  court  of  Spain,  alarmed  at  fo 
formidable  a  jun&ion,  confented  in  fome  meafure  to  recede  from  her  claim,  and 
to  fequefter  the  Valteline  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  Gregory  the  Fif- 
teenth, an  expedient  which  Lewis  for  the  prefent  thought  it  prudent  to  acquiefce  in. 

A.  D.  1624.3     Lut  the  attention  of  the  public  was  foon  diverted  from  foreign 
to  domeftic  concerns.     The  cardinal  de  Retz  had  expired  amidfl  the  diffenfions  of 
his  country  ;  the  partiality  of  the  queen  for  the  bilhop  of  Lucon,  now  known  as 
cardinal  Richelieu,  was  revived ;  and  the  king  was  prevailed  upon  to  introduce  : 
into  his  councils  a  man  deftined  to  reftore  the  grandeur  of  France,  and  to  eftablifh  1 
a.  new  epoch  in.  the  reign  of  Lewis. . 

From  the  tedious  and  uninterefting  annals  of  a  monarch  whofe  perfonal 
courage  alone  faintly  gilds  the  gloom  of  the  political  horizon,  the  hiftorian 
with  pleafure  haftens  to  the  vigorous  counfels  and  afpiring  fpirit  of  his  mi- 
nifter,  whofe  commanding  genius  burft  the  narrow  limit  of  the  cloyfter^  and  i 
awed  and  aftonifhed  the  nations  of  Europe  with  the  blaze  of  its  meridian  luftre. . 
Born  to  fleer  the  veffel  of  ftate  amidft  ftorms  and  quickfands,  the  political  talents  . 
of  the  cardinal  Richelieu,  have,  to  the  prefent  moment,  extorted  the  praife  and  i 
admiration  of  pofterity  ;  frequently  fuccefsful,  and  always  great,  in  his  defigns, , 
he  rofe  with  accumulated  ftrength  from  defeat ;  and  the  ambitious  prelate  had  no  < 
fooner  exchanged  the  crozier  for  the  feals,  than  his  open  and  fecret  enemies: 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  of  his  ambition.  .  During  eighteen  years  he . 
maintained  his  afcendency  over  the  jealous  mind  of  his  fovereign  ;  the  reformed, , 
who  had  triumphed  over  the  artifices  of  Catharine  of  Medicis,  and  the  dark ; 
rage  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  were  broken  by  his  invincible  arm  ;  and  the  houfe  : 
of  Auftria,  defeated  and  depreffed,  was  forced  to  yield  to  his  fuperior  fortune,, 
that  which  the  valour  .and  virtues  of  Francis,  the  Firil  and. Henry  the  Fourth  hadVi 
in  vain  attempted.. 
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His  rivals  in  the  cabinet  were  the  firfi:  victims  to  the  arts  of  Richelieu  ;  and 
the  duke  of  Vieuville,  to  whom  had  been  entrufted  the  care  of  the  finances, 
was  not  only  difmiffed  from  his  poll,  but  even  committed  to  the  caftle  of  Am- 
boife  ;  his  fucceffor  Marillac,  endeavoured  to  avoid  a  fimilar  fate,  by  an  obfe- 
quious  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  cardinal  :  who  no  fooner  had  eftablifhed 
his  authority  at  home,  than  he  prepared  to  extend  the  terror  of  his  name  abroad. 
His  admiffion  into  the  conclave  had  not  ferved  to  imprefs  him  with  zeal  or  awe 
for  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  his  contempt  for  the  fucceffor  of  St.  Peter  was 
difplayed  in  his  inftructions  to  expel  the  ecclefiaftical  forces  from  the  Valteline. 
The  marquis  of  Cceuvres  obeyed  with  alacrity  orders  fo  congenial  to  his  own  in- 
clinations ;  Gregory  the  Fifteenth,  fenfible  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  thunders  of 
the  Vatican,  which  had  once  appeared  fo  formidable,  contented  himfelf  with,  re- 
monflrances,  which  Richelieu  received  with  impatience  and  configned  to  neglect. 
James  of  England,~wrapped  in  the  proud  and  conftant  contemplation  of  royal 
dignity,  confidered  every  alliance  below  that  of  a  king,  as  unworthy  of  the 
prince  of  Wales ;  and  determined  never  to  bellow  the  hand  of  his  fon  Charles, 
but  on  a  daughter  of  France  or  Spain.  With  the  latter  court  his  ambaffador, 
the  earl  of  Briftol,>  had  opened  a  negociation.  Philip  the  Fourth  received  his 
.propofals  with  pleafure  ;  and  with  the  infanta  offered  a  portion  of  fix  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fterling,  and  the  reftitution  of  the  palatinate,  which  had  been 
wrefted  from  Frederic,  foil' in-law  to  James,  by  the  emperor  of  Germany.  But 
when  all  meafures  were  agreed  between  both  parties,  and  nothing  was  wanting 
but  the  difpenfation  from  Rome,  this  connection,  fo  honourable  and  fo  advan- 
tageous to  England,  was  broken  by  a  romantic  enterprife,  originally  conceived 
with  the  idea  of  haftening  and  cementing  the  propofed  alliance. 

George  Villiers,  with  the  fole  recommendation  of  perfonal  accomplishments, 
had  rapidly  advanced  in  the  favour  of  James,  too  partial  to  external  advantages ; 
and  from  an  obfcure  condition,  had  attained  the  rank  and  title  of  duke  of 
Buckingham  ;  to  ingratiate  himfelf  alio  with  the  fon,  he  propofed- to  the  prince 
•of  Wales  to  break  through  the  forms  which  ufually  bind  the  heirs  of  royalty, 
and  palling  in  difguife  to  Madrid,  to  introduce  himfelf  to  the  infanta  as  an  ardent 
and  devoted  lover.  Charles  relifhed  the  gallantry  of  the  propofal;  a  reluctant 
confent  by  the  tears  of  his  fon,  and  the  reproaches  of  his  favourite,  was  extorted 
from  James ;  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  Buckingham,  privately 
quitted  London,  and  croffed  over  to  Calais  :  they  had  even  the  temerity  in  their 
icurney  to  vifit  the  French  court  in  difguife,  and  the  charms  of  the  princefs 
Henrietta,  the  fitter  of  Lewis,  made  a  lively  and  deep  impreflion  on  the  heart 
of  the  youthful  prince- 

Though  Charles  and  the  duke  were  received  at  Madrid  with  every  mark  of  re- 
fpect  and  attention  by  the  king  of  Spain,  yet  the  volarile  manners,  and  diffolute 
pleafures  of  the  latter,  but  ill  accorded  with  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  the 
■Spanifh  court :   Influenced  by  motives  of  difgult  or  caprice,  he  determined  to 
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return  without  accomplifhing  the  object  of  his  journey  ;  he  eafily  obtained  the 
acquiefcence  of  Charles  ;  the  delay  of  the  difpenfation  from  Rome  aiforded  a 
decent  pretence;  and  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  England,  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  prevailed  on  the  eafy  king  and  prince,  firft  to  fufpend,  and  after- 
wards to  break  off  the  negociation  wito  Spain. 

A.  D.  1625.]  But  James  (till  continued  firmly  fixed  in  his  opinion,  that  his 
fon  would  be  degraded  by  receiving  into  his  bed  a  princefs  of  lefs  than  royal 
pedigree.  After  the  rupture  therefore  with  Spain,  nothing  remained  but  an 
alliance  with  France,  and  to  that  court  he  immediately  applied  himfelf.  The 
earls  of  Holland  and  Carlifle  were  fent  over  ambaffadors  on  this  occafion  ;  but 
though  the  portion  of  Henrietta  equal'ed  not  that  of  the  infanta,  and  the  refti-  , 
tution  of  the  palatinate  could  not  be  expected  from  this  alliance,  yet  the  fuperior 
addrefs  of  Richelieu  to  the  Englifh  minifters,  extorted  the  fame  terms  for  the 
Chriftian  king,  as  had  been  granted  to  the  Catholic.  To  Henrietta  was  allowed 
the  important  privilege  of  educating  her  children  till  they  attained  the  age  of 
thirteen  ;  and  Buckingham  was  difpatched  to  Paris  to  conduct  the  bride  to  her 
royal  confort,  who,  by  the  death  of  his  father  James,  had  afcended  the  throne 
of  England. 

But  the  near  alliance  of  France  with  a  Proteilant  king  did  not  deter  the  cardi- 
nal from  nourishing  the  mod  fatal  defigns  againfl  the  followers  of  the  reformed 
religion.  Pride  had  induced  him  to  brave  the  impotent  refentment  of  the  court 
of  Rome  ;  and  that  policy  which  confidered  the  augmentation  of  the  regal  au- 
thority as  the  grand  object  of  his  adminiftration,  prompted  him  to  meditate  the 
extirpation  of  a  hardy  feci,  whofe  frequent  revolts  openly  violated  the  dignity  of 
the  crown.  Several  circumftances  pointed  out  to  him  the  favourable  moment  of 
enterprife  ;  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  du  Pleflis  Mornai,,  formidable  from  their 
abilities,  their  experience,  and  their  influence,  had  expired  covered  with  years 
and  glory  ;  and  though  the  brothers  of  Rohan  and  Soubife,  by  their  martial 
exploits  had  acquired  and  maintained  a  high  reputation,  yet  their  impetuous 
courage  too  often  flighted  the  voice  of  prudence,  and  precipitated  their  party  into 
dangers,  which  hourly  threatened  their  deftru&ion. 

The  late  treaty  had  been  infringed  by  the  introduction  of  a  royal  garrifon  into 
Montpellier,  and  the  remonftrances  of  the  Hugonots  had  been  difregarded  or 
evaded  by  the  court.  A  new  fubject  of  difcontent  now  prefented  itfelf  in  a  royal 
fleet  Rationed  at  L' Orient,  to  guard  and  block  up  the  harbour  of  Rochelle.  The 
duke  of  Soubife  offered  with  a  few  fhips  fuddenly  to  attack  and  deftroy  the  hoftile 
iquadron  ;  and  permitted  the  Hugonots,  if  he  failed  in  the  attempt,  to  difown  his 
-conduct.  Though  his  meafures  were  betrayed,  he  happily  accomplifhed  the  dar- 
ing project :  and  on  the  firft  intelligence  of  his  fuceefs,  his  brother  the  duke  of 
Rohan  refumed  his  arms,  and  again  difplayed  the  banner  of  revolt.  A  fharp  and 
defultory  war  was  carried  on  with  that  fire  and  animofity  that  attends  religious 
commotion.  The  Rochellers  were  defeated  at  fea  by  the  united  fquadrons  of 
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France  and  England ;  but  the  lofs  of  the  confederates  in  the  action  prevented 
them  from  improving  their  advantage.  The  clamours  of  the  Englifli  compelled 
their  fovereign  to  interfere  ;  the  mediation  of  the  confort  of  Henrietta  was  liften- 
ed  to  with  refpect,  and  a  peace  at  length  was  concluded,  which  confirmed  the 
edict  of  Nantz  ;  the  harbour  of  Rochelle  was  delivered  from  the  vigilance  of  the 
royal  fquadrons  ;  the  fort  of  St.  Lewis,  which  approached  and  infulted  that  city, 
was  to  be  demolifhed  within  fix  months ;  and  the  king  of  France  confented  that 
his  brother-in-law,  the  king  of  England,  ihould  guarrantee  to  the  Protectants  the 
articles  of  the  peace. 

Philip  had  beheld  with  indignation  the  expulfion  of  the  ecclefiaftical  troops 
from  the  Valteline  ;  the  French,  as  allies  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  £1111  maintained 
the  war  againft  the  power  of  Spain.  The  Spaniards,  in  attempting  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  Verue,  were  defeated  with  confiderable  lofs ;  but  Urban  the  Eighth,  who 
had  fucceeded  to  the  apoftolical  chair,  prevented  the  two  crowns  from  coming  to 
an  open  rupture.  His  zeal  to  reconcile  the  mod  powerful  princes  of  the  Catholic 
eliurch  was  attended  with  fuccefs ;  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Moncon,  by  which 
the  fovereignty  of  the  Valteline  was  confirmed  to  the  Grifons,  and  the  paiTes  of 
that  country,  by  the  gratitude  of  her  allies,  were  fecured  to  France. 

A.  D.  1626.]  The  reputation  of  Richelieu  was  not  incrcafed  by  his  firft  efTays 
in  arms  ;  to  the  Hugonots  he  had  granted  the  mod  favourable  conditions  ;  and 
in  the  late  treaty  of  Moncon  the  duke  of  Savoy  loudly  complained  that  his  inter- 
eits  were  deferted.  But  if  abroad  his  ability  and  integrity  were  impeached,  at 
home,  he  was  expofed  to  the  envy  and  rage  which  attends  fuccefsful  ambition. — 
Gallon,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  brother  to  the  king,  had  completed  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  that  irrefolution,  which  formed  the  predominant  feature  of  his  charac- 
ter, began  already  to  difplay  itfelf.  His  father,  Henry  the  Fourth,  had  exprefled 
his  wilh  that  he  might  be  united  to  mademoiielle  Montpenfier,  one  of  the  greatelt 
heireffes  of  France  ;  but  the  favourites  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  endeavoured  to 
divert  his  inclinations  to  a  marriage  with  fome  foreign  princefs,  whofe  connec- 
tions might  render  him  independent  of  the  power  of  the  minuter.  Their  intrigues 
could  not  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  cardinal ;  the  marefchal  Ornano,  who  had 
even  concerted  the  aiTination  of  Richlieu,  was  committed  to  the  Baftile,  and  de- 
livered by  difeafe  from  an  ignominious  death  ;  the  count  of  Ghalais  expired  on  a 
fcaffold  ;  the  duke  of  Vendofme,  and  his  brother  the  grand  prior,  were  clofely 
guarded,  and  the  count  of  SoilTons,  by  a  hafty  flight,  fought  ihelter  from  the 
tempeit  in  the  court  of  Rome.  The  defigns  of  his  enemies  ferved  only  to  eftab- 
li(h  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  cardinal;  and  the  partiality  of  Lewis  for 
his  minifter,  was  evidently  displayed  in  the  honourable  diftinction  of  guards  for 
the  protection  of  his  perfon. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  deprived  of  all  in  whom,  he  could  repofe  confidence,  re- 
turned to  court ;  and  with  his  natural  levity  conceived,  or  pretended,  a  violent 
paflionfor  madempifelle  Montpenfier.     The  nuptial  ceremony  was  performed  by. 
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the  cardinal  ;  but  though  the  duke  himfelf  obtained,  from  the  liberality  of  his 
brother,  the  duchies  of  Orleans  and  Chartreu,  with  the  county  of  Blois,  his  folici- 
tations  for  his  unhappy  friends  were  ineffectual;  and  the  cardinal  having  crulhed  the 
enemies  of  his  perfon,  prepared  to  extinguish  thofe  of  his  faith. 

Though  ardent  in  his  defigns  of  humbling  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  he  was  con- 
vinced, to  exert  the  power  of  France,  it  was  firft  neceffary  to  extirpate  the  feeds  of 
civil  commotion  ;  theProteftants,  impatient  of  delay,  had  urged  by  arms  the  de- 
molition of  Fort  St.  Lewis  ;  but  their  temerity  was  checked  by  the  formidable 
preparations  and  vigorous  meafures  of  Richelieu  ;  and  the  duke  of  Soubife,  anxious- 
for  the  fafety  of  Rochelle,  menaced  on  every  fide,  implored  :  and  obtained  the : 
affiftance  of  England. 

A.  D..  1627.J     That  court,  embarraffed  by  domeftic  factions  and  an  unfuccefs-- 
ful  war  with  Spain,  ought,.perhaps,  in  prudence  to  have  declined  any  hoflile  enter-  - 
prife  againft  the  kingdom  of  France.     Its  mediation,   in  behalf  of  the  reformed, 
had  hitherto  been  attended  with  the  greater!  advantages ;  and  Richelieu  himfelf, 
daring  as  he  was,   could  not  but   regard,  with  fome  degree  of  dread,  the  martial 
fpirit  of  a  people  who  had  fo  often  proved  the  fcourge  of  his  country  ;  but  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  flill  maintained  his  afcendancy  over  the  mind  of  Charles ;  when 
difpatched  to  receive  the  princefs  Henrietta,  he  had  entertained  a  guilty  paflion  for  ■ 
the  queen  of  France  ;  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,.  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  and 
the  fplendour  of  his  equipage,  caft  round  him  a  luftre,  which  is  fuppofed  even  to 
have  dazzled  the  eyes  of  royalty ;  a  private  vifit  that  he  paid  to  Anne,  was  re- 
ceived with   a  reproof  that  favoured  more  of  kindnefs  than  anger  ;  but  his  pre- 
emption had  not  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  the-  cardinal;  the  vigilance  of  that 
minifter  was  exerted  to   preclude  all  future  correfpondence  ;  on  the  preparations 
of  Buckingham  for  a  fecond  embafly  to  Paris,  he  was  informed  by  a  meffage  from  . 
Lewis,  that  he  muft  not  think  of  fuch  a  journey  ;  and  though  he  reluclantly  aban- 
doned the  defign,  he  ever  after  nourilhed  a  deep  refentment  againft  Richelieu,  to  ■ 
whofe  fuggeftions  he  imputed  his  difappointment. 

A.  D.  1627,  1628.3  He  had  already,  in  a  wanton  infult,  difplayed  the  fea- 
tures of  his  imperious  difpofition  ;  he  prevailed  on  Charles  to  fend  back  to  France 
all  the  domeftics  of  that  nation,  who  had  attended  Henrietta  to  England.  The 
marefchal  Baffompierre  was  difpatched  by. Lewis  to  the  court  of  London,  to  re-  - 
monftr'ate  againft  this  infraction  of  the  marriage  articles ;  and  though  the  addrefs 
of  the  ambaffadorrendered him  acceptable  to  Charles,  yet  his  efforts  could  only 
fufpend  the  increafing  jealoufy  and  enmity  of  Buckingham.* 

Implacable  in  his  hatred,. that  haughty  favourite  now  liftened  with  pleafure  to  • 
the  reprefentations  of  the  duke  of  Soubife  ;  in  the  naval  victory  over  the  Rochel-  - 
lers,  the  fleet  of  France  had  been,  reinforced  by  a  fquadron  from  England,  and 
the  fubfequent  peace  had  been  concluded  under  the  mediation  of  Charles  ;  that 
monarch  had  affifted  in  humbling  the  Hugonots,  and  his  honour  was  concerned  in  * 
faithfully  guaranteeing  a  treaty,  which  his  arms  had  compelled  them  to  accept  5; 
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when  to  thefe  arguments  were  added  the  felicitations  of  Buckingham,  and  the 
elamours  of  his  people,  zealous  for  their  oppreffed  Proteftant  brethren,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  reluctance  of  Charles  was  overwhelmed  by  their  united  force. 

Before  the  mighty  preparations  of  Richelieu  could  be  completed,  a  fleet  of  an 
hundred  fail,  and  an  army  of  feven  thoufand  men,  were  fitted  out  for  the  invafion 
of  France.  Both  of  thefe  were  entrufted  to  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  prefented  himfelf  with  his  armament  before  the  harbour  of  Ro- 
c-helle  ;  but  fo  ill-concerted  were  his  meafures,  that  the  inhabitants  refufed  to  admit 
thefe  formidable  allies,  of  whofe  coming  they  had  not  been  previoufly  informed. 
Difappointed  in  this  expectation,  the  duke  dire&ed  his  operations  againfl  Rhe, 
an  adjacent  ifland,  protected  by  a  numerous  garrifon  and  ftrong  fortifications  ;  he 
landed  his  men,  though  with  fome  lofs ;  and  had  he  immediately  urged  his  attacks, 
and  not  allowed  Thoiras,  the  French  governor,  feveral  days  refpite,  he  might 
probably  have  reduced  St.  Martin,  the  principal  fortrefs  of  the  ifland  ;  but  his 
negligence  and  unaccountable  delay  enabled  the  French  to  repleniih  the  magazines, 
and  reinforce  the  garrifon  of  that  place.  The  Englifh  were  repulfed  in  repeated 
attacks ;  detached  and  fucceflive  bodies  of  troops  were  poured  by  the  cardinal 
into  the  ifland  ;  and  Buckingham  himfelf,  after  the  lofs  of  two  thirds  of  his  original 
force,  found  it  neceffary  to  confult  his  fafety  by  a  precipitate  retreat.  He  con- 
dueled  the  rear  in  person,  with  a  gallantry  which,  in  fome  meafure,  effaced  the 
difgrace  of  defeat ;  but  while  the  tcftimony  of  his  companions  eflablifhed  the  repu- 
tation of  his  courage,  the  voice  of  the  public  loudly  impeached  his  Ikill  and 
judgment. 

The  retreat  of  Buckingham  was  the  fignal  for  action  to  Richelieu.  That  mi- 
nifter  had  already  fecured,  by  feparate  treaties,  the  alliance  of  Spain  and  the 
-United  Provinces  ;  his  addrefs  had  reprefented  to  the  court  of  Philip  his  treaty 
with  the  latter,  as  folely  a  temporary  expedient  to  prevent  their  arming  in  defence 
of  the  reformed — he  had  recalled  and  pardoned  the  count  of  Soiffons — and  while 
he  reftrained  the  levity,  had  conciliated  to  his  defigns  the  inclinations  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans.  The  army  that  he  had  affembled  was  commanded  by  the  king  inper- 
fon,  and  animated  by  the  prefence  of  the  principal  nobility.  The  cardinal,  who 
accompanied  his  fovereign,  afpired  to  the  reputation  of  a  generel  as  well  as  a  ftatef- 
man ;  he  planned  the  lines  of  circumvallation — defigned  the  different  forts,  and 
direcled  the  attacks.  To  deprive  the  befieged  of  all  fuccour,  his  boundlefs  genius 
formed  the  project  of  throwing  acrofs  the  harbour  a  mole  of  a  mile's  extent  in 
that  boifterous  ocean.  His  diligence  daily  urged  and  infpefted  the  work  ;  but 
before  it  yet  could  be  completed,  the  fleet  of  England,  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
Denbigh,  once  more  appeared  in  view.  The  Rochellers  crowded  to  their  ram- 
parts with  the  expectation  of  inftant  relief,  and  Richelieu  trembled  for  the  darling 
fh-uclure  which  his  daring  ambition  had  fuggefled ;  but  he  was  preferved  from 
ctil'grace  by  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  the  Englifh  admiral — and  the  earl  of 
Denbigh,  after  throwing  into  the  city  afcanty  fupply  of  corn,  declined  an  engage- 
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merit  with  the  fleet  of  France,  and  retired  to  Portfmouth.  To  efface  the  difhonour 
of  the  Englifii  arms,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  determined,  in  perfon,  to  refume 
the  command — but  while  his  prefence  haflened  the  preparations,  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  national  indignation,  and  v/as  affaffinated  by  the  hand  of  a  fanatic,  named 
Felton,  who  avowed  himfelf  prompted  to  the  deed  by  the  remonftrance  of  the 
commons,  that  declared  the  duke  the  fource  of  every  national  grievance,  and  the 
great  enemy  of  the  public. 

The  unhappy  fate  of  Buckingham  fufpended  the  armaments  of  England — each 
moment  was  affiduoufly  employed  by  the  cardinal — and  he  at  length  beheld  the 
itupendous  work  completed,  and  enabled  to  defy  the  efforts  of  the  enemy.  In  vain 
did  the  earl  of  Lindfay,  who  fucceeded  to  the  command  of  the  Englifh  fleet,  en- 
deavour to  force  his  way  to  the  harbour-  The  mole,  ftrongly  and  firmly  fortified, 
refilled  and  repelled  the  weight  of  his  attacks.  Hopelefs  of  fuccefs,  he  abandoned 
the  Rochellers  to  defpair,  and  fleered  back  his  courfe  to  England.  The  laflfpark 
of  enthufiafm,  which  had  lb  long  infpired  the  miferable  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
expired  with  the  fignal  of  his  retreat.  While  yet  his  fails  were  in  fight,  they  con- 
fented  to  furrender  at  difcretion — and  fome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  miferies  they 
had  endured,  fince  of  fifteen  thoufand  perfons  who  had  originally  been  {hut  up  in 
Rochelle,  four  thoufand  alone  furvived  the  fatal  effects  of  famine,  fatigue,  and 
the  fword. 

The  king  entered  the  proftrate  city  in  triumph — and  the  fortune  of  the  cardinal 
was  (till  more  confpicuous  in  the  moment  of  fubmiflion,  than  even  his  genius  had 
fhone  forth  in  the  courfe  of  the  fiege.  Scarce  had  the  citizens  opened  their  gates 
to  implore  the  clemency  of  their  fovereign,  before  a  tem'peft,  fo  violent,  agitated 
the  ocean,  as  to  bury  in  the  waves  the  proud  ftrufture  that  he  had  planned.  Had 
the  Rochellers  perfevered  but  a  few  hours  longer,  the  fury  of  the  ftorm  had  over- 
whelmed the  pride  of  the  cardinal,  and  preferved  their  freedom — but  the  wretched 
inhabitants  drew  fome  confolation  from  the  pity  of  their  monarch ;  their  walls 
were,  indeed,  difmantled,  but  their  perfons  and  effects  were  fpared — :and  the  mo- 
deration of  Lewis  and  his  minifler,  fatisfied  with  having  broken  the  power  of  the 
Hugonots,  and  wrefted  from  them  their  ancient  afylum,  ftill  permitted  them  to 
enjoy  an  open  and  avowed  toleration. 

The  celebrated  duke  of  Lefdeguieres  had  expired  amidft  the  diflenfions  of  his 
country,  without  beholding  the  humiliation  of  the  reformed,  whofe  tenets  he 
had  formerly  profeffed,  and  "whofe  principles  he  had  fuccefsfully  vindicated  with 
his  fword.  On  his  deceafe,  the  king  refolved  to  fupprefs  the  office  of  conflable, 
a  dignity  that  he  thought  raifed  the  fubjecl  too  near  the  throne  ;  he  obtained,  at  '  -. 
the  fame  time,  from  the  duke  of  Montmorenci,  the  refignation  of  the  poft  of 
admiral,  and  committed  the  mangeinent  of  the  marine  to  the  vigilance  of  the  WMdfc#JhM 
cardinal.  The  genius  of  that  afpiring  flatefman,  which  embraced  every  depart- 
ment, had  juftified  the  difcernment  of  his  fovereign  in  the  fiege  of  Rochelle  ; 
but  though  his  addrefs  might  baffle,  his  abilities  could  not  extinguifh,  the  hatred 
Vol.  III.  3  Y 
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of  a  court ;  the  duchefs  of  Orleans  had  found  her  grave  in  the  nuptial  bed  ; 
after  being  delivered  of  a  daughter,  fhe  expired,  lamented  by  her  confort,  whofe 
former  reluctance  her  amiable  qualities  had  converted  into  a  lively  affection ; 
but  the  duke  foon  after  refumed  his  intrigues,  his  natural  levity  foon  returned 
to  efface  the  lofs  of  his  late  duchefs,  he  profeffed  an  ardent  paflion  for  Mary  de 
Gonzagua,  the  duke  of  Nevers,  and  his  addreffes  to  that  lady  were  alternate- 
ly renewed,  or  fufpended,  as  his  own  caprice  inclined,  and  the  intereft  of  his 
favourites  dictated. 

A.  D.  1629.3  The  contempt  of  the  cardinal  for  the  fee  of  Rome  had  beert 
inftanced  in  the  expuliion  of  the  ecclefiaftical  forces  from  the  Valteline ;  fuperior 
to  the  influence  of  religious  fuperftition,  from  political  motives  alone,  he  had 
armed  the  power  of  the  crown  againft  the  reformed,  to  exalt  the  glory  of  France 
and  to  deprefs  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  he  now  refigned  his  own  perfonal  refent- 
ments.  On  the  death  of  Vincent  duke  of  Mantua,  his  kinfman,  the  duke  of 
Nevers,  pleaded  his  claim  as  the  next  male  in  fucceffion  to  that  duchy :  but  the 
emperor  aflerted  his  right  as  fupreme  prince,  and  bellowed  the  inveftiture  on  the 
duke  of  Guaftalla ;  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  alfo  urged  his  pretenfions  to  the 
marquifate  of  Montferrat,  both  were  fupported  by  the  forces  and  treafures  of 
Philip:  the  banners  of  Spain  were  difplayed  from  the  walls  of  Mantua;  and 
the  duke  of  Nevers  could  only  loudly  accufe  an  ufurpation  which  he  was  in- 
capable of  refilling.  He  had  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  the  cardinal  by  entering 
into  the  cabals  of  his  avowed  enemies  ;  he  was  expofed  to  the  perfecution  of  the 
queen-mother,  who  regarded,  with  open  averfion  and  female  rage,  the  paflion  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  for  Mary  de  Gonzagua  ;  but  in  the  mind  of  Richelieu,  the 
intereft  of  the  ftate  fuperfeded  every  other  confideration,  and  while  he  abandoned 
the  fenfe  of  his  own  injuries,  he  was  deaf  to  the  implacable  enmity  of  Mary  of 
Medicis.  He  advifed  the  king  of  France  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  fupport- 
ing  his  ©wn  fubject,  the  duke  of  Nevers,  againft  the  injuftice  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.  The  ardent  fpirit  of  the  minifter  communicated  itfelf  to  the  monarch : 
and  with  the  veterans  whofe  difcipline  had  been  confirmed  and  whofe  perfeverance 
had  been  exercifed  in  the  fiege  of  Rochelle,  Lewis,  early  in  the  enfuing  fpring, 
erected  his  ftandard-,  and  prepared  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Cafal,  which  was 
faefieged  by  the  forces  of  the  confederates.  The  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  the 
rugged  tracts  of  the  Alps  in  vain  oppofed  his  progrefs,  he  penetrated  through 
the  narrow  pafs  of  Suza  :  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  alarmed  at  his  approach, 
confented  to  defert  his  allies,  and  to  negociate  a  treaty  with  France.  He  en~ 
gaged  to  allow  a  free  paffage  to,  and  to  fupply  with  provifions  the  forces  of 
Lewis  :  and  he  agreed,  with  his  own  army,  to  join  the  French  ftandard,  and  to 
chace  the  Spaniards  from  the  walls  of  Cafal. 

To  the  defence  of  that  fortrefs,  Lewis  detached  three  thoufand  chbfen  foldiers,  . 
under  the  command  of  Thoiras,  who  had  already  fignalifed    his  gallantry  in  the 
defence  of  the    ifland  of  Rhe.     The  monarch  himlelf,  with  his.  minifter,  ani- 
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mated  by  fuccefs,  traverfed  again  the  Alps,  and, entered  his  kingdom  to  chaftife 
the  prefumption  of   the  Hugonots.     The   duke  of  Rohan,  undifmayed    by  the 
reduction  of  Rochelle,  ftill  difplayed  the  banner  of  revolt  in  Guienne,  Langue- 
doc,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes.     Nifmes,  Montauban,  Caftres,  Privas>  . 
and  Alais,  Mill  profefied  the  principles  of  the  reformed,  and  declared  their  refolu- 
tion  to  feal  their  faith  with  their  blood.     While  the  cardinal,  oppreffed  by  a  flow 
and  dangerous  fever,  fought  a  tranfient  repofe  from  his  toils,  the  king  aflaulted 
the  walls  of  Privas,   compelled   the    garrifon    to   furrender   at  difcretion,   and 
devoted  the  inhabitants,  without  exception  of  age  or  fex,  to  the  fword.    Riche- 
lieu,  rejoiced  at  his  abfence  from  the  promifcuous  maffacre  which  fullied  the 
victory  of  his  fovereign.     This  inftance  of  feverity  ftruck  terror  indeed  into  the 
citizens  of  Alais,  ftrongly  fortified,   and  amply  provided,   that  place  might  long 
have  refifted  the  attacks  of  the  royal  army  ;  the  gates  were  immediately  opened  on  • 
the  approach  of  the  king*  and  the  duke  of  Rohan,  too  fatally  convinced  of  the 
"inability  of  the  Proteftants   any  longer  to   defend   themfelves  by  arms,  figned  a 
treaty,  which  reftored  the  reformed  to  their  eftates  and  the  free  exercife  of  their 
religion,  but  deprived  them  in  their  fortified  towns  of  the  means  of  protecting 
either.     He  himfelf  immediately  after  withdrew  into  honourable  exile.     But  the 
citizens  of  Montauban  rejected  terms  which  involved  their  walls  in  deftruction', , 
and  refufed    admittance  to   the  prince  of  Conde,  whofe  fanguinary  difpofition 
they  dreaded.  To  the  extortions  of  Richelieu  himfelf  they  were  lefs  inexorable  ; ; 
the  cardinal  with  his  guards  were  invited  to  enter  the  city,  and  the   lenity  with  ■ 
which  he  treated  the  inhabitants,  added  a  milder  luftre  to  the  glory  .that  he  had: 
acquired  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  martial  enterprifes. 

A.  D.   1630.]     The  enemies  of  Richelieu  had  again  refumed  their  intrigues  ; 
but  their  cabals  proved  fatal  to  themfelves,  and  ferved  to  confirm  the  authority 
of  the  cardinal,  who  Lewis,  by  letters  patent,  inverted  with  the  title  of  principal 
minifter.     The  duke  of  Savoy  had  availed  himfelf  of  the  late  hoftile  operations  • 
againft  the  Proteftants,  had  violated  the  treaty  of  Suza,  and  had  joined   the 
Spaniards  in  the  fiege  of  Cafal.:    To  the  title  of  minifter,  the  king  of  France 
added  that  of  leutenant. general ;■■  and  the  cardinal j  pofieffed  of  all  the  military 
and  civil   power,  prepared   to  chaftife  the  prefumption  of   the  Savoyard.     He ' 
croffed  again  the  Alps  in  perfon  ;  and  while  he  affected  to  liften  to  the  terms 
of  accommodation,  continued  his  march  with  unwearied  rapidity.     The  heads  of 
his   columns  were  already  pointed  towards  Turin,  and  the  duke  was  diligently  ' 
occupied  in  preparing  for  the  defence  of  his  capital,  when  Richelieu,  fuddenly  ' 
changing   his   direction,  prefented   himfelf  before  the   gates  of  Pignerol  ;  that 
important  forrrefs,  which  opened  a  direct  road  from  Dauphine  into  Italy,  was 
taken  in  twelve  days  ;  and  the  minifter  now  fummoned  Lewis,  to  the  camp  to  ■ 
fhare  the  glory  of  his  ambitious  projects.:    With  a   veteran  army  of  twenty-five 
thoufand  men,  the  king  of  France  overran  and  reduced  the  country  of  Savoy;  . 
Mazarin,  afterwards  fo  well  known  in  France  by  the  dignity  of  cardinal  and  the 
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power  of  minifter,  was  fent  to  negociate  with  Lewis  on  behalf  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy  ;  a  partial  fufpenfion  of  arms  was  all  he  could  obtain  ;  and  that  unhappy 
prince,  who  beheld  his  territories  portioned  out  between  his  implacable  enemies, 
and  faithlefs  allies,  funk  himfelf  into  the  grave  the  victim  of  difappointed  ambition. 
The  death  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  facilitated  the  progrefs  of  the  French.  Re- 
vel, Ville  Franche,  and  Poncallier,  inftantly  capitulated  ;  but  their  career  of 
conqueft  was  checked  by  a  peflilential  diforder,  which  thinned  and  debilitated  the 
armies  of  France.  The  king  himfelf  indifpofed,  and  attended  by  the  cardinal, 
had  retired  to  Lyons  ;  and  the  remnant  of  the  troops  under  the  marefchals  de  ie 
Force,  Schomberg,  and  Marillac,  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  relief  of  Cafa!. 
Feeble  and  enervated  by  difeafe  the  ardour  of  the  generals  infpired  the  foldiers — 
they  already  beheld  the  walls  of  that  fortrefs,  and  the  camp  of  the  befiegers — 
but  when  they  hourly  expected  the  fignal  for  engaging,  they  were  preferved  from 
the  encounter  with  the  frefh  and  vigorous  troops  of  Spain,  by  intelligence  of  the 
treaty  of  Ratifbon,  negociated  by  Mazarin,  and  which  eftablifhed  the  duke  of 
Nevers  in  the  peaceable  poffeffion  of  the  duchy  of  Mantua  and  the  marquifate  of 
Montferrat. 

The  indifpofition  of  Lewis  was  attended  by  the  mod  alarming  fymptoms,  and 
in  the  danger  of  the  monarch  the  minifter  beheld  his  own.  His  enemies,  encou- 
raged by  the  queen-mother,  refumed  their  hopes  and  intrigues — but  when  the 
phyficians  had  even  pronounced  the  recovery  of  Lewis  impoffible,  a  fudden  and 
favourable  turn  in  his  diforder  confounded  the  foes,  and  confirmed  the  authority 
of  the  cardinal.  The  molt  active  of  his  enemies  were  difgraced  and  arretted — and 
Mary  of  Medicis  herfelf  was  compelled  to  fubmit  to  a  feigned  reconciliation  with 
the  haughty  ftatefman,  whofe  influence  over  the  mind  of  her  fon  had  overwhelm- 
ed his  regard,  and  even  his  refpect  for  his  parent. 

A.  D.  1 63 1 .  ]  Sweden  emerging  from  obfcurity  and  animated  by  the  heroic  ge- 
nius of  the  great  Guftavus,  had  already  penetrated  into  Germany,  and  lhaken  by 
fucceffive  victories  the  imperial  defpotifm  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria  ;  to  fecond  her 
efforts  the  cardinal  negociated  a  treaty,  by  which  he  engaged  annually  to  fupply 
Guftavus  with  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  while  he  acquired  with  equal  ad- 
drefs,  by  a  fecret  article  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Pignerol, 
and  prevailed  on  the  duke  of  Mantua  to  admit  a  French  garrifon  into  Cafal.  Yet 
even  thefe  negociations,  fo  advantageous  to  his  country,  could  not  exempt  him 
from  the  malice  of  his  adverfaries ;  the  queen-mother  and  the  duke  of  Orleans 
frill  retained  their  implacable  enmity.  But  their  adherents,  theprincefs  of  Conti, 
with  the  duchefft*  of  Elbceuf  and  Lefdiguieres  were  fentenced  to  exile,  and  the 
marelchal  BafTompierre  was  committed  to  the  Baftile.  Mary  of  Medicis  efcaped 
to  Flanders  from  the  fiern  juftice  of  her  fon,  and  the  inexorable  refentment  of  his 
minifter  ;  the  duke  of  Orleans  fouc.ht  (belter  from  the  ftofm  in  the  court  of  Lor- 
rain ;  and  abandoning  himfelf  to  his  natural  levity,  efpoufed  Margaret  the  filler 
of  that  prince. 
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A-  D.  1632.]  The  pride  of  the  king  of  France  was  wounded  by  the  pre- 
emption.of  the  rluke  of  Lorrain,  in  affording  flielfce-r  to,  and  contracting  an 
alliance  with. his  fugitive  brother.  Twice  he  invaded  the  territories  of  that  prince, 
and  twice  compelled  him  to  fue  for  peace  on  the  moft  humiliating  conditions. 
Amid  ft  thefe  alarms  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  quitted  a  court  which  could  no  longer 
afford  him  fecurity,  and  had  retired  to  his  mother  Mary  of  Medicis,  in  Flanders, 
While  Lewis  purfued  his  career  of  victory  in  Lorrain,  his  brother  'having  col- 
lected a  feeble  band  of  two  thousand1  followers,  penetrated  into  Burgundy,  ex- 
horted the  inhabitants  to  arm  againft  the  arrogance  of  the  cardinal,  and  infulted 
and  deftroyed  the  hi.burbs  of  Dijon.  Chaced  from  thence  by  the  marefchal  de  la 
Force,  he  retreated  to 'Aivvergne  ;  'and  purfued  by  marefchal  S.chomberg,  efcaped 
with  his  miferable  train  into   Languedoc.     The  duke  of  Montmorency,  who  gb- 

"  verned  that  province,  received  the  brother  of  his  fovereign  with  open  arms,  and 
efpoufed  his  defrgns   with  ardour.     Though   Th'ouloufe,  the  capital,  maintained 

■  its  loyalty,  and  proclaimed  the  adherents  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  rebels,  yet  the 
amiable  qualities  of  Montmorency  drew  to  Pezenas  the  principal  nobifity  of  the 
province;  on  thefe  he  bellowed  the  title  of  ftates  of  Languedoc;  in  an  eloquent 
and  fpirited  manifefto  he  arraigned  the  pride,  the  infolence,  and.  the  oppreffive 
adminiftration  of  the  cardinal ;  and  to  fupport  his  declarations  by  action,  at  the 
head  of  ten  thoufand  men,  who  had  crowded  to  his  ftandard,  he  preffed  forwards 

'  to  attack  marefchal  Schomberg,  who,  with  four  thoufand  infantry,  had  poflefled 
hhnfelf  of  a  ftrong  camp  near  Caftelnaudari.'  The  impetuous  courage  of  Mont- 
morency, with  his  cavalry  alone,  attacked  the  entrenchments  of  that  general.  His 
example  infpired  his  followers  with  the  moft  heroic  refolution — the  works  of  the 
royalifts  were  pierced  by  their  daring  efforts — but  while  their  leader  difplayed  the 
Talour  of  a  foldier,  he  meglecled  the  duties  of  a  commander;  his  martial  train, 
as  they  rufhed  on  to  improve -t%eir  advantage,  were  betrayed  into  an  ambufcade 
and  overwhelmed  by  Superior  numbers — the  duke  of  Montmorency,  wounded  in 

Several  places,  and  his  horfe  killed  under  him,  was  taken  prifoner- — and  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  informed  of  his   fate,'  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  retrieve  the  day, 

^retreated  with  his  fcattered  and  diflieart-ened  troops- 

The  inexorable,  juftice  of  Lewis  Suffered  notthedukeof  Montmorency  long  to 

;  languish  in  confinement — his  procefs  was  immediately  formed-before  the  parliament 
— he  was  fentenced  to  lofe  his  head — and  he  expired  6n  the -fcaffold  with  calm  and 
undaunted  courage.     Inferior  only  to  his  anceftors  m  fortune,  in  him  were  ex- 

:tingui(hed  the  male  descendants  of  the  houfe- of  Montmorency— and  while  the 
iealoufy  of  Lewis  refirfed  to  fpare  his  life,  his  liberality  enriched  with  his  eftates 
the  prince  of  Conde,  who  had  married  his  fifter. 

While  the  fate  of  Montmorency  was  in  fufpenee,  the <lnke  of  Orleans  had  en- 
deavoured to  obtairi-his  pardon  by  profeffions  of  future  allegiance— but -no  Sooner 
had  the  deadly  blow  been  givem,  than  that  prince  retired  again  into  'Flanders.  His 
ab fence  and  intrigues  gave  but  little  uneafinefs  to  the  court  of  France.     That  king- 
-Vol.  I1L  .3  Z  . 
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dom  each  day  became  more  confeious  of  her  own  ftrength,  and  of  her  weight  in 
the  political  balance  of  Europe.  The  great  Guftavus,  after  repeatedly  defeating 
the  veteran  troops  of  Ferdinand,  and  delivering  Germany  from  the  imperial  yoke, 
clofed  in  the  arms  of  victory  a  life  of  fplendid  achievements  and  military  renown. 
The  memorable  field  of  Lutzen,  in  which  he  triumphed  and  expired,  raifed  again 
the  drooping  fpirits  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  who  welcomed  a  defeat  that  was  ac- 
companied by  the  fate  of  their  moft  formidable  adverfary.  But  Richelieu,  diligent 
to  improve  every  event,  concerted  his  meafures  with  prudence  and  promptitude — 
he  nourifhed  by  continual  fubfidies  the  confederacy  of  the  German  princes — he 
fecretly  negociated  with  the  united  {bates  of  Holland — and  he  recalled  the  duke  of 
Rohan  from  exile,  and  entrufted  to  his  abilities  the  command  of  the  French  forces 
in  the  Valteline. 

A.  D.  1633,  1634.]  Though  Richelieu  regarded  with  comtempt  the  machina- 
tions of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  fuffered  not  the  authority  of  his  fovereign  to  be 
infulted  with  impunity  by  the  reiterated  hoftilities  of  the;duke  of  Lorraine.  He 
eafily  perfuaded  Lewis  to  regard  that  prince  as  the  abetter  of  the  factious  defigns 
of  his  brother,  and  once  more  to  invade  his  dominions.  Luneville  and  Saint 
Mihel  were  rapidly  reduced  by  the  French  ;  Nanci  was  inverted  ;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate duke  was  compelled  to  furrender  his  capital  as  the  pledge  of  his  fincerity, 
to  deliver  his  filter  to  the  king  of  France,  and  to  facilitate  the  diflblution  of  her 
marriage  with  the  duke  of  Orleans.  But  Lewis  had  fcarce  returned  to  Paris,  be- 
fore the  duke  of  Lorraine  having  accomplilhed  the  efcape  of  his  filler  to  Flanders, 
endeavoured  to  elude  his  engagements,  and  to  preferve  his  people  from  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  by  magnanimoufly  refigning  his  territories  to  his  brother  Francis. 
This  artifice  could  not  avert  the  indignation  of  the  cardinal  ;  the  marefchal  de  la 
Force,  with  a  numerous  army,  re-entered  Lorrain,  furprifed  the  new  duke  and 
his  eonfort,  and  eftablifhed  the  authority,  of  France  throughout  the  whole  duchy. 
The  duke  of  Orleans,  difmayed  by  the deftruction  of  his  brother-in-law  and  ally, 
concluded  a  treaty  of  reconciliation,  quitted  Bruffels  alone,  and  threw  himfelf  at 
the  feet  of  Lewis.  But  though  he  confented  to  live  at  Blois  feparate  from  his  con- 
fort,  he  perfevered,  with  a  degree  of  conftancy  unufual  in  his  conduct,  to  maintain 
the  validity  of  his  marriage. 

While  the  cardinal  counteracted  with  fuccefs  his  dpmeftic  enemies,  he  was 
alarmed  by  the  progrefs  of  the  foreign  foes  of.  France,  and  the  returning  profperity 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  At  Nordlingen  the  victories  of  Guftavus  were  effaced 
by  the  total  defeat  of  the  Swedes  ;  and  the  Imperialifts  beheld  twenty  thoufand  of 
their  .adverfaries  lifelefs.on  the  field.  The  policy  of  Richelieu  revived  their. faint- 
ing courage  withliberal  and  conftant  pecuniary  fupplies  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  • 
ftipulated  for  the  immediate  poffeffion  of  Philipfburgh  and  Spires  in  Germany  j  j 
and  the  ceflion  of  Alface  on  the  frontiers  of  Lorraine,  as  foon  as  he  declared  war 
againft  Spain,  - 
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.  Though  long  averfe  to  plunge  his  country  into  an  open  contefl:  with  the  houfe 
of  Auuria,  the  fituation  of  his  allies  allowed  Lewis  no  farther  delay.  The  forces 
of  the  emperor  had  already  occupied  Pliilipfburgh  ;  and  the  cardinal  concluded  a 
fecret  treaty  with  the  united  provinces  of  Holland.  On  the  intelligence  of  this 
holtile  negociation,  the  court  of  Spain  determined  by  a&ivity  and  vigour  to  anti- 
cipate the  defigns  of  her  enemies  ;  fhe  poured  her  forces  into  Treves,  furprifed 
the  capital,  and  feized  the  elector,  who  had  acceded  to  the  league  with  France. 
This  bold  and  fuccefsful  enterprife  was  refented  by  France  by  an  open  declaration . 
of  war.  The  marefchals  Chatillon  and  Breze  we're  commanded  to  march  to  the 
fupport  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maeftricht ;  in 
their  progrefs  they  encountered  and  defeated  with  cruel  flaughter  the  forces  of 
Spain,  commanded  by  prince  Thomas  of  Savoy-  Animated  by  fuccefs,  and  joined 
by  the  prince  of  Orange,  they  forced  open  the  gates  of  Till'emont,  and  inverted 
Lquvain  ;  but  the,  diffenfions  of  the  commanders  compelled  them  to  abandon  this 
enterprife  with  difgrace  ;  and  an  army  which  threatened  to  fubvert  the  authority  of  ■ 
Philip  throughout  Flanders,  was  walled  in  vain  attempts,-  or  confumed  by  fatigue 
and  difeafe.  ' 

It  was  not  alone  by  arms  that  Richelieu  endeavoured  to  fupport  the  glory  of 
his  country.  His  arts  detached  from  the  court  of.  Spain  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and 
Parma  ;  and  marefchal  Crequi  was  inftru&ed,  in  concert  with  thofe  princes,  to 
affert  the  liberties  of  Italy.  He  was  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  by  the  fupe- 
rior  forces  of  the  Spaniards,  and  loudly  impeached  the  envy  and  difcontentof  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  as  the  fource  of  his  misfortunes. 

The  king  had  beheld  with  impatience  not  only  his  foreign  conquefts  fhaken,  but 
even  his  hereditary  dominions  infulted  ;  the  duke  of -Lorraine  had  eluded  the  vi- 
gilance of  his  guards,  and  efcaped  from  confinement ;  his  appearance  in  that 
duchy  revived  the  zeal  of  his  fubjedts ;  feveral  important  places  opened  their  gates 
to  him ;  but  his  career  was  checked  by  the-  unexpected  prefence  of  Lewis  himfelf, , 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  army,  haftily  aflembled,  flew  to  maintain  his  former 
acquifitions,  retook  Saint  Mihel,  and  returned  triumphant  to  Paris ;  while  the 
duke  of  Rohan  emulated  in  the  Valteline  the  glory  of  his  fovereign,  and  in  two 
bloody  and  fucceflive  engagements  broke  in  that  country  the  ftrength  of  the  Impe-  - 
rialifts  and  Spaniards. . 

A.  D.  1636.]  Metz  was  reduced  by  the  forces  of  the  emperor,  but  the  Ger-  - 
mans  were  compelled  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Colmar  by  the  cardinal  Valette  ;  who, , 
defpifing  the  tranquil  duties  of  the  church,  in  imitation  of  Richelieu,  afpired  to- 
.military  glory.  The  Spaniards  on  their  fide  pofTeffed  themfelves  of  St.  John  de 
Luz  ;  but  in  Italy  they  were  defeated  by  the  fkill  and  valour  of  the  duke  of  Savoy;  . 
yet  this  misfortune  was  foon  repaired,  and  Spain,  after  ravaging  the  territories  of. 
the  duke  of  Parma,  now  meditated  a  more  important  enterprife. 

To  fupport  the  war  in  fo  many  different  quarters,  France  had  ftripped  of  troops  : 
the  frontier  of  Picardy,  and  expofed  it  to  the  incurfions  of  her  enemies.     The 
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Spanifh  army,  commanded  by  prince  Thomas  of  Savoy,  and  reinforced  by  the 
celebrated  Picolomini,  entered  the  defencelefs  province,  occupied  CapeTIe  and 
Catelet,  paffed  the  Somme  in  defiance  of  the  French  troops  under  the  count  of 
Soiffons,  and  in  lefs  than  a  week  reduced  the  ftrong  town  of  Corbie.  The  Pari- 
fians  liilened  with  confirmation  to  the  rapid  and  unexpected  approach  of  their 
HFoes ;  the  capital  was  filled  with  terror  and  confufion ;  the  fovereign  involved  hrm- 
felf  in  a  filent  and  gloomy  defpondency  ;  but  the  cardinal  difplayed  a  fortitude 
and  magnanimity  worthy  of  his  elevated  fortunes.  He  threw  himfelf  on  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public ;  he  difmhTed  thofe  guards  which  the  partiality  of  the  king 
had  affigned  him  ;  and  ever  fruitful  in  expedients,  called  forth  on  this  emergency 
the  refources  of  the  ftate.  The  horfes  and  domeflics  of  the  wealthy,  theperfonal 
'fervice  of  the  poor,  were  demanded  to  encounter  the  impending  danger.  The 
fcattered  bands  of  France  were  foon  fwelled  to  an  hoft  of  fifty  thou  land  men. 
Richelieu  would  willingly  have  affumed  the  command  himfelf,  but  the  count  of 
Soiffons  refufed  to  ferve  under  him  ;  and  the  cardinal  entrufted  the  fate  of  France 
to  that  prince,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans;  whofe  jealoufy  of  each  other  he  imagined 
.-would  prevent  them  from  combining  in  any  intrigues  dangerous  to  his  authority. 

The  difcernment  of  the  cardinal  on  this  occafion  deferted  him  ;  the  two  gene- 
rals acted  with  perfect  unanimity,  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  repafs  the  Somme, 
and  retook  Corbie ;  but  at  the  fame  time  they  concerted  the  deftrudtion  of  Riche- 
lieu, and  Amiens  was  fixed  upon. as  the  fcene  of  his  affaffination.  At  the  moment 
when  the  confpirators  expected  the  fignal  from  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  refolu- 
tion  of  that  prince  forfook  him, '  and  he  declared  that  his  confidence  would  not 
permit  him  to  fhed  the  blood  of  a  cardinal,  an  archbifhop  and  a  prieft.  The  mi- 
nuter was  not  apprifed  of  his  danger  till  it  was  paffed.  The  duke  of  Orleans  haf- 
tily  retired  to  Blois,  and  the  count  of  Soiffons  fought  fhelter  in  f-'edan ;  but  the 
cardinal  was  unwilling  at  this  critical  juncture  to  increafe  his  own  enemies,  and 
thofe  of  the  public.  He  prevailed  oh  Lewis  to  treat  both  the  princes  with  lenity  ; 
the  duke  of  Orleans  was  foon  reconciled,  by  acknowledging  the  validity  of  his 
marriage ;  and  the  count  of  Soiffons  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  income  of  his 
eftates  in  exile. 

A.  D.  1637.]  The  enfuing  campaign  opened  with  events  the  moll  inaufpicious 
to  France  ;  the  duke  of  Parma,  befieged  in  Placentia,  was  compelled  to  renounce 
the  alliance  of  that  crown.  The  duke  of  Rohan,  neglected  by  cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, who  ftill  regarded  him^wifh  jealoufy,  after  exhauft.rng  his  private  credit,  was 
conflrained  to  evacuate  the  Valteline.  But  thefe  difafters  were  followed  by  a  feries 
of  fplendid  fuccefs  ;  the  count  of  Harcourt  recovered  in  Provence  the  iflands  of 
St.  Margaret  and  St.  Honoret ;  the  duke  of  Valette  reduced  feveral  forts  which 
the  Spaniards  had  feized  in  Guienne ;  marefchal  Schomberg  raifed  the  fiege  of 
Lucat,  and  defeated  Serbellon  the  Spanifh  general  ;  cardinal  de  la  Valette  again 
planted  the  ftandard  of  France  on  the  walls  of  Capelle;  the  marefchal  de '  Ch'atil- 
lon  fuccefsfully  invefted  Damvilliers  in  Luxembourg  ;  and  the  duke  of  Longue- 
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\jlh2  extended  his  conquefts  in  Franche-Compte.  In  Italy,  the  d&ke  of  Savoy, 
feconded  by  marefchal  Crequi,  triumphed  over  the  Spaniards  led  by  the  duke  of 
Modena ;  and  in  the  Netherlands,  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
compelled  the  garrifon  of  Breda  to  furrender. 

A.  D.  1638.3  The  flame  of  fuperftition  was  nourifhed  amidft  the-devaftations 
of  war ;  and  Lewis,  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  heaven,  folemnly  fubmitted  his 
kingdom  to  the  protection  of  the  holy  virgin.  The  duke  of  Weimar,  who  had 
been  trained  to  arms  in  the  fchool  of  Guftavus,  and  who  maintained  an  inde- 
pendent authority ,  over  an  army  of  various  nations,  was  fupplied  from  the  treafures 
of  France  ;  he  was  however  furprifed  and  routed  in  the  fiege  of  Rhei'nfeld  ;  the 
duke  of  Rohan,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  efteem,  here  received  his 
mortal  wound,  and  clofed  a  life  of  virtue  and  glory.  But  the  duke  of  Weimar 
within,  a  few-  days  effaced  his  difgrace  by  the  total  defeat  of  his  enemies.  Four 
imperial  generals- in  chains  attended  his,  triumph  ;  and  the  towns  of  Rheinfeld, 
Fribourgj  and  Brifac,  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  the  victor. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  rather  increafed  than  diminifhed  the  influence 
of  France  ;  his  widow,  the  filter  of  Lewis,  was  appointed  regent  during  the 
minority  of  her  infant Ton  ;  and  Richelieu  refolved  to  retaliate  on  Spain  the  in- 
vafion  of  Picardy  by  the  fiege  of  Fontarabia.  But  the  prince  of  Conde,  to 
whom  that  enterprife  was  confided^  was  defeated  by  the  admiral  of  Caftile,  and 
with  the  remnant  of  his  army  with  difficulty  efcaped  to  his  fhips.  This  mifcarriage 
was  balanced  by  a  domeftic  event  of  the  higheft  importance.  The  queen  was 
at  length  delivered  of  afon,  whofe  birth,  while  it  fecured  the  peaceable  fucceflion 
to  the  throne,  contributed  to  check  the  turbulent  levity  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  to  eftablifh.  the  power  of  the  cardinal. 

A.  D.  1639.3  The  duke  of  Weimar,  while  his  vigorous  age  and  mature 
iudgement  promifed  him. a, long. and  fplendid  career  of  glory,  expired  after  a  fhort 
illnefs. ;  Richelieu  had. in  vain  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  to  part  with  his  new 
acquifition  of  Brifac  ;  and  his  death  at  this  critical  period  was  not  without  fuf- 
picion  of  poifon.  By  whatever  means  it  was  aecomphlhed,  the  cardinal  with  his 
ufual  dexterity  availed  himfelf  of  his  deceafe ;  he  procured .  from  his  fucceffors 
in  command  not  only  Brifaq,  but  Fribourg  alfo  ;  and  he  prevailed  on  his  army  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  duke  of  Longueville. 

In  Piedmont,  the  brothers  of  the  late  duke  of  Savoy  difputed  with  his  widow 
the  fucceflion  to  the  regency.  Supported  by  the  marquis  of  Leganez,  they  fur- 
prifed Chivas;  were  received  into  Quiers,  Montcallier,  and  Goree;  and  affault- 
ed  Turin  fo  fuddedly,  that  theduchefshad  fcarce  time  to  retire  into  the  citadel^ 
from  thence  fhe  retreated  to  Grenoble,  where  fhe  had -a  perfonal  interview  with 
her  brother ;  Lewis  lamented  her  misfortunes,  without  affording  her  hopes  of 
fupport.  The  defeat  of  the  marquis  of  Teuquieres  by  Picolomini  encreafed  the 
embarraffments  of  France;  and  though  the  court  of  Harcourt  in  Piedmont,  re- 
covered Quiers,  and  eluded  the  fuperior  forces  of  the  marquis  of  Leganez  and 
"Vol.  III.  4  A 
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prince  Thomas,  his  conduct  and  military  fldll  were  rather  honourable  to  himfelf, 
than  of  effential  fervice  to  the  duchefs  of  Savoy. 

In  the  Low  Countries,  the  marquis  of  Meilleraie  reduced  Hefdin,  and  acquired 
the  baton  of  marefchal.     But  the  continuance  of  the  war  had  already  oppreffed 
the  people  with    heavy  imports,  and   the  peafants  of  Normandy  tumultuoufly 
affembled,  and  broke  out  in  acts  of  open  outrage.     The  parliament  of  Rouen 
were  fufpended  for  their  neglect  and  lenity  ;  and  the  chancellor  Seguier,  who 
was  detached  with  fix  thoufand  troops  to  punifh  the  guilty,  determined  to  avoid 
a  fimilar  accufation,  and  extinguifhed  the  infurre&ion  with  the  lives  of  the  in- 
furgents. 
In  Roufttllon,  Salces,  which  had  been  captured  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  was 
$mmjM        recovered  by  the  Spaniards  ;  but  the  count  of  Harcourt  acquired  frefh  leurels  in 
Piedmont.     He  relieved  Cafal,  befieged  by  the  marquis  of  Leganez  ;  and  retook 
Turin,  though  defended  by  prince  Thomas  of  Savoy  in  perfon.     At  fea,  the 
French  obtained  a  decifive  victory  over  the  fleet  of  Spain ;  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands the  marefchals  Chaulnes,  Chatillon,  and  Meilleraie,  inverted  Arras.     The 
cardinal  infant,  brother  to  Philip  the  Fourth,  who  had  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
it  was  repulfed  at  the  moment  that  he  thought  himfelf  fecure  of  victory  ;    and 
the,  city,  after  a  defence  of  thirty-five  days,  was  compelled  to  furrender. 

A.  D.  1640,  1 641. ]  But  more  deep  and  deadly  wounds  were  inflicted  on 
Spain  by  the  imprudence  of  her  own  minifters  than  by  the  enterprifes  of  Riche- 
lieu. The  Catalans,  indignant  at  the  open  violation  of  their  ancient  privileges, 
erected  the  ftandard  of  revolt  :  and  Portugal,  difdaiding  any  longer  a  dependant 
fituation,  fhook  off  the  yoke  of  Philip,  and  railed  to  the  throne  John  duke  of 
Braganza.  To  the  fupport  of  the  former,  Lewis  detached  the  marefchal  de  la 
Mothe  Houdancourt,  who  reduced  the  city  of  Conftantin  ;  and  with  the  latter 
he  concluded  a  ftrict  and  folemn  alliance.  In  Germany  the  count  of  Guebri- 
ant,  who  had  been  educated  to  war  under  the  duke  of  Weimar,  maintained 
againft  the  lmperialifts  the  glory  of  the  French  name;  and  the  vifcount  Turenne, 
a  pupil  of  the  fame  fchool,  happily  feconded  in  Piedmont  the  efforts  of  the 
count  of  Harcourt. 

The  difcontent  and  flight  of  the  count  of  Soiffons  have  already  been  noticed  ; 
in  his  exile  .of  Sedan  he  ftill  nourifhed  his  enmity  to  the  cardinal ;  and  fupported 
by  the  dukes  of  Bouillon  and  Guife,  he  determined  openly  to  purfue  the  emo- 
tions of  his  refentment-  Richelieu  fenfible  of  his  defigns,  detached  marefchal 
Chatillon  with  ten  thoufand  men  to  inveft  Sedan,  and  reduce  him  to  fub- 
miflion.  But  the  count  was  reinforced  by  a  Spanifh  army  under  general  Lam- 
boi,  and  encountred  the  royal  forces  in  the  battle  of  Marfee.  The  troops  of 
the  marefchal  were  already  broken  and  difperfed,  when  the  fruits  of  victory 
were  ravifhed  from  he  confpirators  by  the  death  of  the  count  himfelf,  who 
periflied  by  a  random  ball.  The  circumftances  of  his  fate  were  dark  and 
Jnyfterious  j  but  the  policy  of  the  cardinal  prevailed  on  the  king  to  confign  to 
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oblivion  the  guilt  of  his  affociates ;  and  the  duke  of  Bouillon  was  again  ad- 
mitted to  the  prefence  of  his  fovereign,  and  permitted  to  retain  the  princi- 
pality of  Sedan. 

AD-  1 64 1.  1642-]  In  the  Netherlands,  Aire  was  captured  by  the  maref- 
chal  Meilleraie,  and  recovered  again  by  the  Spaniards ;  but  it  was  in  Roufillon, 
the  poffeffion  of  which  would  enable  him  effectually  to  fecure  the  Catalans,  that 
the  cardinal  was  determined  to  make  the  molt  vigorous  efforts.  Difeafe  had 
long  preyed  upon  his  finking  frame,  but  his  mind  ftill  rofe  fuperior  to  pain  ancf" 
laffitude.  His  ardent  fpirit  kindled  the  flame  of  martial  ambition  in  Lewis  ;  and 
though  the  declining  health  of  the  monarch  threatened  his  fpeedy  diffolution, 
yet  he  liftened  with  pleafure  to  the  manly  counfels  of  his  minifter,  and  prepared 
with  Richelieu,  to  accompany  the  army  into  Roufillon  ;  but  at  Narbonne  the 
indifpofition  of  the  cardinal  increafed  to  fuch  a  dangerous  height,  as  compelled 
him  reluctantiy  to  ftop  there,  while  the  king,  with  the  marefchals  Meilleraie 
and  Schomberg,  purfued  his  route,  and  encamped  under  the  hoftile  walls  of 
Perpignan. 

A.  D.   1642.]     While  Lewis  in  perfon  prefled  the  fiege  of  that  city,  and 
Richelieu  languifhed  on  the  bed  of  ficknefs,  a  confederacy  was  formed,  that, 
promifed  to  diftingimh  the  power  and  ihorten  the  fleeting  moments  of  the  latter. 
The  lively  temper,  agreeable  addrefs,  and  elegant   perfon,  of  Cinq  Mars,  the 
fecond  fon  of  marefchal  d'Effit,  feconded  by  the  recommendations  of  the  cardi- 
nal, had  rendered  him  peculiarly  acceptable  to   the  king  ;    but  the   favourite,  . 
haughty  and  intractable,  regarded  with  averfion   the  fuperior  afcendancy  of  the 
minifter ;  Richelieu  had  repreffed  his  ambition  that  afpired  to  the  ducal  honours  . 
of  France;  and  the  gratitude  of  Cinq  Mars,  for  paft  favours,  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  refufal  of  new  dignities.     Weak  himfelf,  and  incapable  of  great  defigns,  , 
he  liftened  to  the  fuggeftions  of  M.  de  Thou,  the  fon  of  the  celebrated  hiftorian  ; 
by  the  advice  of  that  gentleman,  he   connected  himfelf  with  the  dukes  of  Or- 
leans and  Bouillon ;  and  foon  after,  in  conjunction  with  thofe  princes,  formed  a 
fecret  alliance  with  the  court  of  Spain.     The  duke  of  Bouillon  was  to  have  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  engaged,  in  cafe  of  danger,  to  receive   the  duke 
of  Orleans  into  Sedan ;  while  Philip  the  Fourth  promifed  to  furnifti  the  con-  • 
fpirators  with  ample  fupplies  of  money  and  a  formidable  body  of  troops. 

But  thefe  intrigues,  however  fecretly  conducted,  could  not  efcape  the  jealous 
vigilance  of  the  cardinal.  On  the  firft  intimation,  he  preffed  Lewis  to  quit  the 
walls  of  Perpignan,  and  to  repair  to  Narbonne.  The  defeat  of  the  marefchal 
Grammont,  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheld,  difpofed  the  monarch  to  liften  to  the  fo- 
licitations  of  his  minifter,  in  whofe  abilities  alone  he  could  confide  to  retrieve  the 
difafter  ;  the  cardinal,  in  this  interview,  is  fuppofed  bitterly  to  have  reproached  his  : 
fovereign  ;  and  Lewis  acknowledged  that  Cinq  Mars  had  frequently  urged  nim  to  . 
the  deftruction  of  Richelieu.  By  the  advice  of  that  ftatefman,  the  king  proceed- 
ed to  his  capital,  after  invefting  the  cardinal  with  difcretionary  powers  for  the  de« 
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ftruction  of  his  enemies.  The  duke  of  Orleans  made  an  ample  confeflion  ;  but 
though  he  refufed  publicly  to  bear  evidence;  againft  his  confederates,  his  life,  as 
brother  to  the  king,  was  refpected  -,  the  duke  of  Bouillon  purchafed  his  pardon 
by  the  ceffion  of  his  principality  of  Sedan  ;  but  Cinq  Mars  and.de  Thou  were  con- 
demned to  atone  for  their  prefurnption  on  the  fcaffold ;  the  morning  of  their  ex- 
ecution brought  intelligence  of  the  furrender  of  Perpignan;  and  Richelieu  ap- 
prifed  the  king  of  both  events  by  a  fingle  and  expreffive  line — "  Your  troops  are 
in  Perpignan,  and  your  enemies  in  the  grave." 

Mary  of  Medicis  at  Cologne,  clofed  a  life,  embittered  by  the  difcord  of  her 
fons,  and  her  own  exile  ;  the  filial  affection  which  Lewis  had,  denied  to  her  while 
living,  was  revived  on  the  news  of  her  death  ■,  but  the  attention  of  France 
was  engrofled  by  the  approaching  diffblution  of  him  whofe  daring  councils  had 
driven  her  into  banilhment,  and  whofe  implacable  vengeance  had  fhed,  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner,  the  nobleft  blood  of  France.  The  glories  and  life  of 
Richelieu  now  drew  near  their  end ;  after  the  reduction  of  Perpignan,  exhaufted 
in  body,  but  (till  vigorous  in  mind,  he  had  approached  the  capital  by  flow  and  tri- 
umphant journies  j  his  laft  moments  attefted  his  afcendancy,  over  his  fovereign, 
and  were  ftill  terrible  to  his  enemies.  On  his  death  bed  he  protefted  to  Lewis, 
that  his  councils  had  ever  been  directed  to  the  honour  of  the  crown  and  the  welfare 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  terminated  his  fpjendid  career  with  a  fortitude  and  fere- 
nity  that  aftonifhed  thofe  who  had  beheld  the  fanguinary  effects  of  his  admi- 
niftration. 

Three  mighty  and  fuccefsful  projects  immortalife  the  period  of  his  govern- 
ment. He  humbled  the  turbulent  fpirits  of  the  great ;  he  fubdued  the  ftubborn 
zeal  of  the  Hugonots  ;  and  he  curbed  the  encroaching  power  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.  Undaunted  and  implacable,  prudent  and  active,  no  combinations  of  the 
powerful  nobles  could  withftand  his  vengeance,  no  intrigues  could  elude  his  pene- 
tration. While  he  exalted  the  throne,  he  controuled  a  fovereign  impatient  of 
rule  and  jealous  of  his  authority  ;  and  while  he  extinguifhed  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  he  eftablilhed  among  them  difcipline  and  order,  and  opened  to .  them  the 
paths  of  learning  and  renown. 

A.  D.  1643.]  From  the  death  of  Richelieu,  Lewis  afpired  to  hold  the  reins 
of  government  himfelf.  Mazarin,  for  whom  the  late  minifter  had  obtained  a  car- 
dinal's hat,  and  to  whom  he  had  lately  imparted  his  confidence,  was,  indeed,  in- 
troduced into  the  council ;  but  the  fervants  of  the  crown  were  retained  in  their 
former  departments,  and  the  only  change  that  appeared,  was  recalling  from  ba- 
nifhment,  and  releafing  from  confinement,  the  moft  illuftrious  objects  of  the  car- 
dinal's jealoufy  or  refentment.  The  war  was  ftill  profecuted  with  diligence  and 
vigour,  and  the  fpirit  of  Richelieu  feemed  ftill  to  impel  the  machine  which  his 
genius  had  firft  fet  in  motion.  In  Germany,  the  count  of  Guebriant,  and  the 
Swedifh  general  Tortenfon,  triumphed  over  the  Imperialifts ;  in  Piedmont,  Lor- 
r.ain,  Roufillon,  and  Catalonia,  the  marefchals  Schomberg,  Meilleraie,  l'Hopital, 
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and  Houdancourt,  la  fucceffive  victories,  fuftained  the   glory,  and  mcreafed  the 
dominion  of  France. 

But  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms  could  not  check  the  progrefs  of  difeafe ;  and  Lewis 
was  fenfible  that  the  inevitable  moment  was  rapidly  approaching,  when  his  reign 
and  his  life  muft  terminate  together.  A  flow  fever  inceflantly  hung  upon  him ; 
and  bis  body  exhibited  the  fymptoms  of  gradual  but  certain  decay.  The  tender 
years  of  his  fons  expofed  the  kingdom  once  more  to  thofe  diflentions  which  had 
lately  been  fo  happily  extinguished;  and  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  children 
and  people,  he  diligently  revolved  in  what  hands  to  place  the  reigns  of  govern- 
ment. Anne  of  Auftria,  the  partner  of  his  bed,  had  never  partook  of  his-  con- 
fidence ;  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  had  forfeited  his  efteem  by  his 
levity,  and  incurred  his  enmity  by  his  feditious  intrigues. 

At  length  he  publifhed  to  the  world  the  plan  that  he  had  fecretly  meditated.; 
and  endavoured,  by  diftributing  into  different  hands  the  power  that  he  bequeath-  - 
ed,  to  counterbalance  the  afpiring  hopes  of  each,  and  to  fecure  the  tranquil  mi- 
nority of  the  dauphin.  The  queen,  indeed,  was  appointed  fole  regent,  ivith  the 
care  of  her  children  ;  but  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  declared  head-  of  the  coun» 
cil,  and  lieutenant-general  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  cafe  of  his  death  this 
truft  was  firft  to  be  devolved  on  the  prince  of  Conde  and  afterwards  on  the  car- 
dinal  Mazarin.  Buthillier,  fuperintendant  of  the  finances,  and  his  fon  Chavig- 
ni,  were  nominated  to  the  council,  in  which  all  affairs  were  to  be  decided  by  a 
majority  of  voices.  The  queen  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  fwore  folemnly  to  pre- 
serve inviolate  the  deed  which  they  had  fubfcribed;  and  Lewis,  to  render  it  ftill 
more  authentic,  commanded  it  to  be  regiftered  in  parliament. 

He  now  prepared  to  meet  with  firm  compofure,  the  laff.  fcene  of  human  great- 
nefs  ;  when  his  phyfician,  at  his  earned  defire,  numbered  the  fleeting  minutes 
that  remained,  and  pronounced  that  his  life  could  net  exceed  two  or  three  hours, 
he  received  the  intelligence  with  avowed  fatisfaction,  and  looking  fervently  up  to 
heaven,  added,  "Well!  my  God,  I  confent  with  all  my  heart ! "  The  prediction 
was  verified  by  the  event,  and  he  expired  foon  after,  in  the  forty-fecond  year  of 
his  age,  and  on  the  very  day  that  he  had  completed  the  thirty-third  of  his  reign. 
In  eftimating  his  character,  on  feveral  occafions  his  perfonab  courage  flione  forth 
with  fuperior  luftre  ;  but  though  jealous  of  his  authority,  he  reluftantly  yielded 
to  the  afcendancy  of  Richelieu:  and  the  epithet  of  Juft,  which  he  attained,  was 
frequently  impeached  by  his  feverity,  -and  fometimes  by  his  cruelty. 
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A.  D.  1643O  THE  will  of  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  during  his  K7e,  had  Been 
continually  oppofed,  and  after  his  death  it  was  openly  violated  ;  his  refolution  of 
eftablifhing  a  council  of  regency  was  inftantly  rejected  ;  and  his  widow,  Anne  of 
Auftria,  by  an  arret  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was  inverted  with  unlimited 
powers  ;  fire  foonrefigned  herfelf  to  the  influence  of  cardinal  Mazarin,  a  nativs 
of  the  little  town  of  Pifcina,  in  the  Abruzzo — his  political  knowledge  and  addrefs 
had  introduced  him  to  the  confidence  of  Richelieu ;  and  he  now  acquired  that 
afcendancy  over  the  mind  of  his  royal  miftrefs,  as  Richelieu  had  maintained  over 
her  deceafed  confort. 

Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  the  hiftre  of  whofe  reign  afterwards  attached  to  his  name 
the  envied  appellation  of  Great,  had  not  yet  completed  his  fifth  year,  and  ths 
kingdom  was  left  involved  in  a  bloody  and  extenfive  war  with  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
tria— but  the  fituation  of  Europe  was  favourable  to  the  defigns  of  France.  The 
kingdom  of  Portugal  had  Ihaken  off  the  Spanifti  yoke,  and  eftablifhed  the  duke 
of  Braganza,  as  John  the  Fourth,  on  the  throne — the  Catalans  ftill  difplayed  the 
banner  of  revolt — the  united  provinces  had  been  cherifhed  and  protected  by  Henry 
the  Fourth  and  Lewis  the  Thirteenth — the  fceptre  of  Sweden  was  in  the  hands  of 
Chriftina,  the  celebrated,  but  eccentric  daughter  of  the  great  Guftavus,  and  her 
generals  ftill  maintained  in  war  the  glory  of  their  country — while,  in  England, 
Charles  the  Firft,  inheriting  from  his  father  his  fatal  and  lofty  ideas  of  royal  pre- 
rogative, had  already  kindled  the  flame  of  civil  war  throughout  that  ifland. 

Lewis  of  Bourbon,  duke  of  Enguien,  fon  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  French  forces  on  the  frontiers  of  Flanders, 
previous  to  the  death  of  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  -T  on  intelligence  of  that  event,  he 
determined  to  attack  the  army  of  Spain,  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Rocroi — the  re- 
monftrances  of  marefchal  de  THopital  were  overborne  by  his  ardour — and  in  the 
execution  of  his  defign,  the  fire  of  youth  was  united  with  Ikill  and  judgment, 
fcarce  to  be  found  in  age.  The  Spanifti  infantry,  till  then  deemed  invincible,  was 
broken  by  his  impetuous  charge  j  the  count  of  Fuentes,  who  commanded  it,  pe- 
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rifhed  on  die  field — nine  thoufand  flaughtered  enemies,  and  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon,  attefted  the  decifive  victory  of  France,  and  ufliered  in  the  dawning  glory- 
of  her  general. 

A.  D.  1643,  1044-3  Thionville,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mofelle,  had  excited 
the  defires,  and  awed  the  afpiring  genius  of  Richelieu;  it  now  yielded  to  the  arms 
of  the  duke  of  Enguien,  who  rapidly  traverfed  the  Rhine,  and  advanced  to 
avenge  the  death  of,  the  count  of  Guebriant,  who  had  glorioufly  fallen  in  the 
fuccefsful  fiege  of  Rotwil.  The  Imperialifls  had  availed  themfelves  of  the  fate  of 
that  general,  and  the  diffenfions  of  his  fucceflbrs  in  command,  by  the  total  defeat 
of  the  French  near  Tudelingen — but  this  difgrace.  was  effaced  by  the  valour  and 
ikill  of  the  duke  of  Enguien,  who  attacked  and  forced  the  Imperial  army  under 
the  walls  of  Fribourg  ;  general  Merci,  though  vanquiftied,  ftill  maintained  his 
reputation,  and,  by  his  retreat,  extorted  the  admiration  of  his  adverfaiy ;  who 
fwept  with  his  victorious  troops  Philipfburgh  and  Mentz,  Worms  and  Oppenheim, 
with  the  forts  along  the  courfe  of  the  Rhine.- 

A.  D.  1645,  1646.]  In  Flanders,,  the  duke  of  Orleans  reduced  Gravelines, 
Mardyke,  and  Coutrai ;  but  the  rnarefchal  de  la  Mothe  Houdancourt  was  defeated 
in  Catalonia;  and  the  victory  of  Tortenfon,  the  Swedifti  general,  over  the  Impe- 
rialifts  at  Tabor,  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  furprife  of  rnarefchal  Turenne  at 
Mariendal :  this  difgrace,  the  greateft  that  ever  befel  that  celebrateted  commander, 
fummoned  once  more  the  duke  of  Enguien  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany.  The 
laurels  which  Merci  had  fo  lately  acquired,  were  torn  from  his  brow  in  the  plains 
of  Nordlingen  ;  but  the  indignant  hero  fcorned  to  furvive  defeat,  and  he  obtained 
a  glorious  death,  which  even  the  victor  could  not  but  envy  ;  three  thoufand  1m- 
perialifts  perifhed  on  the  field  with  .their  general ; .  two  thoufand  acknowledged,  in 
captivity,  thefuperior  fortune  of  the  duke  of  Enguien;  who,  after  adding  Dun- 
kirk to  the  dominions  of  France,  returned,  to  the.  capital  to  reftore  his  health 
fliaken  by  fatigues,  and  to  meditate  new  triumphs.     - 

A.  D.  1647.3  But  his  fplendid  career  of  glory,  inftead  of  exciting  the  grati- 
tude, had  awakened  the  jealoufy  of  the  court ;  and,  by  the  envy  of  Mazarin,  he 
was  detached  into  Catalonia  with  a  feeble  and  ill-provided  army.  The  death  of 
his  father  had  devolved  on  him  the  title  of  prince  of  Conde,  and  the  admiration  of 
the  public  had  annexed  to  it  the  epithet  of  Great /  but  his  flender  force  allowed  him 
not  on  that  theatre  to  rival  his  former  actions ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  walls  of  Lerida,  which  had  been  fucceflively  and  ineffectually  affaulted 
by  the  rnarefchal  de  la  Mothe  Houdancourt,  and  the  count  of  Grammont, 

A.  D..  1647,  1648.  j  Naples  had  revolted  againft  the  authority  of  Spain,  and 
was  long  defended  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  the  laft.  prince  of  that  branch  of  Lor- 
rain, .  and  who  was  inferior  to  his  anceftors  in  fortune  alone.  In  Germany  the 
rnarefchal  Turenne,  in  conjunction  with  the  Swedes,  defeated  the  Imperial  generals 
Melander  and  Montecuculli ;  his  fuccefs  influenced  Spain  to  acknowledge  the 
united  provinces  as  free  and  independent  Hates ;  and  by  a  fecond  treaty  fubfcribed  1 
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at  Munfter,  the  emperor,  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  Swedes,  who  had"  in- 
l'ulted  and  plundered  part  of  Prague,  confented  to  purchafe  peace  by  ceding  to 
France  the  bifhoprics  of  Metz,  Toul  and  Verdun,  with  his  pretenfions  to  Pignerol, 
Brifac,  and  Alface  ;  he  permitted  that  crown  alio  to  retain  a  garrilbn  in  Philipf- 
burgh  and  Pomerania,  conceflions  ftill  more  liberal  and  important. 

A.  D.  1648.]  Philip  the  Fourth,  by  his  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  had  deprived 
France  of  an  important  ally,  and  had  delivered  himfelf  from  a  ftubborn  and  per- 
fevering  enemy.  He  now  renewed,  with  increafe  of  vigour,  his  operations  ia 
Flanders,  where  the  prince  of  Conde  had  refumed  the  command.  That  general 
inverted  and  reduced  Ypres ;  and  the  archduke  Leopold,  to  balance  this  acquift- 
tion,  afiaulted  and  carried  Coutrai,  poueffed  himrelf  of  Fumes,  and  laid  fiege  to 
Lens ;  to  the  relief  of  that  place  the  prince  of  Conde  advanced,  and  had  the  mor- 
nficaticm  of  beholding  it  furrendered  in  his  view.  But  this  tranfient  difgrace  was 
.jeffaced  by  a  victory  the  molt  fplendid  and  decifive  ;  "  My  friends,  remember 
"  Rocroi,  Fribourg,  and  Nordlingen,"  was  his  fhort  but  animating  addrefs;  and 
the  fuperior  numbers  of  the  Spaniards  were  broken  by  the  charge  of  a  hero,  and 
the  enthuhaftic  confidence  of  his  followers  ;  five  thoufand  perifhed  on  the  field, 
three  thoufand  became  prifoners,  and  the  archduke  himfelf  with  difficulty  efcaped 
the  purfuit  of  the  victors. 

But  while  France  triumphed  in  her  own  fucceffes  and  thofe  of  her  allies,  the 
moment  approached,  doomed  to  fhake  her  pow,  r  and  glory  to  the  foundation  by 
the  rage  of  contending  factions.  Though  Mazarinhad  affected  moderation  in  his 
conduct,  and  banifhed  that  pomp  in  which  Richelieu  had  involved  himfelf,  yet  his 
administration  was  far  from  acceptable  to  the  public.  As  a  foreigner,  they  re- 
garded him  with  jealoufy  ;  and  the  taxes  that  the  profufion  or  the  neceflities  of 
the  government  compelled  him  to  impofe,  converted  that  paflion  into  hatred.  The 
parliament  of  Paris  refufed  to  regifter  the  edicts  for  the  new  imports ;  and  the 
court,  to  enforce  its  authority,  arrefted  Blancmenil,  the  prefident,  and  the  coun- 
fellor  Brouuel.  This  violent  ftep  was  the  fignal  of  inftant  fedition.  The  barrica- 
does  of  the  league  were  immediately  revived — all  P^ris  was  in  arms — and  the 
fafety  of  the  queen  was  only  to  be  fecured  by  the  releafeof  the  prifoners. 

A.  D.  1649.]  But  the  regent  and  her  minifter  nourished  in  their  bofoms  a 
lively  refentment  of  the  infult — from  the  caprice  and  fury  of  a  feditious  multitude, 
they  efcaped  with  the  infant  king  to  the  royal  refidence  of  St.  Germains — they 
were  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Orleans — and  the  queen  foon  fummoned  to  her 
defence  the  victor  of  Rocroi,  Fribourg,  Nordlingen  and  Lens.  The  adverfe  faction, 
who  afiumed  the  name  of  the  Fronde,  and  maintained  poffeffion  of  the  capital, 
■were  infpired  by  the  genius  and  intriguing  fpirit  of  the  coadjutor,  afterwards  the 
cardinal  of  Retz,  who,  with  the  habit  of  a  prieft,  difplayed  a  difpofition  fuited 
to  camps  and  courts ;  and  licentious  in  his  manners  and  profligate  in  his  morals, 
acquired  an  afcendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  without  condefcending  to 
throw  a  veil  over  his  vices,  or  employing  the  popular  pretext  of  religion. 
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Ardent  in  the  caufe  they  had  efpoufed,  the  parliament  foon  eftablifhed  a  revenue 
for  the  fupport  of  the  war — and  the  citizens  with  pleafure,  deluded  by  the  name  of 
freedom,  fubmitted  to  taxes  far  more  burthenfome  than  thofe  that  had  excited 
their  clamours — the  prince  of  Conti,  envious  of  the  fame  of  his  brother  the 
prince  of  Conde,  with  the  dukes  of  Longueville,  Bouillon,  and  Beaufort,  devoted 
themielves  to  the  fervice  of  the  parliament.  Troops  were  levied  with  diligence — 
and  the  coadjutor  himfelf  raifed  a  regiment,  which  from  his  titular  archbifhopric 
was  called  the  regiment  of  Corinth — the  zeal  of  the  Parifians  lavifhly  fupplied 
them  with  money,  the  hnews  of  war — while  theroyalifls  experienced  the  fevereit 
diftrefs,  and  the  queen  was  reduced  to  pledge  the  jewels  of  the  crown  to  alleviate 
the  neceflittes  of  her  court. 

But  that  court  was  frill  formidable  from  the  renown  and  abilities  of  the  prince 
of  Conde';  with  an  army  of  fcarce  eight  thoufand  foldiers,  he  blocked  up  a 
city  that  contained  five  hundred  thoufand  citizens ;  and  though  the  marefchal 
Turenne  was  allured  by  the  charms  of  the  duchefs  of  Longueville  to  embrace 
the  oppofite  party,  yet  his  military  talents  but  little  availed  him,  when  only 
feconded  by  an  undifciplined  rabble.  At  length  the  leaders  on  each  fide  obtained 
the  particular  objecls  of  their  avarice  or  ambition;  the  public  good  was  buried 
in  fludied  filence  ;  the  ftorm  for  a  moment  was  hufhed  ;  and  the  court  returned 
to  the  deferted  capital. 

The  tempeil  of  civil  difcord  which  had  been  felt  in  France,  afflicted  England 
with  uncommon  violence;  that  ifland  prefented  a  new  and  folemn  fpeclacle ;  -a 
fovereign  was  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  his  fubje&s ;  and  the  unhappy 
Charles  was  condemned  to  atone  with  his  life  for  the  violation  of  the  laws  of 
his  country.  He  expired  on  a  fcafFold ;  his  children  were  driven  into  exile.; 
and  a  fuccefsful  ufurper,  erecling  himfelf  on  the  ruins  of  the  conftitution  under 
the  title  of  proteQor,  ruled  England  with  abfolute  fway. 

A.  D.  i6jo,  1651.]  But  in  France,  the  enthufiafiic  flame  of  freedom,  which 
had  glowed  in  the  bofoms  of  the  Englifh,  was  flill  unknown  ;  that  peqple  in- 
deed again  refumed  their  arms,  and  turned  their  fwords  againir.  each  other ;  but 
the  chiefs  not  unfrequently  ranged  themfelves  under  the  banner  of  fome  cele- 
brated beauty  ;  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  the  coadjutor  de  Retz,  as  caprice 
or  intereft  dictated,  fupported  the  cardinal  Mazarin.  The  court  alternately 
abdicated  or  occupied  the  capital ;  and  the  princes  of  Conde  and  Conti,  with  the 
duke  of  Longueville,  were  at  length  the  victims  of  their  adverfaries  artifices,; 
they  were  fuddenly  arrefled  and  conveyed  to  the  raffle  of  Vincennes;  the  giddy 
populace,  who  had  regarded  their  fate  with  indifference,  in  lefs  than  .a  year 
vented  their  difcontent  in  loud  and  opprobrious  clamours  ;  and  Mazarin,  who 
had  caufed  their. imprisonment,  was  reduced  to  releafe^hem  in  perfon,  and  to 
feek  fhelter  himfelf  in  banifhment  from  the  rage  of  the  multitude. 

During  thefe  convulfions  of  the  flate,   Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  attained  the 
age  fixed  for  his  affuming  the  reins  of  government,  and  his  majority  was  folemn- 
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ly  declared  in  parliament ;  but  he  was  ftill  influenced  by  the  counfels  of  his 
mother,  and  feemed  to  inherit  her  fond  partiality  for  Mazarin-  The  prince  of 
Conde,  fenfible  of  the  implacable  refentment  of  the  queen,  quitted  Paris  to  arm 
in  his  iupport  the  provinces  of  Guienne,  Poitou,  and  Anjou  ;  and  to  ally  him- 
felf  with  the  very  Spaniards,  on  whofe  defeat  he  had  founded  his  martial  glory  j 
while  the  cardinal,  at  the  head  of  an  army  levied  at  his  own  expence  and  de- 
voted to  his  fervice,  refumed  his  former  ftation,  and  menaced  the  deftruction  of 
his  enemies- 

The  parliament  ftill  regarded  that  minifter  with  peculiar  deteftation,  and  even 
publicly  fixed  a  price  on  his  head  ;  but  with  an  inconfiftency  which  character- 
ifed  their  proceedings,  they  alfo  declared  the  prince  of  Conde  an  enemy  to  the 
ftate.  While  they  exhorted  the  forces  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  raifed  to 
march  againft  the  former,  they  ftriclly  prohibited  any  part  of  the  public  revenue 
from  being  diverted  to  their  fubfiftence  ;  their  refolutions  had  at  length  fallen 
into  contempt,  and  the  rival  factions  difdaining  their  mediation,  prepared  to 
terminate  their  differences  by  the  fword.  Conde,  in  league  with  the  Spaniards, 
appeared  in  the  field  againft  the  king ;  and  the  marefchal  Turenne,  who  had 
returned  to  his  allegiance,  avowed  himfelf  the  champion  of  the  court. 

Near  the  banks  of  the  Loire  the  hoftile  armies  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye 
each  other's  motions ;  when  the  prince,  who  had  traverfed  in  diiguife,  and 
through  the  pofts  of  his  adverfaries,  the  extent  of  country  from  Agen  to  the 
foreft  of  Orleans,  joined  his  forces  and  immediately  prepared  to  improve  the 
confidence  and  boldnefs  with  which  his  prefence  had  infpired  them.  He  at- 
tacked that  divifion  of  the  royal  army  which  was  polled  at  Bleneau,  under  the 
command  of  the  marefchal  d'Hocquincourt,  and  in  a  moment  their  ranks  were 
broken  by  his  impetuous  charge.  The  panic  in  an  inftant  communicated  itfelf 
from  the  camp  to  the  court ;  and  the  minifter  propofed  to  fave  the  king  by . 
flight,  and  to  convey  him  privately  to  Bourges.  But  this  difgraceful  expedient 
was  averted  by  the  fkill  and  conftancy  of  the  marefchal  Turenne.  With  the 
remnant  of  his  army  he  availed  himfelf  of  every  favourable  inequality  of  ground, . 
reftored  the  finking  fpirits  of  the  great,  and  confirmed  in  their  allegiance  the 
wavering  multitude;  Paris  indeed  received  the  victor  with  loud  acclamations  j. 
but  his  popularity  was  tranfient ;  the  coadjutor,  now  become  cardinal  of  Retz, 
no  longer  the  idol  of  the  people,  governed  with  abfolute  fway  the  mind  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  ftimulated  that  prince  to  offer  himfelf  to  the  citizens  as 
the  competitor  of  Conde.  The  commanding  genius  that  diftinguifhed  the  latter : 
in  the  field,  could  ill  ftoop  to  the  cabals  of  a  faction  ;  the  duke  of  Lorraine, 
who  had  promifed  to  join  his  arms,  was  bribed  to  defert  his  caufe  by  Mazarin  ; 
his  troops  were  already  enervated  by  the  pleafures  of  the  capital ;  and  with  fecret 
fatisfaftion  he  liftened  to  the  approach  of  Turenne,  whofe  appearance  again  fum- 
moned  him  to  the  proper  theatre  of  his  glory. 
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In  the  fuburbs  of  Saint  Antolne  the  martial  train  of  the  prince  was  encom- 
pafted  and  oppreffed  by  the  fuperior  numbers  of  the  royalifts.  From  a  neigh- 
bouring eminence  the  king  beheld  the  unequal  conflict  in  which  the  blood  of  his 
nobleft  fubjects  was  fhed  ;  but  the  citizens  of  Paris  affected  to  maintain  a  perfect 
neutrality,  and  fhut  their  gates  againft  each  party ;  the  duke  of  Orleans,  with 
the  cardinal  de  Retz,  fecluded  himfelf  in  his  palace  of  Luxemburgh  ;  when  at 
length  mademoifelle,  the  daughter  of  that  prince,  taking  the  part  of  Conde, 
whom  her  father  dared  not  aflift,  ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened  for  the  wounded, 
and  had  the  boldnefs  to  fire  the  cannon  of  the  Baftile  upon  the  king's  troops. 
The  royal  army  retired  ;  but  mademoifelle  ruined  herfelf  for  ever  with  the  king 
her  coufin,  by  this  imprudent  violence,  and  the  cardinal  Mazarin,  who  knew 
the  great  defire  me  had  to  efpoufe  a  crowned  head,  obferved  upon  this,  occafion  >, 
that,  "  thofe  cannon  had  killed  her  hufband." 

A.  D.  1652.]  Soon  after  this  action  the  prince  of  Conde  retired  from  a  capi- 
tal difgufted  by  his  violence  and  haughty  demeanor.  The  parliament  declared 
the  duke  of  Orleans  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  ftill  breathed  the 
fame  fpirit  of  animofity  towards  Mazarin.  The  court,  weary  of  their  inceffant 
labours,  confented  in  appearance  to  give  up  that  minifter  ;  he  was  commanded 
to  retire  to  Bouillon  ;  and  no  fooner  was  the  intelligence  of  his  exile  conveyed 
to  Paris,  than  the  citizens  of  their  own  accord  fent  deputies  to  invite  the  king 
to  return  to.  that  city ;  he  entered  it  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  by  the  fudden  turn  of  popular  favour  beheld  himfelf  firmly  feated  on  his 
throne.  The  firft  exercife  of  his  authority  was.  to  banifh.  the  duke  of  Orleans 
to  Blois,  who  there  clofed  the  remnant  of  an  inglorious  life.  The  cardinal  de 
Retz  was  alfo  arretted,  and  conveyed  from  prifon  to  prifon  :  while  the  prince  of 
Conde,  prefied  by  the  marefchal  Turenne,  abandoned  in  France  by  almoft  all  his 
partifans,  and  feebly  fupported  by  the  Spaniards,  waged  an  unfuccefsful  war  on  • 
the  frontiers  of  Champagne. 

A.  D.  1653.]    The  calm  which  the  kingdom  enjoyed,  had  been  the  refult  of. 
the  banifliment  of  Mazarin.     Yet  fcarcely  was  he  expelled  by  the  general  voice  . 
of  the  French  nation,  and  by  the  royal  declaration,  than  he  was  recalled  by 
the  king  ;  and  to  his  infinite  furprife  entered  Paris  once  more  in  full  power,  and 
without  the  leaft  difturbance.     The  king  received  him  as  a  father,  and  the  people 
as  a  mailer;  but  the  cardinal,  amidft  the  fatisfaction  of  his  change,  could  not 
reprefs  his  contempt  of  the  national  levity.     The  parliament,  who  had  before 
fet  a  price  upon  his  head  as  a  public  robber,  now  fent  deputies  to  compliment 
him  ;  and  foon  after  paffed  fentence  of  death  for  contumacy  on  the  prince  of/ 
Conde,  whom  fo  lately  they  had  honoured  as  their  ally,  and  even  declared  gene, 
ral  of  their  forces. 

The  minifter  applied  himfelf  with  vigour  to  extinguilh  the  fparks  of  revolt. . 
In  Burgundy,  Belegarde  was  defended  for  the  prince  of  Conde,  by  the  count  of* 
Bouteville,  afterwards  fo  celebrated  as  marefchal  Luxemburg.     It  was  attacked-- 
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with  rival  ardour  by  the  duke  d'Epernon,  at  the  head  of  a  royal  army  ;  yet  the 
governor  confented  not  to  furrender  till  a  practible  breach  was  made,  and  then 
obtained  honourable  conditions.  Brouage  and  Oleron  were  purchafed  from  the 
count  of  Oignon  ;  the  prince  of  Conti,  and  the  duchefs  of  Longueville  capitu- 
lated in  Bourdeaux — and  the  garrifon  under  the  command  of  the  count  of  Mar- 
fin  was  permitted  to  march  out  and  join  the  prince  of  Conde. 

A.  D.  1654.]  That  prince,  in  conjunction  with  the  archduke  on  the  fide  of 
the  Netherlands,  laid  fiege  to  Arras ;  but  marefchal  Turenne,  after  poffefling 
himfelf  of  Stenai,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  former  town,  and  forced  the 
lines  of  the  befiegers  ;  the  Spaniards  were  routed  with  bloody  flaughter  ;  but  the 
prince  of  Conde  ftill  maintained  the  honour  of  his  name  amidft  defeat.  With 
two  regiments  alone  he  protected  the  fugitives,  and  repulfed  marefchal  d'Hocqin- 
court ;  the  king  of  Spain  acknowledged  his  fervices  in  a  fhort  and  expreflive 
letter — "  I  heard  that  all  was  loft,  and  that  you  faved  all." 

The  power  of  the  minifter  each  day  increased ;  the  prince  of  Conti  fought  his 
alliance,  and  obtained  the  hand  of  his  niece ;  and  the  cabals  of  the  parliament 
were  broken  by  the  refolution  of  Lewis.  England,  whom  mod  he  dreaded, 
was  ruled  by  Cromwell,  under  the  title  of  protector ;  and  who  after  humbling 
the  pride  of  Holland,  meditated  to  defpoil  Spain  of  her  tranfmarine  pofieflions  : 
while  in  Sweden,  the  celebrated  queen  Chriftiana  rofigned  her  throne  to  her 
coufin  Charles  Guftavus,  and  fought  in  the  fhade  of  private  life,  that  happinefs 
which  her  turbulent  and  reftlefs  difpofition  would  never  permit  her  to  enjoy. 

A.  D.  165-5.]  Landreci  and  Quefnoi  were  reduced  by  the  marefchal  Turenne, 
and  a  road  was  opened  by  thefe  acquifitions  into  the  Spanifh  Netherlands.  The 
king  in  perfon  beheld  the  fuccefsful  fiege  of  Saint  Guillain  ;  and  the  Spaniards 
were  compelled,  by  the  marquis  Merinville  to  retire  from  the  walls  of  Solfonna. 
their  fleet  was  defeated  before  Barcelona,  by  that  of  France,  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Vendofme.  But  even  thefe  fuccefies  afforded  not  that  fatisfaction  to  Ma- 
zarin,  as  the  treaty  he  foon  after  concluded  with  the  protector  of  England. 

That  great  and  profperous  ufurper  was  equally  courted  and  dreaded  by  all  Eu- 
rope ;  yet  his  political  judgment  has  been  impeached  by  pofterity,  when  he  pre- 
ferred the  alliance  of  France  to  that  of  Spain.  But  Lewis  purchafed  the  friend- 
fhip  of  his  new  ally  by  a  conceflion  the  mod  ignominious,  which  the  magnanimity 
of  his  maturer  years  would  have  difdained,  and  which  muft  folely  be  imputed  to 
the  more  fubtle,  but  lefs  honourable  policy  of  his  Italian  minifter.  Charles  the 
Second,  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  both  fons  to  the  late  king  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  expired  on  the  fcaffbld,  and  confequently  the  grandfons  of  Henry 
die  Fourth  of  France,  were  compelled,  at  the  imperious  voice  of  Cromwell,  to 
quit  that  kingdom,  and  to  feek  an  afylum  in  the  dominions  of  Spain. 

A.  D.  1656.I  But  if  the  honour  of  France  fullered  from  diminution  in  thus 
withdrawing  her  protection  from  the  unfortunate,  the  advantage  to  her  arms  was 
brilliant  and  important.     Marefchal  Turenne,  with  the  marefchal  de  la  Forte,  had 
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inverted  Valenciennes,  and  experienced  the  famereverfe  of  fortune  as  had  befallen 
Conde'  before  Arras.  That  prince,  feconded  by  don  John  of  Auftria,  forced 
the  marefchal  de  la  Forte's  lines,  took  him  prifoner,  and  relieved  Valenciennes. 
Turenne  performed  what  Conde  had  done  before  on  a  fimilar  defeat ;  he  faved 
the  routed  army,  made  head  every  where  againft  the  victors,  and  in  lefs  than  a 
month  afterwards  laid  fiege  to  and  carried  the  town  of  la  Capelle. 

A.  D.  1657.3  But  the  treaty  with  England  allured  Turenne  of  a  decided  fu- 
periority ;  Cromwell  engaged  to  fend  fix  thoufand  infantry  into  Flanders,  on  con- 
dition that  the  French  fhould  attempt  the  reduction  of  Mardyke,  Gravelines,  or 
Dunkirk,  all  of  which  had  been  recovered  by  Spain  during  the  late  civil  commo- 
tions, and  deliver  into  his  hands  which  ever  place  was  fooneft  taken  ;  while  the 
marefchal  awaited  the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  he  endeavoured  by  furprife  to 
make  himfelf  marterof  Cambrai ;  he  had  fcarce  encompaffed  the  walls,  when  the 
prince  of  Conde,  at  the  head  of  two  thoufand  horfe,  penetrated  through  the  ar- 
my of  the  befiegers,  and  having  routed  every  thing  that  attempted  to  ftop  him, 
threw  himfelf  into  the  town.  The  marefchal  no  longer  perfirted  in  the  hopelefs 
enterprife,  but  directed  his  march  towards  St.  Quintin  to  meet  the  Englifh  axilia- 
ries  ;  ftrengthened  by  this  reinforcement,  he  fucceflively  reduced  Montmedi  and 
St.  Venant,  raifed  the  fiege  of  Ardres,  and  concluded  the  campain  with  the  tak- 
ing of  Mardyke,  which,  according  to  the  late  treaty,  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Cromwell. 

A.  D.  1658.3  Early  in  the  fpring  the  armies  refumed  their  hoftile  ope- 
rations, which  had  been  fufpended  by  the  inclemency  of  the  winter.  The  re- 
monftrances  of  Cromwell  commanded  the  acquiefcence  of  Mazarin  ;  and  Turen- 
ne was  ordered  to  invert  the  town  of  Dunkirk.  The  port  was  already  blocked 
up  by  an  Englifh  fquadron,  and  fix  thoufand  of  the  infantry  of  that  nation  joined 
the  French  camp.  The  prince  of  Conde  and  don  John  of  Auftria  aftembled  all. 
their  forces,  and  prefented  themfelves  before  the  city,  to  raife  the  fiege.  Turenne 
quitted  his  lines  to  encounter  the  enemy  ;  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  who  was  not 
allowed  the  difpofitionof  that  day,  turned  to  the  Englifh  duke  of  Glbucefter,  who 
had  accompanied  him,  and  aiked  him,  if  he  had  ever  feen  a  battle  loft :  the  reply 
was  in  the  negative  :  "  then,"  laid  the  prince,  "  you  will  fee  one  now."  The 
event  juftified  his  difcernment :  the  French  and  Englifh  charged  with  rival  valour ; 
the  Spaniards  were  broken  on  every  fide ;  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  who  had 
difplayed  in  the  battle  the  moft  heroic  courage,  preferred  the  fame  undaunted 
countenance  in  defeat :  the  troops  under  his  immediate  command  were  ftill  formi- 
dable, and  effected  their  retreat  in  tolerable  order,  but  the  reft  of  the  Spanifh  ar- 
my was  chaced  to  the  gates  of  Fumes,  and  above  nine  thoufand  of  the  veteran 
foldiers  of  Spain  are  fuppofed  to  have  fallen  in  the  action  and  purfuit. 

Dunkirk,  though  now  deftitute  of  the  moft  diftant  hope  of  fuccour,  ftill  reject- 
ed the  fummons  of  Turenne,  and  furrendered  not  till  ten  days  after  the  battle  ; 
the  garrifon  marched  out  with- ail  the  honours  of  war,  and  Lewis  entered  in  tri- 
tumph  the  proftrate  city.;  but  he  was  foon  compelled  to  deliver  it  up  to  Lockhart, 
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Cromwell's  ambaffadbr ;  and  the  reluctance  of  Mazarin  was  vanquifhed  by   the 
refolution  and  menaces  of  the  protector  of  England. 

This  was  the  laft  and  moft  important  acquifuion  of  that  great  and  fuccefsful 
ufurper — who,  without  any  eminent  qualities  of  body,  or  mining  talents  of  mind, 
without  fortune  or  illuftrious  birth,  fubverted  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  bed 
eftablifhed  monarchies  in  the  world — brought  to  trial  and  executed  his  fovereign — 
compelled  the  royal  family  to  feek  their  fafety  in  exile — and  reduced  to  fubjection 
three  powerful  and  difcontented  nations.  In  the  laft  moments  the  illufions  of  fa- 
naticism, which  had  been  fo  confpicuous  in  his  infant  grandeur,  ftill  prevailed — 
and  he  rejected  the  fatal  predictions  of  his  phyficians,  while  his  chaplains  buoyed 
up  his  hopes  with  the  aflurances  of  a  longer  exiftence.  His  dying  breath  bequeathed 
his  power  to  his  eldeft  fon,  Richard,  who  immediately  affumed  the  title  of  pro- 
tector, and  was  acknowledged  by  the  court  of  France. 

Marefchal  Turenne,  on  the  furrender  of  Dunkirk,  turned  his  arms  againft 
Furnes  and  Dixmude — thefe  foon  yielded  to  his  victorious  afTaults — the  Spanifh 
forces,  divided  in  garrifon  towns,  would  probably  have  been  fwept  away  by  the 
torrent  of  his  fortune,  had  not  his  career  been  checked  by  the  indifpofition  of  his 
ibvereign — but  no  fooner  was  the  health  of  Lewis  reftored,  than  thofe  intrigues 
which  had  already  agitated  the  court,  vanquifhed  into  air,  and  Turenne  was  per- 
mitted to  fwell  the  long  lift  of  his  conquefts — Oudenarde  and  Menin  opened  their 
gates  after  a  faint  refiftance — the  marefchal  de  la  Forte  was  detached  to  inveft 
Gravelines,'  and  Turenne  himfelf  covered  with  his  army  the  operations  of  the 
fiege-  The  colours  of  France  were  foon  difplayed  from  the  walls — the  prince  of 
Ligne  was  encountered  and  routed  by  the  rival  of  Conde — and  Ypres  fubmitted  to 
the  victor,  and  received  a  French  garrifon. 

In  Italy  the  current  of  fuccefs  flowed,  though  not  with  equal  rapidity,  in  favour 
of  France.  The  duke  of  Mantua,  who  endeavoured  to  ftem  the  tide  as  the  ally 
of  Spain,  was  happy  in  being  admitted  to  a  neutrality.  Trin,  in  the  marquifate  of 
Montferrat,  was  taken  by  the  marquis  of  Villa ;  and  Mortare,  in  the  Milanefe, 
furrendered  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  who  furvived  his  conqueft  but  a  few  days. 

Ferdinand,  the  third  emperor  of  Germany,  had,  during  the  various  events  of 
war,  funk  into  the  grave  ;  and  the  ambition  of  Mazarin  afpired  to  place  the  Im- 
perial crown  on  the  head  of  Lewis-  The  marefchal  Grammont  was  difpatched  for 
this  purpofe  to  the  diet ;  but  the  cardinal  was  foon  convinced  of  the  futility  of  his 
chimerical  expectations.  After  an  interval  of  above  a  year,  the  electors  raifed  to 
the  throne  Leopold,  the  fen  of  the  late  emperor  ;  but  the  policy  of  France  em- 
braced the  opportunity  to  confirm  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  and  to  attain  to  her  intereft 
feveral  of  the  independent  princes  of  Germany. 

A.  D.  1659.]  The  rigour  of  winter,  which  had  fufpended  the  hoftile  enter- 
prifes  of  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  France,  had  revived  in  the  breafts  of  their  re- 
fpe&ive  minifters  the  defire  of  peace.  The  fuccefs  of  Turenne  in  the  Spanifh 
Netherlands  had  alarmed  the  former  ;  and   Mazarin  was  intent   on  fecuring  the 
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tranquillity  of  the  people  by  the  marriage  of  the  king.  It  has  been  alTerled,  that 
from  the  affection  of  Lewis  to  the  niece  of  the  cardinal,  he  had  at  one  time  railed 
his  hopes  to  a  royal  alliance — but  the  haughty  fpirit  of  the  queen-mother  foon  ex. 
tinguimed  the  vain  idea,  and  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  princefs 
of  Savoy  next  prefented  themfelves  to  his  view  ;  he  therefore  liftened  with  pleafure 
to  the  pacific  overtures  of  Don  Lewis  de  Haro,  who  governed  Philip  the  Fourth 
with  the  fameabfolute  authority  as  he  himfelf  ruled  Lewis. 

,  A  ceffation  of  arms  was  immediately  agreed  upon  ;  and  in  the  Ifle  of  Pheafants, 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  kingdoms,  Mazarin  and  Don  Lewis  de  Haro  appeared 
as  the  reprefentatives  of  their  refpective  fovereigns.  A  confiderable  time  was  -con- 
fumed  in  defputes  about  prefidency  ;  but  the  Spaniard  maintained'  his  equality, 
and  refufed  to  yield  to  the  dignity  of  the  cardinal,  or  to  the  fuperior  pretenfions  of 
France  ;  their  conferences  were  at  length  'begun,  and  after  four  months,  were  con- 
cluded by  the  celeb:  ated  treaty  of  Pyrenees-  By  this  treaty  Lewis  was  to  receive 
the  hand  of  the  infanta  with  five  hundred  thoufand  gold  crowns — Alface  and  Rou- 
fillon  were  confirmed  to  him — but  he  folemnly  renounced  every  fucceffion  that 
might  accrue  to  him  in  right  of  his  fpoufe — and  to  Charles  the  Fourth  he  reflored 
the  duchy  of  Lorrain — to  Spain  the  cities  of  St.  Omer,  Ypres,  Menin,  and  Oude- 
narde — and  he  confented  to  pardon  the  prince  of  Conde.  Philip,  on  his  fide, 
extended  alfo  his  clemency  to  the  revolted  Catalans — relinquifhed  Verceil  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy — Reggio  to  the  duke  of  Modena — his  whole  territories  to  the  duke 
of  Monaco — and  to  the  duke  of  Newburgh  the  city  of  Juliers,  which  for  feveral 
years  pad  had  been  fequeftered  in  the  hands  of  the  houfe  of  Auiiria. 

A.  D.  1659,  1 660.  J  Charles  of  England  had  prefented  himfelf  at  the  Pyrenees 
to  implore  the  afiiftance  of  the  cardinal  and  Don  Lewis  de  Haro — the  former  re- 
fufed even  to  fee  him,  and  pleaded  the  alliance  of  France  with  the  Englifh  com- 
monwealth— but  the  latter  received  him  with  that  generous  civility  peculiar  to  hrs 
nation-  Even  the  offer  of  Charles  to  marry  the  niece  of  the  cardinal  was  rejected 
with  cold  politenefs.  The  condition  of  that  monarch  to  all  the  world  feemed  def- 
perate — his  friends  had  been  baffled  in  every  attempt  for  his  fervice  ;  the  fcaffold 
had  often  ltreamed  with  the  blood  of  his  moft  active  adherents ;  their  fpirits  were 
broken  by  tedious  imprifonments ;  their  eftates  were  overwhelmed  by  fines  and 
confifcations.  But  amidft  all  thefe  gloomy  profpects,  fortune,  by  a  furprifing 
revolution,  brought  that  about  which  the  minifters  of  France  and  Spain  might 
have  had  the  honour  of  undertaking.  Richard  Cromwell,  of  a  gentle,  humane, 
and  generous  difpofition,  was  incapable  of  maintaining  his  dominion  by  fanguinary 
meafures ;  he  figned  his  own  difmiffion  ;  and  with  a  moderate  fortune  extended 
his  peaceful  and  quiet  life  to  an  extreme  old  age.  The  committee  of  fafety,  who 
had  ufurped  the  authority  that  he  had  abdicated,  were  hated  and  defpifed ;  they 
were  reluctantly  compelled  to  reltore  the  parliament  which  they  had  diitolved  ;  the 
nation,  weaned  by  contending  factions,  impatiently  looked  to  the  reitoration  of 
the  ancient  conftitucion  ;  their  wifhes  were  feconded  by  the  loyal  declarations  off 
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general  Monk,  who,  with  the  government  of  Scotland,  commanded  an  affection- 
ate and  well-difciplined  army.  Charles  was  invited  to  mount  the  throne  of  his 
anceftors ;  he  landed  at  Dover,  took  poffeflion  of  his  kingdom  without  the  effufion 
of  blood,  and  entered  his  capital  amidft  the  unanimous  acclamations  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  the  uncle  of  Lewis,  had  expired  at  Blois,  but  little 
noticed,  and  not  at  all  regretted  ;  his  death  did  not  interrupt  the  preparations  for 
the  marriage  of  the  king  of  France  :  that  monarch  advanced  to  Saint  Jean  de  Luz 
to  receive  the  hand  of  his  bride  ;  the  royal  pair  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  their 
triumphal  entry  into  that  city  difplayed  a  magnificence  before  unknown  ;  but 
though  on  this  occafion  the  cardinal  indulged  the  national  tafte  for  fplendour,  in 
every  other  refpect  he  narrowly  circumfcribed  the  expences  of  the  king,  and 
Lewis  was  often  reduced  to  requeft  the  loan  of  that  wealth,  with  which  the  coffers 
of  his  minifter  overflowed. 

A.  D.  1 66 1.3  In  the  filent  acquifition  of  riches,  the  cardinal  had  now  reached 
the  period  which  permitted  him  no  longer  to  enjoy  them.  The  treaty  of  Vincenns 
with  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  which,  in  fome  meafure  towards  that  prince,  fof- 
tened  that  of  Pyrenees,  was  the  laft  acl  of  his  adminiftration  ;  nine  days  afterwards 
he  expired ;  and  his  concern  for  his  wealth  was  ftill  apparent  in  the  laft  moments 
of  his  life.  By  a  deed  of  gift  he  refignedhis  riches  to  the  king  ;  and  his  difcern- 
inent  wasjuftified  by  the  magnanimity  of  Lewis,  who  immediately  reftored  the 
inftrument.  Though,  perhaps,  that  monarch  but  little  regretted  the  lofs  of  a 
minifter,  whofe  yoke  fat  heavy  on  his  fhoulders,  yet  early  taught  to  diffemble,  he 
affumed  the  external  marks  of  forrow,  and  even  honoured  his  memory  by  the 
compliment  of  wearing  mourning. 

The  adminiftration  and  talents  of  Mazarin  have  been  compared  with  thofe  of 
Richelieu  ;  but  thofe  commanding  features  which  diftinguiftied  the  latter,  are  in 
vain  to  be  fought  for  in  the  former.  Prudent,  fubtle,  and  avaricious,  he  rather 
endeavoured  to  footh  than  to  command  ;  to  deceive  than  to  vanquifh  ;  and  the 
love  of  glory  either  exifted  not  in  his  bofom,  or  was  loft  in  his  infatiate  third  of 
gold.  That  immenfe  hoard  was  foon  afterwards  diffipated  by  the  follies  and  prodi- 
gality of  the  marquis  of  Meilleraie,  who  had  efpoufed  his  favourite  daughter  Hor- 
tenfia  Mancini,  and  affumed  the  title  of  duke  of  Mazarin;  while  Hortenfia 
herfelf,  baniftied  from  the  bed  and  country  of  her  hulband,  long  fublifted  in 
England  on  a  penfion  allowed  her  by  the  liberality  of  Charles  the  Second. 

On  the  death  of  Mazarin,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  prepared  to  throw  off 
thofe  fhackles  which  the  afcendancy  of  the  minifter  had  impofed,  and  hereafter 
to  affume  not  only  the  enfigns  of  royalty,  but  the  duties  of  a  king.  The  officers 
of  ftate,  who  little  expecled  that  a  young  prince  only  in  his  twenty  third  year, 
would  limit  the  purfuit  of  his  pleafures,  to  fuftain  the  toils  of  government,  im- 
patiently enquired  whom  they  were  to  apply  to  ?  They  were  equally  furprifed  and 
.difappointed,  when  Lewis  anifwered,  "to  mej"  their  altonifliraent  ftill  increafed 
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when  they  found  him  perfevere.  He  had  confulted  his  own  ftrength,  and  made 
a  trial  in  fecret  of  his  capacity  for  government ;  his  refolution  once  taken,  lie 
maintained  it  to  the  laft  moment  of  his  life ;  he  appointed  bounds  to  the  power 
of  every  minifter  ;  obliged  him  to  give  an  account  of  every  thing  at  certain 
hours ;  reftored  order  to  the  finances,  and  eftabliflied  difcipline  among  the 
troops. 

In  his  tranfaclions  with  foreign  ftates,  he  afferted  the  dignity  of  his  crown 
with  jealous  vigilance ;  the  ambaffador  of  Spain  at  the  court  of  London,  had  on 
a  public  entry  difputed  the  way  with  that  of  France ;  but  the  firm  remonftrances 
of  Lewis  extorted  from  Philip  ample  fatisfaction  ;  and  the  Spanifh  monarch  dif- 
patched  the  count  of  Fuentes  with  the  important  conceffion,  "  that  the  minifters 
"  of  Spain  mould  no  longer  difpute  the  precedency  with  thofe  of  France."  With 
the  court  of  Rome  he  difplayed  equal  firmnefs.  His  ambaffador,  the  duke  of 
Crequi,  had  been  infulted,  and  even  his  carriage  fired  into  by  the  guards  of  that 
city  ;  the  king  menaced  to  avenge  the  affront  by  arms ;  and  he  compelled  Alex- 
ander the  Seventh,  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  fatisfy  his  honour,  by  erecting  a  pillar 
in  Rome,  expreffmg  the  injury  and  reparation, 

A.  D.  1661,  1667.]  The  fatisfaction  that  he-derived  from  thefe  events  was 
-encreafed  by  the  birth  of  a  fon  ;  and  thefecurity  of  his  kingdom  was  augmented 
by  the  purchafe  of  Dunkirk.  Charles  the  Second,  whofe  adverfity  had  not  taught 
him  ceconomy,  was  reduced  by  his  profufion  to  part  with  that  important  place, 
and  Lewis  obtained  it  at  the  price  of  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  He  im- 
mediately employed  thirty  thoufand  men  to  fortify  it  by  land  and  fea  ;  and 
dug  a  large  bafon  between  the  town  and  the  citadel,  capable  of  containing 
Several  men  of  war.  -He  extorted  foon  after  the  ftrong  hold  of  Marfal  from 
the  duke  of  Lorrain.  He  fecretly  fupported  the  crown  of  Portugal  againft  that 
of  Spain  ;  but  though  the  king  of  England  offered  to  abandon  to  him  all  the 
Spahilh  low  countries,  provided  he  would  fuffer  him  to  purfue  his  advantages 
over  the  Dutch,  Lewis  rejected  the  propofal,  which  would  have  rendered  Charles 
fovereign  of  the  feas ;  yet  the  afUftance  he  could  on  that  element  afford  his 
allies,  the  Hollanders,  was  feeble  and  unworthy  of  his  greatnefs ;  but  his  fuccours 
by  land  were  more  effectual  and  honourable  ;  and  his  arms  protected  them  from 
the  martial  and  enterprifing  bifhop  of  Munfter,  whom  the  gold  of  England  had 
allured  to  invade  the  United  Provinces. 

A.  D.  1667.]  The  peace  of  Breda  reconciled  the  contending  powers,  T>ut 
restored  not  for  a  moment  the  tranquility  of  Europe.  The  flame  of  war  was  kept 
alive  by  the  pretentions  and  ambition  of  the  French  monarch.  In  the  filent 
lapfe  of  fix  years  he  had  replenifhed  his  coffers,  created  a  naval  force,  aug- 
mented his  armies,  and  provided  large  magazines  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of 
military  ftores.  The  two  minifters  who  principally  lhared  his  confidence  were 
Colbert  and  Louvois.  The  former  in  the  finances,  rivalled  the  fame  and  abli- 
Vojl.  III.  4  E 
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ties  of  the  duke  of  Sully  ;  the  latter  firft  difplayed  to  Europe  the  means  of  fub- 
fifting  large  armies  at  a  diftance  by  magazines.  The  prince  of  Conde,  and  the 
marefchal  Turenne  were  ftill  in  the  vigour  of  their  life  ;  and  France  might  juftly 
boaft  the  proud  fuperiority  of  her  ftatefmen  and  her  generals. 

A.  D.  1668.]  Anne  of  Auftria,  the  queen-mother,  who  no  longer  retained 
her  influence  over  the  mind  of  her  fon,  had  funk  unnoticed  into  the  grave  ;  the 
death  of  Philip  of  Spain  was  an  event  of  more  importance  ;  he  left  a  fon, 
Charles  the  Second ;  but  the  queen  of  France,  the  iflue  of  a  former  marriage, 
laid  claim  to  a  considerable  province  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  even  to  the  ex- 
clufion  of  her  brother.  By  the  cuftom  of  fome  parts  of  Brabant,  a  female  of 
a  firft  marriage,  was  preferred  to  a  male  of  the  fecond  ;  and  Lewis,  in  open, 
violation  of  his  folemn  renunciation  in  the  treaty  of  Pyrenees,  prepared  to  vin- 
dicate the  claim  of  his  confort  by  arms. 

The  king  of  France  with  an  army  of  forty  thoufand  men,  directed  by  Tu- 
renne, paid  by  Colbert,  and  amply  fupplied  by  Louvois,  burft  into  the  defence- 
lefs  provinces  of  Flanders — The  towns  without  magazines,  without  fortifications, 
and  without  garrifons,  furrendered  to  Lewis  as  foon  as  he  prefented  himfelf  be- 
fore them — The  banners  of  France  were  in  an  inftant  difplayed  from  the  walls 
of  Athe,  Tournay,  Oudenarde,  Courtrai,  Charleroy,  and  Binche ;  Lille  alone 
maintained  a  refiftance  of  nine  days,  and  the  king  returned  to  Paris  from  a 
campaign,  attended  by  the  moll  important  acquifitions,  but  which  in  its  progrefs 
rather  refembled  a  party  of  pleafure  than  an  hoftile  expedition. 

A.D.  ib6gT]  The  reputation  which  Turenne  had  acquired  in  this  enterprife, 
awakened  the  honourable  jealoufy  of  the  prince  of  Conde  :  The  inclemency  of 
the  feafon  could  not  chill  his  martial  ardour,  and  in  the  midft  of  winter  he 
propofed  to  his  fovereign  the  invafion  of  Franche  Comte-  That  province,  fita- 
ated  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  under  the  protection  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
enjoyed  its  ancient  privileges,  and  the  honourable  diftinclion  of  a  parliament ;  the 
inhabitants  contented,  though  poor  were  awakened  from  their  humble  tranquility 
by  the  difcordant  trumpet  of  war.  Befancon  and  Salins,  the  two  ftrongeft 
towns,  were  inverted  and  reduced  by  the  prince  of  Conde  ;  Lewis  haftened  to 
join  his  army,  and  laid  fiege  to  Dole  ;  in  four  days  that  city  was  compelled  to 
open  its  gates ;  and  in  three  weeks  the  conqueft  of  the  entire  province  was  com- 
pletely atchieved. 

But  the  rapid  fuccefs  of  Lewis  had  awakened  the  envy  and  the  fears  of  his 
powerful  neighbours.  A  triple  league  was  formed  by  England,  Holland,  and 
Sweden,  to  prefcribe  bounds  to  his  ambition.  The  arbitration  of  fo  formidable 
a  confederacy  could  not  be  rejected.  A  negociation  was  immediately  commenced, 
and  rapidly  concluded.  By  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Lewis  retained  his 
acqufitions  in  Flanders,  but  reftored  Franche  Compte  to  Spain ;  though  even 
by  thefe  conditions  he  gained  an  extenfive  territory,  fruitful  and  populous,  yet 
he  ever  after  harboured  a  deep  and  implacable  reientment  againft  the  ftates  of 
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Holland,  whofe  deputies  had  difplayed  at  the   congrefs  the  proud  and  inflexible 
fpirit  of  the  republicans. 

A.  D-  167c]  At  the  moment  that  monarch  figned  the  treaty  of  peace,  he 
meditated  new  wars,  and  prepared  to  fatiate  his  revenge  ;  his  firft  attention  was 
directed  to  create  a  naval  force  ;  and  his  orders  were  executed  by  the  indefatigable 
induftry  of  Colbert  and  Louvois.  The  fea-ports,  which  had  almofl  funk  into 
ruins,  again  erected  their  heads,  were  fortified  with  works  which  at  once  ferved 
for  their  ornament  and  defence,  and  were  filled  with  fixty  large  men  of  war  ready 
equipped  for  fea.  The  next  object  of  his  councils  was  to  detach  the  king  of  En- 
gland from  his  alliance  with  Holland.  His  brother  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  mar> 
ried  the  lifter  of  Charles,  and  the  influence  of  that  princefs  was  exerted  over  the 
mind  of  the  Engliih  monarch  ;  the  neceffities  of  Charles  feconded  her  arts ;  the 
funis  that  his  profusion  demanded,  and  his  parliament  denied,  were  fupplied  by" 
Lewis  ;  and  the  king  of  England  was  prevailed  upon  to  relinquifh  the  moil  fettled 
maxims  of  honour  and  policy,  and  to  fign  engagements  for  the  deftru&ion  of 
Holland,  with  whom  he  had  fo  lately  united  himfelf  to  reprefs  the  ambition  of 
France. 

A-  D.  1670,  1671.]  The  fudden  death  of  theduchefsof  Orleans,  who  had' 
negociated  this  alliance,  and  whofe  fate  was  accompanied  with  fufpicions  of  poifonT 
threw  a  gloom  over  the  courts,  but  did  not  impede  the  preparations  of  the  confe- 
derate monarchs.  The  liberality  of  Lewis  extended  itfelf  to  Sweden,  and  Charles 
the  Eleventh  fubfcribed  the  new  league  ;  while  the  bifhop  of  Munfter,  greedy  of 
war  and  plunder,  and  naturally  an  enemy  of  the  Dutch,  readily  concurred  in  the 
meafures  concerted  for  their  deftruction- 

A.  D.  1672.]  But  if  the  alliances  and  armaments  of  Charles  and  Lewis  wers 
formidable,  the  pretences  they  afligned  for  their  hoflile  defigns  were  frivolous 
and  contemptible.  The  former  complained  that  the  cuftomary  honours  had  been 
refufed  to  the  Engliih  flag,  and  that  pictures  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the 
Engliih  had  been  encouraged  ;  the  latter  maintained  greater  dignity,  if  undif- 
guifed  violence  and'  injuftice  can  merit  that  appellation ;  he  pretended  that  the 
behaviour  of  the  Hollanders  had  been  fuch  that  it  did  not  confift  with  his  glory 
any  longer  to  bear. 

At  the  moment  that  the  United  Provinces  were  menaced  by  fuch  powerful 
enemies,  they  could  derive  but  little  fatisfaction  from  the  review  of  their  domeftic 
fituation.  Two  factions  at  that  time  agitated  the  republic.  The  one  headed  by 
John  de  Wit,  grand  penfionary,  a  man  equally  eminent  for  greatnefs  of  mind, 
for  capacity,  and  for  integrity,  but  who  regarded  with  jealoufy  the  leaft  fhadow 
of  abfolute  authority ;  the  other  lefs  attached  to  the  exterior  of  liberty,  defirous 
of  reftoring  the  ftadtholderlhip,  and  inverting  the  prince  of  Orange  with  the  polls 
and  dignities  of  his  anceftors. 

Into  this  country  burft  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  at  the  head  of  an  army  formi- 
dable from  its-numbers  and  difcipline,  but  ftill  more  fo  from  the  ikilLand  experi- 
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«nce  of  Turenne,  Conde,  Luxembourg,  and  Vauban.  De  Wit  had  expected  his 
attack  on  the  fide  of  Maeftricht,  and  provided  that  town  accordingly  ;  but  the 
king  of  France  taking  advantage  of  his  alliance  with  Cologne,  invaded  the  pro- 
vinces from  that  quarter.  He  pafied  the  Meufe  at  Nifat,  poiTeffed  himfelf  of 
Orfoi,  reduced  in  four  days  Burik,  Wefel,  Emerik,  and  Rhimberg  ;  and  preffed 
forwards  to  the  Rhine.  To  all  the  other  calamities  of  the  Dutch,  was  added 
the  extreme  drought  of  the  feafon,  which  diminifhed  the  greateft  rivers ;  the 
French  cavalry,  animated  by  the  prefence  of  their  fovereign,  plunged  into  the 
ftream;  a  few  Dutch  regiments  on  the  oppofite  bank  made  but  a  feeble  reliftance; 
and  the  celebrated  paflage  of  the  Rhine,  the  fubject  of  fo  much  panegyric,  was 
atchieved  without  danger  and  almoft  without  oppofition. 

Each  fuccefs  added  courage  to  the  conquerors,  and  ft  ruck  the  vanquifhed 
with  difmay ;  and  every  hour  brought  intelligence  of  fome  frefh  acqufition.  A 
lift  of  defencelefs  cities  that  opened  their  gates  on  the  appearance  of  an  enemy, 
•can  afford  neither  inftruclion  nor  entertainment  to  the  reader.  It  will  be  fufficient 
to  obferve,  that  in  little  more  than  a  month  three  provinces,  Guelderland, 
Overyffel,  and  Utrecht,  were  in  the  hands  of  Lewis;  Groningen  was  threatened; 
Friezland  lay  expofed  ;  and  the  only  difficulty  that  prefented  itfelf  was  in  Holland 
and  Zealand.  Conde  and  Turenne  exhorted  the  king  to  difmantle,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  all  the  towns  that  he  had  taken,  and  prefs  on  to  new  conquefts ;  but 
Lewis  liftened  to  the  counfels  of  Louvois,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  ftrengthen 
his  acquifitions  with  new  fortifications ;  a  project  which,  by  weakening  the  main 
army,  proved  fatal  to  his  ambitious  defigns^ 

But  at  fea  the  Dutch  maintained  their  former  renown,  and  engaged  with 
alacrity  the  combined  fleets  of  two  powerful  nations — De  Ruyter,  their  admiral, 
on  this  occafion  acquired  immortal  honour,  and  acknowledged,  that  of  two  and 
thirty  actions  which  he  had  beheld,  this  combat  was  the  moft  obftinately  dif- 
puted.  The  lofs  fuftained  by  the  two  fleets  was  nearly  equal ;  the  approach 
of  ni"ht  at  length  fufpended  the  fury  of  the  combatants  ;  and  both  retired  to 
their  refpeclive  harbours  to  repair  the  damages  which  they  had  fuffered. 

But  the  p-lory  of  de  Ruyter  could  not  infpire  his  countrymen  to  emulate 
his  conduct  by  land  ;  the  ftates  determined  to  implore  the  pity  of  the  confede- 
rate monaichs  ;  but  the  conditions  that  Lewis  prefcribed -were  little  better  than 
articles  of  ilavery — All  the  towns  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine  were  to  be 
ceded,  with  Nimeguen,  and  feveral  in  the  heart  of  the  provinces;  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  was  every  where  to  be  ellablifhed,  and  a  medal  was  annually 
to  be  prefented  to  the  French  court,  importing  that  the  Hollanders  retained  their 
freedom  by  the  moderation  of  Lewis. 

The  indignation  of  the  people  at  terms  fo  fatal  and  difgraceful,  broke  out 
in  open  and  violent  feditions — lnftead  of  arming  to  meet  the  haughty  conqueror, 
they  difcharged  their  rage  on  their  own  unhappy  minifter.  The  unfortunate 
De  Wit,  and  his  brother  Cornelius,  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  frenzy  of  the 
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populace  ;  the  moft  (hocking  indignities  were  exercifed  on  their  diftnembered 
iimbs :  and  the  united  voice  of  the  people  inverted  with  the  fole  admhuftration 
William  prince  of  Orange. 

That  prince,  though  only  in  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  gave  ftrong 
indications  of  all  thofe  great  qualities  by  which  his  life  was  afterwards  diftinguifh- 
ed.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  demeanour  fuited  extremely  the  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple whofe  councils  he  was  called  to  direct.  Silent  and  thoughtful,  he  poffefied  a 
found  and  fteady  understanding  ;  was  firm  in  his  refolution,  and  indefatigable  in 
bufinefs  ;  and  never  fuffered  pleafure  to  allure,  or  danger  to  intimidate  him — His 
appointment  once  more  animated  the  drooping  fpirits  of  his  countrymen  ;  they 
refolved,  if  unable  to  maintain  their  freedom  in  Europe,  to  fly  to  their 
fettlements  in  the  Indies,  and  erect  a  new  republic  in  thofe  remote  regions. 
While,  to  check  the  prefent  progrefs  of  the  victor,  they  called  to  their  affiftance 
that  dertruCtive  element,  againft  which  they  had  formerly  fo  diligently  fortified 
themfelves;  and  opening  the  flukes,  laid  the  adjacent  country  under  water. 

Lewis  had  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Utrecht ;  but  he  now  quitted  a 
campaign  in  which  the  difficulties  of  war  were  encreafed,  and  the  hopes  of  con-  v 
quert  were  diminifhed.  He  returned  to  his  capital  to  enjoy  the  acclamations  of 
his  fubjefts  for  fuccefTes  which  he  owed  to  the  merit  of  his  generals,  or  to  the 
panic  of  his  enemies.  But  already  a  confederacy  was  formed  to  fet  bounds  to  his 
afpiring  ambition.  Spain  privately  aflifted,  and  the  emperor  openly  fupported, 
the  United  Provinces ;  Luxemburgh  was  difappointed  in  an  attempt  on  the 
Hague,  and  the  bifhop  of  Munfter  was  repulfed  from  the  walls  of  Groningen. 

AD.  1673.]  The  enfuing  year  extended  more  widely  the  flames  of  war. 
The  emperor  and  Spain  openly  declared  themfelves  the  allies  of  the  Dutch  ; 
and  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  now  engaged  to  protect  thofe  provinces  which 
during  fo  many  years  fhe  had  endeavoured  to  opprefs.  De  Ruyter  ftill  main- 
tained his  reputation  at  fea,  and  encountered  in  a  fecond  and  indecifive  .action 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  England.  A  third  that  foon  after  enfued, 
though  equally  obftinate  and  bloody,  ftill  left  the  victory  doubtful.  But  Lewis 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  inverted,  and  in  a  week  reduced  Maeftricht. 
The  prince  of  Orange  in  return  laid  fiege  to  Naerden  ;  and  the  fuccefs  of  that 
enterprife  confirmed  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  ;  he  immediately  after 
directed  his  march  to  join  Montecuculli,  the  Imperial  general,  who  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  was  oppofed  to  Turenne  ;  the  artful  conduct  of  that  commander 
eluded  the  penetration  of  the  marefchal,  and  he  fuddenly  fat  down  before  Bonne. 
Under  the  walls  of  that  city  he  was  joined  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  with 
fimilar  addrefs  had  deceived  and  efcaped  the  vigilance  of  the  French  generals. 
Bonne  foon  furrendered  to  their  combined  arms ;  feveral  other  places  in  the 
electorate  of  Cologne  fell  into  their  hands ;  the  communication  between  France 
and  the  United  Provinces  was  cut  off;  and  Lewis  was  obliged  to  recal  his 
forces,  and  abandon  all  his  conquefts  with  greater  rapidity  than  he  had  at  firft 
made  them. 
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A,  D.i  674.]  The  firm  remonftrances  of  the  Engliih  parliament,  and  the 
clamours  of  his  people,  compelled  Charles  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  United 
Provinces.  But  while  he  reluctantly  deferted  his  ally  Lewis,  he  (till  infilled  that 
ten  thoufand  men  whom  he  had  detached  to  reinforce  the  army  of  that  monarch, 
mould  not  be  recalled,  though  he  confented  to  bind  himfelf  by  a  fecret  article  of 
the  treaty  never  to  recruit  than.  Even  this  reinforcement,  fmall  as  it  might  feem, 
was  neceffary  to  the  various  enterprifes  of  the  French  king.  The  empire,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  were  now  firmly  united  againft  him.  The  bifhop  of  Munfter  and 
the  elector  of  Cologne  had  been  compelled  to  renounce  his  alliance ;  yet  he  con- 
tinued to  make  head  every  where  againfl  his  enemies,  and  even  meditated  new 
conquefts.  With  a  powerful  army  in  perfon  he  once  more  invaded  Franche 
Comte  ;  laid  fiege  to  and  again  carried  Befancon  ;  and  in  fix  weeks  reduced  the 
whole  province,  which  has  ever  fince  remained  annexed  to.  the  dominions  of 
France. 

In  Flanders  the  allied  army  was  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
French  by  the  prince  of  Conde.  The  former,  encouraged  by  his  fuperior  num- 
bers, endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  France,  but  in  the  attempt  he  rafhly  expofed 
at  Seneffe  a  wing  of  his  army,  and  his  active  adverfary  failed  not  to  feize  and  im- 
prove the  advantage.  But  the  prince  of  Orange  amply  compenfated  for  his  error 
by  his  behaviour  in  the  obftinate  and  bloody  action  that  enfued  ;  he  rallied  his  dif- 
mayed  troops,  led  them  to  the  charge,  and  puflied  the  martial  veterans  of  France. 
The  conflict  was  continued  for  fome  time  after  funfet,  till  darknefs  parted  the  com- 
batants, and  left  the  victory  undecided.  But  the  conduct  of  William  was 
ftamped  by  the  applaufe  of  his  generous  antagonift  ;  "  the  prince  of  Orange," 
faid  Conde,  "  has  acted  in  every  thing  like  an  old  captain,  except  venturing  his 
"  life  too  like  a  young  foldier." 

In  Alface,  Turenne  difplayed  againft  a  much  fuperior  enemy,  all  that  military 
Ikill  which  by  long  experience,  profound  reflection,  and  great  genius,  he  had  been 
able  to  acquire.  By  a  fudden  and  forced  march  he  attacked  and  defeated  at  Sintz- 
heim  the  duke  of  Lorrain  and  Caprara,  the  general  of  the  Imperialifts,  and 
afterwards  extended  his  bloody  devaftations  over  the  palatinate.  Seventy  thou- 
fand Germans  deluged  Alface  ;  they  were  furprifed  by  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  Turenne;  a  confiderable  detachment  was  cut  in  pieces  at  Mulhaufen  ;  the  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  who  had  been  entrufted  with  the  chief  command,  was  rout- 
ed  by  the  active  vigilance  of  the  marefchal  near  Colmar ;  a  third  body  fufFered  the 
fame  fate  near  Turkheim ;  and  this  formidable  hoft,  baffled  and  difperfed,  was 
happy  to  evacuate  Alface  and  repafs  the  Rhine. 

A.  D.  1675.3  To  oppofe  Turenne,  the  Imperialifts  recalled  their  celebrated 
general  Montecuculli.  The  object  of  the  latter  was  to  penetrate  into  Alface,  Lor- 
rain, or  Burgundy  ;  the  aim  of  the  former  was  to  guard  the  French  frontiers,  and 
difappoint  all  the  fchemes  of  his  enemy.  The  banks  of  the  Rhine  was  the  thea- 
tre on  which  their  Ikill  was  difplayed.     Each  encountered  the  other  with  perfever- 
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ance,  penetration,  and  activity  :  but  on  the  moment  that  they  were  on  the  point 
of  flaking  their  reputation  on  the  fate  of  a  battle  near  the  village  of  Saltzbach, 
Turenne  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  as  he  was  reconnoitering  a  fituation  to  erecl: 
a  battery.  The  news  of  his  fate  impreffed  the  king,  the  court,  and  the  people, 
with  the  deepeft  forrow ;  but  it  was  in  the  camp  that  his  lofs  was  moft  feverely 
felt  andfenfibly  regretted.  Montecuculli,  who  had  for  three  months  been  kept 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine  by  the  abilities  of  the  marefchal,  paffed  that  river 
the  moment  he  heard  Turenne  was  no  more  ;  he  penetrated  into  Alface  ;  and  the 
French,  who  had  lately  afpired  to  viclory,  efteemed  themfelves  happy  in  efcaping 
defeat,  and  effecting  a  retreat  under  the  conduct  of  de  Lorges,  nephew  to  the 
deceafed  general. 

Part  of  the  German  army,  after  the  death  of  Turenne,  had  formed  the  fiege 
of  Treves  ;  and  marefchal  Crequi,  with  the  troops  that  he  could  affemble,  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  of  that  place.  His  negligence  expofed  him  to  a  total  and  : 
bloody  defeat ;  with  four  attendants  only  he  efcaped  into  Treves,  and  endeavour- 
ed  by  a  vigorous  defence  to  efface  his  difgrace  ;  but  the  garrifon  at  length  muti- 
nied againft  his  authority  ;  they  opened  the  gates  to  the  enemy  ;  and  fince  he  re- 
fufed  to  fign  the  capitulation  they  had  made,  they  delivered  him  up  a  prifoner  to 
the  Imperialifts. 

Lewis  in  perfon  had  taken  the  field  in  Flanders,  and  was  oppofed  by  the  prince 
of  Orange  with  an  equal  army  ;  each  party  was  unwilling  to  hazard  a  general  en- 

fagement  without  fome  vifible  advantage.  The  monarch  foon  efter  returned  to 
erfailles,  and  the  late  difafters  in  Germany  induced  him  to  recal  the  prince  of 
Conde'  to  make  head  againft  Montecuculli.  The  prince  on  this  new  field  confirm- 
ed the  opinion  of  his  fuperior  genius.  He  compelled  the  Germans  to  raife  the 
fieges  of  Hageneau  and  Saverne  ;  he  eluded  their  attempts  to  force  him  to  a  bat- 
tle ;  and  at  length  conftrained  them  to  repafs  the  Rhine.  With  this  campaign  he 
clofed  the  long  feries  of  his  martial  toils  and  glory  ;  the  remnant  of  his  life  he 
paffed  in  honourable  retirement  at  Chantilly  ;  while  Montecuculli,  full  of  years 
and  fame,  withdrew  at  the  fame  time  from  the  fcene  of  aftion,  unwilling  to  ex- 
pofe  that  reputation  in  contefts  with  younger  adverfaries,  which  he  had  acquired 
as  the  rival  of  Conde  and  Turenne. 

A.  D.  1 676.  j  Though  the  death  of  Turenne,  and  the  retreat  of  Conde,  de- 
prived Lewis  of  two  commanders,  whofe  military  talents  have  feldom  been  equal- 
led,  and  never  excelled,  yet  the  vigour  and  difcipline  that  they  had  infufed  into 
the  armies,  ftill  continued  to  open  the  road  to  viftory.  The  Hollanders  them- 
felves foon  after  fuftained  a  lofs  which  plunged  them  in  the  fame  honourable  for- 
row as  France  had  lately  felt.  Meffma  had  revolted,  and  a  fleet  under  the  duke 
de  Vivonne  was  difpatched  to  fupport  the  rebels  ;  the  Dutch  fent  a  fquadron  to 
affifl  the  Spaniards  ;  an  engagement  enfued,  and  de  Ruyter,  the  Turenne  of  Hol- 
land, received  a  wound  which  put  an  end  to  his  glorious  life ;  the  Dutch,  dif- 
mayed  at  his  death,  retired  in  confufion ;  yet  the  advantage  the  French  obtained 
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was  but  tranfient ;  and  they  were  foon  after  reduced  to  evacuate  Mefliria,  at  the 
moment  that  they  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hope  of  becoming  matters  of  it- 

In  Germany,  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  new  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  fucceeded  his 
uncle  Charles  the  Fourth,  and  who  like  him  was  ftripped  of  his  dominions,  had 
recovered  Philifburgh  ;  but  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  his  own  terri- 
tories ;  marefchal  Crequi,  ranfomed  from  confinement,  and  grown  more  prudent 
by  his  defeat,  defended  the  entrance  into  Lorrain,  and  in  repeated  actions  baffled 
and  defeated  the  unfortunate  duke. 

In  Flanders  Lewis  himfelf  early  took  the  field,  and  provided  with  ample  maga- 
zines, began  his  operations,  while  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  unable  to  find  forage 
in  the  open  country.  The  .Spanifh  towns  ill  fortified,  made  but  a  feeble  refin- 
ance ;  in  the  month  of  April  he  laid  fiege  to  Conde,  and  took  it  by  ftorm  in  four 
days  ;  while  the' duke  of  Orleans  inverted  Bouchain,  he  pofted  himfelf  to  fuch  ad- 
vantage as  to  hinder  the  confederates  from  relieving  it,  or  fighting  but  under  great 
difficulties  ;  the  prince  of  Orange,  after  furmounting  a  variety  of  obflacles, 
came  indeed  in  fight  of  the  French  army  ;  but  his  induftry  ferved  only  to  render 
him  afpeclator  of  the  furrender  of  Bouchain  ;  both  armies  flood  in  awe  of  each 
other,  and  were  unwilling  to  hazard  an  action  which  might  be  attended  with  the 
mod  important  confequences.  Satisfied  with  his  new  acquifitions,  and  the  glory 
he  had  gained,  Lewis  retired  to  Verfailles,  and  entrufted  his  army  to  the  command 
of  marefchal  Schomberg  ;  on  his  departure  William  inverted  Maeftricht,  but 
Schomberg,  who  had  taken  Aire,  immediately  advanced  to  the  relief  of  that 
place,  and  the  prince  was  compelled  reluctantly  to  retire. 

During  the  various  operations  of  the  hoftile  armies,  the  language  of  peace  had 
been  refumed,  and  a  congrefs  had  been  eftablifhed  at  Nimeguen  under  the  media- 
tion of  the  king  of  England  ;  the  Dutch  loaded  with  debts,  and  haraffed  with 
taxes,  were  defirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war.  But  gratitude  to  their  allies, 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain,  induced  them  to  try  the  confequences  of  an- 
other campain  ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  urged  by  motives  of  honour,  of  am- 
bition, and  of  animofity  againft  France,  endeavoured  to  keep  them  fteady  to  this 
refolution. 

Lewis  was  alfo  fincerely  defirous  of  peace  ;  his  kingdom  was  exhaufted  by  the 
violent  efforts  that  fhe  had  made  ;  but  the  monarch  was  confcious  that  a  good  trea- 
ty could  only  be  attained  by  a  vigorous  war.  In  February  he  laid  fiege  to  Valencien- 
nes, and  carried  it  by  ftorm  ;  he  next  inverted  Cambray  and  St.  Omer.  The  prince 
of  Orange  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  latter  place,  and  was  encountered  by 
the  French,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  brother  of  the  king,  and 
marefchal  Luxemburg.  The  former  concealed  beneath  the  effeminate  manners  of  a 
woman,  a  courage  moft  ardent,  and  the  latter  had  been  the  conrtant  friend  and  pu- 
pil of  the  great  Conde.  By  a  mafterly  movement  of  that  general,  William  was 
defeated,  and  compelled  to  feek  fhelter  under  the  walls  of  Ypres  ;  but  Lewis, 
jealous  of  his  brother's  fame,  who  had  fought  glory  in  the  thickeft  ranks  of  the 
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enemy,  liftened  to  the  victory  with  fmall  figns  of  external  fatisfaction,  and  never 
afterwards  entrufted  the  duke  with  the  chief  command.  Cambray  and  Saint  Omer 
foon  furrendered,  and  clofed  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 

A.  D.  1678.J  Negociations  for  peace  were  ftill  continued,  and  Charles  of 
England  having  belt  owed  the  hand  of  his  niece  on  the  prince  of  Orange,  feemed 
fincerely  defirous  of  acquiefcing  in  the  wifties  of  his  people,  and  of  protecting 
the  provinces.  The  king  of  France  had  taken  the  field  with  his  ufual  readinefs, 
and  had  reduced  Ypres  and  Ghent,  and  the  army  under  Luxembourg  had  inverted 
Mons,  when  Van  Beverning,  the  Dutch  ambaflador,  alarmed  at  his  progrefs,  and 
confcious  of  the  unfteady  councils  of  England,  at  Nimeguen  figned  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  minifters  of  France ;  by  this  treaty  Lewis  fecured  the  pofleflion 
of  Franche  Comte,  together  with  Cambray,  Aire,  Saint  Omer,  Valenciennes, 
Tournay,  Ypres,  Bouchain,  Caffel,  &c.  and  agreed  to  reftore  to  Spain  only 
Charleroi,  Courtrai,  Oudenarde,  Athe,  Ghent,  and  Leonbourgh  ;  while  in  the 
north,  his  ally  the  king  of  Sweden  was  reinftated  in  thofe  dominions  of  which  he 
had  been  ftripped  by  the  joint  forces  of  Denmark  and  Germany. 

The  king  of  Spain  and  the  emperor  reluctantly  and  fucceffively  fubfcribed  to 
thefe  hard  conditions  ;  which  were  confidered  by  the  prince  of  Orange  with  equal 
difguft.  The  day  after  they  were  figned  he  attacked,  near  Moms,  and  gained 
lbme  advantage  over  Luxembourg,  who  refted  fecure  on  the  faith  of  the  treaty, 
and  concluded  the  war  nnilhed  ;  William  had  alfo  reafon  to  believe  the  peace  was 
figned,  though  not  formally  notified  ;  and  he  wantonly  Sacrificed  the  lives  of  ma- 
ny brave  men  on  both  fides,  who  fell  in  this  ftiarp  and  wrell  contefted  action. 

A.  D.  1679,  1683.]  The  tempeft  of  war  which  had  fo  long  agitated  Europe, 
was  fucceeded  by  four  years  of  peace.  Lewis,  whofe  reftlefs  ambition  was  ever 
awake,  diligently  employed  each  moment  in  preparations  for  future  conquefts ; 
even  the  treaty  that  he  had  fo  lately  figned  at  Nimeguen  could  not  fufpend  his  in- 
satiate thirft  for  dominion  ;  by  treachery  he  poflefied  himfelf  of  the  imperial  city 
of  Strafburgh  j  he  purchafed  Cafal  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  and  difporTeffed  the 
elector  Palatine  and  the  eleftor  of  Treves  of  the  lordfhips  of  Falkemburg,  Ger- 
mafheim,  and  Valdentz.  Ports  and  harbours  were  conftructed  at  Brefl  and  Tou- 
lon ;  the  docks  were  filled  with  fhips  of  war,  the  army  was  augmented,  and  the 
magazines  repleniihed ;  while  the  people,  enriched  by  arts  and  commerce,  wil- 
Kngly  fubmitted  to  new  imports,  and  cheerfully  acquiefced  under  their  burthens. 

A.  D.  1684,  1686.]  The  death  of  the  que,en  was  an  event  but  little  regarded 
by  Lewis,  \vho  already  felt  that  pafllon  for  madame  de  Maintenon,  which  accom- 
panied him  through  the  reft  of  his  life  ;  he  was  doubtlefs  impreffed  with  more 
real  concern  at  the  lofs  of  Colbert,  whofe  fkill  and  integrity  as  a  financier  had 
greatly  contributed  to  his  conquefts ;  that  minifter  expired  when  the  ambition  of 
the  king  had  juft  rekindled  the  flame  of  war;  on  pretences  the  moft  frivolous, 
Lewis  had  demanded  Aloft  of  the  Spaniards,  and  on  their  refufal  had  feized  on 
Luxemburgh  ;  the  indignation  of  Spain  had  compelled  her  to  an  open  declaration 
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of  war  againft  her  haughty  enemy  ;  but  her  own  weaknefs,  and  the  fituation  of 
the  other  powers  of  Europe,  compelled  her  tofign  at  Ratifbon  a  truce  for  twenty 
years,  which  left  Lewis  in  the  peaceable  poffeffion  of  Luxemburgh. 

With  equal  injuftice  that  monarch  had  bombarded  Genoa,  and  reduced  the  re- 
public to  fue  for  peace  in  the  moft  abject  manner,  for  having  ftipulated  to  build 
Ibme  gallies  for  the  Spaniards ;  but  greater  glory  accompanied  the  expedition 
againft  Algiers,  and  thofe  licentious  rovers,  after  beholding  the  greateft  part  of 
their  city  reduced  to  afhes,  fubmitted  to  releafe  feveral  hundreds  of  chriftian  cap- 
tives. Yet  vanity  or  intereft  were  the  fole  motives  that  actuated  the  fovereign  of 
France  ;  and  while  he  braved  the  fpiritual  cenfures  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and 
ftripped  that  fee  of  Avignon,  he  revoked  the  edicts  of  Nantz,  revived  the  perfe- 
cutions  againft  the  Proteftants,  and  drove  by  his  miftaken  policy  into  exile  above 
five  hundred  thoufand  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  induftrious  inhabitants  of  France. 

Lewis  difcovered  too  late  that  the  characters  of  a  conquerer  and  perfecutor 
are  incompitable ;  befides  weakening  his  own  kingdom  by  the  banilhment  of 
myriads,  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  refugees  had  inflamed  againft  him  all  the 
Proteftant  nations  of  Europe.  The  prince  of  Orange,  who  well  knew  how  to 
avail  himfelf  of  the  general  indignation,  had  by  his  intrigues  and  influence  form- 
ed a  league  at  Augfburg,  where  the  whole  empire  united  in  its  defence  againft 
the  French  monarch  ;  Spain  and  Holland  became  parties  in  the  fame  alliance  5 
the  acceffion  of  Savoy  was  afterwards  obtained  ;  Sweden  and  Denmark  feemed  to 
favour  the  fame  caufe. 

A.  D.  1688.]  The  knowledge  of  this  league  had  not  efcaped  the  vigilance  of 
the  king  of  France ;  and  to  anticipate  the  defigns  of  the  confederates,  he  had 
invaded  the  empire,  and  laid  fiege  to  Philiplburg  ;  but  his  intention  was  engrof- 
fed  by  the  affairs  of  England,  which  every  day  more  plainly  appointed  to  a  new 
revolution.  Charles  the  Second  had  expired  at  variance  with  his  parliament,  and 
defpifed  by  his  people.  His  brother  the  duke  of  York,  as  James  the  Second, 
fucceeded  to  the  throne  ;  the  misfortunes  of  his  father  ferved  not  to  reftrain 
the  ralh  zeal  and  blind  obedience  of  that  prince  for  the  church  of  Rome.  He 
openly  violated  the  laws  of  his  country,  he  endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  eftabliftted 
religion,  and  compelled  his  fubjects  to  feek  their  fafety  in  revolt,  and  to  call  to 
their  protection  the  prince  of  Orange. 

William,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  that  monarch  whom  he  was 
fummoned  to  oppofe,  liftened  with  pleafure  to  folicitations  which  were  at  once 
enforced  by  policy  and  religion  ;  he  diligently  collected  a  formidable  fleet,  levied 
additional  troops,  and  raifed  confiderable  turns  of  money  ;  but  Lewis's  envoy  at 
the  Hague  penetrated  into  the  real  obect  of  his  preparations,  and  informed  his 
mailer  of  his  difcovery.  The  king  of  France  immediately  conveyed  the  intelli- 
gence to  James  ;  and  at  the  fame  lime  he  offered  to  reinfore  the  Englifh  fleet  with 
a  French  fquadron,  to  fend  over  any  number  of  troops,  or  to  march  inio  the 
Netherlands  and  engage  the  Dutch  in   the  defence  of  their  own  country  5  but 
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thefe   propofals  were  rejected  by  the  king  of  England,  who  dreaded  to  increafe 
the  difaffe&ion  of  his   fubjects  by  fo  unpopular  an  alliance. 

At  length  the  prince  of  Orange  fet  fail,  and  after  encountering  a  violant  tem- 
ped at  fea,  landed  at  Torbay  on  the  coaft  of  Devonfhire ;  he  was  joined  by  the 
principal  nobility  of  the  ifland,  and  the  integrity  of  hi?  enterprife  was  fortified 
by  the  appearance  of  the  princefs  Anne,  the  other  daughter  of  James ;  that  un- 
fortunate prince,  defert.ed  by  his  fubjecls,  his  favourites,  and  his  children,  yield- 
ed to  the  torrent,  abdicated  the  throne,  and  fought  (belter  with  his  infant  fon  and 
queen  in  France  ;  Lewis  received  the  royal  fugitives  with  every  mark  of  refped 
and  affurance  of  fupport ;  while  the  gratitude  of  the  Englifh  placed  their  crown 
on  the  head  of  the  prince  of  Orange ;  and  that  monarch,  as  William  the  Third, 
prepared  to  aflert   his  own  dignity,    and  to  vindicate  the  liberties   of  Europe. 

A.  D.  1688,  1689.I  England  and  Holland,  the  two  great  maritime  powers 
of  Europe,  the  empire  and  Spain,  with  the  greatefl  part  of  Italy,  were  now 
united  againfl;  France  ;  but  her  monarch  (till  confided  in  his  former  fortune,  and 
his  enemies  acknowledged  his  preparations  were  worthy  of  the  important  con- 
teft.  Philipfburg  was  taken ;  Monheim,  Frankendal,  Spires,  Worms,  and  Op- 
penheim,  furrendered ;  and  the  fruitful  country  of  the  palatinate  was,  at  the 
unrelenting  voice  of  Lewis,  configned  to  deftruclion  ;  her  towns  were  reduced 
to  afhes,  her  fertile  fields  became  a  deferet,  and  the  wretched  people,  driven 
from  their  habitations  by  the  fury  of  the  flames  and  the  brutality  of  the  foldiers^ 
were  left  to  perifh  by  famine  and  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon  ;  fuch  were  the 
means  by  which  the  king  of  France  endeavoured  to  intimidate  his  enemies  and 
proteft  his  frontier;  yet  the  former  were  rather  exafperated  than  vanquifhed  ; 
and  the  imperial  armies,  under  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  refumed  their  courage, 
and  covered  the  important  cities  of  Bonn  and  Mentz. 

A.  D.  1689,  1690-]  But  the  grand  object  of  Lewis  was  to  reftore  to  his 
dominions  the  fugitive  James ;  that  unhappy  prince  had  ftill  a  ftrong  party  in 
Ireland  :  and  the  friendfhip  of  France  liberally  furnilhed  him  with  arms  and  am- 
munition of  every  kind  ;  a  considerable  fleet  was  fitted  out  to  fecond  his  efforts, 
and  in  its  courfe  encountered  the  fquadron  of  England  and  Holland  in  an  in- 
decifive  engagement ;  he  was  received  into  Limeric,  and  his  firfl  fuccefs  exceeded 
his  mod  fanguine  expectations  ;  but  his  career  was  checked  by  the  fkill  of  the: 
duke  of  Schomberg;-  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  he  was  vanquished  by  the 
iuperior  fortune  and  genius  of  William.  James  himfelf  abandoned  the  day  with 
a  precipitation  unworthy  of  the  crown  he  afpired  to,  and  haftily  returned  to 
France ;  while  his  fuccefsful  rival,  by  his  valour  and  conduft,  extorted  the 
applaufe  of  his  enemies,  and  eftablilhed  his  tottering  throne ;  a  defultory  war 
was  maintained  for  fome  time  after  the  flight  of  James,  till  Ireland  gradually 
withdrew  from  the  fupport  of  a  prince  who  had  deferted  her,  and  fubmitted  to- 
the  authority  of  William. 
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In  Flanders  the  marefchal  d'Humieres  was  defeated  by  the  prince  of  Waldeck, 
and  Lewis,  to  retrieve  thi>  difafter,  again  entrufted  his  forces  in  the  Nether- 
lands to  the  marefchal  duke  of  Luxemburg.  In  the  plains  of  Fleurus,  near 
Charleroi,  that  general  avenged  the  injured  glory  of  his  country  ;  the  prince  of 
"Waldeck  was  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  fix  thoufand  killed  and  eight  thoufand 
taken  prifoners;  yet  the  victor  acknowledged  the  gallantry  of  the  vanquished — 
"  Prince  Waldeck,"  faid  he,  "  ought  always  to  remember  the  French  cavalry, 
"  and  I  {hall  never  forget  the  Dutch  infantry." 

A.  D-  169 1.3  In  the  enfuing  campaign  Lewis  himfelf  was  prefent  at  the  fiege 
of  Mons  ;  and  retired,  after  the  furrender  of  that  city  to  Verfailles  ;  while 
William,  who  had  haftened  from  Ireland  to  oppofe  marefchal  Luxemburg,  con- 
cluded the  campaign  finiflied,  and  repaired  to  the  Hague ;  the  marefchal  em- 
braced the  moment  of  his  abfence,  and  by  a  forced  march  furprifed  and  routed 
the  rear  of  the  confederates  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Waldeck. 

On  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  and  in  Spain,  a  feeble  and  defultory  war  was 
carried  on  with  various  fuccefs ;  but  in  Piedmont,  Victor  Amedeus,  duke  of 
Savoy,  a  prince  brave,  penetrating,  and  active,  was  oppofed  by  the  marefchal 
Catinat,  who  had  relinquished  the  early  ftudy  of  the  law  for  the  more  glorious 
profeflion  of  arms  ;  and  who  amidft  camps  cultivated  the  maxims  of  philofophy. 
At  Saluces  he  triumphed  over  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  a  bloody  and  obftinate  en- 
counter; and  the  conqueror  foon  reduced  to  the  authority  of  Lewis  the  greateft 
part  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont. 

A.  D.  1692.]  In  two  engagements  the  fleet  of  France  had  at  lead  maintained 
an  equality  with  thofe  of  England  and  Holland  ;  and  Lewis,  ftill  anxious  to 
reftore  the  fhattered  fortunes  of  James,  determined  to  hazard  a  general  action, 
and,  if  victorious,  to  invade  England.  The  hoftile  fleets- met  in  the  channel  near 
Cape  la  Hogue,  and  Tourville,  the  French  admiral,  obeyed  the  orders  of  his 
fovereign  ;  but  the  fuperior  numbers  of  the  confederates  foon  decided  the  fate  of 
the  day-  The  French  admiral's  own  fhip,  with  twenty  more  of  the  largeft 
veflels  of  his  fleet,  were  deftroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  victors  ;  and  James,  with 
a  figh  of  defpair,  beheld  from  a  neighbouring  eminence,  the  gloomy  rlame  which 
for  ever  blafted  the  fond  expectations  he  had  nourilhed. 

A.  D-  16Q3.]  But  on  land  Lewis  ftill  maintained  his  fuperiority ;  Namnr, 
the  ftrongelt  fortrefs  of  the  Netherlands,  was  reduced  even  in  the  fight  of  Wil- 
liam— and  though  the  activity  and  vigilance  of  that  monarch  furprifed  the  French 
camp  at  Steenkirk,  yet  the  battle  was  reftored  by  the  abilities  of  Luxemburg, 
and  the  kindred  valour  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  ;  and  the  king  of  England, 
after  the  molt  daring  efforts,  was  indignantly  compelled  to  give  the  fignal  of 
retreat.  The  next  year  he  ftill  experienced  a  more  decifive  defeat,  at  Lamhn 
the  army  of  the  confederates  was  broken  with  the  lofs  of  eighc  thoufand  men  ; 
Huy   and   Charleroi   were  the  prey   of   the   victors  ;   while   Lewis  repaired    by 
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Induftry   his  late    difafters  at  fea,  and  once  more  difputed  the  fovereignty  of  that 
element. 

A.  D.  1694,  169  v]  Huy  was  recovered  in  the  enfuihg  campaign  by  William — 
and'  Luxemburgh,  who  had  fo  often  triumphed  over  that  monarch,  foon  after 
found  from  difeafe  that  death  which  he  had  in  vain  courted  in  fields  of  battle  ; 
the  duke  of  Savoy  eluded  the  vigilance  of  Catinat,  penetrated  into  Dauphine, 
and  retaliated  the  miferies  of  the  palatinate — While  France  appeared  the  object 
of  envy  to  neighbouring  ftates,  her  diftrefs  each  day  encreafed  with  the  number 
of  her  victories  ;  her  provinces  were  depopulated  to  recruit  her  fleet  and  armies  ; 
the  ravages  of  war  were  attended  by  thofe  of  famine  ;  and  amidft  his  glories 
the  monarch  has  been  heard  frequently  to  figh  for  peace.  The  king  of  Eng-- 
land,  animated  by  the  death  of  Luxemburgh,  had  inverted  Narnur — and  though 
that  city  was  obftinately  defended  by  the  marefchal  Boufflers,  it  was  obliged  to 
capitulate  in  the  fight  of  the  French  army  commanded  by  Villeroi,  who  could 
only  gratify  his  refentment  by  the  unprofitable  bombardment  of  Bruffels. 

A.  D.  1696.]  To  diminifh  the  numbers  of  his  enemies,  the  king  of  France 
opened  a  negociation  with  the  duke  of  Savoy — and  Amadeus  was  eafily  induced 
to  prefer  his  intereft  to  the  faith  he  had  pledged  his  allies.  He  received  again 
his  dominions  with  four  millions  of  livres  to  repair  the  damages  they  had  fuf- 
tained  ;  Lewis  at  the  fame  time  engaged  to  him  his  conftant  protection,  and 
promifed  his  fecond  fon,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  the  princefs  of  Savoy — 
Though  this  treaty  fecured  France  on  the  fide  of  Italy,  yet  her  coafts  were 
continually  alarmed  and  afflicted  by  the  defcents  of  the  Englifh,  and  Lewis  be- 
held with  concern  that  people  again  refume  their  naval  fuperiority. 

A.  D.  i6gy-'j  In  Flanders  the  marefchal  Catinat  reduced  Athe- — in  Spain 
the  duke  of  Vendofme,  grandfon  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  gained  a  glorious  victory; 
he  inverted  Barcelona,  and  the  prince  of  Heffe  Darmftadt,  who  defended  that 
city  with  a  garrifon  of  ten  thoufand  men,  was,  after  a  gallant  refiflance,  com- 
pelled to  capitulate ;  in  America,  Pointis,  with  a  French  fquadron,  furprifed 
Carthagena  ;  and  the  lofs  fuftained  by  Spain  in  the  plunder  of  that  place  was 
eftimated  at  thirty  millions  of  livres — on  the  other  hand,  Lewis  in  vain  attempted 
to  fix  the  crown  of  Poland  on  the  head  of  the  prince  of  Conti,  who  was  con- 
rtrained  to  abandon  the  field  to  his  fuccefsful  competitor  Auguftus,  elector  of 
Saxony. 

Each  party  at  length  fincerely  inclined  to  peace ;  the  empire  and  Spain  were 
weary  of  a  war  which  had  been  attended  only  with  misfortunes  ;  the  parliament 
of  England  had  long  murmured  at  the  heavy  and  encreafing  expence;  and  Hoi- 
land,  though  more  devoted  to  the  inclinations  of  William,  regretted  her  trade 
intercepted,  and  her  moft  fruitful  provinces  laid  wafte.  Lewis  himfelf  could 
not  be  entirely  indifferent  to  the  tears  and  miferies  of  his  fubjects ;  the  rigouT 
<of  the  feafon  had  combined  with  the  rage  of  the  enemy,  and  the  kingdom. 
Vol.  III.  4  -H 
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lately  fo  fertile,  prefented  to  the  eye  a  dreary  and  barren  profpe£t.  Under  thefe 
circurnftances,  the  mediation  of  Charles  the  Eleventh,  king  of  Sweden,  was  ac- 
cepted ;  and  the  caftle  of  Ryfwick,  near  the  Hague,  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
fcene  of  negociation. 

The  king  of  France  reflrored  to  the  Spaniards  all  thofe  places  that  he  had 
taken  from  them,  and  the  conquefts  that  he  had  made  in  Flanders  during  the 
laft  war,  as  Luxemburgh,  Mons,  Athe,  and  Courtrai.  He  acknowledged  Wil- 
liam the  Third  as  lawful  king  of  England,  whom  he  had  hitherto  treated  as 
an  ufurper.  '  To  the  empire  he  relinquifhed  Fribourg,  Brifae,  Kheil,  and 
Philiplbourg  ;  and  even  fubmitted  to  deftroy  the  fortifications  of  Strafburg  on 
the  Rhine  ;  Fort  Lewis,  and  Traerbach,  works  on  which  the  great  Vauban  had 
exhaufted  his  art,  and  the  king  his  treafure,  Lorrain,  Treves,  and  the  Palitinate, 
were  refigned  to  their  refpective  princes ,  and  France,  after  a  long  and  bloody 
war,  in  which  her  victories  can  only  be  numbered  by  her  campaigns,  confented  to 
a  peace,  which  could  fcarce  have  been  expe&ed  from  her,  if  humbled  by  re- 
peated defeats. 

The  ministers  who  had  figned  the  treaty,  on  their  return  to  the  capital  were 
purfued  with  reproach  and  ridicule ;  they  were  execrated  as  traitors  to  their 
country  by  the  unthinking  multitude,  who  had  lately  clamoured  againft  the 
profecution  of  the  war  j  the  policy  and  judgement  of  Lewis  were  generally 
arraigned  ;  but  that  monarch,  in  the  late  negociation,  harboured  a  defign  beyond 
the  views  of  the  vulgar  ;  the  health  of  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain  daily  de- 
clined ;  and  the  king  of  France  revolved  in  fecret  his  pretenfions  to  that  fuc- 
ceffion,  which  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  he  had  folemnly  renounced- 

The  dawning  luftre  of  Lewis  had  been  obfcured  by  the  power  and  afcendancy 
of  his  imperious  miniiler;  on  the  death  of  Mazarin,  he  emerged  from  that 
abject  ftate  of  vafialage,  and  awed  and  aftonilhed  Europe  by  the  blaze  of  his 
meridian  glory,  but  a  dark  cloud  hung  over  his  fetting  fun  ;  and  he  furvived  to 
behold,  in  the  evening  of  life,  the  delertion  of  his  allies  and  the  triumph  of  his 
enemies ;  his  cities  rafed,  his  people  Slaughtered,  and  his  children  prematurely 
buried  in  the  grave- 

A.  Di  169S.J  The  peace  of  Ryfwick  was  fucceeded  by  new  negociations  ; 
the  pretenfions  of  the  king  of  France  to  the  Spanifh  fucceffion  were  not  veiled 
from  the  penetrating  eye  of  William  the  Third ;  Lewis,  fenfible  that  the  em- 
peror urged  the  fame  claims  of  confanguinily,  though  priority  of  birth  fortified 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  confcious  from  late  experience  that  his  own  flrength 
was  not  able  to  contend  with  the  united  power  of  Europe,  opened  by  his 
minifter  a  new  project  to  the  king  of  England.  William  entered  into  it  with 
alacrity ;  and  the  celebrated  treaty  of  partition  was  concluded,  which  divided 
the  dominions  of  Spain  during  the  life  of  her  fovereign.  To  the  young  prince 
of  Bavaria  were  affigned  Spain  and  the  Eaft-Indies  ;  to  the  dauphin,  fon  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  province  of  Guipufcoa  j  and  to 
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the  archduke  Charles,  the  fecond  fon  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  only  the  duchy 
of  Milan. 

A.  D.  1699,  1700]  Even  the  feeble  and  languid  foul  of  Charles  was  aroufed 
by  this  daring  infult ;  he  heard  with  indignation  in  what  manner  his  monarchy 
had  been  diftributed  ;  and  to  preferve  it  entire  he  figned  his  will,  and  bequeathed 
the  whole  of  his  ample  dominions  to  the  prince  of  Bavaria  ;  the  fudden  death 
of  that  prince  not  only  difconcerted  the  defigns  of  Charles,  but  even  thofe  of 
Lewis  and  William  ;  the  two  latter  monarchs  figned,  however,  a  new  treaty 
of  partition,  by  which  Spain  and  the  Eaft-Indies  were  transferred  to  the  arch- 
duke Charles,  and  Milan  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain.  To  this  treaty  the  emperor 
Leopold,  who  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hope  of  the  whole  fucceflion,  refufed 
to  accede. 

A.  D.  1700.]  But  it  was  only  the  dread  of  alarming  the  united  fears  of 
Europe,  which  had  prevailed  on  Lewis  to  fubfcribe  conditions  fo  inadequate  to 
his  infatiate  ambition  ;  he  ftill  waited  in  anxious  fufpence  the  death  of  Charles, 
and  the  bed  of  that  expiring  monarch  was  befieged  by  the  intrigues  and  factions 
of  the  rival  houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon ;  but  the  intractable  haughtinefs  of 
the  former  had  difgufted  the  minifters  of  Spain ;  and  they  prevailed  on  their 
monarch  to  fign  a  new  will,  which  blafted  the  hopes  of  Leopold,  and  preferved 
the  Spanifh  monarchy  entire ;  expreffing  his  indignation  at  the  late  injurious  con- 
duct of  Lewis,  Charles  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  grand- 
fon  to  the  king  of  France,  and  foon  after  expired. 

The  treaty  of  partition  augmented  the  power  and  dominions  of  France ;  the 
will  of  Charles  aggrandifed  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  ;  Lewis  preferred  the  elevation 
of  his  family  to  the  interefts  of  the  ftate,  and  accepted  for  his  grandfon  the  royal 
fortune  that  was  bequeathed  him  ;  at  the  fame  time  he  endeavoured  to  juftify  to 
his  allies  the  infraction  of  the  partition  treaty,  by  obferving  that  he  had  only  de- 
parted from  the  words,  and  ftill  adhered  to  the  fpirit  of  it,  which  was  to  preferve 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

But  none  felt  their  difappointment  more  deeply  than  the  emperor  Leopold,  and 
William  king  of  England.  The  former  beheld  Spain,  and  her  dependencies,  for 
ever  feparated  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ■,  yet  his  weaknefs  confined  him  to  inef- 
fectual remonfirances  ;  the  latter,  though  fecure  of  the  affection  of  the  united 
provinces,  was  regarded  with  jealoufy  by  the  Englifh  parliament ;  and  he  found 
that  people  averfe  to  encreafe  their  debt,  and  facrifice  their  trade,  to  gratify  his 
enmity  to  Lewis  by  a  new  war,  in  which  they  confidered  themfelves  but  little  in- 
terefted. 

Philip  the  Fifth  was  formally  acknowledged  by  the  king  of  England  and  the 
ftates  of  Holland ;  he  was  fupported  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  from  Gibraltar  to  Antwerp,  and  from  the  Danube  to  Naples,  Lewis 
beheld  the  power  and  influence  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  extended  ;  he  was  elated 
with  the  boundlefs  profpect  before  him,  and  Ids  prefumption precipitated  him  into 
two  errors,  the  fource  of  all  his  future  calamities. 
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A.  D.  1701.J     While  Leopold  {till "hefuated  whether  to  acknowledge  or  op- 
pofe  the  elevation  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  he  was  aroufed  by  a  new  proof  of  the  ini- 
tiate difpofition  of  Lewis.     That  monarch  prevailed   on  the  duke  of  Mantua  to 
admit  a  garrifon  into  his  capital,  and  all  Italy  trembled  for  her  liberties ;   the  em- 
peror immediately  prepared  to  affert  the  freedom  of  Europe  by  the  fword  ;  his  ar- 
my was  entrulted  to  the  command  of  prince  Eugene,  fon  to  the  count  of  Soiffons. 
This  general,  who  afterwards  became  fo  dangerous  an  adverfary   to  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  had  afpired  to  military  honours  in  his  native  country  ;  but  his  requeii: 
cf  a  regiment  had  been  rejected  by  the  king,  and  the  indignant  prince  for  ever  re- 
nounced the  fervice  of  France,  and   fought   glory  under   the  imperial  itandard  ; 
his  refentment  was  the  fubject  of  derifion  at  Paris,  but  he  foon  diftinguiflied  his 
martial  genius  in  fuccenive  victories  againft  the  Turks,  and  was  now  fummoned  to 
avenge  the  wrongs   of  Italy  and  his  owninfults.     He  entered  that  country  with 
thirty  thoufand  men,  and  full  powers  to  act  according  to  his   own  difcretion  ;  he 
forced  the  poll  of  Carpi  -,   reduced  marefchal  Catinat  to  aft  upon  the  defenfive  ; 
and  overwhelmed  the  country  between  the  Adige  and  the  Adda  ;  Villeroi,  the  fa- 
vourite of  Lewis,  was  fent  to  affume  the   command  over  Catinat,  and  difgulted 
by  his  arrogance  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  he  compelled  his  reluctant  colleagues  to  at- 
tack prince  Eugene  ;  in  the  ftrong  poft  of  Chiari,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oglio,  his 
temerity  was   chaflifed  by  a  fevere  and  bloody  defeat ;  and  five  thoufand  of  the 
braveft  troops  of  France  periihed  on  that  difaftrous  day. 

While  the  flames  of  war  were  kindled  in  Italy,  James,  the  abdicated  monarch 
of  England,  clofed  at  Saint  Germain's  his  unfortunate  and  inglorious  life.  The 
tears  and  importunities  of  madame  de  Maintenon  prevailed  over  the  counfels 
of  his  moil  experienced  minifters,  and  Lewis,  though  he  had  acknowledged  Wil- 
liam's title  by  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  now  proclaimed  the  fon  of  the  deceafed 
prince  as  James  the  Third.  The  enmity  of  William  was  itimulated  by  this  wan- 
ton infult ;  England,  that  had  hitherto  regarded  war  with  averfion,  partook  in  the 
indignation  of  her  fovereign,  and  prepared  to  vindicate  by  arms  her  own  choice. 
The  difcernment  of  William  improved  the  honourable  enthufiafm  ;  he  concerted 
the  triple  alliance  between  the  empire,  the  united  provinces,  and  England,  and 
haftened,  by  his  prefence  and  diligence,  their  formidable  preparations. 

A.  D.  1702.]  But  thefe  inceffant  efforts  exhaufted  a  frame  naturally  weak 
and  delicate  ;  a  fall  from  his  horfe  quickened  the  progrefs  of  difeafe,  and  in  the 
fifty-fecond  year  of  his  age  he  yielded  up  his  throne  and  life.  The  former  was 
immediately  filled  by  Anne,  the  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  James,  and  who 
had  married  the  prince  of  Denmark  ;  and  the  new  queen  difpatched  the  earl  of 
Marlborough  to  the  Hague,  to  affure  her  allies  that  me  would  adopt  and  fupport 
the  engagements  of  her  predecerTor. 

That  nobleman  was  foon  after  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  allied  army, 
and  difplayed  that  military  lkill  which  he  acquired  under  the  marefchal  Turennc  ; 
Boufflers,  to  whom  Lewis  had  entrulted  his  grandlbn  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to 
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train  to  war,  was  confounded  by  the  rapid  and  complicated  movements  of  his  ad- 
verfary.  He  evacuated  Guelderland,  retired  under  the  walls  of  Liege,  and  final- 
ly fought  fhelter  in  Brabant ;  while  Venlo,  Ruremonde,  and  Liege,  were  fuc- 
ceffively  reduced  by  Marlborough. 

In  Italy,  prince  Eugene,  by  a  daring  and  well- concerted  march,  had  furprifed 
Cremona,  and  taken  marefchal  Villeroi  prifoner ;  after  an  obftinate  conflict  he 
was  expelled  again  the  town,  fuifered  fome  lofs  at  Santa  Vittoria,  and  in  the  battle 
of  Luzara  was  encountered  by  the  duke  of  Vendofme ;  that  prince,  in  whom 
martial  activity  and  indolence  were  wonderfully  blended,  was  diftinguilhed  by  ta- 
lents worthy  the  grandfon  of  Henry  the  Fourth  ;  and  though  in  the  battle  of  Lu- 
zara the  lofs  on  both  fides  was  nearly  equal,  yet  Vendofme  claimed  the  advan- 
tage, and  maintained  it  by  the  reduction  of  Luzara  and  Guaftal'a. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  a  more  decifive  victory  was  obtained  over  prince 
Lewis  of  Baden  by  the  marefchal  Villars  ;  and  foon  after  in  the  plains  of  Hoch- 
ftet,  in  concert  with  the  elector  of  B  varia,  he  charged  and  routed  the  imperial 
general  count  Styrum ;  three  thoufand  of  the  imperialifts  were  left  dead  on  the 
field,  four  thoufand  were  taken  prifoners  with  their  cannon  and  baggage  ;  while 
marefchal  Tallard,  near  Spires,  engaged  and   defeated  the  prince  of  Hefle. 

In  the  midft  of  this  fuccefs  France  was  alarmed  by  the  defertion  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  who  obtained  from  the  emperor  the  promife  of  Montferrat,  Mantua, 
Valencia,  and  the  countries  between  the  Po  and  the  Tanaro.  At  the  fame  time 
the  enemies  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  were  increafed  by  the  declaration  of  Peter 
the  Second  of  Portugal,  who  acknowledged  the  archduke  Charles  as  fovereign 
of  Spain. 

A.  D.  1703,  1704.]  The  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  increafe  of  dignity 
and  the  applaufe  of  his  country,  had  returned  to  Flanders,  poffefted  himfelf  of 
Bonn,  the  refidence  of  the  elector  of  Cologn,  retaken  Huy  and  Limbourg,  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Lower  Rhine ;  marefchal  Villeroi,  redeemed  from 
captivity,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  check  his  progrefs,  and  was  foon  after  deceived 
by  his  maflerly  addrefs.  To  fuccour  the  emperor,  oppreffed  by  the  joint  forces 
of  France  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  Marlborough  rapidly  marched  into  the 
heart  of  Germany,  and  traverfing  the  Rhine,  the  Maine,  and  the  Necker,  was 
met  at  Mindelfheim  by  prince  Eugene,  who  had  quitted  Italy,  toaffume  the  com- 
mand of  the  imperialifts  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

Villars  had  been  recalled  to  wage  an  inglorious  war  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Cevennes  againft  the  unhappy  Proteftants,  whom  the  perfecution  of  Lewis  had 
forced  into  revolt,  and  the  glory  of  France  was  entrufted  to  marefchal  Tallard  : 
the  lines  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  near  Donawert,  had  been  forced  by  Marlbo- 
rough with  confiderable  lofs  ;  but  the  appearance  of  Tallard  infpired  that, prince 
with  frefh  confidence ;  it  was  determined  to  rifk  the  fate  of  the  war  on  a  decifive 
battle,  and  the  French  and  Bavarians  with  fuperior  numbers  advanced  -to  attack 
die  confederates,  who  effected  a  j  unction  with  the  prince  of  Baden ;  but  the 
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plains  of  Hochftet,  which  had  fo  lately  witneffed  the  triumph  of  Villars,  were 
rendered  memorable  by  the  defeat  of  Tallard.  That  general  was  vanquifhed  by 
the  fuperior  fkill  of  his  adverfary ;  he  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  with  fourteen 
thoufand  of  the  braveft  troops  of  France  ;  twelve  thoufand  perifhed  by  the  fword, 
or  were  precipitated  into  the  rapid  ftream  of  the  Danube  ;  and  of  an  army  of 
fixty  thoufand  men,  fcarce  twenty  thoufand  could  be  colleQed  from  its  broken 
remains. 

A.  D.  1704,  1 705. j  The  battle  of  Hochftet,  better  known  in  England  bv 
the  name  of  Blenheim,  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  the  victors  the  electorate  of 
Bavaria;  and  Lewis  once  more  fummoned  the  marefchal  Villars  to  the  fcene  of  his 
former  glory  ;  an  accommodation  had  reftored  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cevennes 
to  their  allegiance ;  and  the  conduft  of  Villars  proved  him  an  adverfary  worthy 
of  Marlborough.  He  occupied  a  ftrong  camp,  remained  on  the  defenfive,  and 
by  his  prudent  meafures  compelled  the  duke  to  relinquifh  his  defign  of  penetrat- 
ing into  France  by  the  courfe  of  the  Mofelle. 

The  Hates,  anxious  for  their  frontier,  foon  prevailed  on  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough to  return  to  Flanders ;  and  Villeroi,  who  had  taken  Huy,  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  befiege  Liege,  abandoned  the  enterprife  on  the  intelligence  of  his  approach. 
Huy  was  again  compelled  to  furrender  to  the  confederates  ;  and  the  lines  of  Ville- 
roi were  immediately  after  forced-  That  general  crofted  the  Geete  and  Dyle  with 
precipitation ;  but  the  ftrong  ground  he  judicioufly  occupied  prevented  the  allies 
from  improving  their  advantage,  and  he  fhortly  after  reftored  his  reputation  by 
the  reduftion  of  Dieft. 

The  numerous  armies  of  the  empire  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  were  baffled  by 
the  fkill  of  Villars  ;  and  in  Italy  the  duke  of  Vendofme  inceffantly  preffed  prince 
Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  fought  the  bloody  but  indecifive  battle  of  Caffa- 
no,  gained  that  of  Caffinato,  and  even  menaced  Turin  with  the  horrors  of  a 
fiege.  But  in  Spain,  the  allies,  who  had  proclaimed  the  archduke  Charles,  king, 
obtained  the  moft  rapid  and  fplendid  advantages ;  the  earl  of  Peterborough  pof- 
feffed  himfelf  of  Barcelona  ;  all  Catalonia  ranged  itfelf  under  the  banners  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  ;  while  Gibraltar,  which  the  year  before  had  been  wrefted  by 
the  Englifh  from  Philip,  fecure  in  her  native  ftrength,  defied  the  vain  and  feeble 
efforts  of  the  marefchal  de  Teffe. 

Lewis  had  reaped  fome  fatisfa&ion  from  the  gallantry  of  his  natural  fon,  the 
count  of  Touloufe,  who,  with  the  French  fleet,  engaged,  with  honour  and  with- 
out lofs,  that  of  England — But  this  was  the  laft  effort  of  marine  greatnefs  ;  the 
numerous  enierprifes  of  the  king  had  exhaufted  his  treafures,  and  his  navy  was 
gradually  fuftered  to  fink  into  that  ftate  of  infignificance  from  whence  he  had 
raifed  it.  Even  the  death  of  the  emperor  abated  not  the  ardour  of  the  confede- 
rates, and  his  fon   Jofeph  fucceeded  to  his  throne  and  defigns. 

A.  D.  1706.]  The  campaign  in  Flanders  opened  with  events  the  moft  dif- 
aftrous.     The  command  there  was  ftill  entrufted  to  the  marefchal  Villeroi ;  and 
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that  general,  impatient  of  glory,  yet  unendowed  with  talents  to  acquire  it,  re- 
jected the  advice  of  his  officers,  and  determined  to  hazard  a  decifive  engage- 
ment againft  the  allies.  Near  the  village  of  Ramillies,  France  was  vanquished 
by  the  injudicious  difpofition  of  her  own,  and  the  confummate  fkill  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  commander.  In  the  action  and  purfuit  twenty  thoufand  men  were  flaughter- 
ed  or  taken  prifoners ;  Antwerp,  Bruffels,  Oftend,  Menin,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  Spanifli  Flanders  were  the  prey  of  the  victor  ;  the  court  of  Lewis  was 
filled  with  confternation;  but  the  monarch  himfelf  (till  preferved  his  magnanimity; 
inftead  of  reproaching,  he  endeavoured  to  confole  the  unfortunate  Villeroi,  and 
to  his  expreffions  of  concern,  replied,  "  People  at  our  time  of  life,  monfieur 
"  marefchal,  are  not  fortunate." 

The  flattering  profpect  in  Italy  ftill  promifed  to  repair  the  difarters  of  Flanders; 
Turin  there  was  inverted  by  marefchal  Feuillade ;  and  the  fiege  was  covered  by 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  nephew  of  Lewis,  but  whofe  authority  was  controlled 
by  the  fuperior  but  fecret  powers  of  marefchal  Marfin-  The  city  was  already 
reduced  to  the  laft  diftrefs,  when  the  befiegers  were  alarmed  by  the  rapid  ap- 
proach of  prince  Eugene.  In  a  long  and  painful  march  that  celebrated  com- 
mander had  pierced  the  moft  difficult  defiles,  had  traverfed  the  rapid  ftreams  of 
the  Adige  and  the  Po,  and  effecting  a  junction  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  now 
preffed  forwards  to  the  relief  of  the  defponding  capital.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
would  have  quitted  his  lines  to  have  met  and  encountered  the  enemy ;  this  bold 
but  prudent  propofal  was  over-ruled  by  marefchal  Marfin  ;  the  French  awaited 
the  attack  in  their  entrenchments ;  but  their  confidence  was  extinguifhed  by  the 
diffenfions  of  their  generals  ;  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  charged  with 
rival  ardour,  and  in  lefs  than  two  hours  their  efforts  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  wounded  ;  marefchal  Marfin  killed ;  the 
fcattered  remnant  of  the  vanquiflied  troops  directed  their  hafty  and  trembling 
fteps  towards  Pignerol ;  and  by  the  fate  of  one  day  the  duchies  of  Milan,  Man- 
tua, and  Piedmont,  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  were  torn  from  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon. 

An  advantage  obtained  by  the  French  in  Mantua  over  the  prince  of  Heffe,. 
could  but  ill  compenfate  the  difaftrous  battle  of  Turin.     The  courtiers  of  Lewis 
flood  aghaft  at  the  intelligence,  and  madame  de  Maintenon  alone  ventured  to 
inform  him  that  all  Italy  was  occupied  by  his  enemies.     His  grandfon  Philip 
had  been  compelled  to  abandon  precipitately  the  fiege  of  Barcelona;  Charles  had- 
entered  in  triumph,  and  been  proclaimed  in  Madrid.     But  that  prince  fuffered  5 
the  moment  of  enterprife  to  elapfe ;  and  was  in  his  turn  reduced  to  evacuate  the 
capital,  and  fly  before  the  arms  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  natural  fon  to  James 
the  Second  of  England- 

A.  D.  1707.]  Lewis,  humbled  by  repeated  defeate,  fued  in  vain  for  peace; 
the  allies  elated  by  their  victories,  determined  to  purfue  their  advantages,  and 
rejected  his  proposals — Yet  the  war  in  Flanders  was  continued  this  campaign  with 
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little  effecr. ;  the  duke  of  Vendome,  who  commanded  the  French,  remained  upon 
the  defenfive ;  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  difpatched  into  Saxony  to 
penetrate  into  the  intentions,  and  concilitate  the  friendfhip  of  Charles  the  Twelfth 
king  of  Sweden.  That  monarch,  young  and  warlike,  and  ambitious  of  the  fame 
of  a  conqueror,  had  already  fpread  his  renown  through  the  north.  He  had 
prefcribed  laws  to  Denmark  :  he  had  defeated  the  Mufcovites,  a  people  fcarce 
known  in  Europe,  and  juft  emerging  from  barbarifm;  and  had  purfued  with 
implacable  enmity,  Auguftus  king  of  Poland  into  his  hereditary  dominions  of 
Saxony.  The  confederates  trembled  left  he  mould  turn  his  victorious  arms 
againft  the  empire ;  but  Marlborough  was  equally  fuccefsful  in  the  cabinet  as  the 
field;  he  gained  the  minifters  of  Charles;  and  that  monarch  foon  after  repaffed 
the  Oder,  and  directed  his  march  towards  Mufcovy  in  fearch  of  barren  laurels. 

In  Spain  the  duke  of  Berwick  triumphed  at  Almanza  over  the  forces  of  the 
confederates,  and  reftored  the  finking  fortunes  of  Philip — In  Germany  marefchal 
Villars  pafled  the  Rhine,  prefled  the  Imperialifts,  and  even  penetrated  to  the  Da- 
nube— Yet  he  was  prevented  from  improving  his  advantage  by  the  recall  of  a 
confiderable  part  of  his  army  to  the  defence  of  France  itfelf,  which  was  now 
attacked  within  its  limits-  The  duke  of  Savoy  and  prince  Eugene  had  forced 
the  paffage  of  the  river  Var,  advanced  along  the  coaft  of  Provence,  and  en- 
camped under  the  walls  of  Toulon — But  the  tardy  motions  of  the  Germans,  who 
were  to  have  joined  them,  and  the  activity  of  France,  compelled  them  to  aban- 
don the  enterprife  ;  and  they  retired,  after  having  bombarded  the  town,  and 
convinced  Lewis  that  his  native  dominions  were  not  invulnerable. 

A.  D.  1708.]  The  tranfient  fuccefs  of  the  laft  campaign  revived  the  fpirits 
of  the  king  of  France ;  he  determined  to  make  one  more  exertion  in  favour  of 
■the  exiled  branch  of  Stuart — Seventy  tranfports,  with  fix  thoufand  troops,  con- 
voyed by  eight  men  of  war,  failed  from  Dunkirk;  but  the  coafts  of  Britain  were 
protected  by  her  numerous  fleet ;  the  vigilance  of  her  officers  were  already 
alarmed  ;  the  adherents  of  James  were  fecured  and  difarmed  ;  and  the,  French, 
after  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  land  in  Scotland,  efteemed  themfelves  happy  in  fafely 
regaining  Dunkirk. 

Flanders  at  firft  promifed  a  fairer  harveft  ;  and  the  forces  of  France,  com- 
manded by  Vendome,  were  animated  by  the  prefence  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
.eldeft  fon  of  the  dauphin.  The  inhabitants  of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  corrupted  by 
l'he  gold  of  Lewis,  opened  their  gates — But  the  hopes  of  the  French  were  blafted 
by  the  approach  of  Marlborough  ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheld  they  were  at- 
tacked by  that  general,  who  had  effected  a  junclion  with  prince  Eugene  ;  the 
battle  of  Oudenarde  was  long  obftinate  and  bloody  ;  night  parted  the  combat- 
ants ;  the  French  were  rather  preffed  than  vanquiihed  ;  but  the  troops  of  Lewis, 
from  fucceffive  defeats,  had  loft  all  confidence,  and  they  difperfed  under  cover 
of  the  darknefs ;  Liile,  defended  by  marefchal  Boufflers  in  perfon,  and  fortified 
by  the  confummate  ikill  of  Vauban,  was  reduced   by  the  confederates  ;  Ghent 
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'anil  Bruges  were  recovered ;  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria  was  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  walls  of  Bruffels. 

A.  D.  1708,  1709.]  In  Spain,  Germany  and  Italy,  a  feeble  and  languid  war 
was  carried  on  ;  in  the  former  indeed  the  honourable  attachment  of  the  Gaflili- 
ans  to  Phrlip  became  every  day  more  evident ;  but  in  the  latter  the  duke  oi 
Savoy  eluded  the  vigilance  of  Villars,  and  rendered  himfelf  mailer  of  Exilles, 
and  Feneflrelles  ;  the  Britifh  fleet  reduced  the  iflands  of  Sardinia  and  Minorca; 
and  the  difficulties  of  Lewis  increafed  on  every  fide.  The  taking  of  Lifle  had 
opened  a  road  to  the  very  gates  of  Paris,  that  proud  city  was  infulted  and 
alarmed  by  the  predatory  incurfions  of  the  enemy  ;  and  a  prince  who  had  carri- 
ed his  arms  a  few  years  ago  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  Tagus,  and  thePo, 
now  doubted  whether  he  could  remain  in  his  capital  with  fafety.  The  defpair 
of  the  nation  was  completed  by  the  feverity  of  the  winter ;  the  olive  trees 
throughout  the  fouth  of  France  were  deftroyed,  the  grain  was  cut  ofirV"  and  the 
profpec~t  of  impending  famine  threw  a  deeper  gloom  over  the  calamities  of  war. 
Accuftomed  to  profperity,  Lewis  reluctantly  bowed  beneath  his  adverfe  fortune, 
and  inftructed  his  minifter  Torcy  to  open  at  the  Hague  a  negociation  for  peace. 

A.  D.  1709.  J  Bat  though  the  king  of  France  agreed  to  yield  the  whole  Spa- 
nifli  monarchy  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  to  cede  Furnes,  Ypres,  Tournay,  Lille, 
&c.  as  a  barrier  to  Holland,  to  own  the  title  of  queen  Anne  to  the  Britifh  throne, 
and  to  remove  the  pretender  from  France,  yet  thefe  conceffions  appeared  infuffi- 
oient,  and  the  allies  demanded  that  the  king  mould  affiff.  in  driving  his  grandfon 
from  the  throne  of  Spain  ;  Lewis  rejected  the  ignominious  condition  with  indig- 
nation, and  added,  "  fince  I  rauft  make  war,  I  had  rather  it  was  againft  my  ene- 
"  mies  than  my  children." 

The  internal  mifery  of  France  ferved  to  fwell  her  forces,  and  the  wretched  huf- 
.-bandman  fought  in  the  profeffion  of  arms,  that  fubfiflence  which  he  could  no  lon- 
ger extort  from  the  earth.  Marefchal  Villars  was  recalled  from  Italy  to  affume 
the  command  of  an  army  formidable  from  its  numbers  and  defpair.  ■  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Malplaquet  he  diligently  fortified  a  camp  naturally  ftrong  ;  Marlbo- 
rough and  Eugene,  animated  by  the  capture  of  Tournay,  rufhed  to  the  attack. 
The  battle  was  difputed  with  an  obftinacy  fcarce  to  be  equalled  even  in  thefe  fan- 
guinary  annals ;  the  allies  were  frequently  fepulfed,  and  as  frequently  returned  to 
the  charge  ;  Villars  himfelf  was  wounded,  and  Boufflers,  who  fucceeded  to  the 
command,  at  length  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  unavailing  conflict.  Yet  his 
retreat  partook  in  nothing  of  flight ;  it  was  neither  confuted  nor  precipitate  ; 
eight  thoufand  of  the  French  were  indeed  left  dead  on  the  ground,  but  the  con- 
federates purchafed  the  honour  of  the  field  of  battle  at  the  expence  of  twenty 
thoufand  men. 

Mons  foon  after  furrendered  to  the  allies,  and  clofed  the  campaign  in  Flanders. 
The  efforts  of  the  contending  powers  in  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy,  were  flill 
feeble  and  inadequate  ;  but  in  the  north  the  kin  a;  of  Sweden,  who  had  endeavor - 
Vol.  III.  4K 
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ed  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Ruffia,  was  at  Pultowa  defeated  by  the  fovereiga 
of  that  country,  afterwards  fo  celebrated  as  Peter  the  Great;  the  Swedifh  army 
was  entirely  deftroyed,  and  Charles,  who  had  afpired  to  rival  the  fame  of  Alex- 
ander, wounded  and  accompanied  only  by  a  few  faithful  guards,  croffed  the  Bo- 
ryfthenes  in  a  fmall  boat,  and  fought  fhelter  in  the  Ottoman  dominions. 

A-  D-  1 710.]  The  negociations  for  peace  had  been  refumed  with  as  little  fuc- 
cefs  as  in  the  enfuing  year.  The  allies  took  the  field,  and  marefchat  Villars  ftu- 
dioufly  avoided  a  decifive  engagement.  Douay,  Bethune,  Saint  Venant,  and 
Aire,  were  fucceffively  reduced  by  the  confederates  ;  but  thefe  towns  were  long 
and  obftinately  defended,  and  the  befiegers  loft  by  the  fword,  by  difeafe,  and  fa- 
tigue, above  twenty-fix  thoufand  men ;  difabled  by  fuccefs,  and  fatisfied  with 
their  new  acquifitions,  they  withdrew  into  winter  quarters. 

Germany  and  Italy  prefented  nothing  worthy  of  attention,  but  in  Spain,  the 
campaign  that  opened  with  events  the  moft  inaufpicious  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon, 
was  clofed  with  the  moft  fplendid  and  decifive  fuccefs.  In  the  battle  of  Almena- 
fa,  the  rival  monarchs  encountered  each  other  with  mutual  rage,  but  Philip  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  fuperior  fortune  of  Charles.  In  the  battle  of  Saragoffa 
he  fufFered  a  fecond  and  more  bloody  defeat ;  Madrid  was  again  occupied  by  the 
confederates,  and  the  fituation  of  Philip  appeared  defperate  to  his  moft  fanguine 
adherents.  But  he  was  raifed  from  defpondence  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of 
the  duke  of  Vendome.  His  affability,  franknefs,  and  generofity,  conciliated  the 
efteem  of  every  clafs  of  men  j  he  again  kindled  the  enthufiafm  of  the  Caftilians, 
affembled  the  troops  fcattered  by  the  defeat  of  Saragoffa,  allured  to  his  ftandard 
the  moft  gallant  fpirits  of  Spain,  conducted  the  king  in  triumph  to  his  capital, 
and  purfued  with  vigour  the  aftonifhed  and  difmayed  enemy.  At  Brehuega  gene- 
ral Stanhope,  with  five  thoufand  Englifh,  furrendered  after  a  brave  refiftance  ;  at 
Villa  Viciofa  Staremberg  was  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  near  fix  thoufand  men  ;  and 
though  his  retreat  challenged  the  admiration  of  his  adverfary,  yet  the  progrefs  of 
Vendome  was  rapid  and  uninterrupted,  and  Portugal  in  her  turn  was  taught  by 
the  victors  to  experience  the  calamities  of  war. 

A.  D.  17n.ll  The  fuccefs  of  Philip  in  Spain  could  not  alleviate  the  diftrefs. 
of  France,  though  it  might  moderate  the  prefumtion  of  her  enemies ;  that  king- 
dom,  totally  exhaufted  by  her. inceffant  efforts,  prefented  a  fcence  of  dreary  de- 
foliation ;  but  the  peace,,  which  fhe  had  in  vain  emplored  by  the  moft  humiliating 
conceflions,  was  now  facilitated  by  two  events  as  favourable  as  they  were  unex- 
pected. Amidft  a  glorious  and  fuccefsful  war,  the  queen  of  England  was  prevailed 
on  to  difmifs  thofe  minifters  who  had  conducted  it,  and  admit  to  her  councils  a 
new  defcription  of  men  who  had  fyftematically  laboured  to  oppofeit.  About  the 
fame  time,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  the  emperor  Jofeph  expired  ;  and  his  brother 
Charles,  the  competitor,  of  Philip  for  Spain,  was  raifed  to  the  imperial  throne. — 
The  confederates  had  been  aroufed  to  action  by  the  dread  of  uniting  in  one  hand 
the.fceptres  of  France  and  Spain ;  and   they  could  not  but  regard  with  fimilar 
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jealoufy,  the  latter  kingdom  added  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Charles,  and 
the  power  that  he  derived  from  the  imperial  crown. 

Though  the  female  paffions  of  his  fovereign  had  exiled  his  friends  from  her  con- 
fidence, yet  the  reputation  of  Marlborough  preferved  him  from  being  involved  in 
their  immediate  dilgrace ;  he   again  refumed   the   command   in  Flanders ;  and ; 
marefchal  Villars,  who  was  alfo  again  oppofed  to  him,  well  acquainted  with  the 
ardent  defireof  Lewis  for  peace,  and  confcious  that  he  conduced  the  laft  army 
the  ftate  could  furnifh,  dexteroufly  eluded  every  effort  of  the  confederates  to  force, 
him  to  a  decifive  engagement.     He  had  encamped  behind  the  river  Sanfet,  and' 
had  fortified  his  lines  with  fuch  fkill  and  diligence,  as  obtained  for  them  the  cha- 
racter of  impenetrable.     But  he  was  deceived  by  the  mafterly  addrefs  of  Marlbo- 
rough ;  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  works  on  which  fo  much  coft  and  labour- 
had  been  lavilhed,  and  had  the  mortification  of  beholding  the  allies  invert  and  re- 
duce the  ftrong  and  important  fortrefs  of  Bouchain. 

A.  D.  171 2.]  This  laft  entarprife  of  Marlborough  clofed  the  long  and  fplen- 
did  feries  of  his  martial  exploits  ;  he  was  recalled  to  England,  and  foon  after,  dif- 
gufted  at  the  afcendancy  of  a  party  whofe  implacable  enmity  he  was  no  ftranger 
to,  refigned  his  command.  His  place  was  fupplied  by  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
equal  to  him  alone  in  perfonal  courage,  and  whofe  attachment  to  the  new  miniftry 
was  his  principal  recommendation.  But  while  each  power  prepared  with  vigour 
for  a  fecond  campaign,  negociations  for  peace  were  fecretly  carried  on  between 
the  courts  of  Paris  and  London.  Lewis  entrufted  this  important  and  delicate  con- 
cern to  the  knowledge  and  addrefs  of  Menager;  deputy  from  the  city  of  Rouen; 
certain  preliminaries  were,  by.  his  diligence  and  prudence,  adjufted  ;.but  before- 
they  could  be  reduced  to  form,  the  operations  of  war  had  been  refumed  in  Flan- 
ders. 

Marefchal  Villars  ftill  remained  upon  the  defenfive,  and  fuftained  the  cautious 
part  that  he  had  acled  in  the  .preceding  campaign ;  but  prince  Eugene  infulted  and 
burnt  the  fuburbs  of  Arras  ;  and  was  no  fooner  joined  by  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
than  he  advanced  towards  the  French,  andpropofed  to  the  duke  to  give  battle; 
but  the  Englifli  general  had  received  inftruclions  not  to  hazard  an  eugagemenr,.., 
and  the  prince,  difappointed  in  his  favourite  object,  inverted  Quefnoi.  Before 
that  town  furrendered,  a  ceffation  of  arms  was  proclaimed  between  France"  and 
Great  Britain  ;  the  duke  of  Ormond,  with  the  Britifh  troops,  withdrew  from  the 
confederates,  and  directed  his  march  towards  Dunkirk,  which  was  delivered  by 
Lewis  to  the  Englifh  as  a  (pledge,  of  his  intentions  to  fulfil  the  preliminaries  of. 
peace  which  his  envoy  had  ilgned. 

Though  deferted  by  fo  important  an  ally,  the  army-  of  prince  Eugene  was  ftill-. 
formidable.     Marefchal  Villars  beheld,  with  indignation  Qefnoi  taken  in  his  fight  ; 
and  the  confederates  foon  after 'inveftedLandreci.     But  prince  Eugene  is  accufed 
of  errors  on  this  occafion,  which  did  not  efcape  the  vigilance  of  his  veteran  an- 
tagonift.     His  lines  were  too  much-extended  ;  his  magazines  at  Marchiennes  were 
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at"  too  great  a  difiance,  and  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  who  was  polled  between  De- 
nain  and  the  prince's  camp,  was  not  hear  enough  to  be  fupported  in  cafe  of  an  at- 
tack. Marefchal  Villars  ordered  his  cavalry  to  advance  within  fight  of  the  camp 
of  the  prince,  and  while  that  quarter  of  the  confederates  prepared  for  aclion,  he 
rapidly  preffed  forwards  with  his  infantry  towards  Denain,  pierced  the  intrench- 
ments  or  Albemarle,  cut  in  pieces  thofe  who  refifted,  forced  the  furvivors  to  feek 
their  fafety  in  flight,  took  that  general  himfelf  prifoner,  and  flaughtered  or  dif- 
perfed  a  body  of  fourteen  thoufand  men.  Prince  Eugene  had  marched  in  hade  to 
their  fupport,  but  before  he  could  arrive  the  action  was  over.  In  endeavouring  to 
wreft  from  the  French  a  bridge  over  the  Scheld  which  they  had  occupied,  he  aug- 
mented his  lofs ;  and  was  at  laft  obliged  to  withdraw  to  his  camp,  after  having 
witneffed  the  defeat  of  his  belt  troops. 

All  the  pods  along  the  Scarpe,  as  far  as  Marchiennes,  were  fvvept  away  by  the 
victors,  and  Marchiennes  itfeif  was  foon  after  inverted  by  Villars ;  though  defended 
by  a  garrifon  of  four  thoufand  men,  fuch  was  the  ardour  of  the  affailants,  that  it 
was  compelled  to  furrender  in  three  days  ;  all  the  ammunition  and  provifions  that 
the  enemy  had  laid  up  for  the  whole  campaign,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  ; 
the  confederates  retired  from  the  walls  of  Lahdreci ;  while  Villars  reduced  Douay 
and  Quefnoi,  pofieffed  himfelf  in  the  latter  of  the  military  ftores  of  the  allies,  and 
terminated  the  campaign  by  the  reduction  of  the  important  town  of  Bouchain. 

A.  D.  17 13.]  The  preliminaries  which  had  been  figned  between  the  courts  of 
Paris  and  London  were  fucceeded  by  open  conferences  for  peace  at  Utrecht ;  thefe 
were  quickened  by  the  brilliant  and  rapid  fuccefs  of  Villars — the  emperor  and 
Ibme  of  the  independent  princes  of  Germany  Hill  maintained  an  haughty  and 
fallen  referve,  and  refufed  to  (heath  the  fword.  But  Great-Britain,  Holland, 
Pruffia,  Portugal,  and  Savoy,  acquiefced  in  the  terms  propofed,  and  figned  fepa- 
rate  treaties  of  peace. 

By  thefe  Philip  the  Fifth  was  acknowledged  king  of  Spain,  but  at  the  fame 
time  he  folemnly  renounced  all  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  France — Lewis,  for 
the  other  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  difavowed  all  right  to  the  future' 
fucceffion  of  any  part  of  the  Spanilh  territories,  and  every  precaution  was  taken 
to  feparate  for  ever  thofe  kindred  thrones.  The  king  of  France  confented  to  gua- 
rantee the  crown  of  Britain  to  the  Proteftant  line  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  to 
demolifh  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  and  to  yield  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  New- 
foundland, Hudfon's  Bay,  and  Acadia — he  promifed  to  fequefter  into  the  hands 
of  Holland,  for  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  all  that  France,  or  heir  allies,  poffeffed  in 
the  Spanilh  Netherlands,  at  the  conclulion  of  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick— he  confented 
to  allow  the  title  of  king  of  Pruffia  to  the  eleftor  of  Brandenburg,  and  to  cede  to 
him  the  town  of  Guelders,  with  part  of  the  Spanilh  ■Guelderland  ;  with  Portugal, 
all  places  that  had  been  taken  on  either  fide  were  mutually  reftored  ;  tp  the  duke 
of  Savoy  were  given  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  king;  he  was  alio 
fecured  in  the  fujcceffion  of  the  Spanilh  monarchy,  in  cafe  of  failure  in  the  king 
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of  Spain  and  his  pofterity ;  and  in  exchange  for  the  valley  of  Barcelonetta  and 
its  dependencies,  he  obtained  the  reftitution  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  the  county 
of  Nice,  and  all  the  country  along  the  Alps  towards  Piedmont. 

-  By  fuch  conceffions  Lewis  difarmed  the  rage  of  his  mod  formidable  enemies, 
and  refcued  his  kingdom  from  the  deftruftion  that  impended  over  it ;  amidfl  mif- 
fortune  and  defeat,  he  eftablifhed  his  grandfon  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  whofe  pre- 
tenfions  had  firft  excited  the  hoftile  confederacy  of  Europe  ;  and  he  was  now  left 
to  turn  his  whole  force  againft  the  emperor,  who,  deferted  and  alone,  ftill  nou- 
rifhed  the  flames  of  war.  From  the  Scheld  marefchal  Villars  rapidly  directed  his 
lieps  towards  the  Rhine  ;  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  Spires  and  Worms,  took 
Landau,  pierced  the  lines  which  prince  Eugene  had  ordered  to  be  drawn  from 
Brifgau,  defeated  Vauban,  and  laftly,  invefted  and  reduced  Friburg,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Auftria. 

His  approach  awakened  Charles  the  Sixth  from  the  delufive  idea  that  he  had 
entertained  of  his  own  frrength,  and  he  now  panted  for  that  repofe  which  he  fo 
lately  indignantly  rejected.  At  Radftadt,  marefchal  Villars  and  the  prince  of 
Eugene,  who  had  been  fo  often  oppofed  to  each  other  in  the  fiejd,  were  now 
oppofed  in  the  cabinet-  Both  difplayed  that  franknefs  of  character  for  which 
they  were  diitinguimed  ;  and  defpifing  the  intrigues  of  .courts,  they  foon  adjufted 
the  different  pretenfions  of  their  fovereigns.  Lewis  yielded  to  the  emperor  the 
fort  of  Keil,  the  city  of  Friburg,  and  old  Brifac,  with  its  dependencies  ;  but 
he  retained  Strafbourgh  and  Landau,  the  fovereignty  of  Alface,  and  procured 
his  allies,  the  electors  of  Cologn  and  Bavaria,'  to  be  reinftated  in  their  ranks  and 
ciominions. 

The  domeftic  mifery  of  Lewis  had  kept  pace  with  the  public  calamities ;  that 
court,  the  fplendour  and  magnificent  entertainments  of  which  had  excited  the 
envy  and  adminiflration  of  Europe,  had  long  been  imprefled  with  a  deep  and  fet- 
tled gloom-  The  paflion  of  the  king  for  madame  de  Maintenon,  and  the  addrefs 
of  that  lady,  who  (till  kept  alive' his  hopes,  without  gratifying  his -defires,  had 
induced  him  to  confent  to  a  private  marriage  ;  the  art  of  furgery  in  Europe  was 
yet  feeble  and  crude  ;  a  fiftula,  with  which  the  king  was  attacked,  fpread  a  ge- 
neral alarm  ;  and  though  the  operation  was  fuccefsfully  performed,  yet  he  ever 
aftet  led  a.rnore  ferious  and  retired  life,  and  chiefly  devoted  his  hours  to  the 
converfation  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  whofe  influence  increafed  with  his  years. 

But  it  was  while  his  mind  was  yet  opprefled  by  a  long  and  bloody  war,  invariably 
.unfortunate,  that  he  was  doomed  to  experience  the  fevered  pangs  of  domeftic  af- 
fliction. The  death  of  the  king's  only  fon,  which  happened  this  year.;  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  the  duchefs  his  wife,  and  their  eldeft  fon,  all  fwept  away  within  a 
few  months,  and  laid  in  the  fame  tomb.;  the  only  furviving  child  at  the  point  of 
death  ;  thefe  private  woes  added  to  thofe  of  the  public,  mark  the  reign  of  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  as  an  asra  of  calamity  ;  and  a  wretched  people  awaited  in  filence  to 
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behold  the  former  greatnefs  and  glory  of  their  monarch  extinguiflied  by  the  dark 
cloud  of  mifery  which  obfcured  his  letting  fun- 

A.  T>.  1 7 14. J  From  thefe  gloomy  apprehenfions  they  were  relieved  by  the 
found  of  peace;  but  one  mortification  ftill  remained  to  embitter  the  laft  hours  of 
the  king  of  France-  He  had  enlarged  the  canal  of  Mardyke,  and  formed  an  har- 
bour there,  which  was  thought  already  equal  to  that  of  Dunkirk.  The  earl  of 
Stair,  ambaiTador  from  England,  remonftrated  -againft  this  evafion  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  and  Lewis  reluctantly  confented  to  difcontinue, 
the  works. 

The  Catalans  ftill  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  authority  of  Philip  of  Spain ;  bold 
and  hardy,  they  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  erecting  a  republic  in  that 
fruitful  country  ;  and  Lewis,  who  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  had  not  been 
able  to  fupport  his  grandfon,  now  fitted  out  an  armament  for  his  afliftance.  A 
fquadron  of  French  fhips  blocked  up  the  harbour,  and  marefchal  Berwick,  with  a 
confiderable  army,  inverted  Barcelona  by  land.  The  inhabitants  defended  them- 
felves with  a  courage  that  was  fortified  by  fanaticifm  ;  the  priefts  and  monks  ran  to 
arms,  and  mounted  the  trenches  as  if  it  had  been  a  religious  war  ;  but  the  queen  of 
England,  faithful  to  the  treaty  fhe  had  concluded,  refufed  their  fupplications  for 
afliftance  ;  the  afiailants  at  length  penetrated  into  the  town  ;  and  the  befieged, 
after  having  defended  ftreet  after  ftreet,  were  overpowered  by  the  number  of  their 
enemies ;  the  clemency  of  Philip  granted  to  them  their  lives  and  eftates ;  but  their 
important  privileges  were  for  ever  aboliflied  ;  and  the  fpirit  of  that  daring  people, 
who,  as  Tacitus  happily  exprefles  himfelf,  "  only  feemed  to  live  when  engaged  in, 
"  war,"  was  finally  broken. 

A.  D.  17 1 5.3  Queen  Ann  had  expired  in  England,  and  the  life  of  Lewis 
now  alfo  drew  near  its  end.  At  the  age  of  feventy-feven,  that  vanity  and  ambi- 
tion which  had  agitated  the  years  of  manhood,  were  nearly  extinguiflied.  He 
coldly  liftened  to  the  folicitations  of  the  unfortunate  James,  who  afpired  to  afcend 
the  throne  of  his  fifter,  already  filled  by  the  elector  of  Hanover.  To  the  impor- 
tunities of  that  prince  he  granted  afmall  fupply  of  money,  and  a  veflel  fitted  out 
in  the  name  of  an  individual ;  but  while  that  enterprife  hung  in  fufpence,  Lewis 
himfelf  was  feized  with  a  difeafe  that  brought  him  to  the  grave. 

In  his  laft  hours  he  difplayed  a  greatnefs  of  mind  worthy  of  his  elevated 
fituation.  "  Why  do  you  weep,"  faid  he  to  his  domeftics,  "  did  you  think  me 
"  immortal  ?"  The  fortitude  with  which  he  beheld  his  end,  was  diverted  of 
that  glare  of  oftentation  which  had  tinfelled  the  reft  of  his  life  ;  he  had  the  cou- 
rage even  to  acknowledge  his  errors ;  and  his  advice  to  his  infant  fucceffor  was 
to  avoid  that  glory  which  he  himfelf  had  fought  by  war,  and  to  confider  the 
happinels  of  his  people  as  the  principal  object  of  his  government.  To  madame 
de  Maintenon  he  left  no  fixed  ftipend,  and  contented  himfelf  with  recommending 
her  to  the  care  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  ;  fhe  immediately  retired  to  St.  Cyr,  which 
had  been  founded  at  her  perfuafion  for  the  education  of  young  ladies  of  quality., 
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and  demanded  only  a  penfion  of  eighty  thoufand  livres ;  this  was  regularly  paid 
her  to  her  death,  an  event  which  took  place  in  about  four  years  afterwards. 

The  character  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  whofe  long  and  various  reign  was  al- 
ternately the  glory  and  misfortune  of  his  fubjects,  has  exercifed  the  ingenuity  of 
the  molt  celebrated  hiftorians.    The  mafculine  beauty  of  his  perfon  was  embellifhed 
with  a  noble  air;  the  dignity  of  his  behaviour  was  tempered  with  the  higheft  affa- 
bility and  politenefs ;  elegant  without  effeminacy,  addicted   to   pleafure  without 
neglecting  bufinefs,  decent  in  his  very  vices,  and  beloved  in  the  midlt  of  arbitrary 
power.     But  his  qualities  feemed  rather  thofe  that  attract  a  momentary  regard,  than  . 
command  a  permanent  efteem  !  the  talents,  the  fire  of  the  ftatefman  and  the  hero 
were  ftill  wanting  ;  vanity  rather  prompted  him  to  ini'ult,  than  ambition,  to  enflave  . 
his  neighbours  ;  though  he  frequently  took  the  field,  and  reduced  in  p&rlbn  Franche  - 
Comte,  and  feveral  of  the  ftrongefl  towns  of  the  Netherlands,    yet  his  perfonal 
courage  has  not  efcaped  imputation  ;  and  in  repeated  campaigns  he  never  expofed 
his  life  or  reputation  to  the  haz'rd  of  a  battle.      A  purer  praife  attends  the  care 
with  which  he  folfered  the  arts  and  fciences ;  though  his  own  acquifitions  in  lite- 
rature were  few  and  limited,  yet  he  patronifed  the  learned  with  a   liberal  hand;.-, 
and  the  painter,  the  fculptor,  and  the  architect,  were  woke  into  life  by  the  genial •[ 
ray  of  his  bounty. 
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THE  cares  of  government,  which  the  tender  years  of  Lewis  the  Fifteenth  reor- 
dered him  unable  to  affume,  were  devolved  by  the  will  of  the  deceafed  monarch  ; 
on  a  council  of  regency,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  the  duke  of  Orleans,  , 
fifft  prince  of  the  blood  :  but  the  duke  received  with  difguft  a  difpofition,  which 
iaftead  of  entrufling  to  him  the  fole  power,  gave  him  only  a  calling  vote.  He  ~ 
appealed  from  the  injurious  decifion  to  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  that  afiembly  fet :: 
afide  the  teftament  of  a  king  whom  living  they  had  feared  and  obeyed,  and  de- 
c4ared  the  duke  of  Orleans  fole  regent. 

The  unfortunate  James  (from  his  empty  claim  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, ., 
better  afterwards  known  as  the  Pretender)  had  landed  in  Scotland,  and  had  ex*. 
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perienced  in  his  reception  the  hereditary  attachment  of  that  country  to  the  Houfe 
of  Stuart :  but  the  ardour  of  his  undifcipiined  followers  was  repulfed  by  the  ve- 
teran troops  of  George  the  Firft,  who  fwayed  the  fceptre  of  Britain.  The  pre- 
tender himfelf  efcaped  from  the  inaufpicious  coaft,  to  hide  his  difgrace  in  Com- 
mercy,  in  Lorrain  ;  his  unhappy  adherents  perifhed  on  the  fcaffold,  -or  were  dri- 
ven into  exile  ; .  and  his  future  hopes  were  extinguished  by  the  friendship  which 
the  regent  of  France  affiduoufly  cultivated  with  the  Houfe  of  Hanover. 

A.  D.  1715,  1716.J  The  duke  of  Orleans  poffeffed  courage,  penetration,  and 
an  understanding  improved  by  ftudy :  frank  and  eafy  in  his  manners,  of  all  the 
defcendants  of  Henry  the  Fourth  he  refembled  him  the  moft  ;  but  his  extravagant 
thirft  after  novelty  and  pleafure  caft  a  (hade  over  his  more  fplendid  qualities ;  and 
his  exceflive  attachment  to  the  fair,  impaired  his  constitution  and  diminished  -his 
reputation.  The  early  meafures  of  his  adminiftration  afforded  to  the  people  the 
moll  favourable  impreffions  of  his  judgment,  his  equity  and  moderation.  His 
gratitude  reftored  to  the  parliament  the  right  of  remonftrating  againft  the  edicts  of 
.,  the  crown  :  he  compelled  thofe  who  during  the  late  reign  had  fattened  on  the  mi- 
feries  of  the  people,  to  difgorge  their  ill-gotten  wealth;  he  re-peopled  the  cities 
that  had  been  defer  ted,  and  the  lands  that  had  been  laid  wafte  by  the  ravages  of 
war  ;  he  promoted  commerce,  rewarded  agriculture,  and  difpelled  the  jealoufy 
that  Europe  had  entertained  of  the  turbulent  difpofition  of  France,  by  a  clofe  al- 
liance with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces. 

A.  D.  1716,  1717.]  But  that  tranquillity  which  the  pacific  inclinations  of  the 
regent  proinifed  to  maintain,  was  foon  interrupted  by  the  reftlefs  and  intriguing 
genius  of  cardinal  Alberoni,  firft  minifter  of  Spain.  That  ftatefman,  whofe  ex- 
travagant and  chimerical  projects  alarmed  and  aftoniShed  Europe,  hadre-eftabliih- 
ed  in  a  few  years  the  finances  and  troops  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy  ;  he  now  form- 
ed the  defign  of  recovering  Sardinia  from  the  emperor  ;  of  wrefting  Sicily  from 
the  dukes  of  Savoy,  to  whom  it  had  beenaffigned  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  ;  and 
•of  eftablifhing  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  England.  He  negociated  with  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  the  Czar,  Peter  the  Great  of  Rufiia,  and  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
king  of  Sweden.  The  Turks  were  to  refume  the  war  againft  the  emperor,  which 
the  courage  and  conduct  of  prince  Eugene  had  lately  compelled  them  to  relin- 
quish -with  difgrace  ;  the  Ruffians  and  Swedes  were  to  invade  Great  Britain,  re- 
store the  family  of  Stuart,  and  expel  the  Houfe  of  Hanover. 

But  the  project  of  Alberoni  was  ftill  incomplete  as  long  as  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans retained  the  regency  of  France.  His  intrigues  foon  penetrated  into  the  ve- 
ry capital  of  that  kingdom  ;  he  kindled  an  infurrection  in  Brittany;  introduced 
in  difguife  fmall  parties  of  troops  to  the  fupport  of  the  infurgents  ;  and  excited 
thofe  who  envied  the  fortune,  to  oppofe  the  authority  and  feize  the  perfon  of  the 
regent.  But  the  vigilance  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  detected  Che  confpiracy  ;  the 
partifans  of  Alberoni  faffered  on  the  fcaffold ;  the  king  of  Sweden,  on  whom  he 
principally  depended,  loft  his  life  in  Norway ;  the  Czar  was  occupied  in  the  in- 
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ternal  regulation  of  his  dominions  ;  the  Turks  refufed  to  enter  into  new  wars  ; 
and  the  ambitious  cardinal  faw  at  once  the  emperor,  the  regent  of  France,  and  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  united  againft  him. 

Yet  this  powerful  combination  did  not  entirely  baffle  the  extentive  fchemes  of 
Alberoni ;  the  fleet  he  had  fitted  out,  ravaged,  and  reduced  the  ifland  of  Sardi- 
nia to  the  fubjeclion  of  Spain:  from  thence  it  directed  its  courfe  towards  Sicily; 
fuccefsfully  landed  the  forces  of  Philip;  and  the  banners  of  that  monarch  were 
foon  difplayed  from  feveral  of  the  moft  confiderable  towns.  But  while  the 
Spaniards  urged  the  fiege  of  Meflina,  they  were  furprifed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
Britifh  fquadron.  The  fleet  of  Spain  was  defeated  after  a  feeble  refiftance  ;  and 
the  remnant  that  efcaped  the  purfuit  of  the  viclors,  abandoned  the  hopelefs 
enterprife  on  Sicily,  and  fought  fhelter  in  their  own  harbours. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  had  declared  war  againft  Spain  in  concert  with  the 
Englifh  ;  and  the  firft  hoftile  operations  commenced  by  Lewis  the  Fifteenth  were 
againft  his  uncle,  whom  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had,  at  the  expence  of  fo  much 
blood,  eftablifhed  on  his  tlrrone.  The  forces  of  France  were  entrufted  to  the 
marefchal  duke  of  Berwick,  whofe  victories  had  formerly  contributed  to  place 
the  fceptre  in  the  hands  of  Philip;  he  fucceflively  inverted  and  reduced  Fontera- 
bia  and  St.  Sebaftian  in  the  province  of  Bifcay  ■,  and  Spain,  overwhelmed  with 
difafters  both  by  fea  and  land,  confented  to  fue  for  peace.  The  conditions  were 
dictated  by  the  regent  of  France  :  he  infifted  that  Philip  fhould  difmifs  his  mini- 
iter ;  and  Alberoni  was  delivered  to  the  French  troops,  and  conducted  to  the 
frontiers  of  Italy,  having  only  obtained  by  his  fplendid  defigns  the  character  of  a 
'rafh  and  inconliderate  projector.  Fonterabia  and  St.  Sebaftian  were  reftored  to 
Spain;  but  Sicily  was  transferred  to  the  emperor  Charles  and  the  dukes  of  Savoy, 
in  exchange,  acquired  Sardinia,  and  with  the  title  of  king  have  poflefled  that 
Ifland  ever  iince. 

To  cement  the  kindred  thrones  of  France  -and  Spain,  the  duke  of  Orleans 
projected  a  double  marriage.  His  own  daughter,  Mademoifelle  Montpetr&er  was 
united  to  Don  Lewis,  prince  of  the  Auftrias  ;  and  the  infanta  of  Spain  was  be- 
trothed to  her  coufin  the  king  of  France.  The  ties  of  blood  but  feldom  bind 
ambitious  princes ;  but  the  late  rupture  betwen  the  two  courts  had  reciprocally 
opened  their  eyes  to  their  real  interefts,  and  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  was  convinced, 
that  by  unanimity  alone  it  could  refift  its  common  enemies. 

A.  D.  17 1 6,  171 8-  j  That  fpirit  of  enterprife  which  could  no  longer  be  dif- 
played in  war,  was  now  diverted  to  the  internal  regulations  of  the  fiate'.  A 
Scotchman  named  John  Law,  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  from  England  for 
murder,  had  formed  the  plan  of  a  company  that  might  pay  off  the  debts'  of  a 
nation  by  notes,  and  reimburfe  itfelf  by  its  profits.  This  needy  adventurer  had 
wandered  through  Europe,  .and  endeavoured  to  excite  the  attention  of  various 
courts.  He  firft  opened  his  project  to  victor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
who  afterwards  acquired  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia  ;  but  that  prince  reje&ed 
Vol.  III.  4  M 
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the  propofal,  with  the  reply,  "  that  he  was  not  rich  enough  to  ruin  himfelf.  " 
It  was  received  with  more  favourable  prepoffeffions  in  France ;  every  circum- 
ftance  of  public  affairs  contributed  to  recommend  it ;  a  debt  of  two  hundred 
millions  oppreffed  the  ftate;  no  common  refources  appeared  equal  to  the  enor- 
mous burthen  ;  and  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  ever  prone  to  novelty,  were 
feconded  by  the  difpolition  of  the  regent. 

The  bank  at  firfl  iffued  their  notes  with  caution ;  but  the  credit  with  which  they 
were  attended,  foon  increafed  the  amount ;  its  connection  with  the  Miflifippi,  a 
trading  company,  from  which  great  advantages  were  expected,  allured  the  public 
with  the  hopes  of  extraordinary  gain.  It  now  afpired  to  grander  objects ;  was  de- 
clared the  bank  of  the  king  ;  embraced  the  management  of  the  trade  to  Senegal ; 
acquired  the  privileges  which  the  celebrated  Colbert  had  granted  to  the  old  Eaft-In- 
dia  Company ;  and  finally,  engroffed  the  farming  of  the  national  taxes. 

A.  D.  1719,  1720.  j  But  this  plan,  which,  if  confined  in  proper  bounds, 
might  have  been  attended  with  the  mod  falutary  effects,  foon  burft  the  limits  that 
had  been  propofed  ;  and  fweeping  before  it  the  feeble  barriers  of  policy  and  dis- 
cretion, overwhelmed  the  nation  in  its  rapid  courfe.  Thoufands  daily  crowded  to 
exchange  their  gold  for  bills ;  and  the  fluctuation  of  the  flock  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obfcure  individuals  to  acquire  immenfe  fortunes.  The  notes  circulated 
exceeded  fourfcore  times  the  real  value  of  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom.  At 
length  the  delufion  was  difpelled  :  the  bafis  of  the  fabric  was  credit ;  and  the  mo- 
ment a  doubt  prevailed,  the  whole  edifice  fell  to  the  ground.  By  drawing  upon 
it  for  confiderable  fums,  the  late  financiers  and  great  bankers  exhausted  the  royal 
bank ;  every  one  was  now  as  eager  to  convert  their  notes  into  money,  as  they  were 
lately  to  convert  their  money  into  notes  ;  but  the  disproportion  was  enormous  ;  the 
arrets  of  the  regent,  inftead  of  reftoring  confidence  to  the  people,  extinguifhed  it  j 
and  the  fame  year  thai  gave  birth  to  the  company's  actions,  beheld  them  return  to 
their  primitive  nothing. 

Law  himfelf,  the  author  of  this  fatal  project,  who  had  been  raifed  from  a  mere 
«Jventurer  to  a  lord,  and  from  a  banker  to  a  minifter  of  ftate,  was  the  fame  year 
loaded  with  the  public  execration,  obliged  to  fly  the  country  he  had  attempted  to 
enrich,  and  had  entirely  ruined.  He  went  off  in  a  poft-chaife  that  was  lent  him 
by.  the  duke  of  Bourbon-Conde  with  only  two  thoufand  louis  d'ors,  the  fcanty. 
remnant  of  his  tranfitory  opulence ;  fubfifted  fome  time  in  London  on  the  liberality 
of  a. French  nobleman  ;  and  died  at  Venice  in  a  ftate  little  removed  from  indigence. 

It  was  not  France  alone  that  was  afflicted  by  the  credulous  avarice  of  her  peo- 
ple ;  in  London,  in  Amfterdam,  and  Rotterdam,  the  fame  fpirit  of  Speculation 
prevailed.  The  Englifh  entered  with  fimilar  ardour  into  the  vifionary  hopes  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,  and  experienced  a  fimilar.  difappointment.  Thofe  fhares 
which  had  been  eagerly,  fought  after  at  the  price  of  one  thoufand  pounds  fterling, 
were  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  month  fold  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  fo  ex- 
tenfive  had  the  infatuation  fpread,  that  Europe  trembled  at  the  profpect  of  a  general 
bankruptcy. 
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A.  D.  1720,  1-721.3  The  attention  of  the  regent  was  engroffed  in  afluaging 
the  diftradtion  which  the  project  of  Law  had  excited.  An  account  and  valuation 
were  taken  of  the  private  fortunes  of  individuais  ;  and  this  laborious  work  was 
planned,  digefted,  and  conducted  by  four  brothers  of  the  name  of  Paris,  who' 
had  never  before  any  connection  with  public  affairs,  but  whofe  genius  and  appli- 
cation deferved  to  be  entrufted  with  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  They  eftablifhed  a 
fufficient  number  of  offices  for  the  mailers  of  requefts  and  other  judges ;  they 
reduced  to  order  the  huge  and  mislhapen  chaos  before  them  ;  five  hundred  eleven 
thoufand  and  nine  perfons,  molt  of  them  fathers  of  families,  brought  their  whole 
fortunes  in  paper  to  this  tribunal ;  the  enormous  demand  was  liquidated  at  a  certain1 
fum,  and  government  became  refponfible  for  the  future  payment  of  it. 

The  parliament  of  Paris,  by  their  fupport  of  the  pretentions  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans to  the  regency,  had  excited  his  gratitude ;  their  oppofition  to  the  brilliant- 
but  fatal  project  of  Law  had  aroufed  his  indignation :  he  banifhed  them  to  Pon- 
toife  ;  and  the  citizens,  who  in  the  minority  of.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  vindi- 
cated the  privileges  of  that  affembly  by  a  general  infurreftion,  now  beheld  thenv 
exiled  without  a  fingle  murmur.  A  dearth  that  depopulated  Provence,  was  fub- 
mitted  to  with  moTe  honourable  refignation — commerce  foon  repaired  the  diftrefs> 
the  late  innovations  had  occafioned — and  the  court,  which  on  the  death  of  Lewis  • 
had  refumed  its  wonted  magnificence,  was  now  diftinguifhed  by  fuperior  luxury 
and  profufion. 

A.  D.   1720,  1722.]     The  regent  had  elevated  to  the  poll  of  minifterj  cardi- 
nal Dubois;  a  maji  who,  defcended  from  an  obfcure  apothecary  in  a  remote  pro- 
vince, had  acquired  the  firft  dignities  of  the  church,  and  the  moft  eminent  fituation 
in  the  ftate.     By  the  recommendation  of  the  duke  of  Vendofme,  he  was  introduced  1 
into  the  family  of  the  late  duke  of  Orleans,  and  preferred  to  be.  tutor  to  the  pre- 

fent — by  adminiftering  to  the  pleafures  of  his  pupil  he  gained  his  confidence a  • 

fmall  fhare  of  wit,  a  ftrong  turn  for  debauchery,  great  flexibility,  and  above  all, 
a  tafte  like  his  matter's  for  fingularity,  raifed  his  immenfe  fortune  :  yet  he  ftill  re- 
mained  rather  the  companion  of  the  regent's  excefles  than  the  partner  of  his  coun-  - 
fels.  A  court  thoughtlefs,  diflipated,  and  unprincipled,  only  ridiculed  that  pro- 
motion they  ought  to  have  regarded  with  indignation  ;  and  death  foon  after  inter- 
rupted the  licentious  career  of  the  cardinal,  who  expired  as  he  had  lived,  with  a- 
thorough  contempt  of  all  religious  ceremonies. 

A.  D.  1723O  The  king  had  now  attained  that  age  which  was  fixed  for  his 
majority — the  regency  of  courfe  expired — and  the  duke  of  Orleans  affurned  the 
title  of  minifter.  But  his  own  life .  alfo  drew  near  its  end — his  conftitution  was 
fbaken  by  excefs,  and  his  intemperate  paffions  allowed  him  not  to  follow  that  regi- 
men his  phyficians  prefcribed  : .  he  himfelf  had  been  ftrongly  addicted  to  chemiftry. 
—and  his  attachment  to  that  fcience  had  awakened  the  jealoufy  of  the  people-  At 
the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  when  the  hidden  deaths  of  the 
royal  family  opened  to  him  a  profpeQ  of  fucceeding  to  the  throne,  public  rumour  1 
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liad  accufed  him  of  flattening  their  deaths  by  his  deadly  arts.  But  his  fubfequent 
conduct  effaced  the  injurious  fufpicion — with  paternal  care  he  watched  over  the 
tender  years  of  Lewis  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  man,  whofe  ambition  had  fought 
a  crown  through  the  death  of  fo  many,  fhould  have  hefitated  to  complete  his 
crimes  by  extinguifhing  the  life  of  a  feeble  infant. 

A.  D.  1723,  1725.]  On  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment were  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon- Conde.  A  king 
young,  indolent,  and  uninftru&ed — a  minifter  without  talents  or  ambition,  and  a 
kingdom  at  peace,  furnifh  but  flender  materials  for  the  pen  of  the  hiftorian.  In 
Spain,  Philip  the  Fifth,  who  in  purfuit  of  that  throne  had  deluged  Europe  with 
blood,  gave  way  to  a  fettled  melancholy.  Devotion  ferved  only  to  inflame  him 
with  the  love  of  retirement,  and  he  refigned  his  crown  to  his  eldeft  fon  Don 
Lewis.  On  the  death  of  that  prince,  which  happened  foon  after,  he  was  prevailed 
on  to  refume  it :  but  indifferent  to  the  cares  of  government,  he  abandoned  himfelf 
to  the  afcendancy  of  his  confort,  the  daughter  of  Viftor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy  ; 
but  who,  with  the  ifland,  had  acquired  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia.  The  late 
duke  of  Orleans  had  engaged  the  hand  of  the  king  of  France  to  the  Infanta  of 
§pain  ;  but  though  that  princefs  had  been  received  at  Paris  with  the  honours  of  a 
queen,  the  tender  years  of  Lewis  allowed  him  not  to  confummate  his  marriage. 
As  he  advanced  to  maturity,  the  courtiers  difcovered  through  his  natural  indolence, 
and  that  politenefs  which  he  ever  cultivated,  a  pointed  averfion  to  the  intended 
partner  of  his  bed-  The  people,  impatient  of  an  union  which  might  extingiufli 
their  hopes  of  male  iftue,  and  expofe  the  kingdom,  by  a  difpute3*fucceflion,  to  the 
calamities  of  civil  war,  loudly  murmured  againft  the  duke  of  Bourbon ;  the  mi- 
nifter, though  reluctantly,  yielded  to  the  general  voice  ;  he  fent  back  the  Infanta  j 
and  the  queen  of  Spain,  daring,  violent,  and  implacable,  would  probably  have 
refented  the  infult  by  open  hoftilities,  had  not  her  turbulent  difpofuion  already  en- 
gaged her  in  a  difpute  with  the  empire. 

A.  D.  1726.]  This  was  the  only  political  event  that  chara&erifed  the  (hort 
and  languid  adminiftration  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon-Conde'-  The  reins  of  govern- 
ment foon  after  dropped  from  his  hands  into  thofe  of  cardinal  Fleury  :  At  the  age 
of  feventy-three,  that  prelate  devoted  the  remains  of  a  life  which  hitherto  had 
challenged  the  public  efteem,  to  the  ungrateful  toils  that  attend  minifterial  power  ; 
and  at  a  period  when  the  moft  ambitious  feek  repofe,  entered  the  lifts  of  fame. 
Yet  he  himfelf  was  diftinguiftied  for  his  fimplicity  and  modefty,  and  with  reluclance 
had  expofed  his  virtuous  manners  to  the  contagion  of  a  court.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  former  reign  to  the  biftiopric  of  Frejus,  a  fee  in  a  diftant  and  difa- 
greeable  country  ;  and  he  was  fo  difgufted  with  the  fituation  that  he  foon  after 
fubfcribed  a  familiar  letter,  "  Fleury,  by  the  divine  indignation,  bifliop  of  Frejus." 
But  in  that  ftation  he  praftifed  the  fame  economy  that  he  afterwards  difplayed  in 
a  more  eminent  condition^  and  though  the  fee  of  Frejus,  when  he  was  nominated 
to  it,  was  heavily  burthened  with  debts,  yet  he  refigned  it  clear  and  unincumbered. 
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The  ftate  of  his  "health  was  the  pretence  for  his  refignafion  ;  and  candour  will  ex- 
cufe  the  inoffenfive  deceit  that  enabled  -him  to  relinquifh  a  dignity  fo  many 
anxioufly  fought  after.  The  felicitations  of  marefchal  Villeroy  prevailed  on  the 
■late  .king  to  appoint  Fleury,  by  a  codicil  in  his  will,  preceptor  to. his  infant  grand- 
fon  ;  and  if  we  may  believe  the  confidential  letter  of  that  prelate  to  cardinal  Qui- 
rini,  he  undertook  the  important  truft  with  regret- 
But  though  he  unwillingly  accepted  the  envied  appointment,  yet  he  difcharged 
it  with  unimpeached  fidelity  and  diligence.  Above  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  he 
difdained  the  cabals  which  a  minority  fofter,  and  endeavoured  to  form  the  mind 
of  his, royal  pupil  to  bufinefs,  to  fecrecy,  and  to  probity.  The  foil  indeed  but 
all  repaid  his  culture-,  yet  the  regent  licentious  as  he  was,  faw  and  approved  the 
^virtues  which  he  neglected  to  imitate — The  efteem  of  the  public  was  mingled 
■with  the  regard  of  the  prince  ■,  % and  his  amiable  and  prudent  difpofition  excited 
the  univerfal  wifh  of  France  to  fee  him  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

A.  D.  1726,  1729.3  The  gratitude  of  "his  pupil  at  length  concurred  with  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  cardinal  Fleury,  while  he  rejefted  the  invidious  title  of 
prime  minifter,  ruled  the  kingdom  with  abfolute  authority.  The  adminiftration 
of  the  duke  of  Bourbon-Conde  had  expired  after  reftoring  the  Infanta  to  Spain, 
with  providing  a  new  alliance  for  his  -fovereign,  -more  congenial  to  his  incli- 
nations- 

Staniflaus  'Lefczinfki  had  been  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Poland  by  the  victorious 
:arms  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  and  experienced,  after  the  defeat  of 
Tultowa,  the  vicimtudes  which  mark  the  fingular  life" -of  that  royal  adventurer. 
The  nobility  of  Poland  had  recognifed  their  former  fovereign,  AugUftus,  elector 
of  Saxony,  whom  the  Swedifh  king  had  compelled  to  relinquifh  the  crown,  and 
to  retire  within  his  electoral  dominions.  Staniflaus  defcended  from  the  throne 
"with  a  mind  fuperior  to  fortune,  and  cultivated  in  private  life  the  virtues  which 
had  diftinguifhed  him  in  public  His  daughter  Mary  ftill  retained  the  title  of 
princefs,  and  that  lady  was  chofen  by  the  prince  to  fhare  the  bed  of  Lewis  ;  their 
nuptials  were  celebrated  with  royal  magnificence — The  new  queen,  deftitute  of 
perfonal  charms,  never  perhaps  infpired  with  love  the  bofom  of  her  confort, 
who  foon  began  to  indulge  his  tafte  for  variety 4  but  her  meeknefs,  piety,  and 
ready  acquiefcence  to  his  will,  extorted  his  efteem  ;  and  the  birth  of  a  dauphin, 
the  fruits  of  their  union,  -eftablifhed  the  peaceable  fucceffion  of  the  crown,  and 
banifhed  the  fears  of  the  people. 

A.  D.  1732.3  The  pacific  difpofition  of  Fleury  correfponded  with  the  im- 
mediate welfare  of  France ;  he  quietly  left  the  kingdom  to  repair  its  loffes,  and 
to  enrich  itfelf  by  an  advantageous  and  extenfive  commerce,  without  making 
any  innovations;  and  treated  the  ftate  in  his  political  fyftem  like  a  ftrong  and 
robuft'body,  which  recovers  by  the  vigour  of  its  own  conftitution. . 

A.  D.  1733.J     At  length  the  death  of  Auguftus  king  of  Poland  and  elector 
of  Saxony,  rekindled  throughout  Europe  the  flames  of  war.     The1  free  fuffrages 
Vol.  III.  4N 
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of  the  Poles  ealled  Staniflaus,  the  father-in-law  of  Lewis,  to  that  throne  from 
which  he  once  already  had  defcended  with  a  magnanimity  fcarce  to  be  equalled  ; 
.  but  his,  election  was  oppofed  by  the  empire  and  the  Ruffians,  who  under  the 
invigorating  genuis  of  Peter  the  Great,  had  lately  emerged  from  obfcurity. — 
That  monarch  had  given  laws,  difeipline  and  knowledge,  to  the  immenfe  deferts 
of  Mufcovy  ;  had  broken  the  power  of  the  Swedes,  which  fo  long  had  over- 
awed the  North  ;  and  affumed  in  the  balance  of  Europe  that  place  which  they 
had  formerly  occupied.  His  fucceffor  now  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  thie 
emperor  to  fupport  the  nomination  of  the  fon  of  the  late  king  to  the  crown  of 
Poland;  their  numerous  forces  deluged  that  unhappy  country  ;  and  Staniflaus  be- 
fieged  in  Dantzic,  efcaped  from  the  tottering  walls  of  that  city  in  difguife,  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  his  enemies,  and,  after  a  variety  of  dangers  and  adventures, 
reached  the  dominions  of  his  fon-in-law  in  fafety- 

A.  D.  1734,  1736.3  A  feeble  attempt  had  been  made  by  Fleury  to  fuocotrr 
Dantzic  ;  and  fifteen  hundred  French,  detached  for  that  purpofe,  were,  over- 
whelmed by  an  hoft  of  Ruffians.  Auguftus  the  Third  was  eftablifhed  on  the' 
throne  of  Poland  by  the  united  arms  of  Anne  of  Ruffia  a<nd  the  emperor  Charles 
the  Sixth  ;  the  diftance  of  the  former  was  alone  fufficient  to  fecure  her  from  the 
refentment  of  the  French  j  but  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  were  both  acceffi- 
ble  and  vulnerable ;  and  France  prepared  to  avenge  by  arms  the  outrage  that 
had  difpofleffed  Staniflaus  of  Poland;  Charles  Emanuel,  king  of  Sardinia,  (for 
Vi£tor  Amadeus  had  refigned  his  throne)  concurred  in  the  views  of  the  courts 
of  Madrid  and  Verfailles ;  the  confederates  poured  their  troops  intc  Italy,  and 
fwept  all  refiftance  before  them  ;  while  France  afierted  her  fuperiority  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  reduced  Kh-iel,  Trierbach,  and  Philipfburgh. 

The  emporor  bent  before  the  ftorm,  and  received  the  conditions  of  peace, 
which  the  victorious  arms  of  France  impofed.  Don  Carlos,  fecond  fon  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  was  acknowledged  as  king,  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  both  of  which 
were  difmembered  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria;  the  king  of  Sardinia  obtained,  in 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  Novarefe,  the  Tortonefe,  and  the  fiefs  of  Langes ;  to 
Francis  duke  of  Lorrain,  was  affigned  the  inheritance  of  the  houfe  of  Medicis; 
and  the  duchies  of  Lorrain  and  Bar  were  ceded  by  the  duke  to  the  crown  of 
France. 

Staniflaus,.  on  whofe  account  this  war  had  been  commenced,  refigned  in  the 
treaty  his  pretenfions  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  but  was  permitted  to  retain  the 
title  of  king.  The  liberality  of  Lewis  rendered  that  dignity  more  relpeclable 
by  bellowing  on  his  father-in-law,  during  his  life,  the  duchies  of  Bar  and  Lor- 
rain, which  he  had  jufl;  acquired  ;  after  the  death  of  Staniflaus  thefe  territories 
reverted  to  the  crown,  and  were  indiflblubly  united  to  the  dominions  of  France. 

A.  D.  1737,,  1739.3     Th*  difpute3  of  Spain  and  England,  refpetling  the  trade 

of  America,  only  feebly  interrupted   the  tranquillity  of  Europe;  and   cardinal 

•  Fleury  Hill  purfued  in  France  that  pacific  fyftem  to  which  he  was  fo  ftrongly  as- 
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tached.  Inltead  of  arming  the  neighbouring  potentates  againft  each  other,  ha 
inceffantly  laboured  to  extinguish  their  jealoufies,  and  reconcile  their  hoftile 
difpofitions.  He  conciliated  for  a  moment  the  Genoefe  and  Corficans,  who  had 
already  plunged  thenifelves  into  the  calamities  of  civil  war ;  and  his  mediation 
was  even  accepted  by  the  Ottoman  Porte  ;  which  defifted  from  improving  its 
advantages  in  Hungary,  and  at  his  powerful  intereeffion  granted  peace  to  the 
diftrefs  of  the  emperor. 

A.  D.  1740.]  But  this  happinefs  was  not  of  long  duration;  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Sixth,  the  laft  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  expired  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  his  death  awakened  the  pretenfions  of  the  different 
princes  of  Europe.  Maria  Therefa,  the  emperor's  eldeft  daughter,  married  to 
Francis  of  Lorrain,  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  claimed  by  right  of  blood,  and  by 
the  gurantee  of  the  different  powers  of  Europe,  the  whole  of  the  Auftriaii  fuc- 
ceffion.  This  comprifed  the  kingdoms  of  Hungaria  and  Bohemia,  the  province 
of  Silefia,  Auftria,  Swabia,  Upper  and  Lower  Auftria,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Car 
niola,  the  four  foreft  towns,  Burgaw,  Brifgaw,  the  Low  Countries,  Friuh', 
Tirol,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia. 

That  princefs,  though  fhe  was  permitted  peaceably  to  take  poffeffion  of  this 
vaft  inheritance,  was  not  without  competitors.  Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Ba- 
varia, from  the  will  of  Ferdinand  the  Firft,  brother  to  the  emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth,  afferted  his  right  to  Bohemia  ;  the  king  of  Sardinia  relumed  his  claim  on 
Milan  ;  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Poland  urged  their  pretenfions  to  the  whole 
fuccefiion ;  nor  was  Lewis  the  Fifteenth  deftitute  of  a  fimilar  claim  ;  he  was  des- 
cended in  a  direct  line  from  the  eldeft  male  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  by 
two  princeffes  married  to  his  anceftors,  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  and  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth;  but  he  wiihed  not  to  awaken  the  jealoufy  of  Europe,  end  enter- 
tained hopes  of  aggrandifing  himfelf,  and  of  difmenibering  the  Auftrian  domini- 
ons, by  fupporting  the  pretenfions  of  another- 

A.  D.  1 741.]  Yet  Maria  Therefa  rather  confided' in,  than  was  alarmed  ar, 
the  number  of  the  claimants  ;  fhe  had  ingratiated  herfelf  with  the  Hungarians, 
.by  voluntarily  taking  the  ancient  oath  of  their  fovereigns^  by  which  their  fub- 
jefts  are  allowed,  if  their  privileges  are  invaded,  to  defend  themfelves,  without 
.being  treated  as  rebels  ;  and  was  engaged  in  traverfing,  in  favour  of  her  conforr, 
thedefigns  of  France,  that  endeavoured  to  fix  the  imperial  crown  on  the  head  off 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  .when  fhe  was  furprifed  by  the  invafion  of  a  new  and  un- 
expected pretender-  The  king  of  Pruffia,  Frederick  the  Third,  laid  claim  to  four 
duchies  in  Silefia;  he  fuddenly  entered  that  country,  defeated  the  Auftrians  near 
.Molwitz,  and  occupied  the  whole  of  the  duchy. 

The  viftory  of  Molwitz  was  the  fignal  for  war ;  cardinal  Flenry,  in  the  eighty- 
.  fifth  year  of  his  age,  was  indeed  but  little  inclined  to  relinquifh  the  pacific  fyftem 
'that  he  adored  ;  but  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  impetuous  eloquence  and  enters 
'prifing  fpirit  of  the  brothers,  the  marefchal  and  chevalier  de  Belleifle.     Thefe  re- 
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•prefented  to  Lewis  that  the  period  was  now  arrived  of  finally  breaking  the  power 
of  the  houfeof  Auftria,  and  exalting  that  of  Bourbon  on  its  ruins ;  and  that  fo 
favourable  an  opportunity  never  again  would  offer  of  raifing  the  eleftor  of  Bava- 
ria to  the  imperial  throne.  The  afient  of  a  monarch,  whofe  vanity  was  great, 
and  difcernment  iittle,  was  eafily  obtained  to  this  fplendid  projeft  ;  and  cardinal 
Fleury  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  yet  ftill  enamoured  of  power,  con- 
Tented  to  fanftion  with  his  name  an  enterprife  he  had  never  approved,  and  to  pre- 
Tide  over  a  people  whofe  councils  he  was  not  permitted  to  direft. 

The  count  of  Belleifte  negociated  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Pruflia,  by  which  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  with  the  imperial  crown,  was  to  poflefs  Bohemia,  Upper  Auf- 
tria, and  the  Tyrolefe^  the  king  of  Poland  was  to  be  gratified  with  Moravia  and 
The  Upper  Silefia,  and  Frederic  was  to  retain  Lower  Silefia,  with  the  town  of 
Neifs,  and  the  county  of  Glatz.  To  enforce  thefe  conditions,  the  French  troops 
were  immediately  put  in  motion.  Lewis  appointed  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  whom 
he  meant  to  place  in  the  firft  rank  among  Chriflian  princes,  his  lieutenant-general, 
with  the  marefchals  Belleifle  and  Broglio  to  aft  under  him. 

A.  D.  17.41,  1742.]  The  fuccefs  of  the  French  was  rapid,  fplendid,  and 
tranfient ;  the  king  of  England  was  reduced  to  conclude  a  neutrality  as  eleftor  of 
Hanover,  for  his  German  dominions  ;  the  confederates  furprifed  Paffau,  pofTefTed 
themfelves  of  Lintz,  and  menaced  Vienna.  Maria  Therefa  retired  from  her  ca- 
pital to  Prefburgh  in  Hungary  ;  and  that  people  vowed  to  conquer  or  die  in  the 
fervice  of  their  fovereign.  New  and  formidable  armies  were  in  an  inftant  fupplied 
by  their  enthufiaftic  loyalty  ;  the  French  declined  the  dangerous  neighbourhood 
of  Vienna,  direfted  their  march  into  Bohemia,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Sax- 
ons reduced  the  city  of  Prague :  from  that  important  acquifnion  the  eleftor  of  Ba- 
varia purfued  his  route  to  Frankfort,  and  was  there  elefted  emperor,  under  the 
title  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  and  inverted  with  the  enfigns  of  imperial  authority. 

But  from  the  moment  that  he  attained  his  envied  dignicy„  the  hours  of  that 
prince  were  invariably  devoted  to  calamity :  jealoufies  already  prevailed  among 
the  confederates ;  the  French  army  was  in  its  progrefs  continually  diminifhed  by 
ficknefs  or  defertion  ;  George  the  Second,  diflinguifhing  between  his  capacity  of 
king  of  Great  Britain  and  eleftor  of  Hanover,  refolved  as  the  former  to  fupport 
the  queen  of  Hungary;  and  the  very  day  that  Charles  was  proclaimed  emperor  at 
Frankfort,  he  received  intelligence  that  Lintz  had  been  recovered  by  the  Auftrian 
general  Khevenhuller,  'though  defended  by  ten  thoufand  .veteran  troops  of  France. 
Even  this  difafter  was  foon  forgotten  in  an  event  more  important  and  more  fatal. 
The  king  of  Pruffia  had  penetrated  into  Moldavia,  but  was  compelled  to  retire 
before  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  ;  reinforced  by  the  prince  of  Anhalt  Deflau,  he 
fuddenly  turned  on  his  purfuers.  At  Czaflaw  he  engaged  and  defeated  the  Auf- 
trians  ;  but  with  his  ufual  fagacity,  he  feized  the  moment  of  viftory  to  conclude 
an  advantageous  peace  at  Breflaw,  which  left  him  in  pofTeflion  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Silefia,  with  the  county  of  Glatz.     At  the  fame  time  a  treaty  was  figned 
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between  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  A-uguftus  the  Third,  king  of  Poland,  which, 
transferred  to  the  latter  a  confiderable  extent  of  country  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia. 

The  French  received  with  altonifhment  and  difraay  the  intelligence  of  the  treaty. 
of  Breflaw.  Deferted  by  their  two  moft  powerful  allies,  and  preffed  by  the  fupe-. 
rior  numbers  of  the  Auflrians,  they  retreated  precipitately  under  the  walls  of 
Prague.  A  fecond  army,  under  marefchal  Maillebois,  was  detached  to  their  af- 
fiftance  ;  but  prince  Charles  had  already  occupied  the  pa  fifes  of  the  intervening 
mountains  :  Maillebois  was  obliged  to  retreat ;  and  the  French  in  Prague  were 
only  faved  from  the  difgrace  of  furrendering  by  the  fkill  and  courage  of  maref- 
chal Belleifle,  who  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Auftrians,  and  though  inceflantly 
purfued  by  a  fuperior  enemy,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  fuccefsfully  condufted  his 
army  through  a  hoftile  country  above  ninety  miles  to  the  friendly  walls  of  Egra. 

Italy  presented  to  the  contending  powers,  a  campaign  equally  vigorous  and  dif- 
fufive  with  that  of  Germany.  Philip  the  Fifth,  who  had  already  eftablimed  one 
ion  on  the  throne  of  the  two  Sicilies,  was  defirous  of  placing  a  crown  on  the  head 
of  Philip  his  fon,  by  a  fecond  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Farnefe,  daughter  to  the 
duke  of  Parma.  Parma,  Placentia,  and  the  Milanefe,  were  the  territories  he 
afpired  to.  The  king  of  Sardinia,  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon, had  lately  renounced  his  alliance  with  the  courts  of  Verfailles  and  Madrid, 
and  entered  into  engagements  with  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  king  of  En- 
gland ;  but  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  while  he  profeffed  himfelf  neuter,  fecretly 
prepared  to  fupport  the  ambitious  defigns  of  his  family.  From  this  intention  he 
was  diverted  by  the  unwelcome  appearance  of  an  Englifh  fquadron  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples  ;  commodore  Martin,  to  whom  was  intruded  the  proud  commiffion  of 
bumbling  the  enemies  of  Great- Britain,  threatened  to  bombard  Naples,  unlefs  he 
received  a  peremptory  and  fatisfaftory  anfwer  in  the  fpaee  of  an  hour — and  the 
king,  to  avert  the. deftrudtion  of  his  capital,  engaged  to  preferve  a  ftrict  neutrality 
during  the  courfe  of  the  war. 

A.  D;  1743-]  The  hoftile  armies,  by  the  evacuation  of  Prague,  were  tranf- 
ferred  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  that  of  the  Rhine.;  and  cardinal  Fleury, 
oppreffed  by  increafing  years  and  the  difappointments  of  his  country,  clofeda  life, 
that  would  have  been  terminated  with  more  glory  before  the  commencement  of 
war.  The  king  on  hk  deceafe,  determined  to  be  his  own  minifter  and  to  put  him- 
felf at  the  head  of  the  army.  The  king  of  England  had  already  taken  the  field 
with  forty  thoufand  Englifli,  Hanoverians,  and  Auftrians.  At  the  village  of  Det- 
tingen,  near  the  banks  of  the  Mayne,  he  was  attacked  by  marefchal  Noaifles. 
Had  (he  French  patiently  occupied  .the  neighbouring  heights,  the  confederates 
mull  have  furrendered  at  difcretion — but  their  ardour  precipitated  them  on  the? 
allies,  and  their  .temerity  was  chaftifed  by  a  fevere  defeat.  The  king  of  England,, 
inftead  of  improving  his  advantage,  profecuted  his  march  to  Hanau — >and  the  duke 
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of  Noailles,  after  colle&ing  his  fcattered  forces,  haftened  to  join  marefchal  Coignyr 
in  Upper  Alface,  who  was  threatened  by  prince  Charles  of  Lorram- 

In  Italy,  a  bloody  but  indecifive  battle  was  fought  at  Campo  Santo,  between 
the  Spaniards,  commanded  by  count  de  Gages,  and  the  Auftrians  and  Piedmon- 
tefe,  under  count  Traun — yet  though  both  claimed  the  honour  of  the  field,  the 
former  thought  it  prudent  foon  after  to  repafs  the  Pareno,  and  to  take  fhelter  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  territories. 

A.  D.  1744-]  To  diftracl:  the  attention  of  the  Englifh,  Lewis  the  Fifteenth? 
refolved  to  efponfe  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  houfe  of  Stuart.  Charles  Edwardy . 
eldeft  fon  to  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  the  grandfon  of  the  unforiunate  James 
the  Second,  had,  on  the  firft  found  of  war,  been  invited  into  France.  It  was  now 
propofed  to  prove  how  far  the  affections  of  England  flood  inclined  to  him — an 
army  of  fifteen  thoufand  men  was  affembled  in  Picardy,  under  count  Saxe — a 
number  of  tranfports  were  collected  at  Calais,  Dunkirk,  and  Boulogne  ■  and 
Charles,  to  whom  his  father  had  delegated  his  pretenfions,  left  Rome,  and  arrived 
in  the  French  camp.  But  an  Englilh  fquadron,  under  Sir  John  Norris,  rode  tri- 
umphant in  the  channel  ;  and  though  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
maintained  foon  after,  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  doubtful  conflift  with  that  of 
England,  yet  Lewis  ventured  not  to  encounter  that  people  in  their  own  feas  j  and 
"the  young  pretender  was  obliged  to  wait  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 

Lewis  himfelf  invaded  Flanders,  and  feconded  by  the  duke  of  Noailles,  and 
count  Saxe,  natural  fon  to  Auguftus  the  Second,  king  of  Poland,  and  who  by 
his  military  exploits  revived  the  fame  of  Conde  and  Turenn'e,  fucceflively  reduced 
Menin,  Ypres  and  Fumes.  From  this  fcene  of  conqueft  he  was  foon  recalled  to 
the  defence  of  his  own  dominions — prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  had  pafled  the 
Rhine  at  the  head  of  fixty  thoufand  Auftrians,  had  taken  Weifenberg,  and  laid  all 
Lower  Alface  under  contribution-  To  repel  this  invafion,  marefchal  Noailles  was 
detached  with  forty  thoufand  choice  troops  ;  while  marefchal  Saxe  in  Flanders,  by 
his  mafterly  movements,  baffled  the  defigns  of  the  allies,  though  far  fuperior  in 

numbers. 

With  a  connderable  reinforcement,  Lewis  prepared  to  follow  the  fteps  of 
Noailles ;  but  at  Metz  he  was  feized  with  a  putrid  fever  that  threatened  his  life, 
and  retarded  the  operations  of  his  generals.  His  danger  diffufed  confternation 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  uncommon  tranfports  of  joy  with  which  his 
recovery  was  attended,  touched  the  heart  of  the  monarch  himfelf,  nor  could  he 
help  exclaiming,  "  What  a  pleafure  is  it  to  be  thus  beloved  1  What  have  I  done 
«*  to  defer ve  it!" 

But  the  king  depended  not  alone  on  his  own  arms  for  the  defence  of  Alface  j 
he  had  already  negociated  a  new  alliance  with  the  king  of  Pruffia  ;  and  Frederic, 
fenfible  that  if  the  queen  of  Hungary  fhould  again  acquire  the  afcendancy,  the; 
treaty  of  Breflaw  would  prove  a  feeble  barrier  to  her  ambition,  once  more  pene- 
trated into  Bohemia,  and  extended  his  ravages  as  far  as  Moldaw.     Prince  Charles 
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repaffed  the  Rhine,  to  check  the  progrefs  of  this  formidable  enemy ;  and  Frederic, 
in  his  turn,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Bohemia  with  precipitation,  and   retire  into  ■ 
Silefia  ;  while  Lewis,  availing  himfelf  of  the   retreat  of  the  Auftrians,  inverted ', 
and  reduced  Friburg. 

The  prince  of  Conti  entered  Italy,  and  having  effected  a  junction  with  Don 
Philip,  whofe  aggrandifement  firft  plunged  Spain  into  the  tumult  of  war,  attacked  ! 
the  lirongeft  port  of  Chateau  Dauphin,  where  the  king  of  Sardinia  commanded 
in  perfon.  It  was  carried  after  an  obftinate  conflict,  and  the  confederates  imme- 
diately laid  fiege  to  Conti,  the  poffeffion  of  which  was  neceffary  to  open  them  a 
pafiage  into  the  Milanefe.  But  though  they  obtained  a  fecond  victory  over  Charles  ■ 
Emanuel,  difeafe  pervaded  the  camp  ;  they  were  compelled  to  retire  from  the  in- 
aufpicious  walls,  evacuate  Piedmont,  repafs  the  Alps,  and  fhelter  the  remnant  of 
their  way-worn  followers  in  Dauphine. 

A.  D.  1745.3     Amid  ft  the  various  viciffitudes  of  war,  the  emperor  Charles  the 
Seventh  was  once  more  rertored  to  his  capital  ;  but  his  fituation,    on  the  retreat  of 
the  Pruilians,  grew  more  precarious  every  hour.     His   frame  was   exhaurted  by 
inceifant  anxiety,  and  death  delivered  him  from  again  exhibiting  to  Europe  the  : 
fpectacle  of  imperial  mifery-     His  fon  Maximilian  Jofeph,  a  youth  of  feventeen, . 
concluded,  through  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  a  treaty  with  the  - 
queen  of  Hungary,  which  eftablifhed  him  in  the  peaceable  pofleflion  of  the  elec- 
torate of  Bavaria  ;  and  rejected  the  alliance  of.  France,  which  had  proved  fo. fatal ! 
to  his  father. 

Lewis  in  vain  tempted  the  ambition  of  Augufttis,  king  of  Poland,  with  the  im- 
perial crown  ;  that  monarch  rejected  the  fplendid  allurement,  and  maintained  his 
engagements  with  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  the  king  of  England  ;  and  the  court 
of  Verfailles  had  foon  after  the  mortification  of  beholding  Francis  of  Lorrain,  the 
confort  of  the  former,  inverted  with  the  imperial  dignity  at  Frankfort.  Yet  France 
flirt  obftinately  purfued  the  war  ;.-  and  her  monarch,  accompanied  by  the  dauphin. 
in  Flanders  animated  his  forces  by  his  prefence  :  commanded  by  count  Saxe,  they. 
laid  fiege  to  Toutnay,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  towns  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands. 
The  Englifh,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Auftrians,  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  fe- 
eond  fon  to  the  king  of  England,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  that  place  :  The  plains 
of  Fontenoy  were  rendered  memorable  by  the  bloody  and  obftinate  conflict.  At 
length  the  allies  were  broken  by  the  numbers  of  their  enemies,  and  the  fuperior 
fkill  of  count  Saxe  ;  they  retreated  with  confiderable  lofs,  occupied  foon  after  a  : 
flrong  camp  between  Brufiels  and  Antwerp,  and  remained  inactive  during  the  reft . 
©f  the  campaign  ;  while  the  French  reduced  by  ftratagem  or  force  Tournay,  Ou- 
denarde,  Ath,  Dendermond,  Ghent,  Oftend,  Nieuport,  and  the  principal  forti- 
fied places  through  Auftrian  Flanders. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  in  Italy  was  equally  rapid  ;  Don  Philip 
and  marefchal  Maillebois  prefled  with  their  fuperior  forces  the  king  of  Sardinia 
and  Schulenberg.     Charles  Emanuel  retired  behind  the  Pd,  and  evea  trembled  for . 
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the  fate  of  his  capita! ;  while  the  kindred  armies  of  France  and  Spain  deluged  all 
Italy  ;  and  Don  Carlos  clofed  the  campaign  with  a  triumphant  entry  into  Milan. 

Nor  were  the  operations  of  the  king  of  Pruilia  Iefs  brilliant  or  deciiive.  In 
Sileiia  and  Bohemia  he  fucceffively  defeated  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  ;  and  from 
the  victories  of  Fridbourgh  and  Slandentz,  poured  the  torrent  cf  his  arms  into 
Saxony.  He  foon  made  himfelf  mafler  of  Drefden  ;  and  the  king  of  Poland, 
anxious  for  the  capital  of  his  electoral  dominions,  purchafed  peace  from  the  victor 
by  the  payment  of  a  million  of  German  crowns.  It  was  the  intention  of  Frederick 
to  protect,  but  not  to  aggrandife  the  houfe  of  Bourbon;  he  had  no  longer  any 
thing  to  dread  from  the  Auftrian  power,  and  he  concluded  a  fecond  treaty  with 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  which  confirmed  that  of  Breflaw,  and  guaranteed  to  him 
the  pofleffion  of  Silefia,  on  acknowledging  the  validity  of  the  emperor's  election. 

France  was  aftonifhed  at  the  repeated  defertion  of  fo  powerful  an  ally  ;  but  Lewis 
was  encouraged  to  perfevere  by  a  new  enterprife,  which  at  firft  promifed  the  moft 
decifive  advantage.     Though  the  fquadrons  of  France  could  not  hope  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  naval  commanders  of  Great-Britain,  yet  the  young  pretender  fuc- 
cefsfully  traverfing  the  feas  in  a  fingle  veflll,  landed  with   a  few  adherents  on  the 
coaft  of  Scotland.     The  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom  had  ever  been  attached  to 
the  family  of  Stuart  j  and  no  fooner  was  the  ftandard  of  Charles  erected,  than  it 
was  joined  by  fome  thoufands  of  hardy  and  ferocious  mountaineers.     He  occupied 
Edinburgh,  was  folemnly  proclaimed  there  with  all  the  forms  of  legal  authority, 
and  foon  after  defeated  the  royal  forces  at  Prefton  Pans.     The  road  now  lay  open 
to  London ;  and  George,  though  infenfible  of  perfonal  fear,  trembled  for  his  ca- 
pital.    But  the  pretender  was  intoxicated  withfuccefs  ;  he  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
to  enjoy  the  vain  parade  of  royalty,  while  the  Britith  troops  were  recalled  from, 
Flanders,  and  a  new  and  formidable  army  was  formed  by  the  zeal  of  the  royalifb., 
It  was  entrufted  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  fecond  fon  of  George,  and  who, 
had  commanded  in  the  difaftrous  field  of  Fontenoy.     The  pretender,  who  had  at 
length  quitted  the  pleafures  of  Edinburgh  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Derby,  within 
an  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  London,  now  retired  before  the  veteran  forces  of; 
the  duke.     An  ineffectual  victory  which  he  afterwards  obtained  over  a  detachment 
of  the  royalilts  at  Falkirk  near  Stirling,  ferved    only  to   embitter  his  fubfequent, 
defeat-     On  Culloden  Moor,  at  the  head  of  his  brave  but  diforderly  followers,  he, 
prefumed  to  encounter  the  fuperior  forces  of  the  royalilts,-  whofe  valour  was  con-, 
firmed  by  difcipline,  and  who  were  animated  -by  the  gallantry  of  the  duke  of} 
Cumberland.     The  decifion  of  the  day  was  fuch  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  the; 
rebels  were  repulfed,  and   purfued  with   CTuel  Slaughter ;  and  after  enduring  a, 
feries  of  incredible  hardlhips  for  five  months,  and  repeatedly  eluding   the  active, 
refentment  of  his  enemies,  the  pretender  himfelf  efcaped  in  a  fmall  veflel  to  France  -rl 
but  the  fcaffold  was  flamed  with  the  blood  of  his  principal  adherents,  and  his  party 
in  this  fatal  enterprife  was  for  ever  extinguifhed. 
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A.  D.  1 74.6.]  To  balance  this  difappointment,  Lewis  opened  the  campaign 
•in  Flanders  ar  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  men ;  inverted  and 
reduced  Bruffels,  the  capital  of  Brabant  ;  took  Mons  and  Charieroy  ;  and  ren- 
dered himfelf  mafter  of  Flanders,  Brabant  and  Liege.  Hefoon  after  laid  fiege  to 
Namur  ;  and  that  city,  fituated  on  the  conflux  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meufe,  and 
defended  by  a  garrifon  of  nine  thoufand  men,  was  obliged  to  furrender.  The 
confederates,  though  commanded  by  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  were  difconcerted 
and  foon  after  defeated  by  the  fuperior  addrefs  of  marefchal  Saxe  ;  and  this  vic- 
tory, which  the  advanced  feafon  of  the  year  prevented  the  marefchal  from  impro- 
ving, terminated  the  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries. 

In  Italy  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  was  lefs  fuccefsful ;  Afti,  though  garrifoned  by 
five  thoufand  French,  was  furprifed  by  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  Don  Philip  and 
Maillebois  were  repulfed  in  an  obftinate  attack  on  the  Auftrian  camp  at  St.  Lazaro  ; 
and  this  difafter  was  fucceeded  by  the  intelligence  that  Philip  the  Fifth  was  no 
more.  That  prince,  the  fir  ft  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  who  fat  upon  theSpanifh 
throne,  was  governed  by  two  women,  who  fucceflively  fhared  his  bed,  and  ruled 
his  kingdom  with  abfolute  fway  :  the  latter  maintained  her  afcendancy  •.even  after 
the  death  of  her  confort ;  and  under  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  ftill  con- 
tinued to  direct:  the  councils  of  Madrid. 

Don  Philip  and  Maillebois,  informed  of  the  death  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  and 
ftill  ignorant  of  the  fentiments  of  his  fucceffor,  retired  before  the  Auftrian  army, 
and  took'  Ihelter  under  the  cannon  of  Genoa;  they  foon  after  abandoned  this 
fituation,  and  Don  Philip  retreated  towards  Savoy,  while  marefchal  Maillebois 
pepofed  his  harraffed  forces  in  Provence.  The  Auftrians  immediately  occupied 
Genoa ;  and  that  proud  city  was  fubjected  to  the  moft  humiliating  conditions- 
But  the  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  general  Botta  at  length  excited  the  general 
indignation  of  the  inhabitants  ;  they  rofe  in  arms  againft  their  conquerors  ;  de- 
ibair  animated  their  efforts — and  the  veterans  of  Germany  were  obliged  to  yield 
to  a  crowd  of  undifciplined  citizens.  After  an  ineffectual  ftruggle  they  evacu- 
ated the  city  ;  and  the  Genoefe,  confeious  that  they  were  ftill  furrounded  by 
their  oppreffors,  prepared  by  every  prudent  precaution  to  fortify  in  future  their 
freedom . 

A.  D.  1747O  Li  tne  Eaft-Indies  the  honour  of  the  Freneh  flag  was  afferted.by 
La  Bourdonnais,  who  difpoffeffed  the  Englifh  of  their  fettlement  of  Madrafs,  on 
the  coait  of  Coromandel — but  it  was  in  the  Netherlands  that  Lewis  prepared  to. 
make  the  moft  vigorous  efforte.  An  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
men  was  affembled  under  marefchal  Saxe.;  and  that  celebrated  commander  de- 
tached count  Lowendahi  with  twenty-feven  thoufand  men  to -invade  Dutch  Bra- 
bant. The  French  minifter  at  the  fame  time  prefented  a  memorial  to  the  States, 
d. claring  that  his  mafter,  by  thus  entering  the  territories  of  the  States,  meant 
onlv  to  obviate  the  dangerous  effects  of  the  protection  that  they  afforded  to  the 
.     .  Vox.  LI.  .*P 
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troops  of  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  the  king  of  England.  In  the  mean  time 
Lowendahl  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Sluys,  Sandberg,  and  Hulft — and  having 
taken  poffeffion  of  Axtel  and  Terneufe,  was  meditating  a  defcent  on  Zealand, 
when  a  Britifti  fquadron  defeated  his  purpofe,  and  a  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Holland  made  a  retreat  neceffary. 

Struck  with  confternation  at  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  Provinces,  believing  themfelves  betrayed,  tumultuoufly  rofe  againft 
the  minifters  of  the  Republic,  and  compelled  the  magiftrates  to  declare  the  prince 
of  Orange  Stadtholder — a  dignity  which  had  been  laid  afide  fmce  the  death  of 
William  the  Third.  The  beneficial  effects  of  this  revolution  to  the  confederates 
foon  appeared  in  feveral  vigorous  meafures — and  inftant  orders  were  given  bv 
the  States  for  commencing  hoftilities  againft  France  both  by  fea  and  land,  though 
without  any  formal  declaration  of  war. 

Lewis  himfelf  foon  after  joined  his  army  in  Flanders,  and  the  fiege  of  Mae- 
ftticht  was  refolved  on.  The  confederates,  to  preferve  that  city,  determined  to- 
hazard  a  general  engagement ;  the  village  of  Val  or  Laffeldt  was  the  object  of 
their  mutual  efforts:  But  though  the  Englifh  were  compelled  to  abandon  the 
field  with  lofs,  yet  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  his  retreat  reinforced  the  garri- 
fon  of  Maeftricht ;  and  marefchal  Saxe,  after  amufing  the  allies  with  a  variety 
of  complicated  movements,  detached  count  Lowendahl  with  thirty  thoufand  men 
to  jnveft  Eergen-op-Zoom,  the  ftrongeft  fortification  in  Dutch  Brabant. 

The  experienced  general  and  great  mafter  in  the  art  of  reducing  fortified  places 
rrow  encountered  in  the  favourite  work  of  Vauban,  an  object  worthy  his  fkill- 
The  town  was  garrifoned  with  three  thoufand  men,  and  could  be  reinforced  on 
the  fhorteft  notice  by  a  confiderable  army  of  the  allies,  which  took  poffeffion . 
of  the  lines  belonging  to  the  fortification — The  eyes  of  Europe  were  fixed  on 
the  fate  of  Bergen-op-Zoom — each  inftrument  of  deftruftion  was  inceffantly  em- 
ployed on  both  fides  ;  the  town  was  reduced  to  afties ;  the  trenches  were  filled 
with  carnage  ;  yet  the  out-works  were  in  a  great  meafure  entire,  and  the  event 
of  the  enterprife  feemed  ftill  doubtful;  when  count  Lowendhal  demonftrated 
that  there  are  occafrons  when  it  is  neceffary  to  go  beyond  the  eftabliftied  rules 
of  art. 

That  general  refolved  to  attempt  by  a  coup-de-main  thofe  works  which  ftill  re- 
filled his  ragular  approaches— The  attack  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  at  three  places  at  once.  The  befieged,  aroufed  from  their  fecurity,  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  repel  the  affaillants  ;  the  French  grenadiers  were  already  in  the 
town  ;  two  regiments  of  Swifs,  and  Scotch,  who  had  affembled  in  the  market- 
place, ftill  difputed  the  day,  and  were  cut  to  pieces  ;  the  reft,  with  the  gover- 
nor, retired  to  the  lines:  the.army  that  had  occupied  thofe,  immediately  retreat- 
ed ;  and  the  French  became  mafters  of  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Scheld. 

Lewis,  on  the  intelligence  of  this  event,  raifed  Lowendahl  to  the  dignity  of 
marefchal,    and  returned  in  triumph  to  Verfailles.     But  the  fatisfa&ion  which 
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attended  hi-s  acquifitions  in  Flanders  was.  alloyed  by  a  feries  of  unfortunate 
events — Marefchal  Belleiile  had  affumed  the  command  in  Italy,  and  had  de- 
tached his  brother  the  chevalier  with  thirty  thoufand  men,  to  penetrate  into 
Piedmont. — On  the  road  to  Exilles  twenty-one  battalions  of  Piedmontefe^fecured 
by  ramparts  of  ftone  and  wood,  and  defended  by  a  formidable  artillery,  oppofed 
his  progrefs.  Belleifle,  daring  and  emulous  of  fame,  attacked  the  entrenchments 
with  the  greateft  intrepidity  :  in  three  fucceffive  aiTaults  he  was  repulfed,  yet  he 
Hill  returned  to  the  charge  ;  and  the  moment  that  he  had  planted  with  his  own 
hand  the  colours  of  his  king  on  the  hoflile  battlements,  he  fell  dead,  having 
received  the  thrufl  of  a  bayonet,  and  two  mufquet  balls  in  his  body.  The 
furvivors,  difcouraged  by  his  death,  immediately  retreated ;  and  fo  certain  was 
the  deftructive  aim  of  the  Piedmontefe,  and  the  obftinacy  of  the  affailants,  that  : 
the  number  of  the  flain  more  than  doubled  that  of  the  wounded. 

Marefchal  Belleifle  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  fate  of  his  brother  than  he 
retreated  towards  the  Var,  to  join  the  unfortunate  army  from  Exilles;  and  the 
king  of  Sardinia  was  only  prevented  by  the  unfavourable  feafon  and  heavy  rains, 
from  carrying  his  victorious  arms  into  Dauphine — But  the  moft  fatal  blow  to 
France,  was  the  total  deftruction  of  her  marine  ;  the  Englifh  began  at  length  to 
exert  themfelves  on  that  element,  on  which  they  have  fo  repeatedly  triumphed— 
The  marquis  de  le  Jonquiere  with  fix  fhjps  of  the  line  and  as  many  frigates, 
was  intercepted  by  the  admirals  Anfon  and  Warren  with  fourten  fail  of  the  line  : 
the  French  defended  themfelves  with  conduct  and  courage  ;  but  they  were  op- 
preffed  by  numbers,  and  ten  mips  of  war  were  taken — On  the  coaft  of  Brittany 
Monfieur  l'Eftendeure  difplayed  fimilar  gallantry  with  the  fame  ill  fortune  ;  with 
feven  mips  of  the  Ikfe  he  was  attacked  by  admiral  Hawke,  who  commanded 
fourteen  ;  and  after  an  obftinate  refiftance,  fix  of  thofe  mips  became  the  prey  of 
the  Englifh  victors.. 

In  America  the  Englifh  had  conquered  Cape  Breton  and  reduced  Louifburg  ; 
and  the  king  of  France,  while  he  beheld  his  marine  annihilated  and  his  commerce 
extinguifhed,  was  alarmed  by  the  menacing  countenance  of  a  new  and  formidable 
enemy.  The  gold  of  England  had  influenced  the  councils  of  -Peterfburg,  and 
fifty  thoufand  Ruffians  prepared  to  add  new  horror  to  the  rage  of  war.  In  1 
the  midfl  of  his  victories  the.  king  of  France  had  invariably  exprefled  his  wifhes 
for  peace  ;  and  the  ftorm  that  threatened  from  the  north  rendered  him  ftill  more 
impatient  to  deliver  his.fubjects  from  the  calamities  of  war  :  an  ineffectual  congrefs 
had  been  held  at  Breda,  and  negotiations  were  this  year  refumed  at  Aix-la-Cha-  - 
pelle  with  better  fuccefs.^ 

To  enforce  his  propofal,  Lewis  commanded  marefchal  Saxe,  with  a  numerous 
army,  to  invert  Maeftricht.     The  danger  of  that  city  quickened  the  deliberations  ; 
of  the  allies :  the  French  had  already  affected  a  lodgement  in  the  covered  way 
with  confiderabie  lofs  ;  but  they  were  expelled  by  the  gallantry  of  the  befieged, 
and  marefchal  Saxe  had  reafon  to  tremble  for  his  reputation  -y  when  intelligence  ■ 
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arrived  that  preliminaries  of  peace  were  figned  ;  and  the  French  were  permitted 
to  take  poffeffion  of  Maeftricht,  on  condition  that  they  reftored  it,  with  all  its 
magazines  and  artillery,  on  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty. 

•By  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a  mutual  reftitution  was  ftipulated  of  all 
eonquefts  made  during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  with  a  releafe  of  prifoners  without 
ranfom.  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guaftalla  were  ceded  as  a  fovereignty  to  Don 
Philip ;  but  it  was  provided,  in  cafe  he  or  his  defcendants  mould  fucceed  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  or  that  of  the  two  Sicilies,  that  thofe  territories  mould  return  to 
the  prefent  pofleflbrs,  the  emprefs  queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia. 
The  Englilh  acquired  the  privilege  of  fending  an  annual  (hip  to  the  Spanifh 
fettlements  in  America  •  and  the  contracting  powers  guaranteed  to  his  Pruffian 
•majefty  the  duchy  of  Silefia  and  the  county  of  Glatz,  as  he  then  poffeffed 
them. 

A.  D.  1748,  1749-]  The  war  which  had  fo  long  afflifted  Europe,  was  fuc- 
xreeded  by  feven  years  peace;  and  that  fhort  interval  my  be  confidered  as  the 
molt  profperous  and  happy  period  that  Europe  had  ever  known;  arts  and  letters 
were  fuccefsfully  cultivated;  manufactures  and  commerce  flourifhed  ;  and  the 
manners  of  fociety  affumed  each  day  a  higher  poliih.  Butmonarchs,  while  they 
.afpire  to  the  fame  of  conquerors,  feldom  condefcend  to  regard  the  felicity  of 
their  fubjects;  and  Lewis,  who  only  had  confented  to  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle to  reftore  his  navy,  in  the  arms  of  the  marchionefs  of  Pompadour  meditated 
new  wars ;  and  prepared  to  difpoffefs  the  Englilh  of  their  principal  fettlements 
both  in  America  and  the  Eaft-Indies. 

From  thefe  vifionary  hopes  the  attention  of  the  king  was  recalled  by  violent 
difputes  between  the  clergy  and  parliaments  of  France,  which  partially  interrupt- 
ed the  tranquillity  of  that  kingdom.  The  famous  controverfy  between  the 
Janfenifts  and  Jefuits,  concerning  grace,  free-will,  and  other  abftradl  points  of 
theology,  had  originated  in  the  preceding  reign  :  the  opinions  of  the  former  had 
been  declared  heretical  by  the  court  of  Rome,  in  the  celebrated  bull  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Unigenitus.  The  reception  of  it  was  enforced  by  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth,  in  oppofition  to  the  body  of  the  people,  the  parliaments,  the 
the  archbifhop  of  Paris,  and  fifteen  other  prelates  ;  who  proteited  againft  it  as 
an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  of  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  as  well  as  an  infult  on  their  private  opinions.  The  duke  of  Orleans, 
while  regent,  extinguifhed  a  perfecution  which  had  been  raifed  againft  thofe 
who  had  rejected  the  bull ;  but  at  the  fame  time  prevailed  on  the  bifhops,  who 
had  hitherto  oppofed,  to  fubmit  to  ir. 

A.  D.  1750,  1 7 5- 1 . "1  Though  the  bull  Unigenitus  was  held  in  execration  by 
the  people,  it  had  hitherto  occafioned  no  public  difturbance  ;  but  on  the  conclu- 
fion of  the  peace,  an  attempt  made  by  the  minifter  of  the  finances  to  enquire  into 
the  wealth  of -the  clergy,  raifed  the  jealoufy  of  that  order,  and  they  determined 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  court  by  reviving  the  former  oppofition  to-the  bull 
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Utngenitus,  It  was  refolded  by  the  clergy  to  demand  confeffional  notes  of  dying 
perlbus  ;  that  thofe  notes  fhould  be  figned  by  priefts  adhering  to  the  bull,  without 
which  no  viaticum,  or  extreme  unclion,  could  be  obtained.  The  new  archbifhep 
of  Paris  engaged  warmly  in  this  fcheme,  and  he  was  oppofedwith  equal  vigour  by 
the  parliament,  who  imprifoned  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  refufed  to  adm'iriifter  the 
facraments  to  perfons  in  their  laft  moments.  Other  parliaments  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  that  of  Paris;  and  a  war  was  immediately  kindled  between  .the  fecular 
jurifdiiStion,  and  ecclefiaftical  difcipline. 

A.  D.  1752,  1753.]  The  king,  by  an  act:  of  his  abfolute  authority,  forbade 
the  parliaments  to  take  cognizance  of  ecclefiaftical  proceedings,  and  to  fufpend 
ah  profecutions  relative  to  the  refufal  of  the  facraments.  Inftead  of  acquiefcing, 
the  parliament  prefented  new  remonftrances,  refufed  to  attend  to  any  other  bufi- 
nefs,  and  came  to  a  refolution  that  they  could  not  obey  this  injunction  without 
violating  their  duty  and  their  oath.  They  cited  the  bifhop  of  Orleans  before.the'ir 
tribunal,  and  ordered  all  writings,  in  which  its  jurifdiftion  was  contefted,  to  he 
burnt  by  the  executioner :  By  military  aid,  they  enforced  the  adminiftration  of 
the  facraments  to  the  fick ;  and  engroffed  by  thefe  religious  differences,  they  en- 
tirely ceafed,  as  i'upreme  courts,  to  diftributo  that  juftice  to  the  fubject  for  which 
they  had  been  erected. 

A.  D.  1753,  1754-]  Their  obftinacy  excited  the  indignation  of  their  fove- 
reign;  four  of  the  members,  who  had  delivered  themfelves  with  the  greateft  free- 
dom, were  arretted  and  imprifoned ;  and  the  remainder  were  banifhed  to  Bour- 
ges,  to  Poictiers,  and  Auvergne  ;  and  Lewis,  to  prevent  their  abfence  from  im- 
peding the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  eftabhfhed  by  his  letters  patent  a  Royal  Cham- 
ber, for  the  profecution  of  fuits  civil  and  criminal.  But  the  counfellors,  anima- 
ted by  the  fame  zeal  as  the  parliament,  refufed  to  plead  before  thefe  new  judges  : 
and  the  people,  left  to  themfelves,  threatened  to  fall  every  day  into  anarchv  and 
confufion.  The  intrigues  of  the  court  had  already  excited  hoftiHties  in  America 
and  the  Eaft-Indies  ;  and  Lewis,  intent  on  war  with  England,  determined  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  his  people  by  recalling  the  parliament.  The  members  re- 
entered Paris  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants  ,  and  the  archbifhop, 
who  continued  to  encourage  the  priefts  in  refuting  the  facraments,  was  banifhed 
to  his  feat  at^Conflans  ;  a  fimilar  exile  was  prefcribed  to  the  bifhops  of  Orleans 
and  Troyes  ;  and  a  tranfient  calm  was  reftored  to  the  kingdom. 

A.  D.  1748,  1753.]     For  the  fource  of  this  unexpected  revolution  we  muffc  ' 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  diftant  continents  of  Afia  and  America.     Prom  the  moment 
that  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  concluded,  Dupleix,  governor  of  Pondi-  ' 
cherry,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  a  man  active,  intelligent,  and  enterprifing,  ' 
conceived  the  defign  of  advancing  theintereft  of  the  French  Eaft  India  Company, 
by  acquiring  for  France  large  territorial  poffeffions  in  the  fouth  of  Afia-     The  fee- 
b'e  fucceffors  of  Aurengzebe,  who  had  fmTered  the  native  governors  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  to  affume  the  authority  of  independent  princes,  encouraged  bv 
Vol.  HL  4  0. 
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their  weaknefs  the  daring  projeft  of  this  afpiring  adventurer  :  The  French  troop's 
which  had  been  affembled  during  the  late  war  to  protect  Pondicherry  from  the 
Englifh,  were  now  engaged  in  the  various  fervices-  of  the  different  viceroys  of 
India  ;  their  fuperior  arms  and  difcipline  triumphed  over  a  tumultuous  multitude, 
always  without  fkilf,  and  frequently  without  courage  ;  whatever  fide  they  inclined 
to,  victory  was  fure  to  follow ;  and  the  subah,  or  viceroy  of  the  Decan,  whole- 
authority  they  had  eftablifhed  over  the  immenfe  tract  of  country  that  ftretches 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Ganges,  rewarded  the  intrepidity  of  his  protectors  by 
the  moft  liberal  conceffions. 

The  progrefs  of  the  French  had  awakened  the  jealoufy  of  the  fervants  of  the 
Xngliih  Eaft-India  Company-  The  attempt  of  M.  Dupliex  to  impofe  a  nabob  or 
governor  on  Arcot,  a  province  in  which  Pondicherry  is  fituated,  excited  the  Eng- 
lish to  arms.  As  the  allies  of  the  princes  of  India,  the  rival  nations  oppofed  each 
other  with  equal  courage  and  flcill,  and  feveral  battles  were  fought  with  various 
fuccefs ;  at  length  the  tide  of  war  was  turned  by  the  appearance  of  a  great  and 
diftinguifhed  military  character.  Mr.  Clive  had  gone  out  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Englifh  Haft-India  Company  as  a  writer  :  His  afpiring  mind  was  but  ill  calculated 
for  this  calm  and  peaceable  ftation  ;  he  exchanged  the  pen  for  the  fword,  and  im- 
mortalifed  his  name  by  a  feries  of  rapid  and  fueceffive  victories.  "With  a  fmall 
band  he  occupied  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  difputed  province ;  repelled  a  nume- 
rous army  of  the  French  and  Indians,  who  threatened  to  overwhelm  him  ;  and 
triumphed,  in  a  decifive  battle,  over  the  hoft  that  had  lately  befieged  him.  la 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tritchinopoli  the  French  and  their  allies  were  finally  de- 
feated ;  the  pretentions  of  Chunda-faib,  whofe  caufe  they  had  efpoufed,  were  ex- 
tinguished in  his  blood  ;  and  his  rival,  Mahommed  Ali,  was  eftablifhed  by  the  Eng- 
lifh on  the  throne  of  Arcot, 

A.  D.  1754.  I  M- Dupliex  was  foon  after  recalled,,  and  a  ceffation  of  arms 
was  agreed  upon  by  the  hoftile  powers  •  but  while  Lewis  revolved  the  means  of 
reftoiing  in  India  the  afcendancy  of  his  fubjects,  his  ambitious  hopes  were  flattered 
by  the  infidious  and  hoftile  enterprifes  of  his  governors  in  North- America.  Their 
plan  was  to  unite,  by  a  chain  of  forts,  their  two  extenfive  colonies  of  Canada 
and  Louifiana  ;  and  to  confine  the  Englifh  to  that  tract  of  country  that  lies  be- 
tween the  fea  and  the  Apalachian  mountains,  which  run  from  one  end  of  North- 
America  to  another.  In  confequence  of  this,  France  would  have  enjoyed  in  time 
of  peace  the  whole  Indian  trade  ;  and  the  Britifh  fettlers,  continually  expofed  to 
the  incurfions  of  the  faithlefs  and  ferocious  favages,  muft  have  foon  been  finally 
extinguifhed.  This  project  was  purfued  with  ardour  and  judgment  ;  forts  were 
erected  along  the  great  lakes,  which  communicate  with  the  river  St.  Laurence, 
and  alfo  on  the  Ohio,  and  the  Miffiffippi ;  and  the  chain  was  almofl  completed, 
when  England,  alarmed  at  thefe  rapid  encroachments,  after  repeated  and  ineffec- 
tual expoftulations,  determined  to  uniheath  the  fword. 
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A.  D.  1755.]  This  meafure  was  no  fooner  refolved  on,  than  it  wa'  executed 
with  equal  vigour  and  promptitude  j  a  formidable  fquadron  was  detached  to  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  to  attack  the  fleet  of  France ;  and  though  a  friendly 
fog  enabled  the  greateft  part  to  efcape  the  fuperior  force  of  England,  yet  two 
fhips  of  the  line  were  taken;  the  Bx=itifh  cruifers  fwept  the  feas  with  fuch  i'uccefs, 
that  above  three  hundred  trading  yeflels  belonging  to  France  were  carried  into  the 
ports  of  Great-Britain ;  and-  above  eight  thoufand  feamen  became  prifoners  to 
that  crown- 
Lewis,  aftonifhed  and  ftunned  by  this  unexpected  ftroke,  filled  every  court  in 
Europe  with  complaints  and  negociations.  His  naval  ftrength  was  already  fatally 
impaired  ;  but  from  the  infinite  fuperiority  of  his  land  forces,  he  Hill  flattered 
himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  the  moft  decided  advantages.  General  Braddock,  who 
had  been  entrufted  by  the  Englifh  with  the  chief  command  in  America,  had  been 
allured  by  the  French  and  Indians  into  an  ambufcade  ;  and  fcorning  to  lurvive  a 
defeat,  the  effect  of  his  own  imprudence,  had  in  the  grave  found  fhelter  from  the. 
reproaches  of  his  country.  On  the  banks  of  Lake  George,  Diefkau,  who  corn* 
manded  the  French  forces  in  America,  with  a  detachment  of  two  thoufand  men, 
was  expofed  to  a  fimilar  fate.  Yet  France  ftili  maintained  on  that  continent  her, 
afcendancy,  and  England  was  reduced  to  wage  a  feeble  and  defenfive  war. 

A.  D.  1756.  J  Though  George  the  Second,  as  king  of  Great-Britain,  while  he 
retained  the  fovereignty  of  the  feas,  might  defpife  the  menaces  of  France,  yet  as 
elector  of  Hanover  he  was  ftill  vulnerable  in  his  German  dominions ;  and  Lewis, 
to  avail  himfelf  of  this  advantage,  entered  into  clofe  and  fecret  connections  with 
the  courts  of  Vienna,  Peterfburg,  and  Drefden.  The  former  ftill  harboured  a 
lively  refentment  of  the  feffion  of  Silefia  ;  and  the  divifion  of  the  dominions  of 
the  houfeof  Brandenburgh,  and  the  invafion  of  Hanover,  were  the  objects  of 
this  formidable  confederacy. 

But  the  defigns  of  the  confederates  could  not  elude  the  vigilance  and  penetration 
of  Frederic  ;  confeious  of  his  danger,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  king  of 
England  ,  whofe  interefts  and  apprehenfions  were  fimular  to  his  own.  Before 
the  defigns  of  his  enemies  were  ripe  for  execution,  the  Pruffian  monarch  anticipa- 
ted their  hoftile  efforts,  burft  into  Saxony,  defeated  the  Auftrians  at  Lowofitz, 
compelled  Auguftus  with  his  whole  army  to  furrender,  occupied  Drefden,  and 
pofleffed  himfelf  of"  the  ftate  papers  relative  to  foreign  transactions,  which  difc- 
played  to  the  world  the  confpiracy  that  had  been  formed  againft  him. 

While  the  king  of  Pruffia  drained  the  proftrate  territories  of :  Saxony,  and 
Great-Britain,  governed  by  mmifters  whom  fhe  hated  and  defpifed,  indulged  her 
difhonourable  fears,  and  called  to  her  defence  large  bands  of  fubfidiary  Germans, 
Lewis  affumed  new  vigour,  and  prepared  to  improve  the  favourable  moments  of 
enterprife-  Numerous  bodies  of  troops  drawn  towards  the  fea- coafts,  continually 
alarmed  the  oppofite  fliores  of  England ;  their  hoftile  appearance  ferved  to  cover 
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the  fecret  intentions  of  the  French,  who  afpired  to  the  conquefc  of  Minorca,  an 
ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  the  Englifh  had  formerly  wrefted  from  Spain. 

The  armament  for  that  purpofe  confifred  of  fifteen  thouiand  land  forces,  com- 
manded by  the  marefchal  duke  of  Richlieu  ;  and  twelve  mips  of  the  line,  with 
five  frigates,  under  the  marquis  Galiffoniere.  They  reached  Minorca  with  a  pros- 
perous wind  ;  the  troops  were  difembarked,  and  immediately  inverted  the  caftle 
of  St.  Philip's,  which  commands  the  town  and  harbour  of  Mahon.  The  Englifh 
had  detached  Byng  to  the  relief  of  the  ifland,  with  a  fquadron  equal  to  that  of 
France  ;  Galiffoniere  foon  after  engaged  the  Britifh  admiralin  an  indecifive  ac- 
tion. The  former  returned  to  block  up  the  port  of  Mahon  ;  the  latter  withdrew 
to  Gibraltar  ;  and  on  his  recal  to  England,  expiated  with  his  life  the  (tain  which 
his  pufillanimity  had  fixed  on  the  naval  glory  of  his  country  :  While  the  garrifon 
of  Fort  St.  Philip,  deftitute  of  hope,  furrendered,  after  a  fiege  of  nine  weeks; 
and  the  ifland  of  Minorca  fubmitted  to  the  dominion  of  France. 

A.  D.  1756,  1757-]  The  fatisfa&ion  which  Lewis  reaped  from  this  acqufi- 
tion  was  allayed  by  domeftic  diffenfions.  The  parliament,  by  their  imprudent 
perfecution  of  the  partifans  of  the  bull  Unigenitus,  awakened  again  the  indig- 
nation of  their  fovereign  :  With  an  honourable,  though  perhaps  injudicious  zeal, 
they  had  alfo,  in  the  midft  of  a  bloody  war,  refufed  to  regifter  certain  taxes, 
which  they  confidered  as  oppreffive  to  the  people-  Lewis,  attended  by  his  guards, 
appeared  in  the  affembly  ;  he  fuppreffed  the  fourth  and  fifth  Chambers  of  Inquefts, 
the  members  of  which  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  firm  and  animated 
oppofition;  he  commanded  the  bull  Unigenitus  to  be  relpected ;  and  prohibited 
the  fecular  judges  from  ordering  the  adminiftration  of  the  facraments.  Fifteen 
counfellors  of  the  Great  Chamber  lodged  their  resignation  at  the  office  next  day  ; 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  members  of  the  different  courts  of  parliament  fol, 
lowed  their  example ;  and  the  people,  who  participated  in  the  fufferings  of  the 
champions  of  their  religious  freedom,  difplayed  their  difcontent  in  loud  and  im- 
patient murmurs. 

A.  D.  1757-]  Their  clamours,  moft  probably,  would  have  been  little  refpe6t- 
ed  by  a  monarch,  who,  early  nurfed  in  defpotifm,  confidered  the  will  of  the  fo- 
vereign as  the  fole  rule  for  the  actions  of  his  fubjects.  But  Lewis  was  foon  taught 
that  the  affections  of  his  people  were  the  bell:  guards  to  his.  throne;  and  that  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  power,  he  ftill  was  expo  fed  to  the  rage  of  gloomy  fanaticifm. 
Francis  Damien,  an  unhappy  wretch,  whofe  fullen  mind,  naturally  unsettled, 
was  inflamed  by  the  difputes  between  the  king  and  his  parliament  relative  to  reli- 
gion, embraced  the  defperate  refolution  of  attempting  the  life  of  his  fovereign. — 
Inthedulk  of  the  evening,  as  the  king  prepared  to  enter  his  coach,  he  was  fud- 
denly  wounded,  though  ilightly,  between  the  ribs,  in  the  prefence  of  his  fon,  and 
in  the  midft  of  his  guards.  The  daring  affaffm  had  mingled  with  the  crowd  of 
courtiers,  and  was  inftantly  betrayed  by  his  diftra&ed  countenance.  He  declared 
it  never  was  his  intention  to  kill  the  king  ;  but  that  he  only  meant  to  wound  him. 
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that  God  might  touch  his  heart,  and  incline  him  to  reftore  the  tranquillity  of  his 
dominions,  by  re-eftabli(hing  the  parliament,  and  banhhing  the  archbifhop  of  Paris, 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  fource  of  the  prefent  commotions.  In  thefe  frantic  and 
incoherent  declarations  he  perfifted  amidft  the  moft  exquifite  tortures;  and  after 
human  ingenuity  had  been  exhaufted  in  devifing  new  modes  of  torment,  his 
judges,  tired  out  with  his  obftinacy,  configned  him  to  a  death,  the  inhumanity  of 
which  is  increafed  by  the  evident  madnels  that  ftimulated  him  to  the  fatal  at- 
tempt. 

But  whether  the  mind  of  Lewis  was  deeply  imprefled  by  his  late  danger,  or 
that  he  dreaded  in  the  midft  of  a  bloody  and  extenfive  war  to  alienate  the  hearts 
of  his  people,  it  is  certain  that  he  a  fecond  time  banifhed  the  archbifhop  of 
Paris,  who  had  been  recalled ;  and  found  it  expedient  to  accommodate  matters 
with  the  parliament,  which  again  proceeded  to  bufinefs. 

In  refpect  to  foreign  engagements,  the  councils  of  France  were  not  influenced 
by  the  late  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  king;  and  Lewis  ftill  perfevered  in  his 
refolution  of  attacking  the  electoral  dominions  of  the  king  of  England.  Marefchal 
Saxe,  the  fource  of  fo  many  victories  to  France,  was  now  no  more  ;  and  maref- 
chal d'Etrees  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  army  which  confifted  of  eighty 
thoufand  men.  He  pafied  the  Rhine,  compelled  the  duke  of  Cumberland  (who 
at  the  head  of  about  forty  thoufand  Heffians,  Hanoverians,  and  Pruffians,  watched 
his  motions,  and  in  feeble  fkirmifhes  endeavoured  to  retar<!  his  progrefs)  to  retire 
behind  the  Wefer ;  he  effected  the  paflage  of  that  river,  drove  the  duke  from  an 
advantageous  port  in  the  village  of  Haftenbach,  and  amidft  his  triumphant  career 
was  recalled  by  the  imprudent  partiality  of  his  fovereig-n. 

The  marefchal  duke  of  Richelieu,  adorned  with  the  laurels  of  Minorca,  afpired 
to  unite  with  the  character  of  an  accomplifhed  courtier  the  reputation  of  a  con- 
iummate  general.  Lewis  could  not  long  refift  the  folicitations  of  his  favourite, 
and  Richelieu  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  Germany.  The  duke  of 
Cumberland  pufhed  from  poll  to  port,  at  length  took  refuge  under  the  cannon  of 
Stade.  Surrounded  on  every  fide  he  was  there  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  figning 
the  fingular  convention  of  Clofter-feven,  by  which  an  army  of  thiriy-eight  thou- 
fand Hanoverians,  Heffians,  and  other  troops  in  the  pay  of  his  Britannic  majefty, 
was  diflblved,  and  diftributed  into  different  quarters  of  cantonment,  without  being 
difarmed,  or  confidered  as  prifoners  of  war. — The  French  were  left,  till  the  de- 
.finkive  reconciliation  of  the  two  fovereigns,  in  full  poffeffion  of  the  countries 
they  had  conquered  ;  though  under  the  exprefs  condition  of  abftaining  from  fu- 
ture violences,  hoftilities  being  immediately  to  ceafe  on  both  fides. 

With  the  capitulation  of  Clofter-feven  the  fortune  of  France  expired;  and  an 
•event  which  promifed  the  moft  brilliant  advantages,  was  fucceeded  by  five  years 
oi  continual  defeat  and  inceffant  calamity.  To  defcribe  the  different  actions  of  a 
war,  wide,  bloody,  and  recent,  would  exceed  the  limits  prefcribed  to  the  work 
before  us ;  and  the  reader  perhaps  will  not  be  difpleafecL,  if,  abandoning  the  order 
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■we  have  hitherto  p'urfued,  we  place  before  lira  a  flight  fketeh  of  the  principal  oc- 
currences during  that  period  in  the  (lifFeren;:  quarters  of  the  world. 

In  Europe,  the  king  of  Pruffia,  driven  <.  jhemia,   and  menaced  by  the 

hoftile  armies  of  Sweden,  Ruffia,  and  Auftria,  was  now  deferted  by  the  only  ally 
on  whom  he  could  place  any  dependance  ;  and  beheld  the  forces  of  France  ready 
to  penetrate  into  Saxony. — Prince  Soubife  with  twenty  thoufand  French  had  joined 
the  Imperial  ftandard  ;  and  Frederic  faw  the  neceffity  cf  giving  battle  to  the  com- 
bined army,  confifting  of  fifteen  thoufand  French  and  Imperialifts,  with  lefs  than 
half  its  number  ;  but  the  prefumption  of  prince  Soubife  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day  ;  he  advanced  without  caution  or  order,  as  to  a  certain  victory  ;  his  temerity 
was  chaftifed  by  a  bloody  defeat  ;  and  Frederic  from  the  triumphant  field  of 
Roibach  directing  his  march  towards  Si'efia,  arrived  in  time  to  join  the  prince  of 
Bevern,  and  to  renew  his  laurels,  by  a  fecond  victory  over  the  Auflrians  at 
Lifl'a. 

In  Hanover,  the  rapacity  of  the  duke  of  Richelieu  exhaufted  the  fubjected  coun- 
try. A  demand  from  the  court  of  France  of  the  arms  of  thofe  troops  who  had 
capitulated  at  Clofter-feven,  aroufed  their  indignation  :  they  confidered  this  as 
the  laft  difgrace  of  foldiers;  and  fecretly  refolving  to  relieve  their  country  from 
oppreffion,  they  affembled  from  their  different  cantonments  under  prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunfwick,  whom  his  Britannic  majefty  had  inverted  with  the  chief  com- 
mand of  his  electoral  forces.  The  French,  difperfed  and  unprepared,  were 
fucceffively  expelled  from  Otterberg,  Bremen,  and  Verden  ;  four  thoufand  were 
taken  prilbners  in  the  city  of  Minden;  and  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  better  calcu- 
lated to  fhine  in  courts  than  camps,  with  the  wretched  remnant  of  his  once 
victorious  army,  repafled  with  difficulty  the  Rhine,  before  a  body  of  men  whom 
he  had  fo  lately  vanquifhed  and  trampled  upon. 

A.  D.  17S8,  1762.]  While  the  gallant  Frederic  maintained  the  war  with 
various  fuccefs,  and  alternately  afflicted  the  dominions  of  his  adverfaries,  or  be- 
held his  own  capital  infulted  by  their  prefence,  the  French  were  doomed  to  num- 
ber their  campaigns  by  fucceffive  defeats.  At  Crevelt,  count  Clermont,  at  the 
head  of  fifty  thoufand  men,  was  attacked  and  broken  by  prince  Ferdinand,  and 
compelled  with  confiderable  lofs  to  retire  under  the  cannon  of  Cologne;  Marefchal 
de  Contades,  who  fuceeded  him,  fuffered  in  the  enfuing  campaign  a  more  de- 
cifive  defeat  at  Minden  ;  and  marefchal  Broglio,  who  fuperceded  Contades, 
•was  equally  unfortunate,  and  on  the  heights  of  Warbourg  funk  beneath  the 
fuperior  genius  of  prince  Ferdinand.  The  death  of  George  the  Second,  and 
the  acceilion  of  his  grandfon  George  the  Third,  to  the  throne' of  England, 
changed  not,  at  fir  ft,  the  councils  of  theEnglifh,  nor  the  fortune  of  the  French  ; 
and  the  court  of  Verfailles,  prefied  on  every  fide,  implored  the  fupport  of  the 
kindred  crown  of  Spain.  That  kingdom  was  ruled  by  Charles  the  Third,  late 
king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the  fon  of  Philip  the  Fifth.  His  elder  brother, 
Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  had  invariably  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  pacific  difpofi- 
tion,  and  refilled  the  intrigues  of  France :    but  the  prefent  monarch,  more  am... 
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bitious,  or  more  attached  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  figned  the  celebrated  family 
compaSl ;  an  alliance  which,  with  the  fingle  exception  of  the  American  trade, 
naturalizes,  in  the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  the  fubjefts  of  each 
crown;  and  ftipulates  that  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  mall  look  upon  every 
power  as  the  enemy  of  both,  which  becomes  the  enemy  of  either. 

Yet  the  affiftance  of  Spain  was  feeble  and  inadequate  ;  her  attempt  to  wound 
Great  Britain  through  her  ally,  and  to  invade  the  neutral  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
was  ill-concerted  and  worfe  executed,  and  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  hafly  conquefts  with  difgrace.  Lewis  was  ftill  doomed  to  regret  the 
unavailing  {laughter  of  his  fubjedts  ;.and  marefchal  Broglio,  near  the  village  of 
Kirch  Denkern,  was  repulfed  by  prince  Ferdinand,,  with  the  lofs  of  five  thoufand- 
men.  France,  had  indeed  hitherto  repelled  the  defulfory  defcents  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  on  her  coafts;  but  her  pride  was  deeply  wounded  by  a  lofs,  lefs  important  in 
its  real  value  than  humiliating  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Belleifle,  an  ifland  of 
about  twelve  leagues  in  circumference,  and  fituated  between  Port  Lewis  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  was  reduced  by  an  armament  from  England  ;  and  the 
Britifh  banners  difplayed  from  Palais,  iafulted  and  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  coafts.  The  recal  of  Broglio  from  the  German  army,  with  the  joint 
appointment  of  the  Prince  of  Soubife  and  Marlhal  d'Etrees,  interrupted  not  the 
rapid  and  triumphant  career  of  prince  Ferdinand.  The  French  were  compelled 
entirely  to  evacuate  the  electorate  of  Hanover  ;  and  in  the  landgraviate  of  Hefle 
they  now  occupied  Ziegenhayen  alone  :  while  the  king  of  Pruffia,  by  the  death 
of  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  was  delivered  from  his  mod  formidabe  and  implacable 
enemy. 

A  D.   1757,   1762.]     In  Ana,  the  war,  which  had  been  fcarce  fufpended  by 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  revived  with  increafe  of  fury,  and  with  the 
moft  difafterous    confequences  to  France*  her  fettlement- of  Chandernagore,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  was   taken  by  admiral  Watfon   and   colonel   Glive ; 
general  Lally  was  compelled  to  retire  from  a  fruitlefs  attempt  againft  the  walls  oE 
Madras  ;  he  was  afterwards  defeated  in  fucceffive  engagements,  and  reduced  to 
feek  fhelter  within  the  fortifications  of  Pondicherry  :  that  fettlement,  the  lafl  that 
remained  of  any   eonfequence  to  the  French  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  was 
inverted  by  the  Englifh.     After  a  gallant  defence,  Lally  was  obliged  by  famine  to 
furrender  :  his  obftinacy  and  violence  rejected  thofe  terms  of  capitulation  which 
he  might  have  obtained  ;  and  the  victors,  informed  foon  after  of  the  hoftile  con- 
federacy of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  turned  their  arms  againft  the  fettlements  of. 
Spain,  and  pofleffed  themfelves  of  Manilla,  the  capital  of  Luconia,  one  of  the . 
principal  of  the  Philippine  iflands. 

A.  D.  1758,  1762.  j  In  America,  Louiibourg,  garrifoned  by  near  three  thou- 
fand troops,  under  the  command  of  chevalier  du  Drucourt,  was  attacked  by  ad- 
miral Bofcawen,  and  the  generals  Amherft  and  Wolfe  :  for  fix  weeks  the  gover- 
nor maintained  a  gallant  defence  ;  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  furrender  prifoner 
with  his  whole  garrifon;  and  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton  fliared  the  fate  of  the- 
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Capital.     The  conquerer  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  continent,  and  fwept 
away  in  his  progreis  the  forts  of  Ticonderoga,  Crown-Point,  and  Niagara.     But 
in  Canada  the  force  of  the  French  was  ftill  entire  ;  and  the  marquis  of  Montcalm, 
a  brave  and  enterprifing  general,  ad vantageoufly  ported,  protected  with  a  formi- 
dable army,  Quebec,  the  capital  of  that  province.    His  fuperior  force,  and  almoft 
inacceflible   fituation,  could  not  reprefs  the  adventurous  fpirit  of  the  Englifh  ; 
animated  by   the  example  of  their  general,  Wolfe,  they  climbed   the  rugged  af- 
cent  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham;  and  were  formed  for  battle  on  the  fummit,  before 
Montcalm,  lulled  into  fecurity  by  the  temerity  of  the  attempt,  would  give  credit 
to  the  intelligence.      Convinced  that  the  report  was  too  true,  he  now  determined 
to  decide  the  fate  of  Canada  in  a  general  engagement :  but  the  adverfe  fortune  of 
France  prevailed.     Montcalm,  after  difplaying  equal  (kill  and  courage,  perifhed 
on  the  field,  with  above  a  thoufand  of  his  braveft  foldiers.     The  t.nglifh  alfo 
purchafed  their  victory  at  the  expence  of  their  general,  whofe  early  martial  genius 
promifed  to  rank  him  among  the  firft  commanders  of  any  age  or  nation  ;  but  their 
iuccefs  in  every  other  point  was  brilliant  and  unalloyed  ;  Quebec  furrendered ; 
and  a  fubfequent  attempt  of  M.  de  Levi  to  recover  that  city,  was,  after  an  ineffec- 
tual victory,  baffled  by  the  perfevering  valour  of  the  garrifon.     The  remnant  of 
the  French  forces,  deftitute  of  fubfiftence,  mouldered  away  ;  the  town  of  New 
"Orleans,  and  a  few  plantations  on  the  Miffiffippi,  alone  remained  to  France,  of 
all  her  fettlements  in  North  America ;  while  in  the  Weft   Indies,   the  powerful 
armaments  of  the  Englifh  wrefted  from  her  the  important  and  fruitful  iflands  of 
Guadaloupe  and  Martinico  ;  and  foon  after  fhook/to  the  very  bafis  the  grandeur 
and  profperky  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  by  ftormingthe  Havannah,  the  principal 
fea-port  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  the  key  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  the  centre 
of  the  Sparrifh  trade  and  navigation  in  the  New  World. 

A.  D.  1 758. J  In  Africa,  France  was  driven  from  the  forts  and  fa&ories  which 
fhe  had  eftablifhed  on  the  river  Senegal.  Monf.  St.  Jean,  the  governor  of  Goree, 
an  ifland  which  lies  at  the  diftance  of  thirty  leagues  on  the  fame  coaft,  attempted 
to  defend  it  from  an  Englifh  armament,  conduced  by  commodore  Keppel  and 
colonel  Worge  ;  but  his  ardour  was  ill  feconded  by  his  garrifon,  and  he  was  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  fubmit  to  the  fuperior  numbers  of  his  enemies. 

A.  D.  1758,  1759-]  But  it  was  on  the  fea,  that  element  ever  fatal  to  the  am- 
bition of  France,  and  the  proud  theatre  of  Britifh  triumph,  that  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  beheld  its  lofty  hopes  finally  overwhelmed ;  that  marine  which  the 
treafures  and  refources  of  Lewis  had  been  devoted  to  create,  was  in  a  few  years 
totally  annihilated.  The  marquis  du  Quefne,  with  three  mips  of  the  line  and  a 
frigate,  was  intercepted  between  Cape  de  Gatt  and  Carthagena,  by  a  confiderable 
Englifh  fquadron,  under  admiral  Ofborne  ;  the  frigate  efcaped  by  the  fwiftnefs  of 
her  failing,  but  two  of  the  (hips  of  the  line  were  taken  after  an  obftinate  refiftance 
and  the  third  was  driven  on  fhore  on  the  Spanifh  coaft.  M.  de  la  Clue,  in  at- 
tempting to  pafs  the  ftreights  of  Gibraltar  with  twelve  (hips  of  the  line,  was  en- 
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countered  by  admiral  Bofcawen  with  fourteen  ;  the  French  foon  fought  their 
fafety  in  flight;  de  la  Clue  was  wounded  himfelf ;  two  of  his  largeft  mips  were 
taken,  two-  more  deftroyed,  and  the  remaining  eight  found  ihelter  under  the  cannon 
of  Cadiz.  But  the  principal  fleet  of  France,  confiding  of  twenty -one  fail  of  the 
line  and  four  frigates,  {till  remained  at  Breft,  under  the  command  of  M.  Conflans, 
and  meditated  a  defcent  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland.  In  the  profecution  of  this  de- 
fign,  that  admiral  availed  himfelf  of  a  dorm  which  had  driven  the  Britifh  fquadron 
into  their  own  harbours — but  he  had  fcarce  put  to  fea  before  his  hopes  were  Mailed 
by  the  appearance  of  admiral  Hawke,  with  twenty-two  fhips  oi  the  line.  Conflans 
who  dreaded  the  encounter,  fought  fhelter  among  the  fhoals  and  rocks  of  a  lee- 
fcore.  He  was  purfued  by  his  daring  antagonilt — his  own  fhip  the  l-loyal  Sun., 
was  driven  on  fhore,'and  burnt  by  the  French  themfelves — the  Hero  fhared  the 
fame  fate,  by  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  the  Formidable  ftruck  her  colours,  and 
the  Tbefee,  the  Superbe,  and  the  Jufte,  were  buried  in  the  ocean  by  the  Britifh 
cannon,  or  the  fury  of  the  waves ;  the  reft  fought  refuge  in  the  river  Vilaine. 
The  victors  themfelves  did  not  entirely  efcape  the  rage  of  the  tempeft  ;  two  of 
their  mips  ftruck  on  afand,-  and  were  totally  loft  ;  but  to  the  French  marine,  -the 
■wound,  during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  was  incurable  ;  and  thole  fliips  which  had 
efcaped  into  the  Vilaine,  could  never  elude  the  vigilance  of  a  Britiih  fquadron 
conftantly  ftationed  to  block  up  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

A.  D.  1762. "|  Such  repeated  difafters  humbled  the  pride  of  Lewis;  his  finan- 
ces were  exhaufted  :  his  commerce  at  a  (land  ;  his  marine  annihilated ;  in  the 
four  different  quarters  of  the  world  his  arms  had  proved  unfortunate ;  and  his 
alliance  with  Spain  had  only  introduced  that  crown  to  a  participation  of  his  cala- 
mities. Happily  for  him,  the  Englifh  councils  were  equally  difpofed  to  peace. 
George  the  Third  had  difmiffed  from  admLniftration  the  man  whofe  commanding 
genius  had  changed  the  fortune  of  his  country,  and  raifed  the  Britifh  empire  to  a 
glory  that  aftonifhed  the  world.  The  new  minifter  liftened  with  readinefs  to  the 
propofals  of  the  court  of  Verfailles  :  the  great  outlines  of  the  treaty  were  foon 
adjufted,  as  both  parties  agreed  to  withdraw  themfelves  totally  from  the  German, 
war,  and  to  reftore  the  places  they  had  taken.  France  alfo  ceded  to  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  and  the  greateft  part  of  her  fettlements  in  America ;  but  retained  the 
right  of  fifhing  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  with  the  fmall  iflands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon.  She  received  back  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  Goree,  and  Belle- 
ifle,  with  the  neutral  ifland  of  St.  Lucia;  and  her  Eaft- India  Company  were 
eftablifhed  in  their  former  fettlements  ;  but  in  return  fhe  confented  to  deftroy  the 
harbour  and  demolifh  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk ;  reftored  Minorca;  yielded 
Grenada  and  the  Grenadines  ;  and  gave  up  all  claim  to  the  neutral  iflands  of  St. 
Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago.  Her  ally,  Spain,  obtained  again  the  Havannah, 
and  all  that  part  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Englifh ; 
but  in  return,  Charles  engaged  to  permit  the  Englifh  to  cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  to  evacuate  Portugal,  and  to  cede  Florida  to  Great  Britain.  The  king 
of  Prufiia  foon  after  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  emprefs- queen,  by  which  all  the 
Vol.  III.  4  S 
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conquefts  were  mutually  reftored  ;    and  after  a  tedious  and  bloody  war,  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  was  once  more  happily  re-eftablifhed. 

The  late  treaty,  which  delivered  Lewis  from  the  ftorms  of  foreign  war,  pro- 
mifed  a  feafon  of  reft  and  tranquillity  to  his  declining  years,  his  luft  of  trans- 
atlantic dominion  had  expofed  the  veffel  of  the  ftate  to  imminent  danger,  and  at 
length  efcaped  from  the  fury  of  the  tempeft,  it  might  naturally  have  been'  expected 
that  his  caution  and  vigilance  would  have  been  exerted  to  fteer  clear  of  the  flioals 
of  domeftic  contention.  But  his  reign  was  deftined  to  prove  equally  inimical  to 
the  happinefs  of  his  people,  and  to  the  defpotic  power  of  his  fucceffor — the  politi- 
cal horizon  began  already  to  be  darkened  with  thofe  clouds  which  afterwards 
burft  with  accumulated  violence  on  the  head,  and  fhook  to  the  very  foundation 
the  throne,  of  his  grandfon. 

The  power  of  the  firft  monarchs  of  France  had  been  bounded  by  the  national 
affemblies,  to  which  was  frequently  applied  the  name  of  Parliaments :  but  when 
the  feeble  fueceffors  of  Charlemagne  Suffered  the  reins  to  drop  from  their  hands, 
the  barons  affumed  thofe  privileges  which  had  been  formerly  annexed  to  the  crown  ; 
and  while  they  governed  -their  own  diftricls  with  independent  fvvay,  neglected  the 
general  concerns  of  the  ftate,  and  unlefs  urged  by  private  advantage,  feldom 
deigned  to  attend  the  public  Summons-  The  vigour  of  Philip,  furnamed  Auguf- 
tus,  reftored  the  femblance  of  regal  authority  ;  while  the  juftice  and  wifdom  which 
his  edicts  difplayed,  allured  the  concurrence  rather  than  commanded  the  obedience 
of  his  Subjects.  He  united  to  the  crown  feveral  of  the  moft  confiderable  provinces 
of  France  ;  he  embellifhed  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  his  dominions ;  and 
generally  fuccefsful  in  war,  he  was  reflected  and  imitated  in  peace. 
•  The  integrity  and  piety  of  his  fon  and  fucceffor,  Lewis  the  Ninth,  caft  the  fame 
luftre  on  the  crown  as  had  adorned  it  during  the  profperous  reign  of  Philip. 
Though  defeated  and  even  made  captive  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  againft  the 
Infidels,  his  juftice  and  devout  humility  blended  with  that  of  king  the  holy  appel- 
lation of  faint ;  and  his  Subjects  were  difpofed  to  liften  with  reverence  to  a  legiflator, 
who,  fevere  to  himfelf,  directed  his  whole  views  to  the  benefit  of  the  ftate  :  his 
patience  and  vigilance  were  continually  exercifed  in  alleviating  the  diftreffes  of  his 
people,  and  reftoring  that  order  which  had  been  fubverted  by  the  haughty  and 
reftlefs  Spirits  of  a  martial  age. 

The  encouragement  which  St.  Lewis  gave  to  the  code  of  Juftinian,  and  the  body 
of  institutions  which  in  his  reign  were  compiled  from  the  Roman  laws,  eftablifhed 
a  grand  revolution  in  the  maxims  of  jurisprudence,  and  in  the  cognizance  of  civil 
caufes.  New  courts  were  erected  by  his  authority  or  example  throughout  the 
kingdom  ;  the  feudal  judges  who  prefided  over  them,  brave  and  indolent,  by 
genius  and  habit  were  but  ill  qualified  patiently  to  investigate  the  theory  of  a  com- 
plicated fcience,  or  to  toil  through  volumes  which  daily  increafed  upon  their  hands  ; 
the  numerous  charters  of  enfranchifement,  which  had  been  granted  to  different 
towns  and  villages,  required  a  variety  of  Stipulations  and  exceptions  5  and  the 
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opinions  and  judgments  of  canonifts  and  clerks  were  inceffantly  demanded,  either 
to  frame  new  regulations,  or  to  explain  the  old  ones- 

Hence  this  clafs  of  men,  by  degrees,  entered  into  the  functions  of  judicature, 
and  became  conftituent  members  of  thofe  courts  of  juftice  which  were  i'ummoned 
by  the  kings,  either  for  the  determination  of  general  feudal  queftions,  or  of  pri- 
vate claims  of  right ;  and  which  were  convened  at  any  time,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  according  to  the  royal  pleafure.  The  fecular  peers  and  lords,  whom 
they  at  firft  only  affifted  with  their  advice,  foon  yielded  to  their  fuperiority  in  thofe 
tribunals ;  inftead  of  the  fimplicity  and  concifenefs  which  charafterifed  the  feudal 
forms  of  trial,  and  that  martial  appearance  which- can  be  compared  only  to  the 
warlike  Splendour  of  a  Polifti  diet,  the  judges,  in  peaceful  dignity,  devoted  their 
attention  to  the  nice  difcuffion  of  law  queftions,  and  encouraged  thofe  fubtleties- 
which  at  once  perplex  and  protract,  and  which  throughout  Europe  fo  univerfally' 
difgrace  the  modern  courts  of  juftice. 

Yet  thofe  who  had  raifed  themfelves  to  eminence  by  the  knowledge  of  the  law,, 
were  ftill  confined  to  decifions  which  affected  only  the  life  or  property  of  the  fubject, 
and  remained  excluded  from  the  difcuffion  of  matters  of  political  importance. 
The  national  affemblies  had  funk  into  difufe  ;  the  court  of  peers,  which  originally 
was  compofed  of  only  fix  fecular  and  fix  ecclefiaftical  peers,  but  which  had  infen- 
fibly  admitted  the  mofl  powerful  barons  and  bifhops,  and  the  principal  officers  of 
the  crown,  were  reftrained  to  appeals  which  involved  the  interefts  of  perfons  of  the 
fame  rank,  the  privileges  of  the  peerage,  or  the  pretenfions  of  the  throne ;  and 
Philip  the  Fair,  the  grandfon  of  St.  Lewis,  alarmed  by  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican, . 
and  defirous  of  finding  fome  fupport  in  the  concurrence  of  his  people  at  large, 
convened  an  affembly  of  the  three  orders  of  his  kingdom,  the  nobility,  the  clergy, 
and  the  commons ;  and  for  the  firfl  time  introduced  the  latter  into  the  grand 
council  of  the  ftate. 

The  example  of  Philip  was  imitated  by  his  fucceffors  ;  and  thefe  affemblies, 
which  obtained  indifcriminately  the  names  of  States-General  or  Parliaments,  were 
held  as  the  neceffities  of  the  fovereign  fuggefted  till  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Thir- 
teenth.    But  the  kings  of  France,  ever  jealous  of  their  fpirit,  endeavoured  to  ■■ 
prevent  them  from  affuming  a  determined  form  or  regular  eftabliihment;  the  place 
of  their  meeting   was  frequently  changed,  and  feveral  provincial  affemblies,  to  ■ 
diminifh  the  danger  of  their  unanimity,  were  repeatedly  held  at  the  fame  time, 
and  attended  by  commiffioners  from  the  crown.  -  The  later  princes  of  the  houfe  of 
Valois  even  endeavoured  to  fubftitute  in  their  place  conventions  of  the  notables, , 
and  other  partial  meetings  of  the  nobles ;  and  whenever  diftrefs  impelled  them,  it 
was  (fill  with  reluctance  they  had  recourfe  to  their  laft  refource  the  States-General 
or  Parliaments. 

But  while  the  fovereigns  of  France  were  impreffed  with  evident  jealoufy  of 
thefe  affemblies,  they  nourished  with  care  that  court  of  juftice  which  was  compofed 
of  the  moft  eminent  among  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  profeffors  of  the  law, 
and  which,  equally  with  the  national  affembly  and  the  ftates-general,  had  acquired: 
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the  denomination  of  Parliament.  Philip  the  Fair  fixed  the  permanent  feat  of  it  at 
Paris ;  and  as  one  chamber  was  infufficient  for  the  arrangement  and  difpatch  of 
appeals,  he  formed  another,  which  was  called  the  Chamber  of  Inqueits.  Thefe 
chambers  were  appointed  to  meet  twice  in  the  year  at  the  terms  of  All  Saints  and 
Eafter,  when  their  feffions  were  continued  for  two  months :  but  it  is  probable, 
that  during  the  anarchy  of  the  unforainate  reign  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  the 
magistrates  continued  to  fit  without  intermiffion ;  and  the  feilions  of  the  par- 
liament have  ever  fince  been  only  legally  prorogued  by  their  own  confent,  and 
the  termination  of  public  bufinefs. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  eftabliShed,  the  progrefs  of 
it  was  rapid  and  interesting.  The  principal  barons  prelided  with  their  fwords  by 
their  fides,  as  the  fupreme  judges;  but  ignorant  of  the  jurifprudence,  their 
decisions  were  directed  by  the  opinions  of  the  moft  able  lawyers,  who,  as  coun- 
fellors,  explained  to  them  the  edicts  of  the  ftate  and  the  cuftoms  of  the  kingdom. 
The  nobles,  during  the  calamities  which  afflicted  the  sera  of  Charles  the  Sixth, 
deferted  their  judicial  Station ;  and  it  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  molt  able 
profeflbrs  of  the  law.  When  Charles  the  Seventh  recovered  Paris  from  the  arms 
of  theEngliSh,  it  was  his  firft  care  to  re-eftabliSh  the  administration  of  juftice  ,  he 
compofed  the  grand  chamber  of  parliament  of  thirty  counfellors,  half  laity  and 
half  ecclefiauics  ;  the  chamber  of  inquefts  he  augmented  to  forty  members;  and 
confining  his  appointments  to  thofe  only  verfed  in  the  law,  delivered  his  people 
from  the  capricious  partiality  of  an  ignorant  nobility. 

The  neceffity  of  providing  fome  permanent  repofitory  for  the  royal  edicts, 
induced  the  kings  of  France  to  enroll  them  in  the  journals  of  their  courts  of 
parliament ;  and  the  members  of  thofe  courts  foon  availed  themfelves  of  this 
cuftom,  to  difpute  the  legality  of  any  regulation  which  had  not  been  thus  regiltered. 
But  the  right  of  remonftrating,  which  in  modern  times  has  been  afferted  with  fo 
much  vigour,  only  feebly  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh ;  and 
during  the  minority  of  his  fon,  Charles  the  Eighth,  when  the  duke  of  Orleans 
difputed  the  regency  with  the  lady  of  Beaujeau,  and  endeavoured  to  allure  the 
parliament  of  Paris  to  fupport  his  pretenfions,  in  oppofition  to  the  determination 
of  the  States-General,  the  prefident  of  that  court  replied,  "  that  it  was  the 
"  bufinefs  of  the  parliament  folely  to  administer  juftice  to  the  people ;  and  that 
"  war,  the  management  of  the  revenue,  ■  and  the  government  of  the  king,  were 
"  not  within  their  province :"  and  he  ftrongly  recommended  to  the  duke,  to 
reftrain  himfelf  within  the  limits  of  his  allegiance,  and  not  to  interrupt  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  kingdom. 

But  this  moderation  was  of  fhort  duration.  As  the  influence  of  the  States- 
General  diminished,  that  of  the  parliament  daily  increaied  ;  the  court  of  peers, 
refigning  its  feparate  claim  of  jurisdiction,  was  blended  with  it ;  and  the  kings  of 
France,  by  holding  their  fupreme  beds  of  juftice  in  this  court,  inverted  it  with 
the  fupreme   authority  of  the  ftate  both  in  civil   and  criminal  affairs.      The 
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encroachments  of  the  fee  of  Rome  firft  engaged  the  attention  of  the  parliament ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Francis  the  Firft,  fome  ftrong  remonftrances  were  prefented 
againft  the  mifmanagement  of  the  finances,  and  the  impious  rapacity  which  had 
ftripped  St.  Martin  of  the  filver  rails  that  had  been  bellowed  on  his  fhrine  by 
Lewis  the  Eleventh. 

In  the  tranfient  and  feeble  reign  of  Francis  the  Second,  when  the  progrefs  of 
the  reformed  religion  awakened  the  fears  of  the  moft  zealous  catholics,  and 
afforded  a  pretence  to  the  ambition  of  the  houfe  of  Lorrain,  the  members  of  the 
parliament  were  fummoned  to  deliver  their  opinions  on  religious  toleration  ;  and 
the  lords  of  the  council  and  the  Guifes  mutually  agreed  to  refer  the  decifion  of 
this  important  queftion  to  that  court.  After  long  and  warm  debates,  the  majority 
of  the  parliament,  by  an  edict,  eftablifhed  the  authority  of  the  Roman  or  apoftolic 
church  ;  they  declared  the  administration  of  any  other  religious  rites  capital  crimes,, 
and  the  judgment  of  them  was  left  to  the  provincial  courts.  Heretical  opinions 
Were  configned  to  the  ecclefiaftical  tribunals ;  but  the  power  of  punifhing  the 
culprits  remained  with  the  fecular  magiltrates,  who  were  reftricted  from  pro- 
nouncing a  feverer  fentence  than  banifliment. 

When  Charles  the  Ninth,  the  brother  and  fucceffor  of  Francis,  on  the  fatal 
eve  of  St  Bartholomew,  involved  the  unfufpecting  Hugonots  in  one  promifcuous 
maffacre,  and  ftained  the  memory  of  his  reign  with  indelible  infamy,  the  court 
©f  parliament  praifed  the  prudence  of  the  king,  who  declared  in  that  court,  that 
he  had  only  anticipated  the  defigns  of  Coligny  and  the  proteftants  againft  his  own 
perfon  ;  yet  the  prefident,  de  Thou,  could  not  forbear  adding,  "  That  if  the 
"  conipiracy  of  Coligny  was  real,  he  ought  to  have  been  proceeded  againft 
t;  legally." 

.  In  the  fubfequent  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  when  France  was  agitated  by  the 
ambition  of  the  houfe  of  Lorrain,  and  the  formidable  confederacy  of  the  League, 
the  parliament  maintained  pure  and  unfhaken  their  allegiance  to  their  fovereign. 
On  the  affaffmation  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  the  capital  was  fubjected  to  the  licen- 
tious caprice  of  the  council  of  fixteen  ;  and  Harlai,  the  prefident  of  the  parlia- 
ment, with  Meffrs.  de  Thou  and  Potier,  who  had  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  the 
zealous  leaguers,  were  by  the  triumphant  faction  committed  to  the  Baftile.  A 
more  unfortunate  fate  awaited  the  prefident  Briffon,  who  after  the  affaffination  of 
Henry  the  Third,  had  endeavoured  to  awake  the  loyalty  of  theParifians  towards 
Henry  the  Fourth,  and  was  executed,  without  the  form  of  trial,  by  a  fentence  of 
the  council  of  fixteen. 

When  that  monarch  recovered  his  capital,  he  reftored  the  parliament  to  its 
dignity  and  freedom  ;  and  thofe  edicts  which  had  been  extorted  by  the  power  of 
the  league,  againft  himfelf  and  his  predeceffor,  were  formally  annulled.  But 
when  Henry  himfelf  grateful  for  the  former  fervices  of  the  proteftants,  whofe  reli- 
gious tenants  he  had  abjured,  in  the  edict  of  Nantz,  which  was  regiftered  in  par- 
liament, granted  to  the  reformed  permiffion  to  afiemble  at  what  place  and  at  what 
Vojl.IJ.  4T 
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time  they  pleafed,  to  admit  foreigners  into  their  fynods,  and  at  pleafure  to  quit 
the  kingdom  and  join  foreign  fynods  ;  the  parliament  hefitated  not  to  remonstrate 
againfl  a  conceffion  fo  dangerous  to  the  royal  authority.  The  fovereign  liflened 
with  pleafure  to  the  language  of  loyalty  ;  but  the  reformed  were  entitled  to  his 
confidence ;  he  wifhed  to  extinguifh  the  rancour  between  the  proteitants  and 
catholics  by  a  generous  toleration ;  and  he  compelled  the  parliament  reluctantly 
to  regifter  the  edict. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  the  fourth,  the  parliament  confirmed  the  title  of  his 
widow  to  the  regency,  during  the  minority  of  Lewis  the  Thirteenth.  Even  after 
that  prince  came  of  age  to  aifume  the  reins  of  government,  they  vindicated  their 
authority  againfl  the  duke  d'Epernon,  who  had  prefumed  to  releafe  by  force  a 
foldier  from  the  prifon  of  St.  Germain.  The  king,  partial  to  the  duke,  com- 
manded the  parliament  to  difcontinue  their  proceedings  ;  the  parliament  obeyed  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  they' determined  to  flop  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  till  they 
fhould  have  received  fatisfaction  for  this  infult  to  their  body ;  and  though  the  king 
clifapproved  of  their  refolution,  the  duke  d'Epernon  was  at  length  compelled  to 
aperfonal  fubmiffion. 

But  when  the  commanding  genius  of  Richelieu  guided  the  counfels  of  his 
fovereign,  the  parliament  was  taught  to  refpect  the  voice  of  a  mafter  :  Their 
mediation  in  favour  of  the  queen  -mother  was  feverely  reproved,  and  they  were 
reduced,  at  Metz,  to  implore  the  pardon  of  infulted  majefty.  By  acquiefcing  in 
the  defires  of  the  court  in  diffolving  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the 
brother  of  the  king,  with  Margaret  of  Lorrain,  they  reconciled  themfelves  to  the 
haughty  cardinal ;  yet,  unmindful  of  their  late  humiliation,  they  again  expofed 
themfelves  to  his  refentment,  by  refitting  the  eflablifhment  of  the  French  Academy ; 
and  though  their  oppofition  was  ineffectual,  that  minifler  ever  after  regarded  them 
with  jealoufy  and  averfion. 

The  death  of  the  cardinal  was  foon  fucceeded  by  that  of  Lewis  the  Thirteenth, 
and  the  minority  of  his  fon  was  entrufted  to  the  care  of  the  queen-mother,  Anne 
of  Anuria.  That  princefs  called  to  the  fupreme  direction  of  affairs  the  cardinal 
Mazarin,  and  the  nation  fubmitted  with  reluctance  to  the  authority  of  a  foreigner 
and  a  prieft.  The  parliament  availed  themfelves  of  the  general  indignation,  to 
make  off  the  fetters  which  Richelieu  had  impofed,  and  to  affume  powers  unknown 
to  them  before.  Some  vexatious  edicts  which  they  refufed  to  regifter,  was  the 
lignal  of  public  revolt ;  the  queen,  to  force  obedience,  arrefled  ieveral  of  the 
counfellors  ;  and  the  people  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  the  parliament,  whom  they 
confidered  as  their  champions  againfl:  an  opprefiive  minifler,  tumultuoufly  affembled 
inarms,  and  barricadoed  the  flreets.  The  court,  alarmed  at  their  hoflile  appear- 
ance, reftored  the  members  of  the  parliament  to  their  freedom,  and  foon  after 
abandoned  a  capital  which  they  could  no  longer  govern.  For  four  fucceffive  years 
the  parliament  alternately  oppofed  the  authority  of  the  regent,  and  launched  its 
edicts  againfl  the  princes'  of  the  blood.  Amidfl  every  fpecies  of  anarchy  and 
civil  commotion,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  attained  the  age  fixed  for  his  majority  ;  he 
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appeared  in  his  parliament,  boldly  reprimanded  their  preemption,  and  banifhed 
thofe  members  whofe  activity  had  rendered  them  moil  confpkuous.  The  reft  of 
the  affembly  fubmitted  to  the  mandates  of  their  fovereign  ;  they  cancelled  the 
obnoxious  edicts  againft  Mazarin  ;  they  received  that  minifter  with  every  mark  of 
regard  and  approbation  ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  was  content  to  adminifter  juftice  in  obfequious  filence. 

Towards  the  dole  of  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  fome  feeble  murmurs  efcaped 
them  againft  the  bull  Unigenitus,  which  they  confidered  as  an  infringement  on  the 
liberties  of  the  Gahican  church  ;  but  no  fooner  had  Lewis  expired,  than  the  par- 
liament embraced  the  opportunely  of  efcaping  from  thatfubjeclion  in  which  he  had 
held  them;  and,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  decea-fed  monarch,  they  vetted  (hefole 
power  of  the  regency  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Yet  the  freedom  of  their  ' 
expoftulations  with  that  prince,  on  the  ruinous  fyftem  of  Law,  determined  him 
to  dilmifs  them  to  Pontoife  ;  and  they  were  compelled  to  purchafe  their  recall  by 
the  moft  degrading  concefhons.  We  have  fince  beheld  them,  on  the  refumption 
of  the  bull  Unigenitus,  refilling  Lewis  the  Fifteenth  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power; 
and  though  repeatedly  baniftied,  yet  conftantiy  recalled,  and  gathering  from  each 
fall  encreafe  of  vigour. 

From  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the  parliament  of  Paris  advanced  rapidly, 
and  continually  gathered  ftrength  in  its  progrefs.  In  the  different  and  moft 
flourishing  cities  of  France,  other  parliaments,  on  a  fimilar  principle,  were  gra- 
dually erefted ;  but  though  we  have  traced  the  counfellors  of  law  thus  elevating 
themfelves  to  the  higheft  and  nobleft  offices  of  government,  and  difpenfing  jullice 
in  the  fupreme  court  of  the  kingdom,  yet  the  notions  of  honour  peculiar  to  the 
Gothic  nations  precluded  them  from  being  ennobled  by  their  places :  they  were 
officially  affociated  with  the  peers,  and  had  fat  in  judgment  on  princes  of  the 
blood  ;  yet  for  feveral  centuries  they  in  vain  ftruggled  to  obtain  ad  million  into  the 
order  of  Nobility  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  who  had 
humbled  their  power,  that  their  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  indulgence  of  that 
monarch,  whofe  edict  firft  entitled  them  to  the  honours  and  privileges  of  the 
nobles. 

A.  D.   1762.]     While  Lewis   funk  beneath  the  fortune  and  genius  of   his ; 
foreign  enemies,  the  parliament  of  Paris  were  vigoroufly  engaged  in  purfuing 
their  triumph  over  their  domeftic  foes. .   The  arts  and  influence  of  the  Jefuits  had 
obtained  and  enforced  the  bull  Unigenitus  ;  and  their  victory  had  been  confidered 
as  a  dangerous  wound  to  the  dignity  of  the  parliament.     But  that  order,  that  had ' 
obtruded  itfelf  into  the  cabinets  of  the  moft  powerful  potentates  of  Europe,  that 
had  attained  almoft  an  independent  fovereignty  in  America,  now  tottered  on  the 
brink  of  deftruc~tion.     A  confpiracy  which  they  had  framed  and  encouraged  againft 
the  life  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  excited  the  general  deteftation  ;  and  while  they 
laboured  under  this  odium,  fome  fraudulent  practices  to  which  their  avarice 
ftimulated  them  in -France,  completed  their  difgrace,  and  exppfed  them  to  the-; 
feverity  of  the  civil  law, . 
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La  Valette,  chief  of  their  miffionaries  at  Martin  ico,  had  ever  fince  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  carried  on,  for  the  benefit  of  his  fociety,  an  extenfive  and 
advantageous  commerce  :  by  his  ingenious  and  bold  fpeculations,  he  had  aug- 
mented it  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  excite  the  jealoufy  of  the  merchants  and  inhabit- 
ants of  the  colony  ;  he  formed  eftabliftiments  in  the  neighbouring  iflands,  and  had 
factories  at  Dominica,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent ;  he  drew  bills  of 
exchange  on  Marfeilles,  Nantz,  Lyons,  Paris,  Cadiz,  Leghorn,  and  A mfterdam ; 
and  his  ambition  afpired  to  monopolize  the  trade  of  France  in  the  Weil-Indies, 
when  his  projects  were  blafted  by  an  event  as  calamitous  as  it  was  unexpected. 

His  veflels  laden  with  riches  went  over  the  feas  in  fecurity,  when  the  Englifh 
commenced  thofe  hoftilities  fatal  to  fo  many  fpeculators,  and  efpedally  to  the 
brothers  Lionay  and  Gouffre,  merchants  at  Marfeilles,  who,  in  expectation  of  two 
millions  of  merchandize,  had  accepted  notes  to  the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  half, 
drawn  by  the  Jefuits.  Stunned  by  this  heavy  blow,  they  in  vain  implored  the 
fupport  of  the  fociety  of  Jefus ;  that  order,  blind  to  its  real  intereft,  was  either 
deaf  to  their  intreaties,  or  too  tardy  in  its  amftance.  Before  their  courier  arrived, 
the  houfe  of  the  Lionays  Hopped  payment,  and  throughout  the  principal  commer- 
cial towns  in  France  involved  a  multitude  of   unfortunate  perfons  in  their  ruin. 

A.  D.  1 76 1,  1762.  1  Thofe  who  were  interefted  as  fufferers  in  the  failure  of 
the  Lionays,  fought  for  indemnification  from  the  order  of  the  Jefuits  ;  they 
aflerted  that  La  Valette  had  acted,  as  a  monk  indeed  neceffarily  mult  do,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fociety  ;  and  on  the  refufal  of  the  order  to  make  good  the  lofles 
they  had  fuftained  in  their  connection  with  their  agent,  they  carried  their  caufe 
before  the  parliament  of  Paris- 

That  aflembly  eagerly  feized  the  opportunity  of  humbling  their  domeftic  ene- 
mies. The  Jefuits  were  every  where  cited  before  their  tribunals,  and  ordered  to 
do  juftice  to  their  creditors.  In  vain  did  they  urge  that  commerce  being  forbidden 
to  religious  orders  by  the  canons  of  the  church,  and  by  the  laws,  the  engagements 
of  La  Valette  were  perfonal,  and  ought  not  to  involve  the  ruin  of  a  whole 
fociety.  But  the  completion  of  their  errors  was  the  giving  into  the  fnares  that 
had  been  prepared  for  them  by  their  adverfaries  :  thefe,  in  order  to  prove  that 
the  government  of  the  Jefuits  was  defpotic ;  that  every  thing  was  fubmitted  to 
the  power  of  the  general  :  and  that  Father  de  la  Valette  neither  was,  nor  could 
be,  any  thing  elfe  than  the  agent  of  the  fociety,  appealed  to  the  conftitutions  of 
the  order  The  Jefuits  imprudently  accepted  the  challenge,  and  referred  to  the 
fame  authority  tojuftify  their  affertion,  that  the  fociety  had  no  property,  and  that 
the  funds  belonged  to  the  feveral  houfes  or  colleges. 

The  myfterious  volume  which  had  been  fo  carefully  fecluded  from  the  light,  was 
now  produced  in  open  court :  it  was  found  to  contain  an  admirable,  but  alarm- 
ing picture  of  the  order ;  all  the  members  of  which  being  unit  d  by  the  con- 
formity of  their  morals,  and  the  refembJance  of  their  doctrine  and  manners,  fub- 
mitted implicitly  to  their  chief ;  and  formed  a  diftinft  body  in  the  (late,  fubject 
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to  the  fole  controul  of  their  general,  who  was  abfolute  over  their  action's,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  lives. 

At  the  fame  time  it  was  difcovered,  that  from  the  period  of  their  former  expul- 
fion  they  had  again  been  admitted  into  the  kingdom  on  certain  conditions,  which 
they  had  never  fulfilled,  and  to  which  their  general  had  obftinately  refufed  to  fub- 
fcribe ;  fo  that  the  contract  between  this  religious  order  and  the  ftate  had  never 
been  completed  ;  and  their  exiftence  in  France  was  the  effect  only  of  toleration, 
and  not  of  adoption. 

To  thefe  fatal  difcoveries  were  added  the  difpofitions  of  the  marchionefs  de 
Pompadour,  and  her  favourite  minifter.  The  marefchal  Belleifle,  who  had  en- 
trufted  the  education  of  his  only  fon  to  the  Jefuits,  died  before  the  conclufion  of 
the  peace  :  and  to  his  influence  fucceeded  the  duke  de  Choifeul,  a  nobleman  who 
difliked,  and  was  honoured  by  the  hatred  of,  the  order.  This  minifter,  of  an. 
active  and  bold  turn  of  mind,  endeavoured  to  effect  revolutions  not  only  in  ftates* 
but  alfo  in  the  opinions  of  the  people  ;  ftrongly  prepoffeffed  in  favour  of  modern 
philofophy,  and  an  enemy  to  the  power  of  religious  communities,  his  fentiments 
gave  weight  to  the  proceedings  of  parliament ;  the  writings  of  the  Jefuits  were 
pronounced  to  contain  doctrines  fubverfive  of  all  civil  government,  and  injurious 
to  the  facred  perfons  of  fovereigns  :  —  The  attempt  of  Damien  on  the  life  of 
the  king  was  attributed  to  their  fuggeftions,  and  every  thing  feemed  to  foretel  their 
fpeedy  diffoiution. 

Yet  one  feeble  ray  of  hope  broke  in  upon  the  gloom  from  the  profpect  of  royal^ 
favour;  and  Lewis,  who  had  beheld  the  late  proceedings  with  indifference,  was 
now  allured  by  the  felicitations  of  the  friends  to  the  fociety,  faintly  to  interpofe  in 
their  behalf-     The  royal  mandate,  for  the  fpace  of  a  year,  averted  their  impend- 
ing deftiny  ;  and  during  that  period,  all  decifions  againft  the  fociety  were.command- 
ed  to  be  fufpended. '   A  plan  of  accommodation  was  drawn  up ,  and  Submitted  to  the 
pope  and  the  general  of  the  order  ;  but  the  latter,  at  this  critical  moment,   dis- 
played an  ill-timed  haughtinefs,  and  imprudent  inflexibility  ;  '•'■Let  them  exijl  as' 
"  they  -were,   or  not  e.xi/2  at  all"  was  his   injudicious  anfwer.     The  indifference 
of  the  king  returned ;  the  activity  of  the  parliament  was  rekindled;  and  the  decree' 
of  profcription  immediately  enfued. 

The  parliament  declared  the  bulls,  briefs,  conftitutions,  and  other  regulations 
of  the  fociety  called  of  Jefus,  to  be  encroachments  on  authority,  and  abufes  of 
government ;  they  diffolved  the  fociety  ;  forbade  the  members  to  wear  the  habit  of 
the  order;  and  interdicted  them  from  the poffeffion  of  any  prebends,  livings,  or 
pulpits,  or  any  other  clerical  or  municipal  offices.  Their  colleges  were  feized  ; 
their  effects  conhTcated  ;  and  the  king  joining  in  the  general  refentment,  feconded 
the  decree  of  the  parliament,  by  an  edict  which  utterly  abolifhed  the  order  of 
Jefuits  throughout  his  dominions. 
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A^  D.  1763.]  But  the  king  of  France,  while  he  repofed  in  the  arms  of  beauty, 
little  thought  that  in  joining  to  fupprefs  a  religions  order,  he  had  kindled  a  flame 
which  might  prove  fatal  to  defpotic  government.  The  French  parliament,  elated 
by  their  victory  over  ecclefiaftical  tyranny,  now  attempted  to  fet  bounds  to  the 
abfolute  power  of  the  crown,  and  feemed  determined  to  confine  it  within  the 
limits  of  law.  An  edict  which  Lewis  iffued  for  the  continuance  of  fome.  taxes 
which  were  to  have  ended  with  the  war,  was  confrdered  by  the  parliaments  as  an 
unwarrantable  burthen;  and  a  fecond  edict,  which  enabled  the  crown  to  redeem 
its  debts  at  an  inadequate  price,  was  reprefented  as  a  violation  of  the  public  faith. 
The  flame  rapidly  fpread  through  the  kingdom  ;  the  different  parliaments  ftrongly 
remonftrated  againft,  and  ultimately  refufed  to  regifter,  the  edicts ;  and  thofe  of 
Paris  and  Rouen  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  firm  and  anmiated  language. 
"  The  fubject,"  faid  the  latter,  "  has  a  right  to  the  eafieft  and  leaft  burthenfome 
"  method  of  contributing  to  the  wants  of  the  Hate.  This  right,  which  is  founded 
"  in  nature,  belongs  to  every  nation  in  the  world,  whatever  may  be  its  form  of 
"  government ;  it  is  principally  the  right  of  the  Franks,  and  in  a  more  efpecial 
"  manner  that  of  your  province  of  Normandy.  The  Norman  charter  furniihes  on 
•'  this  head  the  mofl  refpectable  monuments  of  our  national  immunities,  and  of 
••'  the  juftiee  of  the  kings,  your  auguft  predeceffors.  "We  there  find  that  no  tax 
"  can  be  laid  on  your  fubjects  of  this  province,  unlefs  it  be  agreed  to  in  the 
"  affembly  of  the  people  of  the  three  ejlates.  This  charter  fubfifts  in  its  full  force  ;  it 
li  j?(flkes  part  of  your  people*  s  rights,  which  yaufwore  to  maintain  before  Him  by  whom 
c4*king's  reign." 

From  the  fouth  they  echoed,  without  any  diminution,  the  voice  of  the  northern 
pafiiaments,  and  that  of  Bourdeaux,  hefitated  not  to  declare,  that  it  was  their  duty 
in  regiftering  an  edict  to  bear  witnefs  to  the  people  that  the  tax  was  juft,  and  to 
the  king,  that  his  people  are  Hill  able  to  furnifh  the  fupplies :  at  Thouloufe,  at 
Grenoble,  and  Befancon,  they  purfued  the  fame  meafures,  and  held  the  fame 
language. 

A.  D.  1763,  1764.I  The  court,  to  combat  this  oppofition,  fent  down  the 
different  governors  of  the  provinces,  with  orders  in  the  king's  name  to  regifter 
the  edicts  by  force,  and  to  caufe  them  to  be  obeyed.  The  duke  of  Fitz- James 
accordingly  repaired  to  Thouloufe,  the  duke  of  Harcourt  to  Rouen,  and  Monf. 
Mefnil  to  Grenoble.  The  former  in  vain  fet  guards  upon  the  houfes  of  the  princi- 
pal magiftrates,  and  menaced  the  reft  with  the  fame  reftraint ;  the  patriotic  party 
was  provoked  rather  than  intimidated  by  this  rigour  :  the  neighbouring  parliament 
of  Provence  efpoufed  with  ardour  the  caufe  of  their  brethren  of  Thouloufe  ;  they 
declared,  that  by  the  outrage  in  the  capital  of  Languedoc,  the  whole  nation,  and 
the  throne  itfelf,  was  wounded  by  tyrannical  acts  ;  the  members  of  the  parliament 
of  Thouloufe,  animated  by  the  friendly  affurances  of  Provence,  as  foon  as  they 
could  affemble,  came  to  more  effectual  refolutiohs,  and  determined  to  arreft  their 
governor,  though  acting  with  the  authority  and  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  crown,  and  to  proceed  againft  him  as  a  criminal. 
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The  duke  of  Harcourt  and  Monfieur  Mefnil,  in  Rouen  and  Grenoble,  imitated 
the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Fitz- James,  and  were  encountered  by  a  fimilar  op- 
pofition ;  their  refpeclive  parliaments  commanded  their  bodies  to  be  feized,  and 
to  be  brought  to  the  prifons  of  the  court  ;  and  in  cafe  they  could  not  be  appre- 
hendec1,  their  eftates  and  effects  were  to  be  confifcated,  or  put  under  the  admini- 
ftration  of  a  hgal  commiffary. 

A.  D.  1765.]  The  fatal  influence  of  the  marchionefs  of  Pompadour  had  ter- 
minated with  her  life  ;  and  amidft  thefe  convulfions,  the  dauphin  of  France,  a 
prince  of  a  pious  and  mild  difpofition,  expired  in  the  thirty-feventh  year  of  his 
age.  Maria  Therefa,  the  infanta  of  Spain,  whom  he  had  firft  efpoui'ed,  died  in 
child-bed ;  and  the  daughter  of  which  fhe  was  delivered,  furvived  her  mother 
but  a  fliorttime.  Hisfecond  marriage,  in  1747,  with  Maria  Jofepha,  of  Saxony,, 
proved  more  fruitful ;  and  he  left  behind  him  three  fons,  the  duke  of  Berri,  the 
count  of  Provence,  and  the  count  of  Artois,  with  two  daughters.  The  king 
immediately  conferred  the  title  of  dauphin  on  the  duke  of  Berri ;  but  with  a 
proper  attention  to  the  memory  of  his  deceafed  fon,  ordered  that  the  dowager 
dauphinefs  fhould  retain  precedence  of  his  royal  highnefs. 

A.  D.  1766.]  But  if  the  heart  of  Lewis  was  on  this  occafion  fenfible  of 
paternal  emotions,  the  cares  of  fovereignty  allowed  him  not  to  indulge  his 
forrows  in  retirement.  The  voice  of  freedom  had  been  heard  through  the  differ- 
ent provinces  of  the  kingdom :  the  parliament  of  Brittany  had  refufed  to  the 
crown  a  free-gift  of  feven  thoufand  livres;  and  they  were  fingled  out  to  experience 
fhe  weight  of  the  royal  vengeance.  The  old  parliament  was  diffblved;  a  "new 
commifiion  of  fixty  members  was  appointed  in  its  room,  and  a  fevere  profecution 
was  at  the  fame  time  carried  on  againft  the  degraded  members  :  But  in  the  in- 
ftant  that  fentence  was  to  have  palled,  Lewis  prudently  flopped  the  procefs,  and 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  people,  by  publifliing  a  general 
amnefty  in  their  favour. 

The  clemency  of  the  monarch  was  treated  with  difdain  ;  the  counfellors  of  the 
parliament  of  Brittany  refufed  to  refume  their  functions  ;  and  alledged,  that  as 
they  had  taken  an  oath  to  their  parliament,  they  could  not  plead  before  the  com- 
miffion  which  the  king  had  "appointed  in  its  room.  Lewis,  enraged  at  their  op- 
position, ordered  them  to  be  included  in  the  lift  of  thofe  who  were  to  be  drafted 
for  the  militia ;  fuch  as  the  lot  fell  on  were  immediately  obliged  to  join  their 
refpeclive  battalions,   and  the  reft  were  employed  in  forming  the  city-guard. 

The  parliament  of  Paris  had  not  beheld  with  indifference  the  fate  of  their 
brethren  in  Brittany;  they  had  applauded  their  conduct,  and  exhorted  them, 
to  perfevere  in  their  oppofition.  But  the  freedom  of  their  remonftrances 
foon  drew  upon  them  the  royal  cenfure  ;  Lewis  fuddenly  appeared  in  the 
capital,  prefented  himfelf  in  the  public  court,  and  feverely  reprimanded  the 
temerity  of  the  members  ;  he  added,  with  the  dignity  of  offended  majefty, 
"  I  will  not  fuffer  an  affbciation  to  be  formed  in  roy  kingdom,  which  might  grow 
"■  into  a  confederacy  of  refiftance." 
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The  deputies  from  the  parliament  of  Rouen  had  pointedly  reminded  the  fove- 
Teign  of  his  coronation  oath,  and  infinuated  a  compact  between  the  king  and  the 
people.  The  anfwer  of  Lewis  was  conveyed  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  ;  "  The  oath 
"  that  I  have  made,  not  to  the  nation,  as  you  take  upon  you  to  fay,  but  to  God 
"  alone."  This  diftinftion  proclaimed  his  determination  to  fuffer  no 'earthly 
opposition  4q  his  will  ;  the  parliaments  were  for  a  moment  awed  by  the  imperious 
voice  of  the  monarch  ;  and  a  tranfient  and  deceitful  calm  fucceeded  the  hollow 
murmurs  of  difcontent. 

A.  D-  1767,  1768.]  From  curbing  the  free  and  daring  fpirits  of  his  parlia- 
ments, Lewis  directed  his  attention  to  the  ftate  of  foreign  powers.  Poland  was 
afflicted  with  all  the  calamities  that  attend  religious  rancour  and  civil  commotion  : 
The  diftance  of  that  country  prevented  the  interference  of  France  ;  and  her  king, 
with  fuperior  policy,  limited  his  views  to  Corfica,  an  ifland  in  the 'Mediterranean. 
Previous  to  this  enterprife,  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  defended  alone  by  fpiritual 
arms,  was  doomed  to  experience  the  more  formidable  weapons  of  the  king  of 
France.  On  the  refufal  of  the  pope  to  recall  a  brief  which  he  had  publifhed 
againft.the  duke  of  Parma,  Lewis  thought  proper  to  reclaim  the  territories  of 
Avignon  and  the  Venaiffin,  as  fiefs  belonging  to  him  ;  and  the  Roman  pontiff", 
having  no  troops  to  oppofe  him,  could  only  denounce  againft  him  the  penalties 
incurred  by  thofewho  feize  on  effects  belonging  to  the  church.  But  the  thunders 
of  the  Vatican,  once  fo  terrible,  were  no  longer  regarded  ;  and  the  marquis  of 
Rochecouart,  with  the  regiment  of  Dau'phine,  expelled  the  feeble  train  of  the 
pope  ;  and  received,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  the  homage  and  fubmiflion  of  the 
people. 

A.  D.  1768.  1769.]  But  far  different  preparations  were  neceffary  to  bend  the 
hardy  and  flubborn  natives  of  Corfica.  Thefe  had  refifted,  with  manly  firmnefs, 
the  oppreffive  councils. of  the  Genoefe,  who  claimed  the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland. 
by  right  of  conqueft.  But  Genoa,  unable  to  fupport  her  pretenfions,  transferred' 
them  to  France,  on  condition  that  Lewis  fhould  put  her  in  full  poflemon  of  the. 
adjacent  ifland  of  Capraia,  which  the  Corficans  had  lately  invaded  and  reduced. 
To  execute  his  engagements,  powerful  armaments  were  fitted  out  by  Lewis,  at. 
Antibes  artd  Toulon;  twenty  battalions  of  French  were  landed  in  Corfica;  and 
the  natives,  whofe  free  fuffrages  had  fummoned  Paoli,  one  of  their  principal  chief", 
to  the  fupreme  government  of  the  ifland,  determined  to  defend  their  liberties  to 
the  utmoft.  A  fharp  and  bloody  war,  fuch  as  fuited  the  inferior  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  and  the  nature  of  the  country,  was  carried  on  in  all  the  faftneffes  and- 
mountainous  parts  of  the  ifland-  And  it  was  not  till  after  the  French  had  fatally 
experienced,  in  two  fucceflive  campaigns,  the  enthufiaftic  courage  which  animates 
the  champions  of  freedom,  that  they  overwhelmed  by  their  fuperior  numbers  this 
unfortunate  people;  nor  had  Lewis  much  reafon  to  triumph  in  an  acquifition,  to 
attain  which  he  had  facrificed  feveral  thoufands  of  his  braveft  troops,  and  only 
extended  his  dominion  over  a  rugged  and  unproductive  ifland. 
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While  France  abroad  was  exhaufting  her  treafures  in  a  ruinous  and  unprofitable 
conflict,  at  home  her  merchants  were  expofed  to  every  fpecies  of  failure  and  diftrefs. 
Her  Eaft-India  company,  formerly  fo  ijourifhing,  became  totally  bankrupt ;  the 
mod  capital  commercial  houfes  were  involved  in  the  fame  calamity ;  and  the  def- 
potic  manoeuvre  of  the  minifter,  the  duke  of  Choifeul,  in  reducing  the  intereft  of 
the  public  funds  to  one-half,  and  at  the  fame  time  taking  away  the  benefit  of 
furvivorfhip  in  the  tontines,  increafed  the  general  gloom,  and  {truck  at  the  root 
of  all  national  faith  and  credit. 

But  though  the  arms  of  Lewis  had  extinguifhed  the  flame  of  freedom  in  Corfica, 
in  France  it  was  revived  by  the  breath  of  the  parliaments,  and  cherifhed  with  a 
fond  regard  that  threatened  the  moft  important  confequences.  An  edict  iflued  by 
the  king,  which  transferred  fome  new  and  extraordinary  powers  to  the  grand 
council,  was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  fixty-four  members 
of  that  affembly  voted  for  utterly  abolifhing  that  council ;  and  the  queftion  was 
only  loft  by  a  majority  of  two,  though  all  the  princes  of  the  blood  attended  to 
fupport  the  court,  and  the  duke  of  Choifeul  endeavoured  to  overawe  the  indepen 
dent  fpirit  of  the  patriotic  party  by  continuing  in  the  affembly  throughout  tho 
debate. 

That  minifter,  wearied  with  ineffectual  ftruggles,  now  exerted  his  addrefs  to 
conciliate  thofe  whom  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  intimidate.  Though  the  king- 
had  hitherto  refifted  the  felicitations  of  his  people  to  reftore  the  parliament  of 
Brittany,  he  now  afpired  to  popularity  by  doing  voluntarily,  that  which  he  had 
been  vainly  importuned  to  grant ;  and  the  duke  de  Duras  was  fent  into  that 
province,  to  re-eftablifh  the  parliament,  and  to  recall  the  members  from  exile. 

A.  D.  1770.3  But  a  conceffion,  which  a  fhort  time  fince  would  have  been 
afcribed  to  the  benignity  of  the  monarch,  was  now  attributed  to  the  fears  of  the 
court ;  and  the  parliament  had  fcarce  affembled  before  they  convinced  their 
countrymen,  that  oppreflion  had  confirmed  and  not  extinguiftied  their  zeal  for  the 
public  welfare.  The  province  of  Brittany  had  long  groaned  beneath  the  iron  rule' 
of  the  duke  d'Aiguillon,  and  for  four  years  he  had  perfecuted  with  unremitting 
vengeance  M.  de  Chalotais,  the  attorney-general  to  the  parliament.  That  unfor- 
tunate gentleman,  whofe  genius,  learning,  and  integrity  merited  a  better  fate, 
had  oppofed,  with  the  indignation  of  a  virtuous  magiftrate,  the  oppreffive  mea- 
fures  of  the  duke  ;  and  a  malevolent  rage  of  the  haughty  governor,'  feconded  by 
the  influence  of  the  countefs  du  Barre,  the  new  and  favourite  miftrefs  of  the  king, 
whofe  confidence  he  had  acquired,  drove  the  unhappy  object  of  his  enmity  into 
exile;  purfued  him  from  dungeon  to  dungeon;  and  at  length,  by  the  fubornation 
of  falfe  witneffes  and  the  profligacy  of  dependant  judges,  procured  againft  him  a 
fentence  w;;ich  involved  his- life;  and  which  his  perfecutor  haftened  privately  to 
carry  into  execution. 

But  though  the  parliament  of  Brittany  had   received  intelligence  of  the  dark 
defigns  of  their  governor,  the  humanity  of  the  duke  of  Choifeul  was  intereftesl 
Vox.  III.  4  X 
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by  their  reprefentations ;  and  an  order  in  favour  of  M.  de  Chalotais  arrived  time 
enough  to  flop  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  which  was  already  armed  againft  his 
life.  The  refcue  of  that  gentleman  laid  open  a  fcene  of  the  blackeft  iniquity  ; 
and  the  parliament  of  Brittany,  pofleffed  of  new  proofs,  commenced  a  procefs 
againft  the  duke  d'Aiguillon,  whofe  trial  was  conducted  in  the  prefence  of  the 
king,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  peers,  and  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Before 
thefe  judges  the  written  proceedings  carried  on  againft  M.  de  Chalotais  were  pro- 
duced, and  difplayed  fuch  a  complicated  fyftem  of  guilt  and  cruelty,  as  exceeded 
whatever  could  have  been  furmifed. 

It  was  amidft  thefe  domeftic  difquietudes  that  the  dauphin  received  the  hand  of 
Maria  Antoinetta,  fifter  to  the  emperor  of  Germany.  But  even  thefe  nuptials, 
that  promifed  to  cement  the  alliance  of  France  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  were 
attended  with  events  the  moft  inaufpicious  :  The  crowd  that  haftened  to  be 
fpectutors  of  the  fireworks,  tumultuoufly  preffed  upon  each  other  ;  thofe  who- 
were  foremoft  funk  down  by  the  weight  of  encreafmg  numbers  behind,  and  it 
is  fuppofed  that  about  a  thoufand  ptrfons  perifhed  in  the  fatal  confufion,  befides 
double  that  number  grievoufly  maimed  and  bruifed.  This  difafter  was  confrdered 
as  omenous.  The  dauphin  in  the  firft  tranfport  of  his  commifieration,  beftowed 
the  amount  of  a  months  expences  towards  the  relief  of  the  furviving  l'ufte  l$a, 
and  the  dauphinefs  followed  the  noble  example.  The  king  alfo  ordered  th  i*.r> 
expenfe  mould  be  fpared  to  alleviate  their  diftrefs.  But  even  this  fignal  and 
mournful  occurrence,  could  not  divert  the  public  attention  from  the  profecution 
of  the  duke  d'Aiguillon. 

At  the  moment  that  the  nation  awaited  the  decifion  of  this  important  caufe, 
Lewis  thought  proper,  by  a  violent  exertion  of  power,  to  put  a  total  flop  to  the 
whole  courfe  of  juftice,  and  to  all  further  enquiries  into  the  conduct  of  the  duke-- 
At  the  fame  time,  confcious  of  their  fentiments,  he  forbade  the  princes  of  the 
blood  from  attending  the  parliament.  A  procedure  fo  inconfiftent  with  the  rights- 
of  the  peerage  was  openly  reprobated  by  the  prince  of  Conti  ;  and  the  partiality 
which  the  king  evidently  difplayed  towards  the  duke  d'Aiguillon,  could  not  reprefs 
the  determined  refolution  of  the  parliaments  againft  him.  That  of  Paris  prohi- 
bited him  from  exercifmg  the  functions  of  his  peerage,  till  his  character  mould 
be  cleared  by  an  open  trial ;  and  though  the  king  annulled  their  arret  by  his 
abfolute  authority,  they  maintained  their  refolution  with  incredible  firmnefs,  and 
their  remonftrances  were  feconded  by  the  reprefentations  of  the  princes  and  peers, 
who  complained  that  their  honour  was  facrificed,  and  the  rights  of  the  peerage 
annihilated. 

The  other  parliaments  were  not  behind  in  vigour  or  refolution  that  of  Paris  ; 
but  the  general  deteftation  that  purfued  the  duke  d'Aiguillon,  feemed  only  to 
cncreafe  the  attachment  of  his  royal  mafter ;  and  Lewis,  after  having  feverely 
reprimanded  the  parliament  of  Paris  for  their  temerity,  ordered  two  of  the 
members  to  be  arretted,  and  fent  to  the  caftle  of  Vincennes ;  yet  the  reft,  inftead 
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of  being  intimidated  by  this,  feverity,  ftill  difplayed  an  aftonifliing  magnanimity, 
and  perfevered  in  repeated  deputations  and  remonftrances. 

At  length  the  king  arrived  fuddenly  at  Paris,  and  having  with  his  guards  fur- 
rounded  the  parliament,  entered  the  affembly,  reproached  the  members  in  the 
fevereft  lerms,  difmifled  the  two  chambers  of Inquefts  and  Requefts,  and  ordered 
all  proceedings  againft  the  duke  d'Aiguillon  to  be  erafed  from  their  regifters.  The 
parliament,  however,  ftill  continued  to  affemble,  and  obferved  that  the  late  a&s 
of  arbitrary  power,  both  againft  the  letter  and  fpirit  of  the  conftitution,  left  no 
room  to  doubt  that  a  premeditated  defign  was  harboured  to  change  the  form  of 
government ;  and  that  though  they  mould  for  a  while  poftpone  their  deliberations, 
they  proclaimed  their  refolution  ftill  to  perl'evere  in  carrying  truth  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne. 

Meafures  equally  violent  were  adopted  againft  the  provincial  parliaments.  That 
of  Brittany  was  furprized  by  the  intrufion  of  a  major-general,  who  produced- 
lettres  de  cachet  for  the  firft-prefideni;,  folieitor  .general,  and  regifter,  and  com- 
pelled them  by  an  armed  force  to  erafe  from  their  regifters  the  arrets  obnoxious 
to  the  court.  The  members,  however,  aflembled  foon  after,  and  ilfued  a  ftrong 
protect  againft  this  act  of  power,  which  they  pronounced  in  the  higheft  degree  to- 
be  arbitrary  and  illegal. 

At  Metz,  marefchal  d'Armentieres  entered  the  parliament-houfe  at  the  head  of 
eight  companies  of  grenadiers,  tore  to  pieces,  feveral  of  the  arrets,  and  banifhed 
the  moft  diftinguifhed-  members  ;  Befancon  was  infulted  by  fimilar  inftances  of- 
military  violence  ;  yet  Rouen  ftill  perfevered  in  its  deputation,  and  its  complaints, 
were  echoed  by  the  chamber  of  aids  at  Paris  ;  who,  after  in  vain  feeking  accefs 
to  the  throne,  to  the  amazement  and  confufion  of  the  court,  printed  its  remon-' 
ftrance. 

The  ciTcontent  of  the  populace,  who  looked  up  with  admiration  to  the patriotifnv 
and  heroic  firmnefs  of  the  parliaments,  was  encreafed  by  a  dearth  which  prevailed 
this  year  throughout  the  kingdom.  A  fcanty  fupply  was  procured  by  opening 
the  ports,  and  permitting  foreigners  as  well  as  natives  to  import  or  export  corn  at 
will,  without  any  retrofpecl:  to  the  price  for  which  it  might  have  been  fold  during 
the  continuance  in  the  ports :  but  though  this  regulation  might  alleviate  the  public 
mifery,  yet  fo  fatal  were  the  ravages  of  famine,  that  in  Limofin  and  Marche  only, 
four  thoufand  perfons  are  fuppofed  to  have  perifhed. 

The  monarch,  immerfed  in  fenfuality,  heard  with  indifference  the  cries  of  his 
people  ;  but  he  liftened  with  more  refpect  to  the  folicitations  of  his  miftrefs,  the 
countefs  du  Barre,  The  hatred  of  that  lady  to  the  duke  de  Choifeul,  was  conftantr 
and  undifguifed  ;  and  her  royal  lover,  amidft  the  blandilhments  of  amorous 
intercourfe,  was  inc-effantly  urged  to  difmifs  the  obnoxious  minifter.  But  whatever 
promifes  were  drawn  from  the  eafy  king  in  the  hours  of  dalliance,  were  repeatedly 
revoked  on  reflection  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  duke  of  Choifeul  might  have 
long  continued  in  his  poft,  had  not  the  imprudence  of  his  filter,  and  his  own- 
enterprizing  genius,  precipitated  his  downfall. 
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The  pride  of  the  duchefs  of  Grammont  was  feverely  mortified  by  the  afcendancy 
of  thecountefs  du  Barre  ;  though  neither  young  nor  h'andfome,  me  had  afpired 
to  the  royal  bed,  and  hoped  to  confirm,  by  her  influence  as  miftrefs  to  the  king, 
the  power  to  which  her  brother  had  attained  as  miniiter.  This  profpect  was  blaled 
by  the  fond  attachment  of  Lewis  to  his  new  favourite  ;  and  the  duchefs,  inltead 
of  remaining  at  Verfailles,  and  endeavouring  fecretly  to  undermine  her  enemies, 
gave  open  vent  to  her  indignation  ;  {he  inflamed  the  parliaments  of  the  different 
provincial  towns ;  and  in  a  progrefs  through  France,  afiured  them,  that  in  their 
remonftrances  to  the  crown,  they  would  be  iupported  by  the  duke  of  Choifeul. 

But  the  impetuofity  of  that  minifter  plunged  him  into  a  more  fatal  error.  The 
court  of  Spain  had  already  formed  defigns  againft  Port  Egmont,  a  i'ettlement  on 
one  of  the  Malouine  iflands,  and  poffefled  by  the  Englifh.  ']  he  duke  of  Choifeul, 
who  had  with  impatience  fubmitted  to  the  triumphs  of  that  people,  affured  the 
cabinet  of  Madrid  that  Lewis  would  firmly  maintain  the  union  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon,  and  the  engagements  that  he  had  contracted  by  the  Family  Compact- 
The  intrigues -of  the  duke  could  not  long  be  kept  fecret  from  the  king  ;  he  heard 
with  aftonifhment  the  prefumption  of  that  ftatefman,  who  had  hazarded  an  anlwer 
of  fuch  importance  without  the  concurrence  of  the  crown ;  he  trembled  at  the 
thoughts  of  war,  and  at  duties  which  mult  obtrude  upon  hours  which  he  had  de- 
voted to  pleafure  ;  he  was  ftill  embarafled  by  the  remonftrances  of  his  parliaments;, 
and  he  determined  to  get  rid  of  a  minifter  whom  he  fufpe&ed  of  too  much 
complacency  towards  thofe  affemblies.  The  count  de  St.  Florentin,  larely  created 
duke  de  la  Vrilliere,  was  appointed  to  carry  him  the  fatal  lettre  de  cachet,  which 
was  couched  in  the  following  terms  :  "  the  diffatisfaction  I  experience  in  your 
"  fervices,  obliges  me  to  banilh  you  to  Chanteloup,  where  you  will  repair  in 
"  twenty-four  hours.  I  would  have  fent  you  much  further,  if  it  had  not  been  tor 
"  the  particular  efttem  I  have  for  the  duchefs  de  Choifeul,  in  whole  welfare  I  am 
"  much  interefted.  Be  careful  that  your  conduct  does  not  force  me  to  take  fome 
"  other  ftep  ;  and  I  pray  God  to  keep  you  in  his  holy  protection." 

A.D.  1771. J  The  duke  of  Choifeul  found  fome  compenfacion  for  the  lofs 
of  royal  favour  in  the  approbation  of  the  public ;  and  he  retired  with  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people  at  large.  But  his  retreat  fecured  not  the  fubmillion  of  the 
parliaments  of  France  ;  and  thofe  afl'emblies,  though  deprived  of  the  fupport  that 
they  had  looked  up  to,  ftill  maintained  a  conduit  equally  firm  and  honourable. 
The  members  long  withftood  the  royal  edict,  by  which  they  were  To  acknowledge 
themfelves  obliged  in  future  to  regifter  all  the  edicts  of  the  king,  even  againft; 
their  own  remonftrances.  The  pretence  of  the  monarch  at  length  compelled  them 
to  enter  on  their  journals  the  fatal  edict  ;  but  in  their  next  aifembly  .he  parliament 
of  Paris  complained  of  it  as  an  act  of  for^e,  and  appointed  a  deputation  to  the 
king  to  entreat  him  to  withdraw  it.  Their  language  on  this  occalion  was  bold, 
firm,  and  animated  :  "  Your  edict,  Sire,  is  deftruclive  of  all  law  ;  your  parlia- 
"  ment  is  charged  to  maintain  the  law  ;  and  the  law  perifliing,  they  fliould  perifli 
"  with  it;  thefe  are,  Sire,  the  laft.  words  of  your  parliament." 
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Lewis,  enraged  at  their  perfeverance,  now  yielded  to  the  moft  violent  councils, 
and  prepared  to  fupport  his  authority  by  the  molt  decifive  meafur.es ;  the  mem- 
bers, in  the  dead  of  night,  were  awaked  in  their  beds  by  parties  of  the  guard?, 
who  prefented  to  each  of  them  a  lettre  de  cachet,  which  enjoined  them  to  declare 
whether  they  would  refume  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  which  they  had  aban- 
doned, or  perfift  in  their  refufal.  Though  in  the  moment  of  confufion  a  few 
were  furprifed  into  acquiefcence,  yet  thefe  foon  Tetracted  ;  they  were  commanded 
to  attend  at  court,  to  receive  their  difmiffion ;  and  maintaining,  even  in  the 
prefence  of  the  fovereign,  the  fame  decent  but  inflexible  firmnefs,  the  whole  body 
of  the  parliament  was  banifhed  from  the  capital. 

The  chief  advifer  of  a  conduct  fo  daring  and  odious,  was  the  chancellor  de 
Maupeou  ;  a  man  who  had  afcended  to  power  by  the  practice  of  every  fpecies 
of  fraud  and  deceit,  and  who  fhared  with  the  duke  d'  ^iguillon  the  public  hatred. 
At  his  fuggeftion  a  temporary  tribunal  was  erected,  at  which  the  lawyers  of  the 
crown  were  compelled  to  affift ;  but  this  phantom  of  a  parliament,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  people  that  the  old  one  would  be  reftored,  were  foon  extinguished.  The 
king,  at  the  lad  bed  of  juftice  that  he  held,  iffued  three  edicts ;  the  frrft  for  the 
diffolution  of  the  prefent  parliament ;  the  fecond  for  the  fuppreffion  of  the  Court 
of  Aids  ;  and  the  third  for  the  transformation  of  the  Grand  Council  into  a  new 
parliamenr.  The  king  clofed  the  affembly  with  thefe  decifive  words  ;  "■  You  have 
"  juft  heard  my  intentions  ;  it  is  my  will  that  they  fhould  be  executed.  I  com- 
"  mand.  you  to  begin  your  functions  next  Monday  ;  my  chancellor  will  go  to  in- 
"  ftal  you.  I  forbid  all  deliberations  contrary  to  my  will,  and  all  representations 
"  in  favour  of  the  ancient  parliament :  for  I  will  never  change."  Soon  after  the 
king  declared  that  the  jurifdiction  of  the  new  parliament,  which  reached  from 
Lyons  to  Arras,  was  too  extenfive,  he  now  divided  it  into  fix  different  parts  j 
each  court  was  to  have  a  fimilar  jurifdiction,  and  to  be  held  at  Arras,  Lyons, 
Clermont,  Blois,  Poictiers,  and  Paris ;  a  new  code  of  laws,  which  had  been 
framed  by  the  chancellor,  was  alfo  prefented  and  approved;  and  meafures  ac- 
cordingly taken  for  carrying  them  into  execution. 

The  parliament  of  Rouen  had  not  beheld  in  filence  the  fate  of  their  brethren 
at  Paris  ;  they  declared  the  new  parliament  ufurpers,  and  enemies  of  the  ftate, 
and  ftrictly  forbad  the  acknowledgment  or  execution  of  any  of  their  arrets.  The 
court  was  awed  by  the  danger  of  a  conteft  with  the  powerful  and  high -fpirited 
duchy  of  Normandy,  and  it  is  furmifed  that  the  generous  refufal  of  the  duke  of 
Harcourt  to  command  the  troops  intended  to  crufh  that  province,  induced  Lewis 
to  relinquifh  the  violent  meafures  that  he  meditated.  But  the  fame  refpect  was 
not  paid  to  the  parliaments  of.  Befancon,  Bourdeaux,  Aix,  Thouloufe,  and 
Brittany :  thefe  were  totally  fuppreffed,  the  members  driven  into  exile,  and  new 
parliaments  erected  in  the  room  of  the  old. 

The  public  difcontent  at  the  fuppreffion  of  their  ancient  parliaments  was  not 
Jeffened  by  the  appointment  of  the  duke  d'Aiguillon  to  the  jpoft  of  mjnifter  "for 
Vol.  LI.  .4Y 
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foreign  affairs.  That  nobleman,  by  the  friendmip  of  the  countefs  du  Barre,  and 
the  difhonourable  interpofition  of  the  royal  authority,  had  eluded  the  fw'ord  of 
Juftice,  and  it  was  the  ftrong  expreffion  of  the  duke  of  Briffac,  a  nobleman  of  a 
lively  and  romantic  difpofition,  "  that  he  had  indeed  faved  his  head,  but  that  his 
*5  neck  had  been  twilled."  He  was  now  preferred  to  an  office  of  the  higheft 
importance,  and  the  king,  by  conftant  marks  of  favour,  feemed  defirous  on  every 
occafion  of  triumphing  over  the  feelings  of  his  people. 

A.  D.  1771,  1772."]  Yet  the  infenfibility  of  Lewis  was  not  entirely  proof 
againft  one  inftance  of  opposition.  The  princes  of  the  blood  had  ftrongly  pro- 
tefted  againft  the  late  innovations,  and  their  firmnefs  had  drawn  upon  them  the 
king's  indignation,  they  were  forbid  to  appear  in  the  royal  prefence,  and  ulti- 
mately banifhed  from  court — but  .there  illuftrious  perfons  ill  brooked  their  exile 
from  fcenes  of  gaiety  and  magnificence — with  the  life  of  the  count  of  Clermont 
their  fortitude  expired,  they  languifhed  to  return  to  the  circle  of  royal  pleafures ; 
and  the  king,  who  beheld  the  luftre  of  his  court  clouded  during  their  abfence, 
accepted,  with  pleafure,   their  overtures  of  accommodation. 

The  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  faw  with  regret  the  duke  d'Aiguillon,  as 
minifter  for  foreign  affairs,  pqffeffed  of  a  poll  to  which  their  wifhes  were  inceffant- 
]y  recalling  the  duke  of  Choifeul;  and  the  new  fecretary,  though  not  deftituteof 
capacity,  yet  fuffered  the  partition  of  Poland  to  be  concluded  againft  the  evident 
intereft  of  France.  Lewis  himfelf  was  fo  ftruck  at  the  firit  intelligence  of  the 
event,  that  he  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "  Alas  !  if  Choifeul  had  been  here, 
"  this  would  not  have  happened."  But  this  tranfient  emotion  foon  fubfided  in 
the  arms  of  the  countefs  du  Barre  ;  and  the  revolution  cf  Stockholm,  accom- 
pliflied  under  the  aufpices  of  France,  which  overthrew  the  power  of  the  ariftocracy, 
and  eftabliihed  the  authority  of  t'ie  fovereign,  reltored  the  reputation  of  the  duke 
d'Aiguillon. 

Delivered  from  the  remcnftrances  of  his  parliament,  and  devoted  to  voluptuouf- 
nefs,'  the  hours  of  Lewis  feemed  to  glide  in  confiant  enjoyment ;  the  chancellor 
de  Maupeou  took  care  that  all  money  edicts  were  regiftered  ;  and  the  inventive 
fpirit  of  finance,  by  oppreffing  the  people,  liberally  fupplied  the  profufion  of  the 
court.  The  holy  deference  of  the  king  for  the  fee  of  Rome  was  foothed  by  cede- 
ing  to  pope  Ganganelli,  Avignon  and  the  county  of  Venaiflin,  which  had  been 
reclaimed  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  duke  of  Choifeul.  The  marquis  of  Mon- 
teynard  was,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  duke  d'Aiguillon,  difmiffed  from  the  war 
department ;  and  the  latter  nobleman,  by  the  fond  partiality  of  the  fovereign,  was 
inverted  with  the  fpoils  of  the  difgraced  minifter. 

A.  D.  1774.J  But  in  the  moment  of  fatiety,  the  mind  of  Lewis  ftill  appeared 
impreffed  with  fettled  melancholy  ;  the  fudden  death  of  the  marquis  de  Chauvelin, 
the  companion  of  his  fenfual  exceffes,  ftrongly  affetted  him  ;  and  the  fubfequent 
fate  of  marefchal  d'Armentieres,  who  expired  in  a  fimilar  manner,  and  who  was 
pearly  the  fame  age  as  the  monarch,  increafed  his  gloomy  fenfations.    He  waa 
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It  (lble  of  the  daily  diminution  of  hk  ftrength  ;  and  even  the  charms  of  the  coun- 
ters du  Barre  could  no  longer  excite  defire  ;  and  though  that  lady  Mill  retained  her 
influence,  new  objects  were  reouilite  to  roufe  the  languid  powers  of  the  king. 
To  pro  vide,  thefe  was  the  incefiant  care  of  the  countefs  ;  and  her  affiduity  in  this 
office,  proved  at  once  fatal  to  her  own  grandeur,  and  the  life  of  her  royal  Have. 

A  new  beauty  who  was  introduced  into  the  bed  of  the  monarch,  communicated 
to  the  defpoiler  of  her  innocence  the  fatal  feeds  of  difeafe.  The  fymptoms  of  the 
fmall-pox  already  appeared  on  the  king,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  phyficians  he  was 
haftily  removed  from  Trianon  to  Verfailles.  The  danger  hourly  increafed ;  and 
Lewis,  apprifed  of  the  nature  of  his  diforder,  found,  with  the  approach  of  death 
the  fenfe  of  religion  return ;  he  defired  that  the  countefs  du  Barre,  who  had 
officially  attended  him,  might  be  removed ;  he  received  the  facrament ;  and 
declared  his  intention  to  exert  himfelf  ever  after  for  the  maintenance  of  religion, 
and  the  happinefs  of  his  people. 

But  it  was  not  permitted  to  him  to  evince  the  fincerity  of  thefe  declarations  ;  the 
ignorance  of  his  phyficians  co-operated  with  the  virulence  of  the  difeafe ;  a 
momentary  change  for  the  better  was  fucceeded  by  certain  indications  of  fpeedy; 
difiblution,  aid  eight  days  after  the  firft  attack,  that  monarch  doled  a  reign  i  f. 
fifty-nine,  and  a  Ine  of  lixty-frve.  years. 

buch  was  the  fate  or   Lewis  the  tifteenth,  who  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  thofe 
fenfual  appetites,  in  the  gratification  of  which  he  had  facrificed  his  own  fame  and' 
the  welfare  of  his  fubjects.     The  enviable  appellation*  of  -well-beloved,  which  had' 
been  conferred  in  the  moment  of  danger,  by  a  lively  and  enthufiaftic  people,  was 
effaced  by  thirty  years  of  lafcivious  excefs,  profufion,   and  rapacity  ;  his  example 
had  loofened  the  bands  of  morality,  his  prodigality  had  exhaufted  the  credit  and 
refources  of  his  country,  and  his  wanton  pride  had  trampled  upon  the  remnant  of 
the  conftitution.     His  affections  feemed  to  have  been  confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  h;s  perfonal  pleafures  and  fecurity  ;  the  marchionefs  of  Pompadour,  who 
fo  long  enjoyed  his  confidence  and  fhared  his  embraces,  expired  without  a  figh  of 
regret  from  the  monarch,  who,  during  her  life,  had  obeyed  and  adored  her  ;   and 
the  death  of  his  fon,  the  dauphin,  was  received  without  any  mark  of  emotion  by 
the  royal  infenfible.     It  was  by  incefiantly  fuggefting  to  him  his  perfonal  danger, 
that  the  countefs  du  Barre  ftimulated  him  to  the  decifive  meafure  of  fuppreffing 
the  ancient  parliaments  of  France  :  but  though  concealed  from  the  public  eye,  the 
embers  of  freedom  were  ftill  carefully  cherifhed ;  the  magnanimity  of  thofe  affemblies 
had  awakened  new  ideas  in  the  bofoms  of  the  French  ;  they  were  taught  by  the  late 
remonftrances  to  confider  their  inherent  rights;  and  the  glorious  flame,  in  the. 
fucceeding  reign,  burft  forth  with  accumulated  force,  and  overwhelmed  the  throne 
of  defpotifm. 
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A.  D.  1774.]  LPWI3  the  Sixteenth,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  fucceeded  to  the 
throne  of  his  grandfather  ;  and  whatever  fatisfaction  might  arife  from  the  fplendid 
profpecl:  before  him,  was  alloyed  by  the  general  diftrefs  that  prefented  itfelf 
throughout  the  kingdom-  Domeftic  cares  were  added  to  thofe  of  the  public  ; 
the  contagious  diforder  of  which  the  late  king  died,  had  been  communicated  to 
his  three  daughters,  the  princefles  Adelaide,  Sophia,  and  Vicloire  a  general 
confternation  took  place  ;  the  people  trembled  for  the  fafety  of  the  king  and  his 
brothers  ;  and  it  was  fcarccly  deemed  an  improbable  event,  that  the  whole  royal 
family  might  have  been  fwept  off  by  that  fatal  pert,  which  had  fo  long  been  its 
inveterate  enemy. 

But  thefe  fears  were  of  fhort  duration  ;  the  princefles  recovered  from  the  natural 
diforder  ;  and  the  king,  with  the  two  princes  his  brothers,  and  the  countefs 
d'Artois,  wife  of  the  younger,  were  all  inoculated  at  the  fame  time,  and  were  . 
foon  releafed  from  any  apprthenfions  by  the  eafe  and  fafety  of  the  operation; 
their  example  contributed  to  remove  the  prejudices  againft  that  important  difco- 
very,  and  to  extend  the  pra&ice  from  the  court  throughout  the  provinces  of 
France. 

The  health  of  Lewis  was  no  fooner  confirmed,  than  he  diligently  employed 
himfelf  to  extinguifh  the  difcontent  and  alleviate  the  calamiues  of  his  people. 
He  immediately  determined  to  remove  thofe  perfons  from  ofEce  whofe  errors,  or 
oppreffive  conduct,  had  rendered  them  difagreeable  to  the  nation  :  he  recalled 
the  count  of  Maurepas,  who  had  formerly  occupied  the  marine  departm  nt,  but 
who  had  been  banifhed  from  the  court  for  three  and  twenty  years  ;  and  whofe 
ability  and  integrity  had  been  efteemed  and  recommended  by  the  deceaied  dauphin. 
This  ftatefman,  however,  declined  the  refumption  of  his  former  ftation  ;  and 
with  a  feat  in  the  privy  council,  without  any  particular  office,  influenced  the  moll 
important  concerns  of  government. 

The  countefs  du  Bane,  whofe  afcendency  over  the  pafllons  of  the  late  monarch 
had  occafioned  fo  many  evils,  was  permitted  to  fhelter  herfelf  in  contempt  and 
obfcurity  ;  feveral  ladies  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  fcrvile  ailuiuiry 
to  her,  were  baniihed  from  the  royal  circle  ;  while  the  duchefs  of  Grammont 
.enjoyed  at  once  the  difgrace  of  her  enemy,  and  the  favour  of  the  prefent  fovereign  ; 
flie  was  recalled  to  court  by  a  letter  from  the  young  queen  herfelf,  and  was  treated 
with  every  mark  of  diftin&ion  and  honour. 
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At  length  the  duke  d'Aiguillon  refigned  his  office  of  prime  minifter  ;  and  the 
chancellor  de  Maupeou,  who  had  divided  with  him  the  hatred  of  France,  was 
difmiffed  from  his  high  and  important  truft ;  yet,  even  on  this  occafion,  the 
moderation  of  the  king  was  confpicuous  ;  the  punilhment  of  Maupeou  was  limitted 
to  the  lofs  of  his  employment ;  he  was  permitted  to  retire  to  the  noble  eftate  he 
had  acquired  in  Normandy,  and  to  enjoy  without  reftraint  the  fpoils  of  an  oppreffed 
people.  The  feals  were  delivered  to  monfieur  Miromefnil,  prefident  of  the  par- 
liament of  Rouen  ;  the  count  of  Vergennes,  who  had  filled  with  reputation  the 
poft  of  ambaffador  to  the  courts  of  Conftantinople  and  Stockholm,  was  called  to 
prefide  over  the  foreign  department ;  and  the  count  of  Muy,  afterwards  created 
marefchal,  was  nominated  fecretary  of  war. 

The  difmiffal  of  the  duke  d'Aguillon  had  filled  the  partizans  of  the  duke  of 
Choifeul  with  the  higheft  exultation  ;  their  ardent  fancy  beheld  him  again  inverted 
with  the  fupreme  authority,  and  extending  his  negociations  into  the  different  court? 
of  Europe;  but  whether  the  enterprifing  genius  of  that  nobleman  was  deemed 
inconfiftent  with  the  prefent  pacific  fyflem,  or  that  the  fubordinate  minifters 
dreaded  his  haughty  fpirit,  and  filently  traverfed  his  return  to  power,  the  hopes 
of  his  adherents  were  fuffered  gradually  to  fubfide :  he  was  indeed  recalled  to 
court,  and  (hared  with  his  filler,  the  duchefs  of  Grammont,  the  fmiles  of  his 
fovereign  ;  but  thefe  favours  were  only  extended  to  him  as  a  private  perfon,  and  he 
was  feduloufly  excluded  from  all  participation  in  public  affairs. 

A  Hill  more  popular  ftep  was  an  edict  publifhed  in  the  name  of  the  king,  iit 
which  he  engaged  to  pay  unremitting  attention  to  the  management  of  the  finances  ; 
to  reftore  the  difcharge  of  the  public  debt,  which  had  been  intercepted  by  his 
predeceflbr  ;  and  to  make  full  compenfation  to  thofe  who  had  fuffered  by  that 
injurious  meafure.  At  the  fame  time  feveral  fchemes  of  ceconomy  were  introduced; 
and  though  thefe  were  more  pleafing  in  their  appearance  than  beneficial  in  their 
effects,  yet  th  people  received  with  tranfport,  plans  which  promifed  fome  future 
attention  to  their  happinefs,  and  at  lead  a  defire  to  deliver  them  from  the  burdens 
under  which  they  groaned.  The  price  of  bread,  which  had  alfo  rifen  to  an  excef- 
Tive  height,  was  reduced  by  the  prudent  management  of  the  minifters  :  and  thofe 
who  in  the  confufion  of  the  laft  reign  had  treafurei  up  the  corn  in  their  granaries, 
were  now  perfuaded  to  bring  it  to  market. 

Such  attentions  could  not  fail  to  command  the  gratitude  of  the  populace,  and 
whenever  the  monarch  appeared  in  public,  he  was  attended  by  the  acclamations  of 
the  multitude  ;  yet  one  circumftance  was  wanting  to  eftablilh  the  general  joy,  and 
France  Mill  panted  after  the  reftoration  of  her  ancient  parliaments.  When  the 
folemn  funeral  fervice  for  the  late  king  was  performed  in  the  abbey  church  of  St.  . 
Denys,  the  new  parliament  was  fummoned  to  attend  the  ceremonial ;  but  the 
duke  of  Orleans  refufed  to  appear,  or  to  aft  in  any  manner  in  conjunction  with 
.that  body.  In  a  letter  to  the  king  he  avowed  his  reafons  for  abfenting  himfelf ; 
;and  the  monarch,  difgufted  with  this  unexpected  oppofition,  and  uncertain  what 
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effect  It  might  produce  upon  the  other  princes  of  the  blood,  exiled  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  with  his  fon  the  duke  of  Chartres,  from  his  court. 

The  people,  who  had  flattered  themfelves  that  the  difmiffal  of  the  obnoxious 
minifters  would  have  been  attended  by  the  restoration  of  their  idol,  the  parliament, 
were  (tunned  by  this  ftroke  ;  they  confidered  the  two  dukes  as  vi&ims  to  the 
public  good  ;  the  general  difcontent  immediately  revived  ;  and  Lewis,  when  next 
he  presented  himfelf  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  inftead  of  the  ufual 
marks  of  applaufe,  was  received  in  awful  filence ;  dejection  was  ftrongly  painted 
in  every  countenance  ;  and  the  young  monarch  foon  perceived,  that  he  could 
only  reign  in  the  hearts  of  his  fubjefts  by  a  ready  compliance  with  their  wi.fhes. 

Preparations  were  immediately  made  to  foothe  the  anxious  minds  of  an 
enthufiaftic  people ;  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  again  invited  to  join  the  royal 
councils,  and  his  prefence  gave  confidence  to  their  refolutions.  The  lettres  de 
cachet  which  had  been  iffued  againft  the  members  of  the  ancient  parliament 
were  revoked  ;  guards  were  pofted  to  feeure  the  obnoxious  perfons  who  compofed 
the  new  from  the  rage  of  the  populace  \  and  the  king,  after  attending  divine 
fervice,  went  to  the  great  chamber  of  ^parliament,  accompanied  by  his  brothers, 
by  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Chartres,  the  other  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the 
great  officers  of  ftate,  and  commanded  the  edift  to  be  regiftered  which  re- 
eftabliihed  the  ancient  parliaments  and  for  ever  fuppreffed  the  new.. 

But  though  the  prudence  of  Lewis  had  fuggefted  to  him  this  compliance  with 
;the  ardent  defires  of  his  fubje&s,  he  endeavoured  ftill  to  preferve  pure  and 
undiminiihed  the  royal  authority  ;  and  was  equally  averfe  with  his  predeceffor  to 
granting  to  thefe  popular  affemblies  any  power  that  could  poffibly  circumf'cribe 
his  own.  He  explained  his  intentions  by  the  fpeech  in  which  he  addreffed  that 
diftinguiflied  body.  The  Hep  that  he  had  taken  to  enfure  the  tranquillity  and 
happinefs  of  his  fubjeets,  ought  not,  he  obferved,  to  invalidate  his  own  authority; 
and  he  hoped,  from  the  zeal  and  attachment  of  the  prefent  affembly,  an  example 
of  fubmiffion  to.the  reft  of  his  fubjecl..  Their  repeated  refiftance  to  the  com- 
mands of  his  grandfather  had  compelled  that  monarch  to  maintain  his  prerogative 
by  their  baniihment ;  and  they  were  now  recalled,  in  the  expectation  that  they 
would  quietly  exercife  their  functions,  and  difplay  their  gratitude  by  their  obe- 
dience. He  concluded  with  declaring,  that  it  was  his  defire  to  bury  in  oblivion 
all  paft  grievances ;  that  he  mould  ever  behold  with  extreme  difapprobation  what- 
ever might  tend  to  create  divifions  and  difturb  the  general  tranquillity  j  and  that 
his  chancellor  would  read  his  ordinance  to  the  affembly,  from  which  they  might 
be  affured  he  would  not  fufferthe  fmalleft  deviation  to  be  made. 

That  ordinance  was  couched  in  the  moft  explicit  terms,  and  was  immediately 

regiftered  by  the  king's  command  :  The  articles  of  it  limitted  within  very  narrow 

bounds  the  pretenfions  of  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  the  members  were  forbidden 

to  look  upon  themfelves  as  one  body  with  the  other  parliaments  of  the  kingdom, 

'  or  to  take  any  ftep,  or  affume  any  title,  that  might  tend  towards,  or  imply,  fuch 
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an  union  :  They  were  enjoined  never  to  relinquifh  the  adminiftration  of  public 
juftice,  except  in  cafes  of  abfolute  neceflity,  for  which  the  firft-prefident  was  to 
be  refponfible  to  the  king  ;  and  it  was  added,  that  on  their  difobedience,  the 
grand  council  might  replace  the  parliament,  without  any  new  edict  for  the 
purpofe. 

They  were  Mill  however  permitted  to  enjoy  the  right  of  remonftrating  before 
the  regiftering  of  any  edicts  or  letters-patent,  which  they  might  conceive  injurious 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  provided  they  preferved  in  their  reprefentations  the 
refpect  due  to  the  throne.  But  thefe  remonftrances  were  not  to  be  repeated  ;  and 
the  parliament,  if  they  proved  ineffectual,  were  to  regifter  the  edict  objected  to 
within  a  month  at  fartheft  from  the  firft  day  of  its  being  publifhed  :  They  were 
ftriSly  forbidden  to  iffue  any  arrets  which  might  excite  trouble,  or  in  any  manner 
retard  the  execution  of  the  king's  ordinances  ;  and  they  were  .allured  by  the  king 
himfelf,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  code  for  their  future  conduct,  that  as  long  as 
they  adhered  to  the  bounds  prefcribed,  and  attempted  not  to  enlarge  the  powers; 
•granted  to  them,  they  might  depend  upon  his  protection  and  countenance. 

Such  were  the  terms  on  which  Lewis  contented  to  reitoie  the  ancient  parlia- 
ments of  his  kingdom  ;  and  while  he  delivered  himfelf  from  the  odium  that 
involved  his  predeceflbr,  he  reduced  the  authority  of  thofe  affembiies  which  had 
fliaken  the  infant  throne  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  Yet  the  concemons  of  the 
parliament  may  be  vindicated  as  prudent  and  politic;  they  had  to  contend  with- 
a  young  monarch,  poffefled  of  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  whofe  fliort 
reign  had  not  yet  allowed  them  an  opportunity  of  changing  their  opinions.  Mod 
of  the  members  had  purc'hafed  their  places  at  a  confiderable  expence  ;  and  though  . 
their  zeal  amidft  the  popular  applaufe  had  triumphed  over  every  other  confider- 
ation,  yet  they  could  not  be  entirely  indifferent  to  the  honours  and  affluence  they 
had  renounced.  Each  day  more  firmly  eftablifhed  the  jurifdiction  that  had  been 
erected  on  their  ruins  ;  and  fhould  a  continuance  of  their  abfence  gradually 
extinguilh  the  regard  of  the  Parifians,  they  were  fenfible  the  jealoufy  of  the  crown 
would  ever  afterwards  preclude  their  recall  from  exile  ;  but  if  once  rejnftated  in 
their  dignities  and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  new  opportunities  might  offer  of 
reafferting  what  they  had  furrendered. 

Even  in  the  firft  moments  of  their  return,  they  difplayed  a  fpirit  unfubdued  by 
adverfity  ;  the  article  refpefting  remonftrances  was  darkly  and  doubtfully  worded, 
and  they  already  afpired  to  their  former  pretentions  ;  but  their  infant  opposition 
was  crulhed  by  the  decifion  of  the  monarch ;  and  the  anfwer  to  one  of  their  re- 
prefentations,  "  That  he  muft  be  obeyed,"  was  conclufivei 

It  was  not  only  the  parliament  that  filently  bowed  before  the  majefty  of  the  new 
fovereign;  the  archbifhop  of  Paris  had  renewed  the  commotions  of  the  bull 
IJnigenitus,  and  had  oppofed  the  adminiftration  of  the  facrament  5  but  he  was 
vanquilhed  by  the  ftern  juftice  of  the  king,  who  declared,  that  inftead  of  con- 
figning  him  to  that  exile  which  the  late  monarch  had  repeatedly  inflicted,  on  his 
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again  diftufbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  he  would  give  him  over  to  the 
utmoft  rigour  of  the  law. 

The  provincial  parliaments  of  Befancon,  Bourdeaux,  Aix,  Thouloufe,  and 
Brittany,  that  had  been  fuppreffed  by  the  deceafed  monarch,  were  alfo  reftored  by 
the  prefent;  and  unanimity  eftablifhed  at  home,  France  had  leifi-re  to  direct  her 
attention  to  her  late  conqueft  of  Cornea,  which  ftill  ftruggled  to  throw  off  the 
yoke,  and  refume  her  native  independence. 

To  juftify  the  feverities  which  were  afterwards  practifed  againft  thofe  brave  but 
unfortunate  iflanders,  the  court  of  Versailles  had  induftrioufly  circulated  a  rumour 
of  dark  and  bloody  confpiracy.  But  as  no  detail  of  this  plot  had  been  given.,  the 
reality  of  it  has  been  queftioned  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  the  revolt 
of  the  Corficans  originated  in  the  oppreflion  of  their  governors,  and  was  the  re- 
fult  of  momentary  indignation,  rather  than  the  confequence  of  any  fettled  plan.— 
Whatever  was  the  fource  of  it,  the  effects  were  fatal  to  that  unhappy  people  ;  fome 
tranfient  fucceffes  in  the  firft  defultory  hoftilities,  were  foon  effaced  by  a  feries  of 
fanguinary  chaftifements.  The  new  minifters  were  defirous  of  difplaying  their 
vigour  and  activity,  frefli  reinforcements  were  continually  poured  into  theiflandy 
and  the  inmoft  receffes  of  that  mountainous  country  were  penetrated  by  the  per- 
feverance,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  of  the  victors  :  thofe  who  had  ap- 
peared moft  forward  in  oppofing  the  government  of  France,  atoned  for  their 
imprudence  by  the  lofs  of  their  lives  ;  and  great  part  of  their  followers,  who  had 
been  excited  to  arms  by  their  rafh  fuggeftions^  were  tranfported  to  the  Welt  India 
iflands,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  flavery. 

In  the  final  reduction  of  Corfica,  France  had  feized  the  moment  of  favourable 
enterprife ;  and  her  ancient  and  formidable  rival,  England,  was  diverted  from 
attending  to  her  conduct,  by  her  own  momentous  and  immediate  concerns  The 
laft  war,  which  had  fo  deeply  wounded  the  glory  and  power  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon,  had  eftablifhed  the  dominion  of  the  Englifh  over  N<rth  America;  but 
with  an  extent  of  territory,  that  people  feem  not  to  have  poffeffed,  or  to  have 
cultivated  the  affections  of  their  colonifts.  The  idea  of  impofing  various  taxes  on 
the  Americans  had  been  alternately  adopted  and  abandoned  ;  it  was  now  finally 
determined  to  be  enforced,  and  the  minifters  of  great  Britain  proclaimed  their 
refolution  of  drawing  a  fettled  revenue  from  their  valuable  dependencies  acrofs 
the  Atlantic.  A  fmall  duty  was  laid  upon  tea ;  but  even  this,  trifling  as  it  am- 
mounted  to,  was  fpurned  at  by  the  .Americans  :  affociations  were  formed,  arid 
fubferiptions  cheerfully  entered  into  ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  fhips  that  were 
freighted  with  the  obnoxious  commodity,  feveral  of  them  were  boarded  bv  parties 
of  men  difguifed  as  Mohawk  Indians,  who,  without  committing  any  other  act  of 
Violence,  inftantly  threw  the  tea  overboard  ;  the  captains  of  the  other  fhips, 
alarmed  for  the  intereft  of  their  owners,  thought  it  moft  prudent  to  avoid  rifking  a. 
&milar  lofs,  and-fteered  back  their  courfe  to  England. 
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Thefe  tumultuous  proceedings  in  America  were  heard  with  refentment  by  the 
minifters  of  Great  Britain;  and  it  was  determined  feverely  to  chaftife  the  town 
and  port  of  Bolton,  which  had  been  diftinguiihed  as  the  fcene  of  outrage.  The 
Britifh  parliament  condemned  the  town  of  Bofton  to  pay  for  the  tea  thus  deftroyed; 
and  as'  a' further  punifhment,  they  refolved  to  deprive  it  of  the  privilege  of 
a  port,  until  the  fovereign  fhould  be  fatisfied  of  the  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants 
to  carry  on  trade  quietly,  obey  the  laws,  and  fubmit  to  the  duties  impofed  ;  until 
that  mould  appear,  the  cuftom  houfe  of  Bofton,  and  confequently  the  commerce, 
was  to  be  removed  to  Salem,  a  port  about  feventeen  miles  diftant. 

This  aft  of  regulation  was  fucceeded  by  another  for  the  better  government  of 
Maffachufetts-Bay,  the  province  in  which  Bofton  is  fituated.  The  bill  for  that, 
purpofe,  altered  entirely  the  form  of  conltitution  throughout  the  province  ;  it  took 
the  whole  executive  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  vefted  the  nomina- 
tion of  judges,  counfellors,  and  magiftrates  of  all  kinds,  in  the  crown,  and  in 
fome  cafes  in  the  king's  governor  ;  and  to  give  weight  to  thefe  innovations, 
general  Gage,  an  officer  who  had  long  ferved  in  America  with  reputation,  was 
fent  out  as  governor  of  the  province  with  a  confiderable  military  force. 

But  the  Americans  received  with  indignation,  inftead  of  fubmiffion,  the  bill 
that  had  been  framed  for  their  coercion ;  at  Bolton  they  refolved  to  difcontinue 
the  ufe  of  all  goods  imported  from  the  Eaft Indies  and  Great  Britain,  until  their 
grievances  fhouid  be  fully  redreffed  ;  and  they  ftrongly  recommended  every 
poilible. encouragement  to  be  given  to  the  manufactures  of  their  own  country- 
The  other  provinces  of  the  continent,  whole  jealouly  of  the  fuperior  trade  of 
Bolton,  it  was  fuppofed,  would  have  allured  them  to  a  concurrence  in  meafures. 
calculated  for  its  depreffion,  difplayed  a  fimilar  fpirit  of  refiftance :  A  general, 
alarm,  was  fpread  from  one  end  of  North  America  to  the  other  ;  meetings  were 
held  in  <  very  town ;  and  thefe  numerous  affemblies  all  agreed  in  expreffing  their 
dread,  that  their  grants  and  charters,  with  all  their  rights  and  civil  immunities, 
might  be  extinguifhed  by  the  breath  of  parliament.  Even  Salem,  the  town  to 
which  the  government  and  trade  of  Bofton  was  to  have  been  transferred,  difdained 
to  profit  by  the  fpoiis  of  her  oppreffed  brethren,  and  joined  in  the  general  re- 
probation of  the  injufticeof  Great-Britain. 

The  new  judges  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  mother-country  were  every 
where  rendered  incapable  of  proceeding  in  their  office  ;  upon  opening'  the:courts 
the  juries  throughout  the  province  refufed  to  be  fworn,  and  rejected  any  other: 
eftablifhment  than  what  had  been  warranted  by  the  ancient  laws  and  ufages  of  their: 
country  ;  an  end  was  put  to  all  forms  of  law  and  government,  and  the  province 
of  Maffachufetts  Bay  was  relinquifhed  to  the  fame  independent  anarchy  as  had 
exifted  in  the  earlieft  ages.  At  length  the  twelve  colonies  that  ftretch  from  Nova- 
Scotia  to  Georgia,  and  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  New-Hampfhire,. 
Maffachufetts  Bay,  Rhode-Ifland,  Providence,  Connecticut,  New-York,  New-. 
Vol.. I  J..  5  A 
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Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North- Carolina,  and  South-Carolina, 
animated  by  one  fpirit,  nominated  deputies  to  reprefent  them  in  a  general  con°refs. 
This  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  Pennfylvania ;  and  their  firft  refo- 
lution  was  an  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  and  a  deter- 
mination that  if  force  fliould  be  employed  to  carry  the  acls  againfl  that  province 
into  execution,  all  America  fliould  join  in  the  defence  of  it.  They  unanimoufly 
concurred  in  difcouraging  all  goods  imported  from  Great-Britain,  and  they 
ftrongly  exhorted  the  inhabitants  to  countenance  their  own  manufactures:  to- 
this  was  fubjoined  an  energetic  addrefs  to  the  French  inhabitants  of  Canada,  in- 
viting them  to  join  the  ftandard  of  freedom,  and  to  render  complete  the  con- 
federacy of  the  continent  of  North  America. 

While  the  difcontents  of  the  colonies  of  Great-Britain  affumed  the  form  of 
ferious  refiftance,  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  was  employed  in  terminating  a  long  and 
fuccefsful  war  which  flie  had  maintained  againft  the  Ottoman  Porte-  The 
haughty  fpirits  of  the  Modems  had  been  broken  by  repeated  defeats ;  their  camp 
prefented  a  difgufting  fcene  of  mingled  terror  and  mutiny ;  and  the  Divan  at 
length  condefcended  to  fubfcribe  a  treaty  which  exalted  the  glory  of  one  empire  as- 
much  as  it  debafed  the  other.  The  independency  of  the  Crimea  was  eftabliihed  ; 
the  diftricls  of  Kilbum,  Kerche,  and  Jenickala,  with  the  extenfive  country  be- 
tween the  Bog  and  the  Dniper,  were  ceded  to  Ruflia ;  and  a  free  navigation  was 
granted  to  the  Ruffians  in  all  the  Turkifti  feas,  in  which  was  included  thepaffage 
of  the  Dardanelles,  with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  had  been  allowed 
to  the  moft  favoured  nations.  With  equal  fuccefs  Catharine  at  the  fame  time 
extinguished  a  rebellion  which  had  been  excited  in  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Cafan 
and  Aftracan ;  the  impoftor,  who  had  affumed  the  name  and  title  of  Peter  the 
Third,  was  taken,  and  fuffered  the  juft  punifliment  of  his  preemption  ;  a  few 
examples  in  the  places  moft  remarkable  for  their  difaffe&ion  were  neceffarily  made 
but  the  clemency  of  the  emprefs  foon  after  extended  a  general  pardon  to  the  ob- 
fcure  and  mifguided  multitude. 

The  death  of  pope  Ganganelli,  who  had  filled  the  apoftolical  chair  with  pru- 
dence and  moderation,  was  an  event  generally  regretted  by  the  countries  which 
yet  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  the  holy  fee.  His  pontificate  had  been  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  abolition  of  the  fociety  of  Jefus ;  and  a  vague  and  idle 
rumour  pervaded  Europe,  that  he  had  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  effecls  of  poifon,. 
and  to  the  refentment  of  that  order.  The  falfehood  of  this  charge  was  proved  by 
the  united  teftimony  of  the  different  minifters  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  :  thefe- 
were  prefent  at  the  opening  of  the  body  ;  and  the  phyficians  and  furgeons  who 
afiifted  at  the  operation,  pronounced  his  deceafe  to  be  the  confequence  of  a 
gradual  and  natural  decay.  Though  the  authority  of  the  fucceffors  of  St.  Peter 
hath  long  been  difregarded  by  the  enlightened  ages  of  Europe,  yet  the  vacant 
dignity  was  warmly  contefted  :  and  it  was  not  till  the  enfuing  year  that  the  votes 
of  the  conclave  fixed  the  tiara  on  the  head  of  John  Angclo  Brafchi,  a  native  of 
Ravenna  in  the  Romagna,  and  who  affumed  the  name  of  Pius  the  Sixth. 
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A.  D.   1775.]     Though  Lewis  could  not  behold  without  fecret  fatisfaction  the 
diiturbances  in  America,  which  menaced  the  grandeur  of  Great-Britain,  yet  the 
tranquillity  and  happinefs  of  his  own  kingdom  were  far  from  being  eftablifhed  ; 
the  wounds  which  had  been  inflicted  by  the  fupine  profufion  of  the  late  monarch,, 
ftill  required  time  to  heal ;  and  the  elevation  of  monfieur  Turgot  to  the  chief 
dire&ion  of  the  finances,  afforded  no  fmall   (hare  of  difcontent  to  the  powerful 
body   of  the  farmers-general.     That  minifter,  endued  with  integrity  and  ability, 
had  delivered  the  commerce  of  grain  from  many  injudicious  reftriftions,  both 
with  regard  to  the  internal  traffic  and  to  foreign  exportation  ;  but  the  fcarcity  o£ 
corn  happened  to  coincide  with  the  moment  of  his  regulations,  and  thofe  effefts 
which  arofe  from  dearth,  were  afcribed  to  the  innovations  he  had  fuggefted.  His: 
fecret  enemies  induftrioufly  circulated  rumours,  that   the  public  diftrefs  was  the 
confequence  of  certain  political  combinations ;  and  the  people,  whofe  real  miferyr 
was  augmented  by  an  idea  of  the  incapacity  and  injustice  of  their  rulers,  tumultu- 
ouily  aiiemble.d  in  large  and   formidable  bodies.     They  ihfulted  the  magiftrates, 
plundered  the  houfes,  and  in  the  corn'rifficn  of  thefe  outrages- not  only  deftroyed: 
vail:  quantities  of  corn  an>d  flour,  w|   jh  might  have  alleviated  their,  wants,  but 
increafed  the  general  diftrefs   by   deterring  the  proprietors   of  provifions  from 
bringing  them  to  market.     A  diftemper  which   had  extended  its  fatal  ravages 
amongft  the  cattle  through  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  added  to  the  public  gloom,, 
and  at  Dijon,  the  Capital  of  Burgundy,  the  infurreclion  of  the  populace  was 
attended  with  the  mod  fatal  .eonfequences.     The  unhappy  people, .  fthnulated  by 
want,  and  inflamed  to  madnefs,   had  pillaged  the  houfe  of  the  intendant,  who 
with  difficulty  ,efcaped  from  their  fey..    To  check  their  progrefs,  it  was  necefiary 
to  fummons  to  the  fupport  of  government  a  body  of  regular  troops  :  yet  the. 
hungry  infurgents  for  fome  time  maintained  their  ground  againft  the  difciplined 
valour  of  their  adverfaries  ;  and  it  was  not  till  near  five  hundred  of  thefe  refer- 
able wretches  had  fallen,  that  they  rehnquSfeed  the  ineffectual  conflict. 

The  capital  itfelf  was  not  exempt  from  limilar  diftrefs  and  diforders  ;  and  Lewis, 
after  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  footh  -the  turbulent  mifery  of  the  people  by 
the  mildeft  remonftrances,  now  prepared  to  reprefs  their  outrages  by  the  moffc 
decifive  meafures..  He  ordered  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  attend  him  at  Verfailles  ;, 
and  after  reprefenting  to  them  the  immediate  exigency  which  compelled  him  to 
deviate  from  the  ufual  courfe  of  juftice,  he  exprefsly  forbade  them  from  making 
any  reprefentations  on  the  fteps  that  he  was  determined  to  purfue  :  that  auguft  body 
feemed  indeed  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  adopting  fome  quick  and  vigorous  fyftem,. 
and  filently  acquiefced  under  the  mandate  of  their  fovereign. 

The  king  having  thus  fortified  the  royal  authority  by  the  filent  approbation  of 
his  parliament,  commiflioned  the  Marechauffee,  a  military  body  dependant  on  the 
police,  to  difperfe  the  feditious  multitude,  and  to  execute  fummary  juftice  on  the 
nioft  guilty.  At  the  fame  time  a  pardon  was  held  out  to  thofe  who  fhould  retire 
home,  and  make  reftitution  for  the  corn  they  had  taken  away.  The  good  effe&S: 
of  thefe  regulations,  were  fooa  difcernible ;  numbers  endeavoured. to  efface  their; 
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_  mifconduft  by  reimburfing  the  perfons  whom  they  h~d  plundered;  a  few  atoned 
for  their  crimes  under  the  hands  of  the  executioner  ;  and  a  plentiful  harvefl,  which 
enfued,  banifhed  the  diftrefs  of  the  people,  and  confirmed  the  tranquillity  of 
France. 

To  divert  the  minds  of  his  fubje&s  from  the  late  gloomy  fcenes  of  mifery,  the 
king  refolved  to  celebrate  his  coronation  with  royal  magnificence  at  Rheims.  The 
liberality  of  the  clergy  opportunely  fupplied  a  gift  of  twenty  millions  of  livres  ;  and 
the  ancient  dignities  of  the  kingdom  were  revived  on  this  occaiion.  The  count  de 
Provence  reprefented  the  duke  of  Burgundy  the  count  d'Artois;  the  duke  of 
Normandy;  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  duke  of  Aquitainthe  duke  of  Chartres;  the 
count  of  Thouloufe  the  prince  of  Conde,  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  the  count  of  Champagne. 

The  marriage  of  the  princefs  Clotilda,  filler  to  the  king  of  France,  to  the  prince 
of  Piedmont,  eldeft  fon  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  was  an  event  but  little  interefting 
in  modern  politics.  The  courts  of  Paris  and  Turin  had  long  been  joined  in  the 
clofeft  connection  ;  and  the  futility  of  thefe  alliances,  unlefs  the  mutual  advantage 
of  both  parties  cemented  their  fubfequent  union,  had  been  too  often  experienced 
to  occafion  any  alarm  to  the  other  powers  of  Europe. 

The  humanity  ot  Lewis  was  confpicuoufly  difplayed  in  an  edict  which  he  caufed 
to  be  regiftered  in  parliament,  and  which  in  future  fentenced  the  defer  ters  from 
his  army  to  work  as  flaves  on  the  public  roads,  inftead  of  puniihing  them  as 
formerly  with  death  ;  and  with  equal  attention  to  the  general  welfare  of  his 
fubjecls,  he  feized  the  moment  of  peace  to  reduce  part  of  his  numerous  forces, 
and  to  fulfil  thofe  promifes  of  oeconomy  which  on  his  acceflion  he  had  given  to 
his  people.  The  death  of  the  marefchal  de  Muy,  who  filled  the  poll  of  fecretary 
at  war,  was  fucceeded  by  the  appointment  of  the  count  de  St.  Germain  to  the 
vacant  department :  that  nobleman,  during  the  laft  war,  had  enjoyed  a  high 
command  in  Germany  ;  and  the  prince  and  his  fubjects  were  alike  imprefled  with 
the  moll  favourable  opinion  of  his  genius  and  application. 

While  one  royal  branch  of  the  hou'fe  of  Bourbon  thus  emerged  from  the  clouds 
that  had  obfeured  its  glory,  the  other  Hill  more  eminently  difplayed  the  weaknefs 
of  its  government,  and  the  deficiency  of  its  judgment.  Charles  the  Third,  king 
of  Spain,  was  roufed  from  his  peaceful  (lumber  by  the  hoftite  infults  of  a  barbarian, 
who  ruled  over  part  of  Africa,  and  who  fitted  himfelf  emperor  of  Morocco.  This 
Moorifh  prince,  without  any  pretence  of  injury,  in  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
declared  himfelf  enjoined  by  the  laws  of  the  Alcoran  to  expel  the  Chrillians  from 
the  forts  they  held  on  the  African  coaft  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  profelled  his 
with  in  every  other  refpecl:  to  maintain  the  peace  that  he  fubferibed  to  with  the 
court  of  Madrid,  and  to  preferve  inviolate  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  the  two 
nations. 

This  fingular  manifefto.  of  Mahomed  Ben  Abdalla  was  anfwered  by  the  court  of 
Madrid  by  a  declaration  of  war;  but  before  Spain  could  tranfporl   her  forces  to 
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this  diftant  fcene  of  conteft,  the  Moorifh  prince,  with  a  numerous  and  ill* 
difciplined  army,  had  laid  fiegeto  Melilla,  in  th«  kingdom  of  Fez,  on  the  mores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  oppofite  to  Aimeria  in  Spain.  Though  that  fortrefs 
was  in  every  refpeft  but  badly  provided,  yet  the  conftancy  and  condudl  of  the  gover- 
nor repelled  the  defultory  attacks  of  the  afiailants  ;  and  the  emperor,  after  having 
continued  the  blockade  for  fome  months,  retired  from  the  inaufpicious  walls. 

If  Spain  had  been  tardy  in  affording  fuccour  to  her  diflreffed  fubjecls  in  Africa* 
her  preparations  to  avenge  theinfult  were  proportioned  to  the  length  of  rime  tha*- 
had  been  employed  in  making  them.  Twenty-fix  thoufand  of  the  beft  troops  of 
that  kingdom,  fupplied  with  every  engine  for  offenfive  or  defenfive  war,  were 
embarked  onfour  hundred  tranfports.  Thefe  were  efcorted  by  feven  ihips  of  feventy- 
four  guns,  eight  of  forty,  and  thirty-two  frigates.  This  formidable  armament* 
-which  threatened  to  overwhelm  all  Africa,  after  a  tedious  voyage,  call  anchor  irt 
the  bay  of  Algiers ;  and  the  count  O'Reilly,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  land-i 
forces  was  entrufted,  determined  immediately  to  commence  hi  operations. 

While  the  (hips  diverted  the  attention  of  enemy  by  a  feigned  attack  on  the -town, 
of  Algiers,  four  thoufand  of  the  Spanifh  infantry  were  fuccefsfully  landed  ;  but 
thefe,  inftead  of  obeying  the  commands  of  their  general,  and  patiently  ^waiting 
the  junction  of  their  companions,  rufhed  to  the  encounter  with  the  Moors,  and 
were  received  with  a  degree  of  firmnefs  that  was  little  expecled.  The  confequence 
of  this  prefumption  was  what  might  have  been  eafdy  forefeen  ;  as  fail:  as  frefh 
troops  were  landed,  they  haftened  to  the  fupport  of  their  friends  already  engaged  j 
and  the  ad-vantages  of  {kill  and  difcipline  were  renounced,  in  a  combat  which  was 
only  diftinguifhed  by  defparate  courage  and  blind  fury.  For  thirteen  hours  the 
fenfe  of  national  honour  fupported  the  Spaniards  againft  the  torrent  of  their 
enemies ;  at  length,  after  the  lofs  of  near  four  thoufand  of  their  beft  troops,  they 
were  obliged  to  retire  under  the  fhelter  of  the  cannos  of  their  ihips  :  notwith-* 
ftanding  the  fatigues  they  had  undergone  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  night  for  a  fpeedy  embarkation  ;  and  an  arma- 
ment that  was  confidered  fo  fuperior  to  the  objecl:  of  its  deftination  as  to  awaken 
the  jea'loufy  of  the  European  powers,  returned  to  Spain,  baffled  and  defeated  by 
naked  arid  undifciplined  barbarians. 

Whatever  concern  Lewis  might  feel  for  the  difgrace  of  the  kindred  throne  of 
Spain,  was  mply  compensated  by  the  difficulties  in  which  he  ohferved  the  ancient 
-and  uniform  rival  of  France  rapidly  involving  herfelf.  The  language  of  refiftance 
adopted  by  America  had  not  ftiaken  the  refolution  of  the  minifters  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  impatiently  turned  on  the  approaching 
conteft.  The  inhabitants  of  Rhode-Ifland  were  no  fooner  informed  of  the  prpT 
hibition  to  export  military  ftores  from  Great-Britain,  than  they  fei.zed  on  the 
ordnance  belonging  to  the  crown  in  that  diftricT:,  and  openly  avowed  their  intention, 
in  this  aft  of  violence,  was  to  defend  themfelves  againft  any  power  that  mould 
prefume  to  moleft  them.  Their  example  was  followed  by  the  people  of  New- 
Vol.  III.  5  B 
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Hampfhire,  who  furprized  a  fmall  fort,  called  William  and  Mary,  and  fupplied 
themfelves  with  a  quantity  of  ammunition. 

General  Gage  did  not  behold  with  indifference  thefe  afts  of  outrage  ;  and  on 
information  that  fome  brafs  cannon  were  depofited  in  the  town  of  Salem,  he 
detached  a  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  a  field-officer,  tofeizethem;  but  the 
cannon  had  already  been  removed :  a  fubfequent  detachment  of  nine  hundred 
men,  for  a  like  purpofe,  was  diretted  to  penetrate  to  Lexington  ;  the  march  of 
thefe  was  interrupted  by  the  provincials,  who  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  began  to 
affemble.  They  were  difperfed  by  fome  fhots  fired  by  the  regulars,  and  a  lew  of 
the  Americans  were  wounded  and  killed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
country  were  in  a  'moment  fummoned  to  the  fupport  of  their  friends ;  their 
numbers  increafing  rapidly  preffed  upon  the  Britifh  troops,  who  effe&ed  their 
retreat  with  confiderable  lofs  and  difficulty  ;  it  is  probable  indeed  the  whole 
detachment  muft  have  been  cut  off,  had  not  the  prudence  of  general  Gage, 
apprehenfive  of  the  event,  directed  a  more  confiderable  body  to  batten  to  their 
relief-  Strengthened  by  this  reinforcement,  they  continued  their  retreat  in  better 
order,  but  harraffed  by  a  variety  of  defultory  attacks,  and  with  fome  additional 
lofs,  reached  Bolton. 

The  attempt  on  Lexington  excited  the  indignation  of  the  whole  province  ;  the 
people  immediately  flew  to  arms,  and  Bolton  was  inverted  by  twenty  thoufand 
men,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Putnam,  an  officer  who  had  acquired  expe- 
rience and  reputation  in  the  two  laft  wars.  But  general  Gage  in  the  interval  had 
been  joined  by  the  generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  with  a  confiderable 
body  of  troops  from  England  ;  and  it  was  determined  to  drive  the  Americans  from 
fome  works  which  they  had  erefted  on  Bunker's-Hill,  an  height  that  commanded 
the  town  of  Bolton.  This  fervice  was  committed  to  the  generals  Howe  and 
Clinton.,  at  the  head  of  two  thoufand  feleft  foldiers ;  they  were  received  with  a 
firmnefs  that  might  have  ftaggered  veteran  troops  ;  and  it  was  not  until  they 
had  half  their  number  killed  and  wounded,  that  their  perfevering  valour  triumphed 
over  the  obltinacy  of  their  enemies,  and  drove  the  Americans  from  their  entrench- 
ments. 

The  general  Congrefs  at  Philadelphia  had  not  in  the  meantime  been  idle ;  the 
province  of  Georgia  had  acceded  to  the  confederacy  ;  and  the  different  ftates  now 
affumed  the  appellation  of  The  Thirteen  United  Colonies.  Mr-  Wafhington,  a 
gentleman  of  fortune  in  Virginia,  and  who  had  fought  at  the  head  of  feverat 
provincial  bodies  during  the  laft  war,  was  nominated  commander  in  chief  of  all 
the  American  forces ;  the  Congrefs  alfo  fixed  the  pay  both  of  officers  and  foldiers, 
the  latter  of  which  were  provided  for  with  the  utmoft  liberality. 

But  an  expedition  which  was  planned  by  the  Americans  againft  Quebec,  the 
capital  of  Canada,  was  not  attended  with  that  fuccefs  which  the  authors  of  it 
fondly  expected  :  They  had  furprized  and  fwept  before  them  all  the  important 
fortreffes  that  commanded  the  entrance  into  that  province  ;  but  in  an  attempt  by 
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a  coup-de-main  to  poffefs  themfelves  of  the  town,  they  were  repulfed  with  cruel 
{laughter.  General  Montgomery,  who  commanded  the  affailants,  an  officer  of 
a  refpeclable  Irilh  family  who  had  been  trained  to  arms  in  the  Britifh  fervice^  fell 
on  this  occafion,  lamented  not  lefs  for  his  military  fkill  and  valour  than  for  the 
more  rare  domeftic  virtues ;  colonel  Arnold,  thefecond  in  command,  was  feverely 
wounded ;  and  the  befiegers,  after  this  check,  retired  to  an  awful  diftance,  and 
were  content  to  change  the  fiege  into  a  blockade. 

While  Lewis  anxioufly  directed  his  attention  towards  America,  and  watched 
the  gradual  progrefs  of  hoflility,  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  internal  regulation 
of  his  own  country.  The  count  de  St.  Germain  juftined  the  opinion  that  had 
been  formed  of  his  courage  and  abilities ;  and  intent  only  on  the  advantage  of 
the  (late,  ventured  on  a  reform  which  menaced  him  with  the  refentment  of  the 
mod  noble  families  of  France. 

The  moufquetaires,  a  corps  inllituted  for  the  protection  of  the  royal  perfon, 
were  compofed  of  young  men  of  the  moft  illuftrious  extraction  ;  and  though 
fuch  a  guard  muft  have  been  highly  flattering  to  the  dignity  of  the  fovereign,  yet 
the  expence  attending  it  was  feverely  felt,  and  frequently  regretted.  The  fup- 
preflion  of  it  had  been  repeatedly  agitated;  but  no  minifter  had  yet  been  found 
fufficierX  !y  hardy  to  encounter  the  odium  with  which  it  was  likely  to  be  attended.- 
This  inftance  of  political  fortitude  was  refervedfor  the  count  de  St.  Germain  ;  he 
enforced  to  Lewis  the  confiderable  favings  that  might  be  applied  from  the  reduction 
of  a  corps,  the  offspring  of  pageantry,  to  the  effective  marching  battalions ;  an 
edict  was  accordingly  publifhed  for  the  fuppreffion  of  the  moufquetaires ;  and  thofe 
brave  men,  whofe  courage  had  always  been  celebrated,  received  the  news  of  their 
difmiffion  with  marks  of  the  deepeft  defpair.  Attached  to  each  other  by  fimilarity 
of  habits,  and  cemented  in  friendfhip  by  common  .dangers  and  fervice,  they 
regarded  the  decree  that  feparated  them  with  equal  grief,  as  if  had  fentenced  their 
immediate  execution.  Monfieur  de  la  Chaife,  a  veteran  officer  of  approved  refo- 
lution,  and  one  of  their  commanders,  fainted  away  on  receiving  the  fatal  mandate; 
and  all  the  reft  vented  their  forrow  in  the  loudeft  and  moft  poignant  exclamations : 
but  the  king  and  his  minifter  were  inexorable  ;  arid  the  capital  was  not  forry  to  be 
delivered  from  a  corps,  whofe  impetuous  and  overbearing  fpirit  too  frequently 
infulted  the  more  humble  clafs  of  citizens. 

A.  D  1776.]  The  naval  department  was  infpected  with  equal  diligence  and 
care  :  When  the  adminiftration  of  the  duke  of  Choifeul  expired,  and  his  coufin 
the  duke  of  Praflin  was  difmiffed  from  fuperintending  the  marine,  that  nobleman 
declared,  that  he  left  fixty-four  ftiips  of  the  line  in  the  ports  of  France,  befides 
thofe  that  were  on  the  flocks ;  this  force  had  not  been  fuffered  to  decline  in  the 
prefent  reign,  and  the  appointment  of  Monfieur  de  Sartine  to  the  marine  depart- 
ment did  honour  to  the  penetration  of  the  fovereign.  That  minifter,  fruitful  in 
refources,  and  unwearied  in  his  application,  was  inceffantly  engaged  in  augment- 
ing the  naval  ftrength  of  his  country  ;  and  the  various  preparations  that  filled  the 
ports  and  docks,  created  no  (mall  uneafmefs  to  the  court  of  London* 
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One  appointment  more  was  flill  neceffary  to  ftamp  the  royal  mind  free  from 
prejudice  and  open  to  the  impreffion  of  merit.  Monfieur  Turgot,  though  poffeffed 
of  integrity  and  induftry  had  not  been  able  to  command  the  public  confidence  j 
On  his  retreat,  Monfieur  Clugny,  infendant  general  of  Bourdeaux,  had  been 
elevated  to  the  vacant  pod  ;  on  his  death,  which  happened  foon  after,  M.  Tabo- 
reau  des  Reaux  was  appointed  his  fuccefibr  ;  and  Lewis  ioon  after  affociated 
with  him,  in  the  management  of  the  finances,  Monfieur  Necker,  by  birth  a 
Swifs,  and  by  religion  a  Proteftant.  That  gentleman,  in  the  preceding  rei..  n; 
had  been  chofen  to  adjufl;  fome  differences  between  the  Eaft  India  Company  and 
the  crown  ;  and  had  difcharged  his  truft  with  fuch  rare  difcretion  as  to  challenge 
the  approbation  of  both  parties.  Poffeffed  of  diflinguifhed  and  acknowledged 
probity,  his  appointment  would  have  excited  no  furprife,  had  it  not  been  contrary 
to  the  conftant  policy  of  France,  which  had  carefully  excluded  the  aliens  of 
her  country  and  faith  from  the  controul  of  her  revenue.  It  now  flood  forward 
-as  a  new  inftance  of  enlargement  of  mind  and  liberality  of  fentiment ;  and  will 
to  pofterity  mark  the  prominent  features  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth. 

With  equal  zeal  to  extend  the  dominion  of  fcience,  Lewis  fitted  out  feveral 
veffels  on  aftr  nomical  difcoveries.  The  Chevalier  de  Borda  was  inflrucled  to 
afcertain  the  exact,  pofition  of  the  Canary  lflands  and  Cape  de  Verds ;  and  the 
different  degrees  of  the  coaft  of  Africa  from  Cape  Spartel  to  the  ifland  of  Goree: 
the  Chevalier  Grenier,  who  had  traverfed  the  Indian  feas  to  improve  the  charts 
and  correct  the  errors  which  had  milled  former  navigators,  was  liberally  reward- 
ed by  a  monarch  who  afpired  to  immortalize  the  asra  of  his  power  by  expeditions 
beneficial  to  mankind. 

But  as  often  as  the  eyes  of  Lewis  were  recalled,  fo  often  did  they  return  with 
increafe  of  anxiety  to  the  continent  of  North-America.  The  conteft  between 
Great-Britain  and  her  colonies  became  each  hour  more  important,  and  the  hu- 
manity and  intereft  of  European  powers  were  deeply  concerned  in  the  event. 
General  Gage,  as  commander  in  chief,  had  been  lupef ceded  by  general  HoWe ; 
and  that  officer,  preffed  and  clofety  blockaded  by  the  iuperior  numbers  of  the 
Americans,  determined  to  quit  the  narrow  limits  of  the  town  of  Bofton  and  to 
retire  to  Halifax,  until  he  mould  be  joined  by  the  fuccours  that  he  expected  from 
England.  Though  he  was  permitted  to. embark  his  troops  without  moleftation, 
yet  the  acquifition  of  Bolton  reflected  no  fmall  luftre  on  the  arms  of  the  Ameri- 
cans.  Throughout  the  different  provinces,  the  governors  nominated  by  the  king 
of  England,  had  been  almofl  univerfally  expelled  by  the  rifing  indignation  of 
the  inhabitants ;  each  day  feemed  to  eflablifh  more  firmly  the  jurifdiction  ol  the 
ftates  ;  their  privateers  overfpread  the  feas,  and  captured  the  rich  merchant 
veffels  of  the  Englifh;  and  Lewis,  while  he  proleffed  to  the  court  of  London,  a 
ftrict,  neutrality,  afforded  to  the  veffels  of  America  a  fecure  refuge  in  his  harbours, 
where  they  bartered  their  fpoils  for  arms  and  ammunition  io  neceffary  for  th* 
fupport  of  their  caufe. 
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But  Great-Britain, .  however  afionifhed  by  the  unexpected  refinance  of  her 
colonies,  determined  not  to  refign  fo  rich  a  fovereignty  without  a  /truggle;  a  force 
was  prepared  which  it  was  thought  muft  look  the,m  into-  fubmifllon,  lar^e  b°d;es 
of  German  troops  were  hired  from  the  princes  of  Hefle  Caffcl  and  B,  unfwick, 
fovereigns  who  fupply  the  fp'Iendour  of  their  courts  by  the  blood  of  their  fubjects. 
Thefe  were  "ftrengthened  by  confiderablc  detachments  from  ,the  electorate  .of 
Hanover,  and  by  a  number  of  Britifh.  regiments,  and  when  added  to  the  troops 
that  had  been  embarked  from  Bolton,  the  whole  army  under  general  Iiowe  could 
not  be  eftimated  at  lefs  than  thirty  thoufand  men. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  thefe  reinforcements,  general  Howe  had  directed  hi# 
courfe  from  the  fterile  cqait  of  Halifax,  and  landed  his  troops  on  Staien-Ifland, 
in  the  vicinity  of  New- York.  He  was  there  fucceffively  joined  by  his  .brother  lord 
Howe,_and  the  armament  from  Great-Britain.  All  overtures  of  accommodation 
tvere  fruitlefs ;  the  thirteen  colonies  of  America  had  already  declared  themfelves 
free  and  independent  ftates,  and  abjured  all  allegiance  to  the  Britifh  crown  ; 
:and  the  fword  alone  could  terminate  the  difpute. 

The  poffeffion  of  New- York  would  enable  G/eat-Britain,  by  its  centrical  pofi- 
tion,  either  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Connecticut  on  the  eaftern  fide;  or,  on  the 
weftern  quarter,  to  penetrate  through  New-Jerfey  to  Pennfylvania.  To  reduce 
that  province  was  therefore  the  grand  object  of  general  Howe,  and  the  operations 
that  he  immediately  commenced  were  attended  with  the  molt  brilliant  fuccefs. 
Though  general  Wafhington  with  a  numerous  army  occupied  both  -Long-Ifland 
and  New- York,  yet  his  ibldiers  were  raw  and  undifciplined  ;  their  officers  were 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  and  only  inflamed  with  an  etuhufiaftic  love  of  freedom  ; 
and  they  were  aftonifhed  and  confounded  by  the  rapid  evolutions  and  fuperior 
fkill  of  their  adverfaries.  The  Britifh  forces  had  fi-rft  landed  on  Long-Wand, 
from  which  the  Americans  were  chafed  with  the  lofs  of  above  four  thoufand  of 
their  belt  troops;  thence  the  victorious  army,  flu'hed  with  fuccefs,  paffed  over 
to  New  York  ;  while  general  Wafhington,  convinced  by  fatal  experience  of  the 
inferiority  of  his  foldiers,  determined  to  avoid  in  future  any  decifive  action,  and 
to  protract  the  war  amidft  the  woods  and  wilds  with  which  the  countr  abounds. 
In  purfuance  of  this  plan  he  abandoned  New-York  without  a  blow  ;  retired  to  the 
hi  ./her  grounds,  and  with  no  fmall  degree  of  dexterity  conftantly  eluded  the 
purfuit  of  the  victor ;  while  general  H.Qwe5  after  haraffing  his  troops  in  fruit- 
lefs attempts  to  overtake  him,  .returned  to  reduce  the  fortreffles  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  New- York,  and  extended  his  ports  far  into  the  Jerfeys. 

The  diftrefs  of  Quebec  had  not  efcaped  the  vigilance  of  Great  Britain,  and  an 
important  reinforcement  was  deftined  to  its  relief:  but  before  this  couki  arrive, 
genera]  Carleton,  who,  as  governor  of  Canada,  commanded  in  that  town, 
-itrengthened  by  the  marines,  and  a  detachment  from  fome  fhias  of  war  that  had 
entered  the  harbpyr,  had  atchieved  his  own  deliverance.     The  fmall  band   of 
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Americans,  difheartened  by  their  former  repulfe,  and  weakened  by  difeafe,  was 
eafily  broken  ;  they  retired  in  diforder,  and  the  forces  of  the  king  of  England  in 
Canada,  fwelled  by  the  arrival  of  the  expected  regiments  to  thirteen  thoufand 
men,  purfued  with  vigour  the  fugitives,  and  expelled  them  from  that  important 
province. 

Hitherto  the  United  States  of  America  had  fuffered  a  feries  of  heavy  and  unex- 
pected defeats.  One  inStance  of  fuccefs  alone  gleamed  through  the  clouds  which 
obfcured  their  dawning  glory.  An  attempt  had  been  made  on  Charlefton,  the 
capital  of  South*Carolina,  by  commodore  Sir  Peter  Parker  and  general  Clinton, 
previous  to  their  joining  lord  and  general  Howe.  But  the  fort  which  commanded 
the  paffage  to  Charlefton,  was  gallantly  defended  by  colonel  Moultrie,  an 
American  officer;  and  general  Lee,  with  a  considerable  body  of  forces,  preferved 
his  communication  with  the  fortrefs,  and  could  at  difcretion  augment  the  garrifon- 
After  a  fevere  and  furious  cannonade  for  feveral  hours,  the  Britifli  commodore 
withdrew  his  mattered  veffels  from  the  action,  and  relinquilhed  the  hopelefs 
enterprife. 

But  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New- York,  the  advantages  of  general  Howe  had 
been  rapid  and  uninterrupted  ;  Fort  Wafhington  was  taken  by  affault ;  the  garril'o  i 
of  three  thoufand  men  were  made  prifoners  ;  Sir  Peter  Parker  and  general  Clinton 
reduced  Rhodelfland  ;  and  lord  Cornwallis,  with  a  feparate  detatchment,  pene- 
trated through  the  Jerfeys,  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  threatened 
the  fafety  of  Philadelphia,  the  feat  of  the  Congrefs. 

The  lofs  which  the  Americans  had  fuftained  by  the  fvvord,  by  captivity,  and  by 
defertion,  though  fevere  and  difcouraging,  equalled  not  the  embarraffments  that 
arofe  from  the  temporary  engagements  which  their  foldfers  had  entered  into  :  thefe 
were  moftly  enlifted  for  a  year  only  ;.  and  unaccustomed  to  reftraint,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  they  panted  to  return  to  their  families,  and  few  were 
prevailed  upon  to  continue  in  the  fervice.  Yet  amidft  thefe  various  difficulties, 
the  mind  of  general  Wafhington  was  a  Stranger  to  defpondency  ;  he  continued  to 
obferve  with  a  vigilant  eye  the  motions  of  his  enemies  :  their  ports,  in  the  moment 
of  triumph  and  fecurity,  had  been  extended  to  the  Delaware ;  and  the  American 
commander  Suddenly  aiTembling  a  fmall  but  Select  body  of  men,  filently  marched 
to  attack  colonel  Rail,  a  Heffian  officer,  who  with  fifteen  hundred  Heflians  occupied 
Trenton,  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  The  enterprize  was  attended  with  the  moft 
brilliant  fuccefs  ;  colonel  Kail  with  a  few  of  his  foldiers  were  killed,  and  near  a 
thoufand  were  mate  prifoners  :  the  Britifli  general,  taught  caution  by  this  chaitife- 
ment,  contracted  his  ports  ;  and  Philadelphia  was  for  the  prefent  delivered  from  a 
dangerous  and  hoftile  neighbour. 

A.  D.  1777.I  The  exultation  of  France  had  been  openly  and  constantly  pro- 
portioned to  the  fuccefs  of  the  Americans ;  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  chief 
nobility  were  eager  to  embark  in  the  fupport  of  freedom  ;  and  the  prudence  of  the 
king  and  his  moft  confidential  minifters,  atone  reftrained  their  ardour.     The  fatal 
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events  of  the  laft  war  were  ftill  impreffed  on  the  mind  of  Lewis  ;  and  he  could 
not  readily  confent  to  expofe  his  infant  marine  in  a  conteft  with  a  people  who  had 
fo   frequently  afferted   the  dominion  of  the  feas,  and  fo  lately  broken  the  united 
ftrength  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.     Yet  he  was  fenfible  that  the  opportunity  of 
humbling  thefe  haughty  iflanders  mould  not  be  entirely  neglected,  and  that  fome 
advantages  mould  be  taken  of  the  prefent  commotions  in  America.     Two  agents 
from  the   United  States,  Silas  Deane  and  doctor  Benjamin  Franklin,  had  fuccef- 
fively  arrived   at   Paris;  and   though   all  audience  was  denied  them  in  a  public 
capacity,  ftill  they  were  privately  encouraged   to    hope   that   France  only  waited 
the    proper  opportunity    to    vindicate    in  arms    the  freedom   and  independence. 
of  America.     In  the  mean  time  the  military  preparations  of  that  kingdom  were 
diligently  continued;  the   American   crullers  were   hofpitably  received   into  her 
ports  ;  artillery  and  all  kinds  of  warlike  ftores  were  freely  fold  or  liberally  granted 
to  the  diftrefs  of  the  colonifts  ;  French  officers  and  engineers,  with  the  connivance- 
of  government,  entered  into  their  fervice  ;  and  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  a  young 
nobleman  of  affluent  fortune,  and  nearly  allied  to  theilluftrious  houfe  of  Noailles,. 
under  pretence  of  vifiting  fome  relations  in  Italy,  hired  a  frigate  ;  and  impatient: 
to  join  the  ftandard  of  Liberty,  fleered  towards  America  :  he  was  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  United  States,  and  foon  after  promoted  to  a  principal  command. 
At  this  critical  juncture,  the  death  of  Jofeph  the  Firft,  king  of  Portugal,  was 
not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.     Attached  by  gratitude  and 
long  and  intimate  connections  to  the  Englifh,  he  had  a  fhort  time  previous  to  his 
deceafe  entered  into  a  difpute  with  the  court  of   Madrid  refpecting  the  limits  of 
their  different  fettlements  in  South- America.     The  influence  of  the  king  of  France 
had  prevented  the  defultory  hoftilities  that  were  commenced  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  from  communicating  to  Europe  ;  yet  every  appearance  proclaimed  a  dif- 
pofition  jealous  and  inimical ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  opportune  death  of  the 
king,  only,  deterred  Portugal  from  engaging  in  an  open  war  with  Spain.     His 
eldeft  daughter,,  the  princefs  of  Brazil,  fucceeded  to  the  vacant  throne  :  in  com- 
pliance  with  the  cuftom  of  the  court  of  Liibon,  fhe  had  already  received  in  mar- 
riage the  hand  of  her  own  uncle,  the  brother  of  her  father  :  and  her  fon,  the 
prince  of  Beira,  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  had  united  himfelf  to  the 
younger  fifter  of  his  mother.     The  new  fovereign  immediately  applied  herfelf  to 
terminate  the  differences  which  had  originated  in  the  former  reign  ;  a  perfect  good, 
underftanding  was  foon  eftablifhed  between  the  two  courts  ;  the  ifland  of  St. 
Catherines,  on  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  which  had  already  been  reduced  by  Spain, . 
was  inftantly  reftored  ;    the  limits  of  the   fettlements  in   South- America  were 
amicably  afcertained  ;  and  the  moil  explicit  treaty  of  peace,  union,  and  friendfhip, . 
was  finally  ratified  between  the  two  crowns;  nor  could  France  be  totally  uncon- 
cerned in  a  negociation  which  thus  converted. the  ancient  foe  to  the  firm  ally  of: 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon.. 
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Thevifitof  the  emperor  of  Germany  to  the  court  of  Paris  was  another  occur- 
rence that  excited  the  attention  of  1  urop.e.  Averfe  to  pomp  he  chofe  to  travel 
under  the  humble  title  of  couut  Falkenftein  ;  he  was  received  by  Lewis  with  that 
refpect  which  was  due  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  the  regard  that  he  was 
impatient  to  teftify  to  the  brother  of  his  royal  confort.  During  fix  weeks  chat 
the  emperor  remained  at  Paris,  his  hours  were  inceffantly  devoted  to  the  examin- 
ation of  the  various  eftablifhments  of  that  capital,  and  in  viewing  the  manufac- 
tures ;  with  the  fame  fpirit  of  enquiry  he  made  a  tour  through  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  France,  and  in  his  journey  endeavoured  to  glean  whatever  might  be 
advantageous  to  his  own  dominions. 

His  example  was  in  fome  meafure  imitated  by  the  brothers  of  Lewis,  the  counts 
de  Proven  9c'  and  d'Artois  :  thefealfo  refolved  to  vifit  thediftant  districts  of  France; 
their  liberality  and  amiable  manners  commanded,  in  their  progrefs,  the  efteem 
of  all  ranks  of  people  ;  they  were  every  where  received  with  unbounded  accla- 
mations;  and  the  French,  taught  to  be  enthufiaftic  admirers  of  their  king  en- 
deavoured to  difplay  their  loyalty  by  the  marks  of  regard  which  they  paid  to 
thefe  princes  of  the  blood. 

Some  changes  were  about  this  time  introduced  into  the  different  departments 
of  ftate  ;  the  conduct  of  Monfieur  Necker  in  the  finances  had  been  attended  with 
univerfal  approbation  ;  Monfieur  Taboureau  des  Reaux,  his  colleague,  had  re- 
figned  his  fituation,  but  ftill  retained  the  dignity  of  counfellor  of  ftate  To 
afford  full  fcope  to  the  genius  of  Monfieur  Necker,  Lewis  determined  no  longer 
to  clog  him  with  an  affociate  ,  but  with  the  title  of  director -general  of  the  finances, 
fubmitted  to  him  the  entire  management  of  the  funds  and  revenue  of  France. 

The  fpirited  meafures  of  the  count  de  St.  Germain  in  fupprefling  the  Mofque- 
taires  have  already  been  remarked.  Whether  the  confequences  were  fuch  as  every 
minifler  had  dreaded,  and  the  relentment  of  the  .noble  families  o  France  had 
oppreffed  the  fecretary  of  war;  or  that  ftatefman  was  found,  as  has  been  hinted, 
too  jntraftable  in  the  cabinet,  and  too  partial  to  his  own-i'yftem,  has  never  yet 
tranfpired ;  his  official  Ration  for  fome  time,  however,  had  been  extremely  un- 
eafy,  and  he  now  determined  toirefign  ;  his. death,  in  the  enluine;  year,  prevented 
that  recall  which  probably  would  have  taken  place  ;  and  the  prince  de  Montbarey, 
who  had  already  filled  an  inferior  fituation  in  ihai  department,  was  now  appointed 
fecretary  at  war. 

(Lewis  was  not  lefs  attentive  to  his  negociations  with  foreign  courts,  than  he 
was  defirous  of  providing  the  (late  with  ab  e  and  induftrimis  minift-ers.  He  con- 
cluded a  new  treaty  of  alliance  with  Switzerland;  vigilantly  oblerved  the  motions 
of  :the. different  princes  of  Germany  on  the  death  of  the  ekdor  of  Bavaria  ,  and 
when  clofely  qaertioned  by  the  Englim  amoaffador,  lord  Stortnoat,  reced- 
ing the  various  warlike  preparations  which  were  diligently -continued  through  the 
kingdom,  he  replied.  That  at  a  time  when  the  feas  wer*  covered  with  JMiglifh 
fleets  and  American  cruizers,  and  when  fuch  armies  were  fent  to  the  New  World 
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as  had  never  before  appeared  there,  it  became  prudent  for  him  alfo  to  arm  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  colonies,  and  the  protection  of  the  commerce,  of  France. 

The  king  was. not  ignorant  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  remonftrances  of  Great- 
Britain,  and -the  importunities  of  the  agents  of  the  United  States,  would  fooa 
compel  him  to  adopt  fome  decifive  line  of  conduct.  Though  general  Howe, 
after  the  defeat  of  ..colonel  Rail,  had  continued  in  force  at  New-York,  yet  he  had 
abandoned  his  former  defign  of  penetrating  through  the  Jerfeys  to  Philadelphia. 
With  the  return  of  fpring  he  determined  to  proceed. againft  that  city  by  fea,  and 
avail  himfelf , of  the  fiaperiority  of  his  naval  force.  He  embarked. eighteen  thou- 
fand  men,;  and  after  a  tedious  voyage  entered  Chefapeak-Ray  ;  failed  up  the 
river  Elk,  as  far  as  it  was  capable  of  admitting  his  tranfports  ;  and  landed  his 
troops  in  the  higheft  health  and  condition. 

General  Walhington  had  not  been  deceivedby  the  preparatory  movements  of 
his  military  rival,  but  had^early  penetrated  into  his  defigns,  and  with  an  army  of 
fifteen  thoafand  men,  had  marched  to  the  defence  of  Philadelphia,  and  advanced 
to  Brandywine-Creek,  which,  eroding  the  country  at  fome  diftanee  .from  that  city, 
:falls  into  the  Delaware.  As  the  Britifli  army  moved  forwards  from  the  head  of 
the  Elk,  a  variety  offkirmifhes  took  place;  and  on  general  Howe  palling  the 
Brandy  wine,  the  American  commander  relinquifhed  his  ufual  caution,  and  hazard- 
ed a  more  decifive  action.  On  this  occafion,,the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  charged 
among  the  foremoft  4  and,  though  wounded,  continued  to  animate  the  corps  that 
he  commanded  by  his  example:  but  the  Americans  were  at  length  compelled  to 
yield  to  ike  fuperior  fldll  and  difcipline  of  their  enemies.;  night  faved  their 
army  from  a  total  defeat.;  and  general  Walhington  . retiring  to  Chefter,  purfued 
next  day  his  march  to  Philadelphia. 

Towards  that  city  the  Britifh  forces  rapidly  advanced  ;  and  the  Americans, 
judged'it  prudent  to. abandonwithout  a  battle  the  capital  of  Fennfylvania,  and  the 
feat  of  Coggrefs.  It  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Englilh ;  but  the  major 
part  of  their  army  was  quartered  at  Germantown,  a  confiderable  village,  about 
feven  miles .  diftant  from  Philadelphia.  The -Congrefs, .  on  quitting  Philadelphia, 
transferred  the  feat  of  empire  to  York-Town  ;  and  general  Wamington  encamped 
at  Skippach-Creek, .about  fjxteen  miles  from  Germantown. 

Amidft  thefe>  various  difafters  one  confolation  remainedto.fupport  the  confidence 
of  the  United  States.  In  Great-Britain  it  had  been  reprefented  that  the  majority 
of  the  Americans  were  ftili  attached  to  the  mother;country,  and  averfe  to  the 
new  government .;  but  though  general  Howe  had  traverfed  a  vaft  extent  of 
country,  though  he  had  pofleffed  himfelf  of  the  rich  and  populous  cities  of 
New-York  and  Philadelphia,  yet  the  aftive  adherents  of  the  Crown  were  found 
to  be  inconfiderable,  both  in  property  and  numbers  ;  while  general  Wafliington, 
after  the  defeat  of  Brandy  wine,  had  been  largely  reinforced  by  the  zeal  of  his 
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party,  and  now  meditated  the  furprife  of  the  royal  army  in  its  camp  at  German- 
town. 

This  enterprife,  though  planned  and  executed  with  a  degree  of  ability  and 
vigour  that  reflected  honour  on  the  character  of  the  general,  was  yet  unfuccefsful. 
The  Americans  indeed  penetrated  into  the  middle  of  Germantown  ;  but  by  that 
time  the  main  body  of  the  Englifh  army  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  the  raw  troops- 
of  the  States  were  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  veteran  valour  of  their  enemies. 
The  inclemency  of  the  feafon  foon  after  fufpended  their  mutual  animofity ;  the 
Britifli  forces  were  quartered  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  villages  adjacenc,  and 
general  Waftiington  with  the  army  of  the  States,  occupied  a  ftrong  camp  on  the. 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  about  fixteen  miles  from  that  city. 

If  in  the  fouth  of  America  the  events  of  the  campaign  furniflied  matter  of 
triumph  to  Great-Britain,  the  United  States  received  ample  compenfation  by  an 
an  advantage  on  the  nofhern  fide,  as  decifive  as  it  was  unexpected;  After  the 
expulfion  of  the  Americans  from  Canada,  the  minifters  of  England  were  deter- 
mined to  purfue  their  advantages  in  that  quarter  ;  an  army  of  near  eight  thoufand 
men  was  diligently  collected,  and  entrufted  to  general  Burgoyne,  an  officer  who 
had  acquired  Tome  reputation  in  the  laft  war  in  Portugal :  The  chief  object  of  his 
deftination  was  to  penetrate  from  Canada  through  Albany,  to  New- York  :  and 
Scattering  terror  as  he  paft,  at  length  to  effect  a  junction  with  general  Howe. 
His  fuccefs  at  firfl  was  rapid  and  uninterrupted  ;  the  Americans,  feized  with  panic 
abandoned  Ticonderoga,  a  ftrong  fort  between  Lake-George  and  Lake-Cham- 
plain,  and  retired  precipitately  towards  Fort-Edward,  upon  the  Hudfon  river. 

Towards  the  banks  of  that  river  the  Britifh  army  alfo  directed  its  march ;  but 
whether  the  general  himfelf  was  too  dilatory  in  his  motions,  or  the  roads  oppofed 
infuperable  obftacles  to  troops  incumbered  with  heavy  baggage  and  a  vail  train 
of  artillery,  certain  it  is  that  their  progrefs  was  flow  and  laborious ;  and  the  in- 
terval was  afliduoufly  employed  by  the  United  States  in  reftoring  the  courage  of 
their  adherents,  and  fummoning  their  fcattered  forces  to  their  defence.  General 
Arnold,  who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  attack  of  Quebec,  advanced  from 
Connecticut  with  a  confiderable  corps,  and  feveral  pieces  of  cannon;  and  general 
Gates,  who  had  been  trained  to  arms  in  the  Britilh  fervice,  but  who  had  joined 
the  ftandard  of  the  Americans,  foon  collected  a  formidable  army,  to  the  command 
of  which  he  was  nominated  by  the  Congrefs. 

General  Burgoyne  had  no  fooner  prepared  to  pafs  Hudfon's  River,  than  he  was 
fatally  convinced  of  the  number  and  ftrength  of  his  adverfaries.  A  detachment 
of  near  nine  hundred  menr  which  had  marched  into  the  country  to  procure  a 
fupply  of  cattle,  wasalmoft  totally  cut  off;  and  a  fecond,  that  had  been  directed 
to  fupport  them,  effected  their  retreat  with  confiderable  lofsi  Yet  thefe  inaufpi- 
cious  events  did  not  deter  that  commander  from  paffing  the  North-River  near 
Saratoga  ;  and  probably  the  ftrict  tenor  of  his  orders  allowed  him  not  to  decline 
a  meaiure  pregnant  with  every  fpecies  of  calamity.     The  Americans,  under 
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general  Gates,  were  encamped  at  a  fmall  diflance,  at  a  place  called  Still- Water  ; 
and  no  fooner  did  they  perceive  the  approach  of  the  Britifh  forces,  than  they 
quitted  their  lines  and  preffed  forward  to  engage  them;    the  action  was  long 
maintained  with  mutual  rage  and  obflinacy  ;  at  length  the  troops  of  the  States 
gave  way  ;  but  the  darknefs  of  the  night  covered  their  retreat;  the  victors  ob- 
tained at  an  irreparable  lofs  only  the  empty  honour?  of  the  field  ;  while  the  van- 
quifhed,  confiding  in  their  numbers,  prepared  to  renew  the  conflict. 
•  In  two  fucceffive  actions  the  hoflile  armies  again  encountred  each  other  with 
fimilar   courage  but  with  different  fuccefs  j   and  the  Britifh   troops  in  their  turn 
were  broken  and  overwhelmed  by  the  fuperior  numbers  of  their  enemies.    Though 
they  recovered  their  camp,  and  ftill  maintained  fome  appearance  of  refinance,, 
their  fituation  was  defparate  :    Reduced  to  half  their  original  number,  worn  out 
with  toil,  and  diftant  from  all  hopes  of  fuccour,  their  general  confented  to  open  a 
negociation ;  and  an  army  that  had  threatened  to  carry  deftruction  through  the. 
continent  of  America,  was  compelled  to  pile  their  arms  before  a  general  of  the 
United  States  j  who,  in  the  name  of  Congrefs,  fubfcribed  a  treaty  by  which  the. 
vanquifhed  troops  were  to  be  tranfported  to  England  on  condition  that  they  mould- 
not  ferve  again  in  America  during  the  courfe  of  the  war- 

A.  D.  1 778.]  The  fuccefs  of  the  Americans  in  the  lad  campaign  was  received 
at  Paris  with  unbounded  exultation  ;  monfieur  Sartine,  who  prefided  over  the 
marine  department,  was  impatient  to  meafure  the  naval  ftrength  of  France  with i 
that  of  Great-Britain  ;  the  queen,  who  had  long  feconded  the  applications  of  the 
agents  of  the  United  States,  now  efpoufed  their  caufe  with  lefs  referve  and  with 
encreafed  ardour  ;  the  phlegmatic  temper  and  the  pacific  difpofition  of  Lewis  were 
overborne  by  the  reiterated  zeal,  imperceptible  but  weighty,  of  the  numerous  body 
of  philofophers  which  pervaded  every  rank  of  life — by  the  fuggeftions  of  his 
Hiinifters,  and  the  influence  of  his  royal  confort ;  and  it  was  at  length  determined, 
openly  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  fituation  of  Europe  at  this  juncture  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  king  of  France,  and  the  ambitious  views  of  his  council.     Some 
differences  between  the  court  of  Peterfburg  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  reflecting, 
the  Crimea,  threatened  a  revival  of  thefe  hoftilities  which  had  been  fo  lately 
adjufled  ;  and  had  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  been  willing,  muft  have  precluded  her 
from  affording  any  affiftance  to  the  Englifh.     The  flames  of  war  had  been  rekindled, 
between  the  houfes  of  Auftria  and  Brandenburg;  and  the  claims  of  the  former  to 
fome  part  of  the  fucceffion  of  the  electorate  of  Bavaria,  had  fummoned  the  rival 
monarchs  to  the  field.     Spain,  by  the  family. compact,  was  bound  to  accede  to 
the  defigns,  and  to  ftrengthen  the  arms  of  France  :  Portugal,  by  her  late  treaty 
with  Spain,  had  formed  an  intimate  union  with  the  houfe  of  Bourbon ;  and  if 
her  weaknefs  prevented  her  from  joining  the  hoftile  confederacy  of  that  family,, 
her  neutrality  was  at  leaft  fecuredj  while  Holland  purfuing  thofe  pacific  maxims 
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which  the  policy  of  commerce  dictates,  avoided  every  overture  which  appeared  - 
likely  to  involve  her  in  the  war  which  now  extended  to   the  principal  powers  of 
Europe,  and  transferred  to  her  peaceful  ports  all   the  advantages  of   trade  and 
neutrality. 

Such  was  the  (late  of  the  moft  confiderable  European  powers,  whofe  dangerous 
enmity  might  have  controlled  the  defigns  of  the  court  of  Verfailles  ;  and  Lewis, 
fatisfied  that  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  their  interference,  now  turned  his 
whole  attention  to  the  approaching  conteft  with  the  ancient  rival  of  his  kingdom. 
For  a  confiderable  time  his  internal  regulations  had  proclaimed  a  degree  of  wifdom 
and  liberality,  rarely  to  be  found  in  a  crown  that  had  been  long  characterifed  by 
blind  fuperftition  and  jealous  defpotifm.  1  he  tranfcendant  genius  of  Turgot  had 
for  a  fhort  term  prefided  over  the  policy  of  France;  but  although  the  combined 
refiftance  of  fuperftition  and  Gothic  inftitutions  was  oppofed  to  the  bold  and  com- 
prehenfive  meafures  of  this  philofophical  ftatefman.  and  prevailed  fo  far  as  to 
remove  him  from  the  helm  which  he  had  directed  with  the  moft  beneficient  effects 
but  without  a  fparkle  of  oftentation,  the  fpirit  of  the  minifter  triumphed  after  he 
had  retired  into  private  life,  and  his  plans  which  remained  on  record  became  the 
guides,  as  his  friendfhips  greatly  influenced  the  meafures  purfued  by  Lewis,  in  the 
iaternal  concerns  of  his  own  and  the  future  deftinies  of  other  nations.  The  elevation 
of  a  Proteftant  to  the  direction  of  the  finances,  was  one  of  the  moft  fignal  effects 
of  this  great  change,  a  new  fpirit  feemed  to  breathe  throughout  the  cabinet  ;  and 
a  royal  ordinance  was  iffued,  that  fuppreffed  feveral  of  thofe  numerous  holidays 
fp  injurious  to  the  induftry  of  the  people  and  the  refources  of  the  flate- 

The  councils  of  Lewis  had  been  long  fufpended  on  the  manner  of  procedure 
•proper  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  America  ;  the  conftant  declarations  of  the 
Britifh  miniftry  appeared  to  be  corroborated  by  the  numbers  of  the  colonifts  which 
joined  the  royal  army,  .and  the  vigorous  cruelty  of  their  enterprizes ;  a  n  uchmore 
numerous  body  was  known  to  have  adopted  a  paflive  but  fufpicious  neutrality ;. 
and  the  progreflive  fteps  by  which  the  colonifts  had  arrived  from  refiftance  to 
oppreflion  at  a  complete  declaration  of  national  independence,  accompanied  in  every 
ftaqe  by  the  moft  liberal  and  .manly  offers  of  accommodation  from  the  Amercans, 
and  the  moft  blind  and  confident  rejection  of  every  meafure  fhort  of  implicit  fub- 
miffion,  tended  to  enforce  an  opinion  which  appears  not  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  cabinet  of  Verfailles,  that  the  great  body  of  the  Americans  were  not  earn  eft  ly 
difpofed  to  an  irrevocable  feparation  from  Great-Britain.  The  quarrel  became 
every  day  more  ferious,  and  the  private  activity  united  with  fagicity  of  the  principal 
agent  of  th>  United  States  removed  every  imprefiion  which  retarded  the  decifive 
and  effectual  meafures  of  France. 

Doctor  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane,  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  private 
agents,  were  now  acknowledged  as  public  ambaffadors  from  the  United  States  to  the 
court  of  Verfailles ;  and  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  figned  between 
the  two  powers  in  the'  month  of  February.     The  principal  articles  of  it,  after 
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flipulating  the  mutual  advantages  of  trade  and  the  liberty  and  fovereignty  of  ths 
United  States,  formed  a  confederacy  againft  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  power 
that  firauld  prefume  tp  interrupt  their  commercial  intercoujfe  :  they  provided  alS® 

;  againSt  either  of  the  contracting  powers,  fhould  war  break  out  between  France  and 
Great-Britain  during  the  continuance  of  the  prefent  rupture  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  concluding  any  truce  or  peace  without  the  formal  confent  of 
the  other  firft  obtained;  and  they  finifhed  with  an  invitation  to  any  other  powers 
that  might  have  received  injuries  from  England,  to  make  a  common  caufe  with 
Them,  and  to  accede  to  the  prefent  alliance. 

The  duke  of  Noailles,  ambaffador  to  the  court  of  London,  was  in  the  month  of 

i  March  instructed  .to  acquaint  the  ministers  of  Great-Britain,  that  his  foverign  had 
formally  acknowledged  the  independence  of,  and  Signed  a  treaty  of  commerce  wth 
the  United  States  of  America  ;  at  the  fame  time  he  declared,  that  the  contracting 
parties  had  paid  great  attention  not  to  Stipulate  any  exclufive  advantages  .in  favour 
of  France  ;  and  that  the  United  States  had  referved  the  liberty  of  treating  with 
every  nation  whatever  on  the  fame  footing  of  equality  and  reciprocity:  but  this 
Stipulation  was  affected  to  be  treated  by  the  Englifh  with  contempt ;  and  the  recall 
of  lord  Sto*mont  their  ambaffador  ac  Verfailles,  was  the  fignalfor  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities. 

But  Lewis  had  already  prepared  for  this  event ;  and  in  the  month  of  April  the 
count  d'Eftaign,  who,  during  the  courfe  of  the  laft  war,  had  in  the  EaSt  Indies 
maintained' the  glory  of  his  country,  failed  from  Toulon,  with  twelve  Ships  of  the 
line,  and  four  frigates.  On  board  this  fleet  were  embarked  eight  hundred  Select 
Soldiers;  and  Silas  Deane,  who  had  been  deputed  by  Congrels  to  the  court  of 
Verfailles,  and  Conrad  Alexander  Gerard,  fecretary  to  the  council  of  State,  and 

■  appointed  minifter  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of  America,  accompanied 
the  count  on  board  the  Languedoc. 

While  this  armament  directed  its  courfe  to  the  coaft  of  America,  a. more  consi- 
derable fleet  was  affembled  at  Breft,  to  vindicate  the  feas  from  the  enterprises  of 
the  Englifh,  who  had  .intercepted  the  trade,  and  captured  the  Licorne,  a  frigate 

,  belonging  to  France.  This  fleet  confided  of  thirty-two  fhips  of  the  line  ;  the  com- 
mand was  entrusted  to  the  count  d'Qrvilliers.;  the  van  was  led  by  the  count  de 
Chafault,  and  the  rear  was  animated  by  the  prefence  of  the  duke  of  Chartr.es,  by 
the  death  of  his  father  now  duke  of  Orleans.  Off  UShant  the  count  d'Orvil- 
liers  difcerned  and  engaged  the  Englifh  fleet,  equal  in  force,  and  commanded  by 
admiral  Keppel.  The  event  of  the  action  was  indecisive ;  the  French  on  the 
approach  of  night,  withdrew  to  their  own  coalts;  and  the  Englifh,   foon  after, 

.  retired  within  their  harbours  to  refit. 

But  though  in  this  engagement  France  had  acquired  no  advantage,  and  by  firft 

.  retreating  feemed  to  yield  the  glory  of  the  day  to  her  rival,  yet  it  afforded  no 
inconsiderable  triumph  to  that  nation,  that  fhe  had  been  able  to  face  without  lofs 

.  her  powerful  adverfary  on  an  element  that  had  fo  frequently  proved  fatal  to  her. 
Vol.  III.  5  E  '     ' 
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In  a  letter  written  by  his  own  band,  the  king  bellowed  the  moft  liberal  commen- 
dations on  the  count  d'Orvilliers ;  he  condoled  with  the  count  de  Chafault,  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  atlion ;  and  added,  that  proper  care  fhould  be  taken  of 
the  widows  of  thofe  who  had '  fallen  in  fupporting  the  honour  of  his  flag.  The 
fleet  was  once  more  refitted  with  all  poffible  expedition  ;  the  duke  of  Chartres  was 
raffed  to  the  command  which  before  had  been  occupied  by  the  count  de  Chafault ; 
and  count  de  Guichen  fucceeded  to  the  duke  of  Chartres  ;  after  a  cruize  uninter- 
rupted" by  the  fight  of  an  enemy,  it  re-entered  the  harbour  of  Breft. 

In  the  mean  time  the  count  d'Eftaign  purfued  his  courfe  to  America  ;  and 
though  his  voyage  was  tedious,  yet  he  arrived  in  the  middle  of  July  in  fight  of 
the  Britim  fleet  at  Sandy- Hook.  Since  the  laft  campaign,  the  face  of  affairs  in 
America  had  undergone  a  considerable  change  ;  general  Howe  had  been  recalled 
by  the  minifters  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  chief  command  devolved  on  general 
Clinton;  that  officer  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  evacuate  Philadelphia;  and* 
general  Wafhington,  during  his  retreat  towards  New -York,  had  preffed  clofe 
upon  his  iootfteps,  and  even  engaged  him  with  fome  advantage;  but  the  per- 
fevering  valour  of  the  Britifli  troops^  and  the  difobedience  of  generalLee,  an  officer ; 
of.  high  rank  in  the  fervice  of  the  States,  as  it  was  alledged,  fruftrateu*  the  hopes  of 
Wafhington;  and  general  Clinton,  after  along  and  toilfome  march,  reached  Nave- 
fihk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandy-Hook  ;  and  by  the  fleet,  ftrll  commanded  by 
lord  Howe,  was  conveyed  to  New-York. 

Count  d'Eftaign  had  reafon  deeply  to  regret  the  unfavourable  winds  which  had  i 
prevented  himfrom  more  fpeedily  reaching  the  place  of  his  defHnation  ;  had  he 
arrived  a  few  days  fooner,  it  is  more  than  probable  be  would  have  intercepted  the 
Britifh  tranfports  on  their  paflage  from  the  Delaware,  efcorted  only  by  two  fhips  of 
the  line  and  fome  frigates ;  thefe  muft  have  fallen  an  eafy  prey  to  his  fuperior 
force.  From  the  coaft  of  Virginia  he  now:  fleered  his  courfe  to  New- York,  in. 
expectation  of  overwhelming  lord  Howe  in  the  unequal  contefl :  but  that  admiral,  - 
whofe  fquadron  was  compoied  of  only  fix  fhips  of  fixty.four  guns,  three  of  fifty, 
with  fome  frigates  and  flbops,  was  already  in  poffeffion  of  the  harbour  that  is 
formed  by  Sandy-Hook:  and  the  French  commander  deemed  it  expedient  not  to 
hazard  his  own  large  fhips  in  the  paffage  of  the  bar. 

He,  therefore,  immediately  fleered  towards  Rhode-Ifland,  the  invafion  of  which  • 
he  had  planned  in  concert  with  the  United  States.  While  the  French  fleet  occu- 
pied Newport  harbour,  and  the  feveral  inlets  to  thatifland,  general  Sullivan,  an 
American  officer,  landed  on  the  North-point  with  a  confiderable  army  :  they  had 
fcarce  commenced  their  joint  operations  before  lord  Howe,  reinforced  by  feveral 
fhips  from  England,  appeared  in  fight ;  and  count  d'Eftaign,  unwilling  to  be 
braved  by  an  enemy  ftill  inferior  to  him  in  ftrertgth,  quitted  his  fituationin  fearch 
of  naval  laurels.  The  two  fleets  contefted  during  the  firft  day,  for  the  weather- 
gage  with  rival  fkill ;  but  on  the  fecond,  when  every  thing  indicated  an  immediate 
action,  a  violent  temped  arofe,  which  fcattered  both.     It  was  not  till  feveral  days 
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after  that. the  French  admiral  was  able  to  collecl:  his  mattered  veffels  j  and  after 
tranfiently  vifiting  Rhode- Ifland,  he  failed  for  Bofton  to  repair  the  damages  that 
he  had  fuftained. 

General  Sullivan,  deprived  of  the  affiftance  of  his  ally,  foon  after  abandoned 
the  attempt  on  Rhode-Ifland  ;  and  the  reader,  perhaps,  will  not  be  forry  for  a 
moment  to  withdraw  from  hoftile  .fleets  and  armies,  and  attend  the  different  ne- 
gociations  which  were  carried  on  during  their  operations.  Monfieur  Gerard,  the 
plenipotentiary  from  France,  had  been  received  by  the  Congrefs  with  every  mark, 
of  reipedt  and  regard:  but  a  fhort  time  previous  to  the  appearance  of  that 
minifter,.  commiffioners  from  Great -Britain  had  arrived,  impowered  to  treat  with 
the  Congrefs,  and  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother- 
aountry.  Thefe  commiffioners  were  the  earl  of  Carlifle,  Mr.  Eden,  and  governor 
Johnftone,  with  whom  was  joined  the  commander  in  chief,  fir  Henry  Clinton.- 
They  propofed  to  eonfent  to  an  immediate  ceflatiqn  of  holtilities  by  fea,  and  land  ;;• 
to  extend  every  freedom  to  trade  that  the  refpeftive  interefts  on  both,  fides  .mould 
require  ;  to  agree,  that  no  military  force  mould  be  kept  up  in  the  different 
States  of  North- America  without  the  eonfent  of  the  general  Congfefs,.  or  of  the 
particular  ailemblies .;  to  cone,u*  m  meafui-es  calculated,  to  difcharge  the  debts  of. 
America,  and  to  rai-fe  the  credit  and  value  of  the  paper  circulation  ;.  to  perpetuate 
the  common  union-  by  a  reciprocal  deputation  of  an  agent  or  agents  from  the 
different  Itates,  who  fliould  have  the  privilege  of  a  feat  and  voice  in  the  parliament 
of  Great- Britain  ;  and  in  fhort,  to  efiablifh'  the  power.of  the  refpe&ive  d'egiflatures 
in  each  particular  ftate,  to  fettle  its  revenue,  its  civil  and  military  eftablifliments, 
and  to  give  to  the  ftates  of  North- America,  acting  whh  Great- Britain  und§r 
one  common  fovereign,  the  irrevocable  enjoyment  of  every  privilege  that  was  . 
ihort  of  a  total  feparation  of  intereil,  or  confiftent  with  that  union  of  force  oik- 
which  their  common  fafety  depended. 

Though,  the  Congrefs  had  been  informed:  fb.rae  days  before  of  the  favourable 
difpofition  of  the  court  of  Verfailles,  and  had  even  received  copies  of  the  two' 
treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  which  had  been  concluded  between  France  and> 
the  United  States,  yet  the  terms  now  offered  by  Great-Britain  were  the  object  of 
ferious  deliberation  j.  Mr.  Laurens,  the  prefident  of  that  affembly  had,  with  the. 
approbation  of  it,  refufed  indeed  a  paffport  to  the  fecretary  of  the  commiffioners;. 
but  the  papers  with,  which  he  had  been  charged,  were  received  through  a  dif- 
ferent channel,  and  the  debates  on  them  were  refumed  during  fi>s  fucceffive  days  ; 
if  the  Congrefs,    however,  were  dilatory,    they  were  decifive  in  their  anfwer... 
They  obferved,  that  the  commiffion  fuppofed  the  people  of  thofe  ftates  to  be  fub- 
jefts  of  Great  Britain,  an  idea  that  was  totally  inadmiffahle:  they  added,  that 
they  were  ftill  inclined  to  peace,  notwithstanding  the  injuries- they  had  fuffered 
during  the  courfe  of  the  war  >  that  they  were  ready  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  not  inconfiftent  with  treaties  already  fubfifting,  when  the  king  otGreat-*- 
Britain  fhould  demonftrate  a  fijicere  difpoiitjoa  for  that  purpofe;  but  the  onlx 
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folid  proof  of  that  difpofition  would  be  an  explicit  acknowledgement  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  thofe  dates,  and  the  withdrawing  of  his  fleets  and  armies. 

This  peremptory  language  precluded  all  further  hopes  of  negociation,  and  the 
difappointment  of  the  commiflioners  was  rendered  ftill  more  mortifying  by  the 
reception  that  was  immediately  after  given  to  Monfieur  Gerard  :  but  their  publica- 
tions afforded  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  another  opportunity  of  difplaying  his 
vivacity ;  fome  expreffions  he  conceived  had  fallen  from  the  pens  of  the  com- 
miflioners injurious  to  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  he  challenged  the  earl  of 
Carlifle,  as  chief  of  the  commiflion,  to  anfwer  for  thefe  reflections.  That  noble 
lord,  however,  confidered  the  propofal  as  refulting  from  the  fire  of  youth  ;  and 
declined  to  grant,  in  a  national  concern,  that  latisfaftion  which  has  ever  been 
confined  to  perfonal  differences. 

If  the  fortitude  of  Congrefs  in  their  late  refolutions  excited  the  admiration  of 
Europe,  the  good  faith  of  that  affembly,  in  a  previous  tranfa&ion,  had  not  been 
lefs  feverely  arraigned.  The  army  of  general  Burgoyne  had  capitulated,  on  the 
exprefs  condition  that  it  mould  be  allowed  to  return  to  England,  but  not  to  bear 
arms  in  America  during  the  prefent  war.  This  ftipulation  had  been  long  art- 
fully eluded  ;  it  was  now  openly  violated  ;  and  when  the  tranfports  for  the  con- 
veyance of  thefe  troops  were  affembled  at  Rhode  Ifland,  the  Congrefs  palled  a 
resolution,  that  the  foldiers  not  having  delivered  up  all  their  accoutrements,  the 
convention  was  not  binding  ;  and  continued  ftill  to  detain  them  prifoners,  ndt- 
withftanding  the  repeated  remonftrances  of  the  Britifh  commanders. 

From  the  continent  of  America  the  flame  of  war  had  been  rapidly  communicated 
to  the  Weft-India  iflands.  The  marquis  of  Bouille,  governor-general  of  Mar- 
tinic'o,  was  informed  of  the  defencelefs  ftate  of  the  ifland  of  Dominica,  which  on 
the  late  peace  had  been  ceded  by  France  to  England.  The  works  had  indeed  been 
repaired  and  augmented  by  the  minifters  of  Greaf-Britain  ;  but  thefe,  deftitute  of 
a  fuflkient  garrifon,  only  enhanced  the  value  of  the  temptation.  Under  the  cover 
of  fome  frigates  and  privateers,  the  marquis  landed  unexpectedly  on  that  ifland, 

.  at  the  head  of  two  thoufand  men  :  he  foon  overpowered  a  handful  of  regulars 
that  had  been  entrulted  with  the  defence  of  the  forts  and  batteries  ;  and  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  day  advanced  to  attack  the  capital  ofRefeau.     The   garrifon, 

'  incapable   of  refinance,  folicited    terms  of  capitulation  ;,   and   the  gemeronty   of 

'  the  marquis,  befides  allowing  to  the  troops  al!  the  honours  of  war,  and  the  liberty 
of  retaining  their  arms,  granted  to  the  inhabitants  the  fulleft  fecutity  of  their 
eftates  and  property  of  every  fort;  the  maintenance  of  their  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  ;  and  permiflion  to  retain  their  civil  and  religious  government  until 
the  conclufion  of  the  war  ;  when,  if  the  ifland  fhould  be  ceded  to  France,  they 

.  fhould  be  left  at  liberty  to  adhere  to  their  own  political  form  of  goverment,  or  to 
accept  that  eftabliihed  in  the  French  iflands. 

In  the  fame  quarter  France  was,  in  her  turn,  foon  after  taught  to  regret  the 
"Viciffitudes   of  war.     General  Clinton- had  detached  from  America  a  body  of 
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troops,  under  the  command  of  general  Grant ;  and  thefe,  in  their  attack  on  the 
French  ifland  of  St.  Lucia,  were  feconded  by  a  Britifn  fleet  under  admiral  Barring- 
ton.  The  chevalier  de  Michoud,  the  French  commandant,  with  his  fmall  band  of 
'regulars  and  militia,  were  fucceffively  pufhed  from  poft  to  poft ;  and  his  fate  ap- 
peared inevitable,  when  his  hopes  were  revived  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
the  French  fleet,  commanded  by  count  d'Eftaign. 

That  officer  had  diligently  occupied  every  moment  at  Bofton,  fince  the  tempefi 
that  had  feperated  him  from  lord  Howe,  in  refitting  and  revictualling  his  mips  ; 
he  had  received  on  board  a  body  of  land  forces,  amounting  to  near  eight  thoufand 
men  ;  and  had  failed  with  a  lively  expectation  of  overwhelming  in  his  courfeall  the 
Britifh  Leeward-iflands.  In  his  paflage  he  received  intelligence  of  the  attempt 
ron  St.  "Lucia  ;  and  was  not  difpleafed  at  an  expedition  which  he  flattered  himfelf 
would  be  the  means  of  throwing  an  eafy  prey  into  his  hands,  the  whole  Britifh  force 
by  land  and  by  fea.  His  own  fleet  confided  of  twelve  large  fail  of  the  line,  befides 
frigates:  that  of  admiral  Barrington,  of  one  of  feventy-four,  one  of  feventy,  one  of 
fixty-four,  two  of  fifty,  and  three  frigates.  Yet  the  French  admiral  could  not  entirely 
conceal  his  chagrin  at  the  precautions  that  his  adverfary  had  taken,  and  the  fecurity 
he  derived  from  his  pofition  in  the  harbour.  He  determined,  however,  to  riik  the 
event,  in  hopes  that  his  formidable,  force  might  ftrike  terror  into  the  breaft  of 
the  Engliffi  commander ;  but  that  veteran  had  difiinguifhed  himfelf  through  a  feries 
of  fervice,  by  Ready  courage  and  undaunted  resolution ;  he  received  the  attack  of 
■the  count  with  calm  intrepidity  ;  and  feconded  by  the  batteries  from  the  Ihore,  in 
■two  fucceffive  days  repelled  the  fury  of  the  aflailants.  The  French  convinced, 
•tinder  thefe  unfavourable  circumftances,  that  no  effectual  impreffion  could  be 
jnade.on  the  fleet,  now  directed  their  attempts  againft  the  land-forces.  The  count 
d'Eltaign  landed  his  troops,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  them  to  attack  general 
Medows,  a  Brififh  officer,  who  occupied  a  ftrong  poll  on  the  iiland.  Though 
his  fuperior  numbers  might  juftly  infpire  him  with  the  mod  fanguine  hopes  of 
fuccefs,  yet  he  was  compelled  again  to  endure  the  mortification  of  defeat ;  the 
advantages  that  the  Engliffi  poiTefled  by  their  fituatibn,  they  maintained  by  their 
defparate  valour  ;  and  the  count  d'Eftaign,  a-.ter  the  lofs  of  near  five  hundred  of 
his  men,  thought  proper  to  retire  to  his  fhips :  he  foon  after  hoifted  fail  fot  Mar- 
tinico;  and  the  chevalier  de  Michoud,  thus  deprived  of  all  expectations  of  fuccour, 
abandoned  the  idea  of  further  refifcance,  and  furrendered  to  the  Englifh. 

In  the  Eaft-Indles  the  fettlements  of  France  were  ftill  more  fatally  expofed  to 
the  enterprizes  of  her  enemies  :  thefe,  in  the  courfe  of  the  laff.  war  had  been 
totally  fubdued  ;  and  though  reftored  on  the  peace,  were  by  the  conditions  of  it 
left  in  a  ftate  of  weaknefs  and  degradation.  Before  any  public  declaration  of 
war,  the  Engliffi  Eaft-India  .company,  apprifed  of  the  difpofition  of  the  court  of 
Verfailles  to  vindicate  the  independence  of  America,  difpatched  orders  to  their 
governors  to  anticipate  all  dangers  in  that  quarter,  by  immediately  attacking  the 
fettlements  of  the  French.  Though  the  preparations  of  the  governor  of  Madras 
Vox.  III.  5F 
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could  not  efcape  the  vigilance  of  Monfieur  de  Bellecombe,  governor  of  Pondf- 
cherry,  and  commandant  of  all  the  French  fettlements  in  the  Indies,  yet,  deftitute 
of  refources,  he  could  only  afpire  to  the  glory  of  a  gallant  defence.  Monfieur 
Tronjolli,  the  French  commodore,  had  indeed  difputed  the  fovereignty  of  the 
feas,  in  an  obflinate  action  with  the  Englifh  admiral,  Sir  Edward  Vernon ;  but 
inftead  of  returning  to  the  road  of  Pondicherry,  he  fleered  his  courfe  for  the 
Mauritius  to  repair  the  damages  he  had  fuftained  ;  and  Monfieur  de  Bellecombe, 
with  about  three  thoufand  men,  fcarce  one  fourth  of  whom  were  Europeans,  was 
clofely  inverted  by  general  Munro,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  Britifh  and  nine 
thoufand  black  troops,  and  fupported  by  the  Englifh  fquadron  under  admiral 
Vernon.. 

The  fortifications  of  Pondicherry  had  in  fome  meafure  emerged  from  the  ruins 
in  which  they  had  been  left  at  the  conclufion  of  the  preceding  war  ;  but  they 
were  ft  ill  feeble  and  incomplete  ;  and  the  gallantry  of  the  governor  and  refolution 
©f  the  garrifon  alone  fupplied  the  numerous  deficiencies  to  which  they  were 
expofed  :  for  a  month  they  nobly  fuftained  the  attacks  of  the  befiegers,  and  pro- 
tracted the  hour  of  fubmifiion  ;  but  in  that  time  they  had  loft,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  one-fourth  of  their;  original  number,  and  the  reft  were  worn  down  by 
inceffant  fatigue.  The  artillery  of  the  enemy  had  already  made  a  practicable 
breach  ;.  and  general  de  Bellecombe,  fenfible  that  he  had  ufed  every  pofftble 
exertion  to  preferve  the  fettlement,  determined  not  to  involve  the  garrifon  and 
inhabitants  in  total  deftrufition  by  a  fruitlefs  perfeverance.  On  the  day  preceding 
.  that  intended  for  a  general  affault,  he  propofed  a  capitulation,  which  was  readily 
liftened  to  by  the  Britifh  commanders,  who,  in  the  terms  of  it,  gave  the  moft 
honourable  teftimony  to  the  gallantry  of  his  conduct-  The  regiment  of  Pondi- 
cherry, in  honour  of  Monfieur  de  Bellecombe,  and  at  his  particular  requefb, 
were  allowed  to  keep  their  colours  ;  the  European  part  of  the  garrifon  were 
to  be  tranfported  to  France  ;  and  the  Sepahis,  or  black  troops,  were  to  be  difbanded 
in  the  country. 

The  victors,  at  the  fame  time,  fwept  away  the  different  factories  of  the  French. 
in  Bengal,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel ;  the  Englifh  flag  was  erected  on  the 
walls  of  Chandernagore,  Gemaun,  Carical,  and  Mafulipatam  ;  the  fort  of  Mahe,. 
in  the  domininions  of  Hyder- Ali,  and  protected  by  the  name  of  that  prince  ;  but 
the  iflands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  ftrong  in  the  number  of  their  inhabitants 
and  the  advantages  of  their  fituation,  alone  defied  the  ftorm. 

While  France  was  thus  ftripped  of  her  fettlements  in  the  Eaft,  the  attention  of 
her  people  at  home  was  in  a  great  meafure  occupied  in  reftoring  the  memory  of  a 
man  to  whofe  mifconduct  the  lofs  of  thofe  very  fettlements  in  the  courfe  of  laft 
war  had  been  imputed,  and  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  public  indignation. 
'Count  Lally,  who  from  the  original  ftation  of  an  adventurer,  had  raifed  himfelf 
by  his  valour  and  enterprifing  genius  to  the  command  of  the  French  forces  in 
India,  after  the  redu&ion  of  Pondicherry  by  general  Coote,  had  returned  to 
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France  ;  and  was  there  purfued  by  the  accufations  of  the  governor  and  fuperior 
council  of  Pondicherry.  To  his  violence,  extortion,  and  oppreffion,  they  attributed 
that  ruin  in  which  they  had  been  involved  ;  and  his  impetuous  temper  and 
unbridled  arrogance,  unhappily  furnifhed  but  too  much  advantage  to  the  enmity 
of  his  accufers.  The  parliament  was  authorifed  by  the  late  king  to  proceed 
againft  him ;  and  their  report  was  fatal  to  that  brave  but  imprudent  officer- 
He  was  declared  convifted  of  having  betrayed  the  interefts  of  the  king  and  the 
Eaft-India  company;  and  of  having  oppreffed  with  impartial  rapacity,  every  defcrip- 
tion  of  perfons  that  had  fought  refuge  or  protection  within  the  walls  of  Pondicherry. 
He  was  (tripped  of  his  croi's,  the  honorary  reward  of  his  former  fervices  ;  and 
after  having  received  fourteen  wounds  in  advancing  the  glory  and  interefts  of 
France,  was  condemned  to  fail  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  He  heard  his 
fentence  with  the  indignation  of  injured  innocence  ;  and  poured  forth  the.  moft 
violent  imprecations  againft  the  malice  of  his  accufers,  and  the  fanguinary  par- 
tiality of  his  judges ;  but  in  the  laft  hour  of  his  life  he  refumed,  however,  his. 
wonted  firmnefs,  afcended  the  fcaffold  quietly,  and  received  the  fatal  ftroke 
without  uttering  a  word. 

But  the  fentence  that  terminated  his  life,  could  only  for  a  time  obfcure  his 
honour;  and  his  natural  fon,  fince  known  by  the  title  of  count  Lally-Tollendal, 
rofe  to  vindicate  the  memory  and  juftify  the  fame  of  his  father.  Devoted  to  this 
pious  care,  renouncing  the  frivolous  amufements  of  his  youth,  and  endowed  with 
every  talent  of  nature  and  art,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  feveral 
criminal  codes  of  Europe  ;  he  even  found  accefs  to  the  throne  ;  and  Lewis  the 
Fifteenth  who  had  been  inexorable  to  the  father,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  moved 
by  the  virtues  of  the  fon.  He  extended  to  him  the  royal  favour,  and  honoured 
him  with  his  particular  efteem  ;  on  the  death  of  that  monarch,  count  Tollendal 
defifted  not  from  his  unwearied  affiduities ;  his  conftancy  and  importunities  at 
length  triumphed  over  the  power  of  his  opponents ;  the  voice  of  juftice  was 
heard  ;  and  this  year  crowned  his  long  labours  with  fuccefs,  by  the  restoration 
of  the  memory  of  count  Lally,  and  the  difgrace  of  his  accufers.. 

The  fame  year  that  beheld  that  officer's  innocence  legally  eftablifhed,  was  alfo 
rendered  remarkable  by  the   death  of  one  of  his   ableft   and  moft  celebrated 
champions.     It  is   the  lively  expreffion  of  Voltaire,  "  That  count  Lally  was  a  ■ 
"  man  on  whom  every  one  had  a  right  to  lay  his  hand,  except  the  executioner." 
But  it  was  not  permitted  Voltaire  to  witnefs   that  juftification  for  which  he  had 
combatted  ;  and  that  wonderful  genius,  who  has  filled  fo  diftinguiihed  a  place  in. 
the  republic  of  letters,  expired  only  a  few  days  before  the  fentence  of  the  count 
was  reverfed.     His  private  character,  fince  his  death,  has  been  attacked  by  thofe 
who  in  the  carreer  of  his  genius  had  fmarted  under  his  pen  ;  but  whatever  might 
be  his  faults  as  a  man,  as  an  author  he  perhaps  ftands  unrivalled  ;.  and  the  various 
compofitions  to  which  he  has  given  birth,  all  of  them  entertaining,  and  manj 
of  them  inftru&ive,  are  the  beft  monuments  to  perpetuate  his  name. 
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Amidft  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  deftruction  of  the  human  fpecies,  France 
received  fome  fatisfaction  in  the  pregnancy  of  the  queen  ;  that  princefs,  whofe 
free  and  amiable  manners  had  endeared  her  to  her  fubjects,  was  fafely  delivered 
of  a  daughter  ;  the  royal  infant  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Maria-Therefa- 
Charlocta ;  and  the  count  of  Provence,  and  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  reprefented 
-on  this  occafion,  as  fponfors,  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  emprefs-queen. 

A.  D.  1779'.  I  In  the  mean  time  the  war  raged  in  the  weitern  part  of  the 
world  with  unabated  fury.  Count  d'Eftaign,  after  his  double  repulfe  at  St.  Lucia, 
had  retired  to  Martinico,  from  whence  the  Britifti  fleet,  now  rendered  equal  to 
to  him  by  the  arrival  of  admiral  Byron's  fquadron,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  allure 
him.  His  conduct  at  this  moment  was  as  cautious  as  it  had  been  formerly  bold 
and  enterprifing  ,  the  junction  of  Mnnfieur  de  Graffe  with  a  confiderable  convoy 
made  no  difference  in  the  comparative  ftrength  of  the  hoftile  fleets,  fince  the 
Englifh  about  the  fame  time  received  a  reinforcement  under  admiral  Rowley  ; 
and  the  count  continued  (fill  to  remain  inactive  within  the  harbour ;  or  if  he 
ventured  forth,  retreated  immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the  enemy. 

At  length  he  reaped  the  harveft  which  his  perfeverance  had  fown.  Admiral 
Byron  deemed  it  expedient  to  quit  his  ftation,  and  convoy  to  a  certain  latitude 
the  trade  of  the  Britifh  Weft-India  Iflands ;  and  the  French  commander  was  now 
-left  to  turn  his  arms  againft  whatever  place  he  fhould  think  fit.  St.  Vincent's,  one 
of  the  neutral  iflands,  and  which  had  been  ceded  to  England,  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  laft  war,  was  the  firft  object  of  enterprife.  The  count  d'Eftaign  detach- 
ed againft  it  the  chevalier  Rumain,  with  near  four  hundred  men  ;  and  though 
the  garrifon  exceeded  the  number  of  the  French,  and  the  inhabitants  had  long 
been  accuftomed  to  war  in  their  domeftic  contefts  with  the  Charibbs,  yet  fo 
great  was  their  terror,  that  they  furrendered  on  the  firft  fummons,  and  thought 
themfelves  happy  in  obtaining  the  fame  terms  as  had  been  granted  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Dominica. 

During  this  expedition  count  d'Eftaign  had  been  joined  by  monfieur  de  la 
Motte  Piquet  from  Europe,  who  brought  with  him  not  only  a  fupply  of  troops, 
but,  what  was  at  leaft  equally  neceffary,  of  naval  and  military  (lores  and  pro- 
vifions.  Strengthened  by  this  reinforcement,  and  animated  by  the  eafy  acquifition 
'  of  St.  Vincent's,  he  meditated  new  and  more  important  conquefts.  With  twenty- 
five  (hips  of  the  line,  ten  frigates,  and  near  ten  thoufand  troops,  he  arrived  off 
the  ifland  of  Grenada,  which  at  that  time  was  governed  by  lord  Macartney,  and 
was  defended  only  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  regulars,  and  three  hundred 
armed  inhabitants,  who  occupied  a  fortified  hil'l  that  commanded  the  fort,  harbour, 
and  capital  town  of  St.  George. 

The  French  landed  between  two  and  three  thoufand  regular  forces,  under  the 
conduct  of  count  Dillon  ;  who  the  next  day  inverted  the  hill,  and  made  the  ne- 
ceflar/  preparations  for  carrying  it  by  ftorm  on  the  following  night.  Lord 
Macartney  had  placed  great  reliance  on  the  natural  and  artificial  ftrength  of 
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this  port  ;  and  the  inhabitants  deemed  it  to  afford  fo  perfedt  a  fecurity,  as  to 
render  it  a  depofit  for  plate,  jewels,  and  their  moft  valuable  moveables.  Their 
refiitance  was  proportioned  to  the  booty  it  contained;  and  though  count  de 
Eftaign  headed  a  body  of  the  French  troops  in  perfon,  they  were  repulled  on 
the  firft  onfet.  The  fuperiority  of  their  numbers  were  at  length  decifive,  and 
they  entered  the  lines  after  a  hard  conflict  that  lafted  about  an  hour  and  a  half: 
without  lofing  a  moment  or  even  halting  to  recruit  their  wafted  ftrength,  they 
dragged  their  artillery  to  the  top  of  the  hill  that  commanded  the  fort ;  and  the 
governor,  fenfible  of  his  dangerous  fituation,  now  folicited  terms  of  capitulation, 
which  he  had  before  rejected.  But  the  favourable  moment  was  paft  ;  and  count 
d'Eftaign  would  only  grant  fuch  conditions,  as  lord  Macartney  and  the  principal 
inhabitants  thought  it  better  to  trull:  to  the  law  and  cuftoms  of  nations  than  fub- 
fcribe  to:  they  therefore  fubmitted  without  any  ftipulations  whatfoever,  and  aban- 
doned themfelves  to  the  difcretion  of  the  victor. 

Whatever  lultre  might  accrue  to  the  count  d'Eftaign  from  the  reduction  of  the 
ifland,  was  ful'ied  by  the  feverity  and  rapacity  which  he  exercifed  over  the  van- 
quifhed,  but  he  was  foon  fummoned  from  the  fweets  of  plunder  to  maintain  his 
new  acquifition  bv  arms.  Admiral  Byron,  on  his  return  to  St.  Lucia,  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  lofs  of  St.  Vincent's,  and  in  conjunction  with  general  Grant, 
had  concerted  a  plan  for  the  recovery  of  that  Ifland.  But  while  they  were  on 
their  paffage,  they  received  the  difagreeable  intelligence  of  the  invation  of  Grena- 
da, and  they  immediately  changed  their  courfe  in  hopes  of  yet  preferving  that 
valuable  fettlement. 

A  fignal  from  a  battery  on  the  ifland  firft  apprifed  count  d'Eftaign  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Engliih  fleet ;  he  immediately  commanded  his  own  to  ftand  out  to 
fea,  and  thrmgh  fuperior  in  number  to  admiral  Byron,  deemed  it  more  prudent 
to  fecure  his  prefent  acquifition  than  to  hazard  it  in  fearch  of  frem  laurels.  The 
Engliih  attacked  with  great  fpirit,  but  during  the  continunce  of  the  action  they 
were  informed  of  the  total  reduction  of  the  ifland  of  Grenada  ;  the  object  of 
emerprife  was  thus  at  an  end ;  their  (hips  had  fuffered  confiderably  in  the  en- 
gagement, and  they  determined  to  retreat  to  Sfi,  Chriftopher's ;  while  d'Eftaign, 
fatisfied  with  having  protected  his  new  conqueft,  returned  during  the  night  to 
Grenada. 

Bat  no  fooner  had  he  regulated  the  government  of  that  ifland  than  he  fleered 
for  Martinico,  and  thence  fupplied  with  naval  ftores,  proceeded  towards  St 
Chriftopher's,  and  defied  the  Engliih  to  battle  ;  incapable  of  forcing  them  in  their 
own  harbour,  and  having  thus  retorted  the  infult  that  had  been  formerly  offer- 
ed to  him  at  Martinico,  he  directed  his  operations  to  a  different  quarter,  and 
failed  to  America,    to  fecond  the  defigns  of  the  United  States. 

The  fouthern  provinces  of  America  had,  in  a  great  meafure  been  exempt  from 
thofe  calamities   which  had  afflicted  the  other  parts  of  that  continent ;   but  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  laft  campaign,  general  Clinton  had  extended  his  views  to 
Vol.  III.  5  G 
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the  recovery  of  South- Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  chief  command  was  veiled 
in  general  Prevoft,  who,  after  experiencing  fome  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  gained 
confiderable  footing  in  the  latter  province,  and  had  eftabliflied  his  head-quarters 
at  the  town  of  Savannah.  The  United  States  were  not  inclined  patiently  to  fub- 
mit  to  this  difgrace;  but  the  fcene  of  aftion  was  fo  remote  from  the  centre  of  force 
and  the  feat  of  council,  that  the  war  there  was  in  a  great  meafure  beyond  their 
reach  ;  and  the  Britifh  marine  afforded  fuch  decifive  advantages  to  the  operations 
of  their  troops,  in  countries  every  where  bordered  by  the  fea  and  interfered 
by  inland  navigations,  as  could  fcarcely  be  counteracted  with  effect  by  any 
moderate  fuperiority  at  land. 

Under  thefe  considerations,  they  implored  the  fupport  and  affiftance  of  France  ; 
and  the  court  of  Verfailles,  defirous  of  affording  effential  aid  to  her  allies,  direct- 
ed- count  d'Eftaign,  as  foon  as  he  had  fulfilled  the  objects  of  enterprife  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  to  haften  to  America;  that  commander-  accordingly,  having  feen 
the  homeward  bound  Weft-India  trade  clear  of  danger,  proceeded  with  twenty- 
two  fhips  of  the  line  and  ten  frigates  to  that  coaft,  m  hopes  not  only  of  over- 
whelming the  force  under  general  Prevoft,  and  delivering  the  fouthern  colonies 
from  apprehenfion,  but  with  the  intention,  in  conjunction  with  general  Washing- 
ton, of  attacking  the  Britifh'  troops  at  New- York,  and  by  one  decifive  ftroke 
bringing  the  war  on   that  continent  to  a  final  conclufion. 

No  fooner  had  the  count  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  America,  than  he  was  in- 
formed that  general  Lincoln,  who  commanded  at  Charlefton,  was  inftrufted  to 
aft  in  concert  with  him ;  fome  few  days  were  naturally  loft  in  adjufting  the  future 
operations  of  their  united  forces  ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  week  from  his  firft  ap- 
pearance that  he  anchored  off  the  bar  of  the  Tybee,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Savannah.  The  French  troops  were  landed  at  Beaulieu,  about  thirteen  miles  from 
Savannah-town  ;  the  frigates  were  polled  fo  as  to  fecure  the  different  inlets  of 
the  river ;  and  the  French,  with  the  American  light-horfe,  having  driven  in  the 
outpofts  of  the  enemy,  count  d'Eftaign  fummoned  general  Prevoft,  the  Britifh 
commander,  to  furrender. 

Though  that  officer  had  diligently  employed  the  interval  in  flrengthening  the 
works  of  the  town,  he  yet  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  being  joined  by  a  con- 
fiderable detachment  then  abfent  on  an  expedition  againft  South-Carolina  :  this 
circumftance  obliged  him  to  return  an  ambiguous  anfwer:  and  count  d'Eftaign, 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  poffeffion  of  the  town  without  bloodfhed,  confented  to  a 
truce  for  twenty-four  hourf.  He  had  foon  reafon  to  lament  the  addrefs  that  had 
deceived  him  into  this  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities  ;  in  the  fhort  fpace  mentioned,  the 
expefted  detachment  re-entered  Savannah,  and  the  anfwer  of  general  Prevoft 
announced  his  resolution  to  defend  himfelf  to  the  laft  extremity. 

The  French  forces  confifted  of  upwards  of  four  thoufand  regular  troops,  and 
the  Americans  who  joined  their  ftandard  might  fwell  the  army  of  the  befiegers  to 
about  feven  thoufand  men :  the  Britifh  garrifon  that  defended  Savannah  could 
fcarce  be  eftimated  at  three  thoufand  ;  every  appearance  promifed  count  d'Eftaign 
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the  mod  rapid  and  brilliant  fuccefs ;  and  to  augment  the  diftrefs  of  the  befieged, 
the  allied  generals  refufed  a  paffage  through  their  lines  to  the  women  and  children 
in  the  town.  The  regular  approaches  that  had  been  firft  determined  on  but  ill 
fuited  the  impetuofity  of  the  French  commander  ;  he  was  fenfible  of  the  danger 
that  his  fleet  of  capital  fliips  was  expofed  to,  in  lying  without  fhelter  upon  an 
inhofpitable  coaft  at  that  critical  feafon  of  the  year  ■,  he  obferved  that  his  batteries 
had  produced  but  little  effecl:  on  the  Britifh  works  ;  he  was  impatient  to  proceed 
in  quefl:  of  new  enterprifes ;  and  he  relied  with  implicit  confidence  on  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  his  force  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  troops. 

Thefe  various  motives  induced  a  refolution  which,  had  it  been  adopted  previ- 
ous to  the  return  and  junction  of  the  Britifh  detachment  to  general  Prevoft,  might 
have  been  attended  with  fuccefs  ;  the  works,  then  feeble  and  incomplete,  were 
open  to  an  affault,  and  would  probably  have  been  penetrated  by  the  lively  valour  of 
the  French  ;  but  they  had  now  been  flrengthened  by  the  affiduous  labour  of  three 
weeks,  and  were  covered  by  a  numerous  artillery  amounting  to  near  one  hundred 
pieces,  and  directed  by  captain  Moncrieffe,  an  engineer  of  approved  and  confum- 
mate  fkill-  Yet  thefe  obftacles,  though  they  efcaped  not  the  obfervation,  could 
not  extinguifh  the  ardour  of  count  d'Eftaign  ;  before  the  dawn  of  day  a  heavy  can- 
nonade and  bombardment  ufhered  in  the  attack ;  the  count  himfelf  in  perfon  led 
the  flower  of  both  armies,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  principal  officers  of  each. 
But  this  enterprife  was  not  attended  with  the  fuccefs  the  gallantry  of  it  deferved  ; 
the  allies  were  encountered  with  obftinate  refiftance  ;  they  were  entangled  in  their 
approach  by  fwampy  ground  ;  though  they  perfevered  in  their  attack  with  extraor- 
dinary courage,  and  for  fome  hours  rivalled  each  other  with  mutual  acls  of 
valour,  they  were  at  length  obliged  with  confiderable  lofs,  to  retire  from  the 
field,  and  yield  to  the  advantageous  pofition  and  calm  intrepidity  of  their  ememies. 

This  repulfe  entirely  broke  the  defigns  of  the  count  d'Eftaign  ;  feverely  woun-  . 
ded  himfelf,  he  lamented  the  fate  of  fome  of  his  moft  gallant  officers  who  had 
fallen  on  the  field :  in  about  a  week  after  he  abandoned  the  unpropitious  coafl:  ;: 
and  after  detaching  one  fquadron  of  his  fleet  to  St.  Domingo,  a  fecond  under 
Monfieur  de  la  Motte  Piquet  to  Martinico,  and  a  third  under  Monfieur  de  Vaud- 
rieul  to  the  Chefapeak,  whofe  prefence  prevented  the  invafion  of  Virginia,  and 
retarded  that  of  Carolina,  the  count  himfelf,  with  the  fliips  leaft  fit  for  fervice, . 
failed  for  Europe. 

Whatever  disappointments  might  have  attended  the  arms  of  France  in  America, .. 
her  negociations  in  Europe  afforded  her  ample  compenfation  ;  and  the  court  of 
Spain,  aroufed  from  the  neutrality  fhe  had  hitherto  obferved,  and  difgufted  with 
the  minifters  of  Great-Britain,  who  had  rejected  her  proffered  mediation,  now 
refolved  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  celebrated  family-compact ;  and  to  efface 
the  unfortunate  and  difgraceful  events  of  the  lafl:  war,  by  uniting  in  this  the 
ftrength  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  while  vigorous  and  yet  unimpaired.  Her 
ambaffador,  the  marquis  of  Almadovar,  after  having  prefented  a  memorial  to  the. 
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court  of  St.  James's,  in  which  he  declared  the  infults  offered  to  his  fovereign 
amounted  exa&ly  to  one  hundred,  quitted  London  and  returned  to  Spain. 

France  immediately  prepared  to  avail  herfelf  of  the  prefent  difpofnion  of  the 
court  of  Madrid.;  count  d'Orvilliers  failed  with  the  grand  fleet  from  Brett,  and 
joined  that  of  Spain  ;  and  the  combined  fleets  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  prefented 
to  their  enemies  the  formidable  fight  of  fixty-fix  (hips  of  the  line ;  with  this 
prodigious  force  they  entered  the  Britifh -Channel,  andfcattered  terror  and  difmay 
throughout  the  coafts  of  that  ifland.  Admiral  Hardy,  who  commanded  the 
Englifh  fleet,  was  happy  to  find  refuge  in  the  convenient  harbours  of  Great- 
Britain  ;  Plymouth  trembled  for  her  fafety  ;  and  that  people  who  had  fo  often 
vaunted  their  dominion  over  the  feas,  in  their  turn  were  taught  to  dread  the 
calamities  of  a  menaced  invafion.  The  dread  of  the  approaching  equinoctial 
ftorms,  after  the  capture  of  the  Ardent,  an  Englifh  (hip  of  the  line,  induced  the 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  to  feparate  ;  but  the  naval  campaign  proved  more 
glorious  than  advantageous  to  the  former  ;  a  peftilential  diforder  which  the  failors 
on  their  return  communicated  to  their  countrymen,  raged  for  a  long  time 
throughout  France  with  fatal  fury- 

To  increafe  the  embaraffments  of  the  Englifh,  and  to  divide  their  force,  Spaina 
with  a  confiderable  army,  formed  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar  ;  a  fortrefs,  which, 
fituated  on  a  rock,  and  occupied  by  the  Englifh,  had  long  derided  the  attempts 
and  wounded  the  pride  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  The  land  forces  were  entrufled 
to  the  command  of  Don  Alvarez  ;  Don  Barcello  blocked  up  the  harbour  with  a 
number  of  xebecques  and  frigates  ,  while  Don  Lewis  de  Cordova,  with  twelve 
fhips  of  the  line,  was  ftationed  near  to  afford  fupport  to  his  operations. 

Amidft  the  fury  of  war  Lewis  ciifplayed  that  regard  for  fcience  which  had  early 
formed  the  prominent  feature  of  his  reign  ;  and  while  he  poured  the  thunder  of 
his  arms  on  his  enemies,  two  fhips  were  marked  by  an  honourable  exemption 
from  the  attacks  of  the  hoftile  fleets  of  France.  Previous  to  t  e  commtncement 
of  hoftilities,  the  Englifh  had  fent  two  yeffels  into  the  South  Seas,  commanded 
by  captains  Cook  and  Clerke,  to  explore  the  coafts  and  iflarids  of  J'apan  and 
California ;  the  return  of  thofe  yeffels  was  hourly  expeftcd  in  Europe  ;  and 
Lewis,  with  a  confiderate  humanity  which  reflects  the  brighteft  luflre  on  his 
character,  by  a  circular  letter  to  all  his  naval  officers,  commanded  them  to 
abftain  from  all  hoftilities  againft  thefe  fhips,  and  to  treat  them  as  neutral  velfels. 
The  letters  mentioned  alfo  in  terms  of  the  higheft  refpeft  captain  Cork,  who  had 
long  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  fucceflive  vovages  of  difcovery.  But  death  allowed 
not  that  celebrated  navigator  to  enjoy  this  grateful  teftimony  of  his  merit  ;  and  in 
one  of  the  newly  difcovered  iiiands  he  had  already  fallen  a  victim  to  the  blind 
fury  of  the  favage  inhabitants. 

Though  Italy  had  efcaped  the  deftrucfive  rage  of  war,  and  the  fanguinary 
effe&s  of  ambition,  yet  the  fertile  fields  of  Naples  were  afflicled  by  a  calamity  not 
lefs  fatal  and  more  tremendous.     A  dreadful  eruption  from  Mount  Vefuvius,  which 
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far  exceeded  any  that  had  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man,  overwhelmed  in 
horror  and  ruin  the  adjacent  country  ;  in  the  diftrict  of  Ottaiano,  the  habitations 
of  twelve  thoufand  perfons  were  deluged  or  confumed'by  a  fheam  of  liquid  fire  ; 
its  fatal  influence  extended  for  above  three  miles  ;  the  hopes  of  the  peafai  t 
and  the  wealth  of  the  hufbandman  were  in  a  moment  blafted  and  deftroyed,  a;  d 
the  elements  feemed  to  confpire  with  man  in  fpreading  mifery  and  devaftation 
throughout  the  human  fpecies. 

A.  D.  1780.J  The  public  opinion  that  had  raifed  m  nfieur  Necker  to  the 
obfervation  and  favour  of  his  fovereign,  fliil  continued  to  follow  him  ;  and  his 
talents  were  affiduoufly'employed  to  merit  applaufe.  Under  his^direction  a  general 
reform  took  place  throughout  every  department  of  the  revenue  ;  the  people,  inflead 
of  being  burthened  with  new  taxes,  beheld  the  public  income  augmented  by  the 
ceconomy  and  improvements  that  were  introduced  into  the  management  of  the 
finances ;  a  variety  of  unneceffary  offices  in  the  houfehold  of  the  king  and  queen 
"were  abolifhed,  and  other  important  regulations  adopted  for  the  eafe  of  the  fubjecTt 
and  the  general  benefit  of  the  kingdom. 

The  zeal  and  induRry  of  the  director -general  of  the  finances  were  rivalled  by 
the  addrefs  of  the  minifters  of  France  at  the  different  courts  of  Europe.  The 
emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  Pruffia,  after  a  fhort  trial  of  each  others 
ftreT^th,  had  agreed  to  fheath  the  fword ;  but  they  continued  flill  agitated  with 
mutual  j.a'oufy,  and  (till  maintained  on  foot  the  fame  armies  as  if  in  a  Mate  of 
actual  hoilility.  But  if  the  reciprocal  fufpicions  of  thefe  rival  courts  diverted  their 
attention  from  the  neighbouring  belligerent  powers,  the  fituation  of  Ruffia  allowed 
•her  to  contemplate  at  leifure  what  advantages  fhe  might  derive  from  the  general 
•ftate  of  affairs.  That  empire  at  no  time  had  appeared  more  formidable  ;  and  the 
fuccefs  of  her  arms  in  the  laft  war  againlt  the  Ottoman  Porte,  had  received 
additional  luftre  from  the  acquiefcence  of  the  divan  in  the  conditions  fhe  had 
dictated  with  refpect  to  the  Crimea.  A  long  and  intimate  connection  had  fubfifted 
between  the  courts  of  Peterfburg  and  London  ;  and  mould  the  myriads  of  Ruffia 
be  added  to  the  we  1th  of  England,  it  was  prefumed  that  Lewis  thought  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon  muff  have  funk  in  the  unequal  conteft. 

The  French  ambaffador  at  the  court  of  Peterfburg  was  therefore  inftructed  at 
this  critical  juncture  to  conciliate  the  inclinations  of  the  emprefs,  by  every  com- 
pliance that  fhe  honour  of  his  country  would  permit ;  and  the  fears  of  France 
were  foon.  exringuifhed  by  a  manifeflo  as  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  court  of 
Verfaiiles,  as  it  was  unpropitious  to  thofe  of  St.  James's.  The  jealoufy  that  had 
been  excited  by  the  former  afcendancy  of  Great  Britain, and  the  dominion  that 
fhe  had  attained  onthefea,  had  even  extended  to,  and  been  nourifhed  by,  themofl 
diitant  powers  of  the  north :  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  embraced  the  favourable 
opportunity  to  emancipate  her  commerce  from  the  controul  of  thofe  haughty 
iflanders  ;  and  was  readily  perfi iaded  by  the  ambaffador  of  France  to  place  herfelf 
at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  formed  of  her  northern  neighbours.  She  accordingly 
Vol.  III.  5  H 
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addreffed  a  declaration  to- the  courts  of  London,  Verfailles,  and  Madrid,  in  which,, 
after  dwelling  on  the  juftice  and  moderation  of  which  fhe  had  given  fuch  convinc- 
ing proofs  in  the  courfe  of  her  war  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  the  ftrict  regard 
that  (he  had  always  fhewn  for  the  rights  of  neutrality  and  of  commerce  in  genera!,, 
fhe  lamented  that  her  example  had  not  been  permitted  to  influence  the  prefent 
belligerent  powers,  but  that  her  fubjecls  had  been  precluded  from  enjoying 
peaceably  the  fruits  of  their  induftry,  and  the  advantages  belonging  to  neutral 
nations :  that  they  had  been  molefted  in  their  navigation,  and  retarded  in  their 
operations  by  the  fhips  and  privateers  of  the  contending  fovereigns  ;  and  that  fhe 
found  herfelf,  with  concern,  under  the  necefiity  of  removing  thofe  vexations 
which  were  offered  to  the  commerce  of  Ruffia  in  particular,  and  to  that  of  Europe 
in  general,  by  all  the  means  compatible  with  her  dignity  and  with  the  welfare  of 
her  fubje&s. 

She  proceeded  to  demand,  that  neutral  fhips  fhould  enjoy  a  free  navigation,  even 
from  port  to  port,  and  on  the  coafts  of  the  belligerent  powers  ;  that  all  eflefts 
belonging  to  the  belligerent  powers  fhould  be  looked  upon  as  free  on  board  fuch. 
neutral  fhips,  excepting  only  iiich  goods  as  were  exprefsly  ftipulated  to  be  conua- 
band,  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  warlike  ftores  ;  that  if  any  fuch  were  found, 
beyond  what  might  properly  appertain  to  the  fhip's  crew  or  paffengers,  they  might 
be  feized  and  confifcated  according  to  law ;  but  neither  the  veffels,  paffengers, 
or  the  reft  of  the  goods  were  to  be  detained  for  that  reafon,  or  hindered  from 
purfuing  their  voyage  ;  that  thefe  principles  were  to  ferve  as  rules  in  the  "judicial 
proceedings  and  fentences  upon  the  legality  of  prizes  ;  and  her  imperial  majefty 
declared,  to  render  them  flill  more  reflected,  and  to  protect  the  honour  of  her 
flag,  fhe  had  given  orders  to  fit  out  a  confiderable  naval  force.  The  kings  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden  immediately  acceded  to  the  language  and  declarations  of 
the  emprefs  of  Ruffia;  the  flates-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  after  that 
delay  that  has  always  prevailed  in  the  deliberations  of  the  republic,  followed  their 
example  ;  and  this  formidable  confederacy  affumed  the  title  of  the  armed  neutrality, 
and  engaged  to  make  a  common  caufe  of  it  at  fea,  againft  any  of  the  powers 
that  fhould  violate  the  principles  which  had  been  laid  down  in  the  memorial  of  the 
emprefs  of  Ruffia. 

The  anfwer  of  the  king  of  France  proclaimed  how  acceptable  the  nature  of 
that  memorial  was  to  the  court  of  Verfailles.  He  declared  that  what  her 
imperial  majefty  claimed  from  the  belligerent  powers,  amounted  to  no  more 
than  was  already  prefcribed  in  the  rules  for  the  French  navy ;  the  execution  of 
which  was  maintained  with  an  exaclnefs  known  and  applauded  by  all  Europe. 
He  expreffed  his  approbation  of  the  principles  and  views  of  the  emprefs  ;  and 
afferted,  that  from  the  meafures  fhe  had  now  adopted,  folid  advantages  would 
undoubtedly  refult,  not  only  to  her  fubjefts  but  to  all  civilized  nation;. 

While  France  by  her  intrigues  fecured  the  friendfhip  of  the  north,  fhe  fuffered 
a  deep  and  fatal  wound  in  the  calamity  of  her  kindred  ally.     A  Spanifh  lquadroa 
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of  eleven  fhips  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  cruifing  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  under 
the  command   of  Don  Juan  de  Langara,  was  furrounded  by  the  Englifh  fleet 
under  admiral  Rodney,  then  proceeding  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.     The  Spaniards 
for  a  long  time  maintained  the  conflict  with  great  gallantry  ;  but  they  were  at 
length  forced  to  yield  to  the  fuperior  numbers  of  their  enemies.     The  St.  Domingo 
a  Spanifh  fhip  of  feventy  guns  and  fix  hundred  men,  was  blown  up  in  the  action.. 
The  admiral's  (hip,  the  Phoenix  of  eighty  guns,  with  four  more  fhips  of  the  line,, 
were  taken  ;  another  of  the  fame  rate  was  driven   on  fhore  and  deftroyed  ;    and. 
the  fcattered  remnant  efcaped  with  difficulty  the  purfuit  of  the  victors-      Admiral 
Rodney  immediately  after  purfued  his  courfe  to  Gibraltar,  relieved  the  garrifon 
of  that  fortrefs,  repafled  the  (freights,  and  fleered  in  triumph  for  the  Weft-Indies  ; 
after  detaching  admiral  Digby  wkh  his  prizes  and  part  of  his  fquadron  to  Great- - 
Britain,  who  on  his  paflage  fell  in  with  and  captured  the  Prothee,  a  French  man* 
of  war  of  fixty-four  guns. 

This  was  not  the  only  difafter  that  arofe  from  the  perfevering  attachment  of 
Spain  to  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar.     The  naval  preparations  of  France  had  been  i 
continued  during  the  winter  at  an  expence  that  bordered  on  profufion ;  and  the 
united  fleets  of  the  houie  of  Bourbon  might  have  eftablifhed.  their  fovereignty  in 
the   Channel,  and  once  more  infulted  the  coafts  of  Great-Britain ;  bul   Spain, 
occupied  in  fruitiefs  attempts  on  that  fatal  rock,  fuffered  the  moment  for   their 
junction  to  elapfe  ;  the  fleet  of  France  was  confined  to  her  harbours  by  the  fuperi- 
or force  of  Great- Britain,  whofe  naval  armaments  fhe  was  not  able  to  encounter 
fingly.     Admiral  Geary,  with  the  Englifh  fleet,  continued  vigilantly  to  obferve 
their  motions ;    and    the  Artois,  the   Capricieufe,  the  Nymphe,  and   the  Belle 
Poule,  were  fuccefliveiy  taken  by  Britifh  cruifers.     The  chevalier  de  Kergarion, . 
who  commanded  the  latter,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  bloody  and  gallant  refift- 
ance.     Though  the   fhip  that  attacked  him  mounted  fixty-four  guns,  and  the 
Belle  Poule  carried  only  thirty-two,  he  maintained   the  combat  with  undaunted 
uefolution  ;  mortally  wounded,  he  continued  to  exclaim,  "  Courage  my  children, 
*'  courage  !"  and  expired  while  he  yet  endeavoured  to  animate  by  his  expreffioni 
and  example  his  faithful  crew.     On  his  death  the  command  devolved  on  his  firff. 
lieutenant  M.  la  Motte  Tabourell,  who  defended  the  Belle  Poule,  with  fimilar 
refolution,  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.     He  then  reluctantly  ftruck  his  flag, 
as  it  was  impoflible  any  longer  to  keep  the  fhip  from  finking,  had  the  engage- 
ment  been  continued..     Six  feet  water  were  in  the  hold,  fixteen  fhot  in  the  body 
of  the  fhip,  the  mafts  and  yards  broken,  the  fails  and  rigging  cut  to  pieces,  the 
captain  and  twenty-four   men  killed,    and  the  fecond   captain,    with  fifty  men: 
wounded.     The  chevalier  du  Remain,  in  the  Nymphe,   had   defended  himfelf 
with  fimilar    courage ;    equal  in  force  to  the  Englifh   fhip,  he  only  yielded  to 
her  fuperior  fortune ;  before  the  colours  of  the  Nymphe  were  ftruck,  two-thirds 
of  her  crew  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  among  the  former  was  the  cheva- 
lier du  Remain  himfelf. 
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The  French  fhips  of  war,  impatient  of  the  delay  of  the  Spaniards,  had  efcaped 
from  Breff  in  fmall  divifions,  and  rendezvoufed  at  Cadiz.  There  they  had  j  in  • 
ed  the  fleet  of  Spain,  and  once  more  united,  were  occupied  in  cruizing  oft"  C;ipe 
St.  Vincent,  when  fortune  feemed  inclined  to  compenfate  f<>r  their  former  riif- 
appointmenrs.  A  rich  and  confiderable  convoy  for  the  Eafl  and  "Wed-In. ii.  s, 
under  the  protection  of  one  fhip  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  had  failed  from  Eng- 
land,and  Don  Lewis  de  Cordova,  who  commanded  the  combined  fquadrons.  was 
agreeably  furprifed  with  the  fight  of  this  invaluable  and  defenceleis  fleet.  A 
fignal  was  made  for  a  general  chafe ;  the  men  of  war  efcaped  by  their  fuperior 
failing  :  but  five  Eafl-India  men,  and  fifty  veffels  bound  to  the  Welt  Indies, 
were  taken  and  carried  into  Cadiz,  the  former,  befides  arms  and  ammunition, 
with  a  train  of  artillery,  conveyed  naval  ftores  for  the  fupply  of  the  Britifh  fqua- 
dron  in  that  quarter,  and  the  l.itt  r  contained  tents  and  camp  equipage  for  the 
troops  defigned  for  active  fervice  in  the  Leeward-Iflands  :  but  the  moft  irreparable 
lofs  to  Great-Britain  were  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty  feamen,  and  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty- five  foldiers,  who  became  by  that  event  the  captives  of  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon. 

In  the  Wert:  Indies  Monfieur  de  la  Motte  Piquet,  with  four  fhip-  of  the  line, 
attacked  a  fquadron  of  the  Englifh  under  commodore  Cornw  His. — The  latter, 
during  the  action,  was  joined  by  another  fhip  of  the  line,  which  rendered  their 
force  more  equal  to  the  encounter,  and  monfieur  de  la  Motte,  having  received 
already  confiderable  damage,  and  impatient  to  join  the  grand  fleet,  bore  away  for 
Cape-Francois.  The  count  de  Guichen  had  failed  from  Breft  to  fupply  the  place 
of  count  d'Eflaign: — the  fleet  under  his  command,  when  uni  ed,  confifled  of 
twenty-three  fhips  of  the  line,  befides  frigates,  and  foon  after  he  fell  in  with 
admiral  Rodney  and  twenty  (hips  of  the  line.  An  engagement  enfutd,  long, 
obflinate,  and  indecifive.  The  French  retired  to  refit  to  Guadaloupe,  and  the 
Englifh,  refolute  to  renew  the  action,  cruized  off  the  ifland  of   Martinico, 

The  count  de  Guichen,  whofe  ga.lantry  in  the  lafl  engagement  had  extorted 
the  admiration  of  his  adverfaries,  was  not  difpofed  to  fufFer  the  Britiih  fleet  to  infult 
by  their  prefence  a  fettlemerit  belonging  to  France  On  intelligence  of  the  flaricn  of 
admiral  Rodney,  he  quitted  Guadaloupe.  and  fie  red  to  meet  the  rival  of  his 
glory.  But  the  engagement  did  not  commence  till  evening,  and  night  foon  after 
leparated  the  combatants.  A  third  encounter  was  equally  partial  and  indecifive; 
and  count  de  Guichen  foon  after  joined  a  k  panifh  fquadron,  which,  though  it  gave 
him  a  decided  fuperioity,  yet  refufed  to  concur  in  any  attack  on  the  fettlcments  ot 
the  Englifh  ;  the  French  commander,  by  the  fuperfluous  caution  of  his  colleague, 
thus  rendered  incapable  of  availing  himfelf  of  his  immediate  flrength.  feized  the 
opportunity  to  efcort  the  homeward-bound  trade  towards  Europe  ;  the  fickly  flate 
of  his  men  induced  him  to  continue  his  voyage,  and  he  conducted  his  wealthy 
convoy  in  fafety  to  Cadiz,  there  he  was  joined  by  the  count  de  Eflaign,  who  affir- 
med the  chief  command  ;  the  fleet  of  France  by  this  union  was  fwelled  to  thirty*- 
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fix  fhips  of  the  line  ;  but  the  fhips  themfelves  were  foul  and  out  of  repair,  and  the 
feeble  condition  of  the  crews  has  already  been  noticed.  Under  thefe  circumftan- 
ces,  and  incumbered  by  the  protection  of  his  convoy,  though  count  d'Eftaign  on 
his  paflage  fell  in  with  the  Britifh  fleet  under  admiral  Darby,  confiding  of  only 
twenty-two  fhips  of  the  line,  yet  he  deemed  it  unadvifable  to  hazard  an  engage- 
ment, and  purfued  his  courfe  to  the  ports  of  France. 

The  repulfe  of  count  d'Eflaign  at  Savannah  had  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Bri- 
tilh commanders  "in  America;  they  now  afpired  to  the  final  reduction  of  the  fouth- 
era  colonies,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  was  not  permitted  to  fufpend  their 
hoflile  opperations.  At  the  clofe  of  the  laft  year,  general  Clinton  fet  fail  from. 
New- York  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  for  the  attack  of  Charlefton,  the 
capital  of  South-Carolina  ;  he  was  efcorted  and  fupported  by  a  Britilh  fleet  com- 
manded by  admiral  Arbuthnot ;  after  a  tedious  voyage  they  reached  Savannah,, 
and  having  refrefhed  the  troops  and  repaired  the  damages  the  fleet  had  fuftain- 
ed,  in  the  middle  of  March  they  arrived  within  fight  of  the  place  of  their  def- 
tination. 

Though  the  Americans  were  not  ignorant  of  the  intentions  of  the  Britifh  com- 
mander, yet  the  forces  in  Charlefton,  including  every  defcription,  fearce  amoun- 
ted to  fix  thoufand  men,  and  were  by  no  means  equal  to  the  extent  of  the  works  ; 
many  of  thefe  alfa  were  but  little  accufiomed  to  military  fervice,  and  very  ill  pro- 
vided with  clothes  and  other  neceflaries.  This  omiffion  was  not  to  be  attributed 
to  the  fupinenefs  of  Congrefs,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  military  eftablifhment ;  the 
men  in  general  enlifted  but  for  a  Angle  campaign,  and  on  the  approach  of  win- 
ter were  impatient  to  return  to  their  farms  or  families  ;  it  was  this  very  circum- 
ftance  that  probably  induced  general  Clinton  to  engage  in  the  expedition  at  the 
particular  feafon  when  he  knew  the  United  States  were  leaft  capable  of  affording 
fuccour  to  the  befieged  ;  but  though  general  Lincoln  was  fenfible  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  he  was  expofed  to,  yet  he  rejected  the  terms  of  capitulation  that  were 
offered"  by  the  Britifh  commander,  and  prepared  to  difcharge  the  truft  repofed  in- 
him  with  fidelity  and  honour. 

But  perfonal  courage  could  not  alone  fupply  the  deficiency  of  every  other  re- 
quifite  for  a  fuccefsful  defence  ;  and  general  Lincoln  beheld  with  regret,  while 
his  own  hopes  diminifhed,  the  ftrength  of  the  enemy  increafe.  A  detachment 
from  the  Britifh  fhips  poflefled  themfelves  of  Sullivan's-ifland,  which,  from  its 
fituation  might  greatly  incommode  the  garrifon  ;  a  body  of  cavalry  that  had  been, 
collected  in  the  adjacent  country  for  the  fupport  of  the  befieged,  was  routed  and 
totally  difperfed ;  in  the  progrefs  of  a  month,  the  approaches  of  the  befiegers 
had  been  fuccefsfully  advanced  j  and  general  Lincoln,  unwilling  by  a  fruitlefs 
perfeverance  to  involve  the  town  and  inhabitants  in  certain  deftru&ion,  refumed 
the  negociation  that  had  been  broken  off,  aad  fubfcribed  the  terms  of  capitulation  ; 
thefe  preferved  to  the  inhabitants  their  lives  and  property  y  the  militia  were  pe?» 
Vol.  HI.  5  I 
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mitred  to  retire  to   their  refpe&ive   homes  ;    but  the  regulars  of   the  American 
army  were  to  remain  prifoners  of  war  until  exchanged. 

The  danger  and  loi's  of  Charlefton  had  excited  confiderable  alarm  throughout 
America ;  the  United  States  had  folicited  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  the  fupport  of 
France  ,  and  Lewis,  attentive  to  the  interefts  of  his  allies,  detached  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May  from  Bred  the  count  de  Rochambeau,  with  twelve  thoufand  felect 
, troops,  and  the  chevalier  de  Ternay,  with  feven  (hips  of  the  line  and  feveral 
frigates.  Thefe  arrived  about  the  middle  of  June  at  Rhode-ifland,  which,  during 
the  courfe  ot  the  preceding  year  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Britifh,  and  now 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

Count  Rochambeau  was  received  by  the  Americans  with  every  mark  of  cordial 
efteem  ;  a  committee  from  the  general-affembly  of  Rhode-ifland  was  appointed  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  arrival  ;  and  their  fatisfa&ion  was  not  diminished  by  the 
declaration  of  the  French  commander,  that  his  fovereign  would  never  (heath  the 
fword  until  the  independence  of  America  was  acknowledged  ;  that  the  troops  he 
had  brought  over  were  only  the  vanguard  of  a  much  greater  force  that  was  deftined 
to  their  aid  ,  and  that  the  king  had  ordered  him  to  affure  them,  that  his  whole 
power  mould  be  exerted  for  their  fupport ;  he  added,  that  the  French  troops 
were  under  the  ftricteft  difcipline  ;  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  general 
Wafhington,  would  live  with  the  Americans  as  their  brethren. 

The  United  States  allotted  Rhode-ifland  to  their  allies  as  a  place  of  arms  -,  and 
count  Rochambeau  while  he  waited  the  promifed  reinforcement,  diligently  em- 
ployed hi;  troops  in  repairing  and  augmenting  the  works  on  the  ifland.  He  had 
joon  after  reaion  to  congratulate  hirrjfelf  on  this  precaution.  General  Clinton 
and  admiral  Arbuthnot,  returned  from  the  reduction  of  Charlefton  to  New- York, 
formed  a  plan  of  attack  againft  the  French  fleet  and  army  ;  but  their  defigns  could 
not  elude  the  penetration  of  general  Wafhington  ;  he  rapidly  croffed  the  '-  orth- 
river  with  twelve  thoufand  men,  and  general  Clinton  perceiving  the  danger  to 
which  his  abfence  muft  expofe  New- York,  relinquilhed  his  attempt  againft  Rhode- 
ifland. 

The  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  who  had  been  fo  much  diftinguiflied  by  the  early 
part  that  he  took  in  the  American  caufe,  long  before  the  court  of  Verfailles  had 
thought  it  prudent  to  avow  their  inclination,  returned  from  his  native  country,  to 
which  he  had  paid  a  tranfient  vifit,  to  join  again  the  ftandard  of  freedom.  His 
early  engagement,  and  great  zeal  and  activity  in  the  fervice  of  the  United  States, 
rendered  him  peculiarly  acceptable  to  general  Wafhington,  and  the  commendations 
of  that  commander  were  productive  of  the  moft  flattering  attentions  from  Congrefs 
to  the  marquis. 

But  the  vifit  of  that  nobleman  to  Philadelphia,  where  the  Congrefs  had.  again 
eftablifhed  their  refidence,  was  principally  to  concert  and  adjuft  the  plan  for  the 
reft  of  the  campaign.  He,  as  veil  as  count  Rochambeau,  held  forth  aflur- 
ances  of  the  moft  powerful  fupport  from  France,  and  it  was  expected  that  monfieur 
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de  Guichen  from  the  Weft-India  iflands  would  fteer  his  courfe  to  America,  that  he 
would  join  the  frefh  (hips  of  monfieur  Ternay  ;  and  that  the  grand  army  under 
general  Wafhington,  being  alfo  reinforced  by  the  troops  of  Rochambeau,  an 
attack  by  fea  and  land  might  be  made  on  the  Britifh  troops  at  New- York,  with 
fuch  a  hiperiority  of  force  as  muft  have  enfured  fuccefs  ;  the  reduction  of  lord 
Cornwallis's  detachment  to  the  ibuthward  muft  naturally  have  enfued  ;  and  the 
marquis  de  la  Fayette  was  to  have  proceeded  with  a  confiderable  army  on  a 
winter  expedition  againft  Canada. 

In  expectation  of  thefe  events,  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  publifhed  a  preparatory 
memorial  addreffed  to  the  French  Canadians,  and  calling  upon  them  by  all  the 
ancient  ties  of  allegiance,  blood,  religion,  and  country,  as  well  as  by  the  natural 
defire  of  recovering  their  freedom,  to  be  ready  to  join  and  afliit  him  ;  and  holding 
out  all  the  feverities  of  war,  and  all  the  terrors  of  military  execution,  to  thole,  if 
any  fuch  there  were,  who,  blindly  perverfe  to  their  own  interefts,  and  forgetful 
of  all  thofe  ties  and  duties,  mould  in  any  manner  oppofe  the  arms  or  impede  the 
generous  defighs  of  their  deliverers;  but  when  Wafhington  had  recruited  his  army 
with  fuch  diligence  as  to  have  fwelled  it  to  twenty-thoui'and  men,  the  whole 
project  was  difconcerted  by  a  circumftance  that  has  been  already  related ;  and  the 
count  de  Guichen,  in  proceeding  with  his  fleet  to  Europe,  expofed  the  Americans 
to  as  fevere  a  difappointment  as  any  they  had  experienced  during  the  courfe  of  the 
war. 

This  conduct  of  monfieur  de  Guichen,  however  fatal  to  the  fplendid  profpects  of 
the  allies  of  France,  was  fufficiently  jufcified  by  the  bad  ftate  of  his  fhips  when  he 
arrived  at  Cadiz  ;  and  his  departure  from  the  Weft-Indies  preferved  him  from  the 
clamities  in  which  thofe  iflands  were  foon  after  involved.  A  hurricane,  the 
fury  of  which  exceeded  any  thing  that  ever  was  known  or  can  be  conceived, 
fwept  throughout  that  quarter  of  the  world,  the  feas  and  land,  with  wild  and 
undilli  iguifhed  rage.  At  Martinico  the  beautiful  town  of  St.  Pierre,  built  on 
the  fhore,  was  entirely  overwhelmed  and  wafhed  away  ;  the  town  of  Baffeterre  in 
Guadaloupe  fhared  the  fame  fate  ;  fixty  fail  of  tranfports  from  France,  that  had 
arrived  that  morning  at  Martinico,  with  ftores,  and  two  thoufand  five-hundred 
troops  on  board,  were  driven  out  to  fea,  and  altnofl  all  fwallowed  up  by  that 
ungovernable  element.  The  Experiment  of  fifty  guns,  with  the  Juno  of  forty, 
and  feveral  other  French  frigates,  were  entirely  loft.  Grenada  and  St.  Vincents 
equally  prefented  a  fcene  of  defolation  ;  and  in  the  latter  not  a  fingle  houfe  was 
capable  of  withftanding  the  fury  of  the  tempeft.  The  Britifh  fettlements  and 
marine  fuffered  alfo  proportionably  ;  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  St.  Lucia,  were 
the  principal  victims  of  its  rage ;  admiral  Rodney,  with  eleven  fhips  of  the  line, 
had  fortunately  proceeded  to  the  coaft  of  America;  but  the  Andromeda  and 
Laurel,  Britifh  frigates,  were  both  wrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Martinico.  The 
humanity  of  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  governor-general  of  the  French  Weft-India 
iflands,  on  this  occafion  fhone  forth  with  diftinguifhed  luftre ;  thirty-one  Englifh 
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failors,  the  fcanty  remnant  that  was  faved  from  the  crews  of  the  Andromeda  and 
Laurel,  were  fent  by  that  commander  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Britifli  com- 
modore at  St.  Lucia.  The  marquis  declared  in  the  letter  that  accompanied  them, 
that  he  could  not  confider  in  the  light  of  enemies,  men  who  had  lb  hardly  ef- 
eaped  in  a  contention  with  the  force  of  the  elements  ;  he  only  lamented  that  their 
number  was  fo  fmall,  and  that  none  of  the  officers  had  been  faved. 

By  the  expedition  of  admiral  Rodney  to  America,  he  had  eluded  the  deftruc- 
tive  rage  of  that  tempeft  which  defolated  the  Weft-India  iflands  ;  but  his  continu- 
ance on  the  American  coaft  was  of  fliort  duration  ;  and  informed  that  the  count 
de  Guichen  had  proceeded  for  Europe,  he  himfelf  foon  after  returned  to  Bar- 
badoes.  In  the  mean  time  the  hoftile  armies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New-York 
continued  vigilantly  to  obferve  each  other's  motions.  But  while  the  Britifli  com- 
mander appeared  funk  in  fupinenefs,  he  meditated  a  deep  and  dark  fcheme,  which 
could  it  have  taken  effect,  in  its  full  extent,  would  probably  have  brought  rhe  war 
to  a  final  conclufion,  and  for  ever  extinguifiied  the  independence  of  America. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  war  we  have  already  noticed  the  early  attack  on  Quebec,, 
in  which  the  courage  and  conduct  of  general  Arnold  had  been  difplayed  to  the 
higheft  advantage  ;  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  there,  he  continued  to  main- 
tain by  a  feries  of  bold  and  enterprifing  exertions  :  and  the  final  capture  of  the 
Britifli  army  under  general  Burgoyne,  was  in  a  great  meafure  attributed  to  his 
counfels  and  gallant  example.  As  a  reward,  congrefs  had  bellowed  on  him  the 
government  of  Philadelphia ;  but  the  affections  of  his  countrymen  accompanied 
him  not  in  that  peaceful  occupation  ;  his  profufion  had  plunged  him  into  diltreffes 
from  which  he  endevoured  to  extricate  himfelf  by  the  oppreffion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Philadelphia ;  their  complaints  expofed  him  to  the  judgment  of  a  court-martial ;-. 
that  court  declared  his  conduct  highly  reprehenfible,  and  ordered  that  he  fliould 
be  reprimanded  by  general  Waffiington.  This  cenfure  firft  alienated  his  mind 
from  the  United  States  ;  and  though  foon  after  he  was  taken  into  actual  fervice, 
and  appointed  to  a  principal  command  under  general  Waffiington,  his  pecuniary 
embarraffments,  or  refentments,  triumphed  over  his  fidelity,  and  he  entered  into  a 
clofe  correfpondence  with  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

The  American  commander  had  Rationed  his  army  for  the  winter  on  both  fides- 
of  the  North-River  ;  and  the  important  poft  of  Weft-Point,  with  its  neighbour- 
ing dependencies,  and  a  confiderable  divifion  of  the  army,  were  entrufted  to> 
general  Arnold.  That  officer  had  agreed  to  make  fuch  a  divifion  of  the  wing 
under  his  command,  a3  would  enable  general  Clinton  completely  to  furprife  them;, 
and  the  Englifh  troops  once  admitted  within  the  lines,  might  have  availed  them- 
lelves  of  the  rout  and  confufion,  to  the  total  deftruftion  of  the  whole  army. 
The  lofs  of  their  only  difciplined  force,  with  moft,  if  not  all,  of  their  experienced 
officers'^  muft  have  blafted  for  ever  the  infant  greatnefs  of  the  United  States. 

From  this  melancholy  cataftrophe  they  were  preferved  by  the  fidelity  of  three- 
young  men,  educated  in  the  humbleft  walks  of  life,  and  who  nobly  difdained  to 
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berray  their  trull,  though  tempted  by  the  moft  fafcinating  offers.  To  "adjuft  the 
plan  of  attack  with  general  Arnold,  major  Andre,  adjutant-general  to  the  Britifh 
army,  had  accepted  the  perilous  commiffion  of  entering  the  American  lines. 
When  there,  he  had  been  perfuaded  by  the  caution  of  Arnold  to  lay  afide  his 
regimentals,  affume  a  private  drefs,  and  return  with  a  pafTport  under  the  feigned 
name  of  Anderfon  ;  under  that  name  he  had  already  eluded  the  different  guards 
and  polls  of  the  camps,  when,  at  a  fmall  diltance  from  the  Britifh  lines,  he  was 
flopped  by  three  young  volunteers  ;  thefe,  notwithstanding  his  paffport,  infilled 
on  examining  him  more  flrictly  ;  and  the  major,  whofe  ingenuous  difpofition  but 
ill  fitted  him  for  deception,  increafed  their  fufpicions  by  endeavouring  to  purchafe 
his  freedom  with  his  purfe  and  watch  ;  to  thefe  he  added  offers  of  permanent 
provifion  and  future  promotion,  on  condition  of  their  accompanying  him  to  New- 
York  ;  but  the  Americans  were  proof  to  the  allurements  of  affluence  and  ambi- 
tion, and  they  infilled  on  conducing  him  to  their  commanding  officer- 
Some  delay  in  his  examination  allowed  general  Arnold  to  be  apprifed  of  his 
misfortune  before  his  own  connection  with  the  prifoner  was  difcovered.  He  im- 
mediately abandoned  his  quarters,  and  efcaped  to  the  protection  of  the  Britifh 
lines ;  but  the  unhappy  major  Andre  fell  the  victim  of  the  fatal  project.  Fourteen 
general  officers  were  appointed  by  the  American  commander  to  determine  on  his 
cafe,  and  thepunifhment  that  ought  to  be  inflicted  ;  among  thefe  was  the  marquis 
de  la  Fayette  ;  and  the  board,  with  the  regret  that  was  excited  by  the  frank  and 
noble  demeanour  of  the  prifoner,  pronounced  that  he  ought  to  be  corffidered  as 
a  fpy  from  the  enemy,  and  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nations  ought  to  fuffer  death. 
The  repeated  applications  of  general  Clinton,  to  avert  the  ftroke  of  juflice,  were 
in  vain  ;  but  the  lad  hours  of  the  unfortunate  victim  were  foothed  by  every  mark 
of  refpect  and  even  of  regard  ;  and  the  execution  of  the  fenteace  was  accom- 
panied by  the  tears  of  the  very  judges  who  had  pronounced  -it. 

But  though  the  vigilance  of  general  Wafhington  guarded  againfl  the  danger- 
ous effects  which  were  to  be  apprehended  from  Arnold's  treachery,  he  found  flil'l 
greater  difficulties  to  encounter  in  the  univerfal  diftrefs  that  -reigned  throughout 
the  provinces.  The  troops  under  his  command,  deflitute  of  clothing  of  every 
kind,  could  not  be  reftrained  from  giving  open  vent  to  their  difcontents ;  they 
were  again  foothed  into  obedience  by  the  addrel's  of  their  commander,  and  by  the 
promifes  that  were  held  out  of  liberal  fupport  from  France. 

The  events  of  the  campaign,  though  by  no  means  adverfe,  had  not  anfwered 
the  fanguine  expectations  of  the  court  of  Verfailles,  and  thofe  advantages  which 
the  miniilers  of  France  expected  to  derive  from  the  united  force  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon.  But  that  confederacy  acquired  new  flrength  by  the  prefumption  of 
their  enemy  ;  and  Great-Britain  having,  by  the  capture  of  an  American  packet, 
obtained  poffeffion  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  republics  of 
Holland  and  the  United  States  of  America,  gave  loofe  to  her  indignation,  and  at 
the  clofe  of  the  year  commenced  hollilities  againfl  the  Dutch  ;  a  meafurs  which 
Vol.  III.  SK 
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was  received  at  Paris  with  open  exultation,  and  which  neceflarily  threw  that  repub- 
lic into  the  arms  of  France. 

During  the  operations  of  the  contending  fleets  and  armies,  fome  changes  had 
taken  place  among  the  minifters  of  France.  Monfieur  Bertin  had  refigned  the 
office  of  fecretary  of  ftate.  The  prince  de  Montbarey  had  retired  from  the  poft 
of  fecretary  at  war,  and  was  fucceeded  by  the  marquis  de  Segur  j  but  the  moft 
important  removal  was  that  of  monficur  Sartine,  who  had  for  five  years  prefided 
over  the  marine-department ;  and  whofe  unwearied  application  and  ability  had 
raifed  the  naval  power  of  France  to  a  height  that  aftonifhed  Europe;  but  his  col- 
leagues in  the  cabinet  loudly  accufedhim  of  a  profufion,  which  would  have  diverted 
into  one  channel  the  whole  refources  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  extent  of  his  projects, 
and  the  expence  of  the  armaments  he  fuggefted,  were  by  no  means  confiftent 
with  the  fevere  ceconomy  that  characlerifed  the  comptroller-general  of  the  finan- 
ces ;  and  his  retreat  opened  a  road  to  the  ambition  of  the  marquis  de  Caftries,- 
who  was  appointed  in  his  place  to  the  department  of  marine. 

"Whatever  alteration  Lewis  might  make  in  his  minifters,  his  cwn  difpofition 
remained  the  fame,  and  his  mind  was  inceffcmtly  employed  in  augmenting  the 
happinefs  of  his  fubjefts.  He  fixed  on  the  anniverfary  of  his  birth-day  to  render 
it  memorable  by  a  new  inflance  of  humanity ;  and  he  aboliflied  for  ever  the 
inhuman  practice  of  putting  the  queftion,  as  it  was  called,  by  torture  ;  a  cuftom 
which  had  been  fo  eftablifhed  by  the  practice  and  concurrence  of  ages,  that  it  feemed 
to  be  an  indivisible  part  of  the  conftitution  of  the  courts  of  juftice  of  France. . 
At  the  fame  time,  to  defray  the  expences  of  war,  he  continued  to  diminifh 
his  own  expenditure  ;  and  facrificing  his  magnificence  to  the  eafe  of  his  fubjefts, 
difmified  at  once  no  lefs  than  four  hundred  and  fix  officers  belonging  to  his 
court. 

A.  D.  178 1.]  It  was  indeed  alone  by  the  mofl:  rigid  economy  that  France 
was  able  to  fupply  the  demands  for  the  diftant  and  various  warfare  in  which 
fhe  had  engaged.  The  councils  of  Spain  were  ftill  marked  by  that  imbecility 
which  for  near  a  century  had  characterifed  them  ;  and  Holland  fyftematically 
flow  in  her  deliberations,  long  difufed  to  war,  and  furprized  into  hoflilities, 
at  firfl  required,  rather  than  imparted  fupport  to  her  allies ;  in  Europe,  in 
America,  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  Eaft,  the  burthen  was  to-be  borne  by  France; 
and  though  fhe  could  not  but  feverely  feel  the  inceflant  weight,  yet  her  pre- 
parations ftill  kept  pace  with  the  extent  of  the  fervice. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  the  baron  de  Rullecourt,  with  a  fmall' 
band  of  adventurers,  had  meditated  an  attack  on  the  ifland  of  Jerfey  ;  he  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  a  favourable  wind,  and  in  the  night  traverfed  the  fea 
which  feparates  that  ifland  from  France  ;  he  landed  his  men  at  dawn  of  day,  and 
his  firft  iuccefs  feemed  to  fanction  the  temerity  of  the  enterprize.  The  lieutenant- 
governor,  with  the  principal  inhabitants,  were  furprized,  and  in  the  moment  of 
aitonifhment  figned  a  capitulation  ;  but  the  major  part  of  the  garrifon  refufed  to 
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accede  to  the  conditions ;  their  numbers  were  fwelled:  by  the  natives,  who  had 
recovered  from  their  firfl  panic  ;  and  the  detachment  of  the  baron  de  Rullecourt 
was  encompaffed  and  affailed  on  every  fide.  The  baron  himfelf  fell,  gallantly 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  adherents,  the  greater  part  of  the  French, 
were  either  cut  to  pieces  or  taken  prifoners,  and  a  few  only  with  better  fortune 
regained  their  veffels,  and  efcaped  to  the  coafl  of  Normandy,  with  the  melancholy 
intelligence  of  the  fate  of  their  companions. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  June  the  fleet  of  France,  confifling  of  eighteen  mips 
of  the  line,  under  the  command  of  the  count  de  Guichen,  quitted  Bred,  and 
joined  the  iieet  of  Spain  at  Cadiz.  The  united  fquadrons,  which  preferred  the 
formidable  fpeftacle  of  fifty  (hips  of  the  line,  fleered  fouth-eafl,  and  detached 
two  fhips  of  the  line  with  feveral  frigates,  to  efcort  the  duke  de  Crillon  and  a; 
confierable  body  of  land  forces  to  Minorca  :  the  invafion  of  which  iiland  had 
been  determined  on  by  the  courts  of  Verfailles  and  Madrid.  After  performing  this 
fervice,  the  combined  naval  ftrength  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  directed  their  courfe 
towards  the  Englifh  coafts  ;  admiral  Darby,  with  the  Britifh  fleet  of  twenty-three 
fhips  of  the  line,  haflily  retired  before  them  into  the  friendly  harbour  of  Torbay  ; 
but  the  elements  warred  in  favour  of  the  Englifh  ;  a  violent  temped  difperfed  the 
united  fleets,  and  compelled  each  of  them  to  feek  fhelter  from  its  fury  in  their." 
own  ports. 

The  French  availed  themfelves  of  their  fuperiority  at  fea,  to  reinforce  the  duke"' 
de  Crillon  in  his  attack  on  Minorca*  with  feveral  veteran  regiments,  under  the 
command  of  the  baron  deFalkenheyn  ;  but  it  was  in  the  Weft-Indies  and  America, 
that  their  principal  efforts  were  directed.     Towards  the  end  of  March  monfieur 
de  Graffe,  with  twenty  fhips   of  the  line,  one  of  fifty-four  guns,    and  feveral: 
frigates,  with  fix'thoufand  land  forces,  failed  from  Brefl  for  Martinico.     Off  Fort- 
Royal  he  difcerned  the  Baitifh  fleet   of  feventeen  fail  of  the  line  commanded  by 
admiral  Hood.     The  convoy  with  which  , monfieur  de  Graffe  was  encumbered, 
compelled  him  at  firfl  to  prepare  for  aclion  with  caution ;  but  four  fhips  of  the 
line  having  eluded  the  endeavours  of  the  British  admiral,  and  joined  the  French 
from  Fort- Royal,  he  now  determined  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  decided  fuperiority,. 
and  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement.     In  the  mean  time  the  Englifh  had  been 
reinforced  alfo  by  a  fhip  of  feventy-four  guns,  and  their  commander  difplayed 
admirable  fkill  in  his  manoeuvres  ■,  yet  the  advantages  of  the  French  were  numerous 
and  evident,  and  a  conflict  of  three  hours  was  only  terminated  by  night.     On  the 
return  of  day  monfieur  de  Graffe  would  have  renewed  the  engagement ;  but  the 
Englifh,  who  had  fuffered  feverely,  bore  away  to  Antigua  ;.  they  were  purfued  by. 
the  French,  who,  incapable  of  forcing  them,  under  the  batteries  of  that  iiland, 
directed  their  operations  to  the  reduction  of  the  Britifh  fettlements. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war  France  had  been  feverely  mortified  by  the  lofs  of, 
St.  Lucia,  and  fhe  now  afpired  to  the  recovery  of  that  ifland  ;  great  part  of  the 
Englifh  garrifon  had  heen  drafted  away  for  the  capture  of  St.  Euflatius,  %  wealthy. 
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fettlement  belonging  to  the  Dutch  ;  and  while  the  captors  revelled  in  their  fpoils, 
the  marquis  de  Bouille,  whofe  enterprifing  genius  had  already  been  repeatedly 
difplayed,  with  the  vifcount  Damas,  and  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  landed 
on  St.  Lucia.  They  immediately  occupied  the  town  of  Gros-Iflet,  and  fummoned 
brigadier-general  St.  Leger,  the  commanding  officer,  to  furrender  ;  but  the  mar- 
quis was  loon  convinced  that  the  ftrength  of  the  Englifh  far  exceeded  what  the 
natives,  impatient  to  return  under  the  government  of  France,  had  defcribed  ;  a 
greater  object,  and  lefs  difficult  of  accefs,  was  in  view  ;  and  the  French  com- 
mander, having  difguifed  his  intentions  from  the  enemy,  by  every  preparation  for 
a  vigorous  affault,  fuddenly  reimbarked  his  troops  in  the  night,  and  fleered  his 
courfe  towards  Tobago. 

Againft  that  ifland  he  had  previoufly  detached  a  fmall  French  fquadron,  with  a 
confiderable  body  of  troops,  under  the  conduct  of  monfieur  de  Blanchelande,  late 
governor  of  St.  Vincent's.  The  feeble  garrifon  of  Tobago,  fcarce  amounting  to 
five-hundred  men  gradually  retired  before  the  invaders  to  Concordia,  a  high 
ground,  naturally  flrong,  and  which  commands  a  view  of  both  fides  of  the  ifland. 
They  were  there  invefted  by  monfieur  de  Blanchelande  ;  and  the  marquis  de 
Bouille,  foon  after  arriving  with  the  fleet  of  France,  affumed  the  fupreme  com- 
mand. 

Though  that  nobleman  was  poffetfed  of  fuch  a  fuperiority  in  the  number  of  his 
troops,  yet  the  refiftance  of  the  garrifon  of  Tobago  was  long  and  obftinate  ; 
during  fix  days  in  the  port  of  Concordia  they  maintained  an  undaunted  counten- 
ance ;  and  when  the  French  had  occupied  the  adjacent  hills,  which  in  fome 
meafure  commanded  the  poll,  the  Englifh  on  a  fudden  quitted  it,  and  retreated 
to  another  (tation  almoft  equally  ftrong,  and  at  a  confiderable  diftance. 

But  thefe  efforts,  though  they  protrafted,  could  not  avert  the  final  fubmiflion 
of  the  ifjand  ,  the  ardour  of  the  marquis  de  Bouille  was  increafcd  by  the  difficul- 
ties that  fncceffively  arofe  ;  under  a  burning  fun,  he  in  perfon  con.du6f.ed  his 
troops  through  the  raolt  intricate  paffages  of  the  ifland  ;  to  unite  terror  to  force, 
he  reduced  to  afhes  two  of  the  neighbouring  and  moil  capital  plantations  ;  a  fqua- 
dron, that  had  been  difpatched  by  admiral  Rodney  to  the  relief  of  Tobago,  had 
been  chaced,  and  with  difficulty  efcaped  the  purfuit  of  the  French  fleet,  and  the 
inhabitants,  hopelefs  of  fuccour,  at  length  confented  to  furrender-*  The  marquis, 
inftead  of  bein^-  irritated  by  the  obftacles  their  perfeverence  had  prefented,  difplayed 
an  example  of  generofity  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  other  fuccffsful  commander?, 
and  grained  to  the  vanquifhed  the  fame  favourable  conditions  as  had  been  granced 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Dominica. 

Tobago  had  fcarce  fubmitted  to  the  dominion  of  France,  before  the  Britifh  fleet, 
under  admiral  Rodney,  appeared  in  fight.  Monfieur  de  Graffe  immediately  got 
under  fail,  an  I  offered  his  rival  battle  ,  the  Englifh,  informed  of  the  total  lofs  of 
the  ifland,  the  relief  of  which  was  mod:  probably  their  fole  objeft,  thought  proper 
to  decline  the  encounter  ;  and  the  French  .admiral,  inftead  of  confirming  his  hours 
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in  afruitlefs  purfuit,  re- convoyed  the  marquis  deBouille  to  Martinico,  touched  at 
the  Havannah  to  receive  a  confiderable  fupply  of  money,  and  with  twenty-eight 
fail  of  the  line  and  feveral  frigates  directed  his  courfe  towards  America,  and 
anchored  in  the  Chefapeak  the  laft  day  of  Auguft. 

From  the  defertion  of  General  Arnold,  the  principal  army  of  the  Americans 
under  general  Wafhington  had  remained  in  a  (late  of  inaction  within  their  lines 
near  New-York,  and.  were  content  with  vigilantly  obferving  the  Britifh  comman- 
der at  that  place,  who  feemed  fatisfied  with  maintaining  his  ground,  without 
attempting  to  extend  his  limits  The  French  under  count  Rochambeau,  incapable 
of  undertaking  any  important  enterprife  alone,  had  diligently  employed  themfelves 
in  ftrengthening  the  fortifications  of  Rhode-Ifland.  But  the  war  that  languifhed 
in  this  quarter,  was  revived  with  increafe  of  fury  in  the  fouthern  provinces.  In 
South  and  North-Carolina,  and  Virginia,  a  variety  of  obftinate  and  indecifive 
engagements  had  taken  place  between  the  generals  Gates,  Greene,  and  Sumpter, 
in  the  fervice  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  lords  Cornwallis  and  Rawdon,  who 
commanded  the  Britifh  forces.  At  Cam  ien  general  Gates  had  fuffered  a  fevere 
defeat  from  an  inferior  army  under  lord  Cornwallis ;  and  though  that  nobleman 
had  afterwards  in  his  turn  reafon  to  lament  the  viciflitudes  of  wa>,  and  was  morti- 
fied by  the  total  deftruction  of  feveral  detachments,  yet  a  fecond  victory  that  he 
obtained  at  Guildford,  in  North -Carolina,  over  general  Greene,  had  confirmed 
his  reputation,  and  extended  the  terror  of  his  arms  throughout  the  adjacent 
country. 

The  minifters  of  Great  Britain  had  early  entertained  an  opinion  that  feems  to 
have  accompanied  them  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war  ^  and  the  idea 
that  the  greateft  part  of  the  Americans  were  ftill  inclined  to  fubmit  to  the  ancient 
form  of  government,  was  induftrioufly  inculcated  in  England,  where  it  was 
neceffary  to  deceive  the  people  into  the  pecuniary  grants  requifite  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  hoflilities  ,  but  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion  was  fufficiently  expofed  by 
the  victories  of  lord  Cornwallis  ;  even  after  the  fplendid  action  of  Guildford,  the, 
friends  that  joined  the  Britifh  ftandard  were  few,  and  inconfiderable  in  point  of 
confequence  ;  and  the  victorious  commander  was  foon  obliged  to  abandon  the 
fcene  of  his  triumph,  and  confult  his  fafety  by  a  precipitate  retreat  into  the 
province  of  Virginia. 

The  Englifh  had  fome  time  before  detached  their  new  convert  Arnold,  to  in- 
vade that  country,  which,  interacted  with  wide  and  navigable  rivers,  afforded  a 
proper  theatre  for  their  naval  exemons,  and  which  had  largely  contributed  from 
its  flourilhing  plantations  to  furnifh  the  refources  of  Congrefs.  The  ardour  of 
that  officer,  in  the  caufe  he  had  lately  efpoufed,  was  not  inferior  to  that  which  he 
had  formerly  difplayed  in  the  fervice  of  the  United  States.  His  ravages  foon 
dre\y  the  attention  of  general  Wafhington ;  and  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  was 
detached  with  a  fmall  but  felect  corps  to  obferve  his  motions  and  harafs  his  rear. 
The  French  at  Rhode-ifland  alfo  thought  that  a  proper  opportunity  offered  of 
Vol.  IIL  5  L 
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atoning  for  their  former  inactivity ;  and  that  they  might  render  a  mod  effectual 
fervice  to  their  allies,  by  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  Arnold  and  his  party  from 
the  Chefapeak.  To  reconnoitre  that  bay  they  difpatched  a  fhip  of  the  line  and 
fome  frigates  ;  this  fmall  fquadron  fell  in  with  and  captured  the  Romulus,  a 
Britifh  man  of  war  of  forty-four  guns  ;  and  foon  after  count  Rochambeau  having 
embarked  the  land  forces,  with  the  French  fleet  under  monfieur  Ternay,  failed 
from  Rhode-ifland. 

A  dreadful  tempeft  had  driven  the  Englifh  fleet  from  its  ftation  before  that 
ifland  ;  but  monfieur  Ternay  had  fcarce  made  Cape-Henry,  before  he  was  dif- 
agreeably  furprifed  by  the  appearance  of  the  Britifh  fquadron  under  admiral 
Greaves  ;  an  action  immediately  enfued,  which  though  indecifive,  and  attended 
with  no  particular  lofs  on  either  fide,  yet  fo  far  difabled  the  French  fhips,  as  to 
render  it  prudent  to  return  to  Rhode-lfland,  and  difconcerted  the  fanguine  hopes 
they  had  formed  of  affording  their  allies  the  moft  eflential  afliftance. 

In  the  interval  general  Clinton  had  ftrongly  reinforced  the  detachment  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  nominated  to  the  chief  command  of  it  general  Phillips,  an  officer  of 
approved  abilities.  The  inferiority  of  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  allowed  him. 
only  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  while  he  remained  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  James-River,  he  witneffed  with  indignation  thofe  devaftations  which  he 
was  too  weak  to  reftrain. 

It  was  at  this  critical  juncture,  when  general  Phillips  had  juft  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  fatigues  he  had  endured  in  a  toilfome  and  de- 
fultory  war,  that  lord  Cornwallis,  unable  any  longer  to  fubfift  in  the  exhaufted 
province  of  Carolina,  directed  his  attention  to  Virginia  :  with  his  way-worn  army 
he  traverfed  a  hoftile  country  of  above  three  hundred  miles,  and  arrived  at 
Peterfburg  a  few  days  after  general  Phillips  had  breathed  his  laft.  He  immediately 
affumed  the  chief  command,  was  reinforced  by  about  two  thoufand  infantry  from 
New-York,  and  difplayed  that  active  vigour,  the  prominent  feature  of  his  charc- 
ter.  He  completed  the  devaftation  which  had  been  left  unfiniftied  by  Arnold, 
pufhed  his  fuccefs  as  far  as  Williamfburg,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  on  his  retreat  de- 
feated a  confiderable  corps  which  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  prefTed  forward  to  im-  - 
pede  his  pafiage  of  James-River,  and  eflablifhed  his  place  of  arms  at  York-Town, 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name,  and  which,  as  it  was  navigable 
for  fhips  of  great  fize  and  burthen,  enabled  him  to  receive  any  fuccours  or  fup- 
port  by  fea. 

This  pofl,  which  at  leaft  promifed  fecurity,  lord  Cornwallis  diligently  applied 
himfelf  to.  fortify;  but  the  hour  was  now  rapidly  approaching,  deftined  to  ter- 
minate the  carreer  of  that  commander,  and  by  a  decifive  blow  finally  to  eflablifh 
the  independence  of  America.  By  a  feries  of  the  moft  artful  addrefs,  general 
Wafhington  had  deceived  his  antagonift  Clinton ;  count  de  Rochembeau  had 
pafled  over  from.  Rhode-lfland ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  American  army3 
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menaced  New-York  with  an  immediate  attack  ;  that  port,  with  its  dependencies, 
was  kept  in  a  continual  ftate  of  alarm  for  above  fix  weeks  ;  when  the  combined 
army  of  French  and  Americans  rapidly  traverfed  the  Jerfeys,  crofled  the  Dela- 
ware, paffed  through  Philadelphia,  and  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  river  Elk,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Chefapeak. 

On  the  fame  day  monfieur  de  Grafle,  with  his  fleet  from  the  Weft-Indies, 
arrived  alfo  in  the  bay,  where,  after  blocking  up  York-River,  he  inftantly  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  fecure  the  river  James,  which  he  occupied  with  his  armed  veflels 
and  his  cruifers  to  a  confiderable  diftance  ;  by  this  manoeuvre  he  not  only  pre- 
cluded lord  Cornwallis  from  any  retreat  to  the  Carolinas,  but  alfo  was  enabled 
to  convey  in  fecurity  the  marquis  de  Saint  Simon,  with  three  thoufand  three  hun- 
dred land  forces  from  the  Weft -Indies,  eighteen  leagues  up  that  river,  where  he 
formed  a  junction  with  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  who  had.  already  been  reinforced, 
by  general  Wayne,  and  the  fuccours  from  Pennfylvania. 

The  fleet  of  monfieur  de  Grafle  confided  of  twenty  four  flaps  of  the  line ; ; 
and  the  approach  of  the  Britifli  fquadron  of  nineteen  ihips  of  the  line  under  the 
admirals  Greaves  and  Hood,  might  rather  have  furnifhed  matter  of  exultation  than 
dread  ;  but  the  operations  of  monfieur  de  Grafle  chiefly  tended  to  the  reduction  i 
of  lord  Cornwallis's  army  at  York- Town  ;  he  expefted  every  hour  to  be  joined 
by  the  fquadron  from  Rhode-Ifland,  commanded  fince  the  death  of  monfieur  Ter- 
nay,  by  monfier  de  Barras,  whom  he  knew  had  already. failed  with  feveral  tranf- 
ports,  and  a  train  of  artillery  for  the  fiegeof  York-Town,  and  fifteen  hundred  of 
his  feamen  were  ftill  employed  in  tranfporting  the  French  troops  up.  James  River. 
Under  thefe  circumftances  he  confidered  it  as  unadvifable  to  hazard  much  ;  and 
though  he  ftood  out  to  fea,  and  engaged  the  Englifli  fleet,  he  was  fatisfied  with 
maintaining  the  honour  of  the  flag  of  France  ;  and  without  attempting  to  improve 
his  advantage,  he  retired  to  his  former  ftation  in  Chefapeak  bay,  where  he  was 
foon  after  ftrengthened  by  the  arrival  of  monfieur  de  Barras. 

The  united  forces  of  France  and  America  now  diligently  proceeded  clofely  to  < 
ihveft  lord  Cornwallis,  who  withfeven  thoufand  felecl:  troops  ftill  occupied  York- 
Town.  The  count  de  Rochambeau,  and  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  with  an  equal 
number  of  French,  extended  from  the  river  above  the  town  to  a  morafs  in  the 
centre,  where  they  met  the  Americans  under  Washington,    who  occupied  the  : 
oppofite  fide  from  the  river  to  that  fpot.  Monfieur  de  Grafle  was  entirely  mafter 
of  Chefapeak-bay  ;  and  the  duke  of  Lauzun  with  his  legion,!  and  a  body  of  Vir* 
ginia  militia  under  general   Wieden,  already  prefled  the  poftat  Gloucefter-Point, 
which  was  defended  by  colonel  Tarleton  .  with .:  about  fix  hundred  infantry  and! 
cavalfy. 

Thus  having  furrounded  their  prey  on  every  quarter,  the  different  commanders  . 
began  to  urge  their  attacks  with  a  vivacity  that  precluded  every  hope  of  relief;; 
the  works  of  the  Englifli  were   penetrated  by  an  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordU 
nance  5  their  defences  were  in  many  places  ruined  j  and.  moft  of  their  guns  were 
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filenced  j  two  redoubts,  (till  incommoded  the  progress  of  the  allied  army,  but  the 
trenches  had  fcarce  been  opened  a  week  before  it  was  determined  to  attack  thefe 
as  foon  as  the  approach  of  the  evening  ihould  conceal  the  motions  of  the  aflail- 
ants-  To  balance  the  honour  as  well  as  the  duty  between  both  nations,  the  attack 
of  one  was  committed  to  the  French,  and  of  the  other  to  the  Americans.  The 
former  advanced  with  that  impetuofity  which  ever  has  been  their  characteriftic  ; 
and  though  the  refiftance  of  the  Englilh  was  firm  and  gallant,  they  were  at  length 
driven  from  their  poft,  and  the  ftandard  of  France  was  difplayed  from  the  re- 
doubt ;  the  Americans  on  their  fide  had  been  equally  fuccefsful,  and  the  fate  of 
lord  Cornwallis  appeared  unavoidable  ;  fome  damage  occafioned  by  two  fallies. 
that  he  had  made  was  quickly  repaired  ;  and  his  attempt  to  efcape  to  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  river  was  fruftrated  by  the  tempeftuous  weather  and  the  vigilance  of 
the  French  fliips  of  war. 

The  ardour  of  count  Rochambeau  and  general  Wafhington  was  ftimulated  by 
the  rumour  of  relief  from  general  Clinton  ;  and  ten  days  after  the  trenches  were 
firft  opened,  every  preparation  was  made  for  a  final  afiault  ;  but  this  fcene  of 
carnage  was  averted  by  the  prudence  of  the  Britifh  commander,  who,  fenfible  of 
his  hopelefs  fituation,  refolved  not  to  facrince  wantonly  the  lives  of  the  gallant 
men  entrufted  to  his  care  :  he  accordingly  opened  a  negociation,  by  which  the 
troops  under  his  command  fubmitted  to  become  prifoners  of  war  ;  the  Guadaloupe. 
frigate  of  twenty,  four  guns,  with  feveral  tranfports,  and  fifteen  hunared  feamen, 
in  the  divifion  of  the  fpoils  were  afiigned  to  monfieur  de  Graffe,  in  return  for 
the  French  naval  power  and  affiftance  ;  but  the  land  forces,  amounting  to 
between  five  and  fix  thoufand  men,  became  the  captives  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Such  war,  the  important  and  decifive  atchievement  of  France  and  America, 
which,  may  be  confidered  as  ultimately  fealing  the  independence  of  the  latter. 
The  conduct  of  the  French  officers  in  the  mom.  nt  of  victory  had  been  as  conipi- 
cuous  for  humanity,  as  their  valour  had  been  dillinguifhed  in  the  hour  of  danger  ; 
ftieh  was  the  teftimony  of  the  v.anquifhed  commander,  who,  in  his  official  dif- 
patches  to  the  minifters  of  Great- Britain,  declared  "  their  delicate  fenfibility  of 
•  **  our  fituation,  their  generous  and  preffing  offers  of  money,  both  public  and 
"'  private  to  any  amount,  has  really  gone  beyond  what.  I  can  pofiibly  defciibe; 
"  and  will  I  hope  make  an  impreffion  on.  the  bread  of  every  Britiih  officer,  when- 
"  ever  the  fortune  of  war  mould  put  any  of  them  into  our  power." 

It  was  not  alone  the  elder  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  that  triumphed  on 
the  northern  continent  of  America.  An  armament  had  been  fitted  out  by  Spain 
from  the  Havannah,  and  though  at  firft  it  was  fcattered  by  a  hidden  and  viol  nt 
tempeft,  yet  a  perfevering  people  continued  their  attempts,  penetrated  deep  into 
Weft-Florida,  and  with  an  army  of  eight-thoufand  men,  inverted  Penfacola,  the 
capital  of  that  province  ,  general  Campbell,  the  governor,  made  a  gallant  defence  ; 
but  the  weaknefs  of  his-  garrifon.  compelled  him  at  length  to  i'nrrender.     The 
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Spaniards,  brave  themfelves,  refpefted  the  valour  of 'their  enemy ;  the  tnofi;  fa-; 
vourable  terms  of   capitulation  were  granted,   and  the  ftandard  of   Spain  was 
erefted  on  the  walls  of  Penfacola. 

But  Gibraltar,  the  favourite  objeft  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  ftill  continued 
to  deride  her  attempts,  and  fruftrate  her  inceflant  enterprifes.  A  fcheme  to  de- 
ftroy  the  Panther  and  Experiment,  two  Britifh  fhips  of  war,  by  means  of  fire 
fhips,  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  vigilance  and  intrepidity  of  the  Englifh  cap- 
tains ;  and  Spain,  throughout  the  whole  fiege,  had  reafon  to  regret  her  treafures 
laviflily  expended,  and  her  troops  fruitlefsly  employed. 

Holland,  unprepared  abroad  and  difunited  at  home,  was  an  ally  that  claimed 
the  more  immediate  attention  and  fupport  of  the  court  of  Verfailles  ;  in  the  Weft- 
Indies  the  Britifh  commanders  had  eagerly  invaded  the  iiland  of  St.  Euftatius  j 
that  fettlement  during  the  war  had  become  the  general  magazine  of  all  nations  ; 
and  the  valuable  commodities  which  it  contained,  became  a  prey  to  the  rapacity 
of  the  victors.  Yet  the  conquerors  reaped  not  that  advantage  which  they  ex- 
pected from  their  indifcriminate  confifcation  ;  feveral  of  the  veflels  richly  laden 
with  fpoil  were  intercepted  on  their  voyage  to  Europe,  and  even  in  fight  of  the  . 
Britilh  coaft,  by  monfieur  de  la  Motte  Piquet,  who  was  cruizing  off  the  Lizard 
with  fix  fhips  of  the  line  and  five  frigates.  And  before  the  clofe  of  the  year  the. 
iiland  itfelf  was  recovered  by  the  activity  of  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  who  fudden- 
ly  landed  with  a  feleft  body  of  troops  from  Martinico,  furprifed  colonel  Cock- 
burn  the  Englifh  commandant,  and  reftored  St.  Euftatius  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Dutch,  the  very  day  before  count  de  Grafie  caft  anchor  at  Fort-Royal  from  his 
decifive  triumph  on  the  coaft  of  America. 

But  it  was  in  the  Eaft  that  the  republic  of  Holland  was  moft  vulnerable;  and 
her  exclufive  poffeffions  of  the  fpice  iflands,  her  wealthy  and  populous  fettlement 
of  Batavia,  afforded  the  moft  fafcinating  allurements  to  the  avarice  of  her  ene- 
mies. In  the  beginning  of  the  war  France  had  received  with  indignation  the 
intelligence  that  her  fettlements  throughout  Afia  had  been  fwept  away  by  the 
power  of  the  Englilh  ;  flie  therefore  readily  liftened  to  propofals  which  tended 
to  reftore  her  own  colonies  in  the  Eaft,  and  to  fecure  thofe  of  her  ally  ;  fhe  figned 
a  treaty  with  the  republic,  which  was  to  put  her  troops  in  poffeflion  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  a  port  on  the  African  coaft,  the  moft  convenient  for  refrefli- 
ments  on  the  long  voyage  to  India;  and  (he  alfo  engaged  -to  detach  an  arma- 
ment to  aft  in  conjunftion  with  the  Dutch  forces  in  the  Eaft. 

To  fulfil  this  treaty,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  count  de  Graife  failed  from  Breft 
to  the  Weft-Indies,  monfieur  de  Suftrein  with  five  fhips  of  the  line  and  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  land  forces  was  detached  to  the  Eaft,  and  thr  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  On  his  arrival  at  St.  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  he  difcerned 
a  Britilh  fquadron  of  nearly  equal  force  at  anchor  within  the  harbour  •  this  had 
failed  from  England  under  the  conduft  of  commodore  Johnftone,  much  about 
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the  fame  time  as  Suffrein  had  quitted  Breft,  and  •was  defigned  to  furprife  the 
Dutch  fettlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  impetuofity  of  Suffrein,  who- 
was  fehfible  how  deeply  the  interefts  of  his  country  were  concerned  in  the  de-. 
ftruction  of  this  armament,  prevailed  over  his  refpect  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  j 
and  he  hefitated  not  to  enter  a  neutral  harbour  as  an  enemy,  and  to  attack  the 
EngliA.  But  though  in  this  enterprife  he  difplayed  the  mod  daring  fpirit  and 
undaunted  refolution,  yet  all  the  efforts  of  courage  ferved  only  to  expofe  his 
fliips  to  the  deftructive  fire  of  his  adverfary,  who  derived  advantages  from  his 
fituation  that  neither  fkill  nor  courage  could  compenfate.  The  French  commander 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  the  attack,  and  after  touching  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  reinforcing  that  fettlement  with  a  fufficient  number  of  troops 
to  fecure  it  from  infult,  he  fleered  to  the  ifland  of  Mauritius,  to  join  the  count 
(fOrves,  who,  after  the  lofs  of  Pondicherry,  had  affembled  at  that  place  the 
fcattered  remnant  of  the  French  forces. 

But  while  France  rather  hoped  than  expected  to  eftablifh  her  ancient  power 
and  influence  on  the  coait  of  Coromandel,  her  ambitious  views  were  feconded  by 
a  new  and  formidable  enenyto  Great-Britain,  who  fuddenly  burrting  tn rough 
the  unguarded  paffes,  deluded  with  his  myriads  the  devoted  fettlements  of  the 
Englilh.  This  daring  invader  was  Hyder-A!i,  whofe  fuccefsful  ambition  had 
railed  him  from  an  humble  fituation  to  an  extenfive  empire  in  the  Eaft,  and  who 
had  eftablifhed  fuch  a  military  force  as  India  had  never  beheld,  and  was  thought 
incapable  of  producing.  He  had"  more  than  once  difputed  the  honour  of  victory 
with  the  Englilh  Eaft-India  Company  ;  and  though  frequently  defeated,  yet  he 
ftill  appeared  terrible,  and  had  even  menaced  with  his  martial  fquadrons  the 
capital  of  the  victors,  who  were  confounded  by  the  rapid  evolutions  of  a  cavalry 
that  precluded  all  flight,  and  derided  all  purfuit. 

In  the  hour  of  prefumptuous  confidence,  the  Englilh  had  violated  the  dignity 
of  his  throne  by  the  reduction  of  Mahe,  a  French  fettlement  eftabliflied  within 
his  dominionsj  and  under  his  protection.  This  infult  had  awakened  thofe  refent- 
ments  which  had  rather  been  fufpended  than  extinguilhed  by  former  treaties  ;  the 
fnpinenefs  of  the  government  of  Madras  encouraged  his  hopes ;  he  penemued 
through  the  ghauts,  or  narrow  paffes  in  the  mountains,  which  fepera(e  his  territo- 
ries from  thofe  of  the  Englilh,  and  with  a  celerity  that  exceeds  defcription,  ex- 
tended his  bloody  ravages  over  the  face  of  the  Carnatie.  A  confiderable 
detachment,  the  flower  of  the  Englilh  army  on  that  coaft,  was  overwhelmed  after 
a  gallant  refiftance  by  the  irrefiftable  weight  of  his  cavalry.  General  Munro, 
who  commanded  the  principal  army  belonging  to  the  fettlement  of  Madras,  was 
reduced  to  retreat  before  the  torrent  of  his  arms  ;  Madras  even  trembled  lor  her 
fafety  ;  and  the  progrefs  of  the  victor  was  only  checked  by  the  arrival  of  general 
Coote  with  a  large  reinforcement  from  the  province  of  Bengal.  After  an  obfti- 
nate  conflict  Hyder  was  compelled  to  relinquilh  the  field  to  the  fuperior  fkill  of 
that  veteran  commander,  and  the  perfeveiing  valour  of  his  troops  j  but  his  nu- 
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merous  cavalry  were  Mill  fpread,  over  the:  fertile-  fields  of  the  Carnatic,  and  ex- 
tended on  every  fide  the  terror  of  his  name. 

It  was  under  the  preffure  of  this  unexpected  and  formidable  iavafion  that  the 
Engliih  firft  received  the  intelligence  of  a  rupture  with  the  United  States  of  Hol- 
land ;  and  they  difplayed  no  fmall  degree  of  vigour  in  crufhing  the  fettlemenfs  of 
this  new  enemy  before  they  could  co-operate,  or  receive  affiftance  from  Hyder ; 
in  Bengal,  Chinfura  ;  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  Negapatam;  and  Trincomale 
in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  were  furprized  or  reduced  by  the  Engliih  ;  and  Holland 
beheld  with  terror  the  ftorm  that  threatened  her  fettlements  in  Sumatra,  Java, 
and  the  Moluccas. 

But  if  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies  the  Dutch  fcarce  difplayed  the  fhadow  of 
refiftance,  in  Europe  they  difcovered  a  degree  of  refolution  that  aftonimed  their 
friends,  appalled  their  enemies,  and  reftored  that  reputation  for  patient  and  obfti-- 
nate  courage  which  had  emancipated  them  from  the  fetters  of  the  houfe.  of  Au. 
ftria,  and  had  raifed  them  to  conteft  with  Great-Britain  the  dominion  of  the  feas. . 
The  Dogger-bank  was  the  fcene- where  the  Dutch  and  Englifli   encountered  each 
other  with  equal  valour  and  mumal  animofity  ;  their  fquadrons,  which  confifted  of 
the  lame  number  of  mips,  feenied  animated  with  a  rage  that  knew  no  alternative  be- 
tween victory  and  death.  The  difabled  (late  of  their  veflels  compelled  at  length  the 
combatants  to  defift ;  and  though  the  Dutch,  by  retiring  to  their  harbours,  ac- 
knowledged the  victory  to  the  Engliih,.  yet   thefe  were  incapable  of  improving 
their  advantage,  and  were  glad  alfo  to  fhelter  their  fnattered  fhips  in  port. 

But  whatever  fatisfaction  France  might  derive  from  the  fpirit  of  her  ally,  it 
ferved  not  to  counterbalance  that  difcontent  with  which  the  people  in  general 
beheld  the  difmiffal  of  a  minifter  in  whom  they  placed  the  mod  unbounded  confi- 
dence. Monfieur  Necker,  in  the  management  of  the  finances  had  acquired  the 
reputation  of  activity,  induftry,  and  fevere  integrity;  he  had  conceived ".  the 
arduous,  but  popular  project  of  maintaining  a  war  by  loans  without  taxes ;  and 
the  rigid  economy  that  he  had  introduced  into  all  the  departments  of  the  royal 
houfliold,  and  the  various  refources  that  prefented  themfelves  to  his  fertile  genius, 
had  fupported  him  amidft  the  difficulties  that  attended  this  fyftem.  But  his  auiterity 
of  temper,  had  not  rendered  him  equally  acceptable  to  the  fovereign  and  his. 
fubjects  ;  the  repeated,  reforms  he  had  recommended,  were  reprefented  as  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  dignity  of  the  crown ;  he  was  difmiffed  from  his  office  of  comp- 
troller-general, and  monfieur  Joli  de  Fleuri,  counfellor  of  ftate,  was  appointed 
to  that  important  department. 

The  birth  of  the  dauphin  clofed  the  memorable  occurrences  of  the  year,  and 
though  it  could  not  extinguilh  the  regret,  ferved  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
Parifians  ;  the  young  prince  was  baptifed  by  the  cardinal  de  Rohan  ;  the  count  of 
Provence  and  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  reprefented  as  fponfors  the  emperor  of 
Germany  and  the  princefs  of  Piedmont,  andbeftowed  ontheir  royal  nephew. the 
names  of  Lewis,  Jofeph,  Xavier,  and  Francis.. 
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A.  D.  1782.]  The  advantages  which,  at  the  clofe  of  the  lafl:  campaign,  had 
been  obtained  by  the  arms  of  France,  were  at  the  commencement  of  this,  dili- 
gently improved  by  the  minifters  of  Lewis  ;  and  the  greateft  exertions  were  called 
forth  by  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  to  bring  the  war  to  a  fpeedy  and  fuccefsful  con- 
clufton.  The  fiege  of  Minorca,  which  had  been  undertaken  in  the  preceding 
year,  was  terminated  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  by  the  furrender  of  St°. 
Philips ;  the  garrifon  were  made  prifoners  of  war  ;  and  their  commander,  general 
Murray,  acknowledged  in  the  moft  exprefs  terms  the  humane  treatment  they 
experienced  from  the  victorious  leaders,  the  duke  de  Crillon  and  the  baron  de 
Falkenhayen. 

The  capture  of  the  army  under  lord  Cornwallis  had  infured  the  independence 
of  America,  and  the  fubfequent  operations  in  that  quarter  were  confined  to  fome 
faint  ftruggles  made  by  the  Englifh  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  France  was  now 
at  leifure  to  direct  her  attention  to  the  Fall  and  Weft-Tndies ;  and  monfieur  de  Graffe 
from  the  Chefapeak  had  fteered  his  courfe  to  Martinico  ;  his  naval  force  when  col- 
lected, confided  of  thirty  fhips  of  the  line;  but  he  had  already  detached  four  to  con- 
voy from  St.  Domingo  the  homeward  bound  trade  to  Europe.  The  court  of  Ver- 
failles,  to  fupply  this  deficiency,  had  fitted  out  at  Breft  nine  (hips  of  the  line,  under  the 
command  of  the  marquis  de  Vaudreuil ;  thefe  were  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
convoy  of  tranfports,  deftined  for  the  fervice  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  ;  and  they 
were  efcorted  by  the  count  de  Guichen,  who  failed  at  the  fame  time  with  ten  mips 
of  the  line  to  join  the  grand-fleet  of  Spain  off  Cadiz.  Off  Scilly  they  were 
intercepted  by  the  Britifh  fleet  of  thirteen  fhips  of  the  line  under  admiral  Kempenfelt; 
the  admirable  manoeuvres  of  that  officer  were  feconded  by  the  favourable  ftate  of  the 
wind,  and  the  count  de  Guichen  had  the  mortification  to  behold  his  convoy  difperfed, 
and  feveral  of  them  taken  by  an  inferior  force.  He  himfelf  continued  his  courfe  to 
Cadiz,  while  the  marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  having  detached  part  of  his  fquadron  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  the  reft  joined  monfieur  de  Graffe  at  Martinico. 

That  commander  immediately  prepared  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  decided  fuperi- 
ority  over  the  Englifh  fquadron  in  thole  feas.  With  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  who 
had  already  erected  the  ftanda  d  of  France  on  the  ifland  of  Nevis,  he  planned 
the  attack  of  St.  Chriftopher's,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  Weft-India 
i-flands  that  yet  remained  to  Great-Britain.  The  marquis  landed  with  eight  thou- 
fand  men  and  a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  while  the  count  de  Graffe,  occupied 
with  his  fleet  Baffeterre-road,  and  feem  to  preclude  every  hope  of  relief;  general 
Frazer,  the  Englifh  commander,  immediately  retired  to  Brimftone-hill,  a  ftrong 
poft,  which  he  declared  he  would  defend  to  the  laft  extremity.  But  the  operations 
of  the  French  were  foon  interrupted,  by  the  appearance  of  a  Britifh  fquadron  of 
twenty  two  fhips  of  the  line,  conducted  by  admiral  Hood,  an  officer  of  approved 
(kill  and  experience.  The  count  de  Graffe,  whofe  naval  force  confifted  of  twenty- 
nine  large  mips,  hefitated  not  to  quit  his  ftation  to  encounter  his  daring  adverfary. 
The  action  was  partial  and  indecifive  ;  but -in  the.  courie  of  it  admiral  Hood,  by  a 
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fudden  change  of  difp.ofition,  deceived  the  count.de  Graffe,  eluded  his  attack, 
and  preffmg  towards  the  ifland,  gained  the  very  anchorage  in  Baffeterre -road' which 
the  French  fleet  had  quitted. 

Though  the  count  de  Graffe  could  not  but  admire  the  fuperior  dexterity  of  his 
ajverfary,  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  leave  him  in  quiet  poffeffion  of  his 
advantage.  The  next  morning  with  his  whole  force  he  attacked  the  Englifh. 
fquadron  from  van  to  rear;  but  thefe  fuftained  with  a  fteady  fire  the  repeated 
efforts  of  the  French  ;  and  though  the  count  in  the  courfe  of  the  evening  renewed 
the  attempt,  the  damage  that  his  (hips  had  incurred  compelled  him  reluctantly  ta 

defift. 

The  marquis  de  Bouille  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  operations  of  the  hoftile 
fleets,  whofe  fate  was  likely  to  involve  his  own ;  but  inftead  of  defponding  or 
endeavouring  to  retreat,  he  pufhed  his  attacks  with  encreafe  of  ardour.  Brim- 
ftone-Hill  was  clofely  inverted  on  every  fide  ;  and  while  he  confided  the  blockade 
of  that  port  to  the  marquis  of  St.  Simon,  he  himfelf  marched  with  four-thoufand 
troops  to  encountef  a  detachment  that  had  been  landed  from  the  Britifh  (hips. 
Although  the  ftrong  fimation  and  number  of  thefe,  amounting  to  two-thoufahd 
four-hundred  men,  rendered  an  affault  imprudent,  yet  the  marquis  continued 
vigilantly  to  obferve  their  motions ;  till,  hopelefs  of  joining  or  fuccouring  their 
countrymen,  they  re-embarked  ;  in  the  mean  time  every  moment  was  aflidubufly 
employed  in  the  annoyance  of  the  Englifh  entrenched  on  Brimftone-Hill  ;  the 
marquis  de  Bouille  had  again  relumed  the  command  of  the  befiegers  ;  and  the 
Ihceffant  fire  of  his  artillery  had  reduced  the  works  and  buildings  to  a  heap  of 
ruins.  The  Englifh,  under  the  terror  .of  immediate  deftru&ion,  confented  to 
furrender  a  port  that  they  were  incapable  of  defending  any  longer  ;  and  the 
humanity  of  the  marquis  granted  the  fame  favourable  terms  of  capitulation  as  had 
been  agreed  upon  at  the  reduction  of.  Dominica. 

The  Englifh  admiral  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  fate  of  St.  Chriftophers, 
than  he  determined  to  abandon  a  fituation  which  was  no  longer  either  fecure  or 
ufeful ;  and  this  refolution  he  executed  with  a  fecrecy  and  celerity  that  prevented 
all  danger  from  the  fuperior  force  of  count  de  Graffe.  Under  cover  of  the  night 
he  cut  his  cables;  and  failing  from  Baffeterre- Road,  directed  his  courfe  towards 
Barbadoes,  in  hopes  of  joining  a  confiderable  fquadron  that  was  hourly  expected 
from  England  ;  while  the  count  de  Graffe  and  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  after  the 
reduction  of  Montferrat,  returned  to  Martinico. 

In  that  road  had  been  affembled  one  hundre  ,and  fifty  tranfports,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  artillery,  and  a  confiderable  body  of  land  forces. —  Thefe  were  deftined 
for  an  enterprize  which;  had  it  proved  fuccefsful,  muft  have  extinguifhed  in  the 
Weft-Indies  the  power  of  Great  Britain.  The  count  de  Graffe,  whole  fleet  already 
amounted  to  thirty-three  fail  of  the  line  fit' tor  action,  was  to  have  been  joined  by 
a  ftrong  Spanilh  fquadron  from  the  Havannah  ;  and  the  united  force  of  the  houfe 
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pf  Bourbon  was  to  have  been  directed  againft  Jamaica,  the  moft  ffourifhing  fetsle* 
merit  belonging  to  the  Englifh  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  purfuance  of  this  defign,  the  count  quitted  Fort-Royal  bay  about  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  to  proceed  to  the  place  of  his  deftmation  ,  but  he  fcarce  loft  Tight 
of  the  ifland  of  Martinico,  before  he  defcried  the  Britifh  fleet,  commanded  by 
admiral  Rodney,  and  by  late  reinforcements  from  Europe  fwelled  to  thirty-fix 
fail  of  the  line.  He  immediately  hoifted  the  fignal  for  action,  and  fuftained  with 
great  gallantry  the  attack  of  the  enemy;  but  intent  on  the  grand  object  of 
his  court,  he  Availed  himfelf  of  a  favourable  wind,  and  bore  away  towards 
Guadaloupe. 

But  that  pr.ofpemus  fortune  which  hitherto  had  attended  the  enterprises  of 
France,  on  this  occafion  defeated  her.r— 4n  the  late  action  the  Zele,  a  feventy-fourv 
had  fufTe.r.ed  material  damage  ;  and  though  the  count  de  Graffe  had  gained  a  cpn- 
fiderable  ftart  of  admiral  Rodney,  yet  the  ihattered  condition  of  that  lhip  allowed 
her  not  to  keep  up  with  the  r.eft  of  the  flee,t.  The  French  admiral  was  now 
reduced  to  the  painful  alternative  of  hazarding  the  fuccefs  of  his  expedition  by 
a  fecond  action,  or  to  indure  the  difgr,a,ce  of  abandoning  the  Zejte  a  prey  to  the 
p.urfuing  enemy. 

On  this  trying  OGcafion  he  determined  to  preferve  inviolate  the  honour  of  the 
French  flag;'  and  though  his  judgment  has  been  arraigned,  fince,  in  relir.quifhing 
the  Zele,  and  haftening,  to  join  the  Spanifh  fquadron,  he  might  have  feverely 
reyenged  the  lofs  of  that  (hip  by  the  probable  reduction  of  Jamaica,  yet  the  more 
honourable  refoiutjon  was  in  fome  meafure  fanctioned  by  the  ftate  of  the  fleet 
under  his  command,  and  the  probability  that  this  engagement,  like  all  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  might  prove  indecifive, 

In  this  hope  he  bore  down  to  fuccour  the  Zele,  and  compelled  the  moft  forward; 
of  the  Englilh  mips  to  retire  at  the  moment  that  they  were  ready  to  attack  her  y 
the  approach  of  night  precluded  all  immediate  action;  but  in  the  morning  the 
French  admiral  found  the  Englifh  had  gained  the  wind  of  him,  and  that  he  muft  ftake 
the  fortune  of  France  qn  a  decifive  engagement.  This  was  continued  from  ['even 
in  the  morning  till  half  paft  fix  in  the  evening,  when  the  fetting  fun  put  an  end  to 
the  conteft  and  to  the  hopes  of  France.  The  Villede  Paris,  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  guns,  commanded  by  count  de  Grafle  himfelf,  the  GJorieux,  the  Hector,  and 
the  Csefar  of  feventy-fpur,  with  the  Ardent  of  fixty-four,  were  cqmpelled  to  ftrike 
to  the  fuperior  fortune  of  Great-Brjtain  ;  the  Caifar  foon  after  caught  fire  and 
blew  up ;  while  the  marquis  de  Vaudreuil  collected  part  o'f  the  fcattered  fleet,  and 
with  nineteen  mips  of  the  line  efcaped  to  Martinico  ;  the  reft,  fhattered  and 
difperfed,  endeavoured  to  reach  the  neareft  ports  and  elude  the  purfuit  of  the 
viftor?. 

If  the  prudence  of  the  count  de  Graffe  was  in  fonie  meafure  impeached,  his 
courage  was  univerlally  acknowledged  :  though  wounded,  he  defended  his  fhir* 
to  the  laft  extremity  j   andbefore  he  confented  to  ftrike  his  flag,  the  Ville  de 
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Paris  refembled  a  wreck.  He  was  received  on  board  the  Barfleur  with  thole 
marks  of  refpeft  that  the  brave  never  fail  to  ihew  to  each  other;  after  continuing 
a  fhort  time  at  Jamaica,  he  was  conveyed  to  England,  and  was  there  honoured 
by  the  conftant  attention  of  the  royal  family  ;  while  the  applaufe  of  the  multitude, 
who  admired  the  perfonal  gallantry  of  their  enemy,  contributed  to  footh  the 
painful  recolle&ion  of  defeat. 

The  misfortunes  of  France,  ended  not  with  the  twelfth  of  April.  The  Ca-to 
and  the  Jafon,  two  men  of  war  of  fixty-fouT  guns  each,  with  the  Amiable  of 
thirty-two,  and  the  Ceres  of  eighteen  guns,  were  taken  by  a  fquadran  under 
admiral  Hood,  detached  from  the  main  Englifh  fleet ;  the  fame  baneful  influence 
feemed  alfo  to  extend  to  Europe ;  and  in  that  month  the  Pegafe  o£  feventy-four 
guns,  and  the  Acbionnaire  of  fixty-four,  which  had  failed  from  Bred  for  the 
Eaft. -Indies,  with  ten  fhips  of  their  convoy  were  captured  by  the  English  off' 
Ufkmt. 

The  marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  after  the  late  defeat,  fleered  with  the  remnant  <a£. 
the  fleet  that  he  could  collect  from  Cape-Francois  to  America ;   but  rifmg  under 
the  preflureof  calamity,  he  previouily  detached  monfieur  Peyroufe  in  the  Sceptre 
of  feventy-fonr  guns,  with  two  large  frigates,  againft  the  remote  poffeflions  and 
property  of  the  Englifli   Hudfon's  Bay    Company.     As  the  marquis  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  defencelefs  ftate  of  thefe  fettlements,  he  added  three  hundreds 
foldiers,  with  fome  mortars  and  cannon  for  the  fieges  that  might  prefeni  them-- 
felves. 

But  the  only  difficulties  that  monfieur  Peyroufe  encountered  were  thofe  which? 
attended  the  navigation  of  obfeure  (freights  and  gulphs,  among  the  frozen  regions 
of  the  north;  and  for  three  weeks,  from  the  moment  that  they  pafled  the  iflands 
of  Refolution,  which  mark  the  entrance  into  Hudfon's-Straits>  they  were  in- 
ceflantly  expofsd  to  new  and  imminent  peril ;  notwithftanding  the  power  of  the 
fun  in  the  month  of  July,  the  fliips  at  one  time  were  fo  faft  locked  up  in  the 
ice,  that  the  feamen  went  on  foot  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  when  after  they, 
had  extricated  themfelves,  things  appeared  fo  hopelefs,  that  monfieur  Peyroufe  even 
meditated  on  fending  back  the  Sceptre  with  one  of  the  frigates  to  the  Weft- 
Indies,,  and  of  wintering  himfelf  with  the  other  frigate  and  a.  part  of  the  troops 
in  the  Bay.     So  fevere  a  trial  of  his  conflancy  was  however  prevented  by  the 
appearance  of  a  fmall  opening  in  the  ice  two  days  afterwards ;   through  this  the  - 
flaps  forced  their  way  with  a  prefs  of  fail,  and  afterwards  difcovered,  to  their  no , 
fmall  joy,  the  Englifh  colours  flying  from  a  fort  on  the  banks  of   Churchill* - 
River. 

If  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  voyage  had  been  great,  fome  compenfation  was  - 
afforded  by  the  facility  of  the  conquefl ;  the  forts  of  the  Hudfon's-Bay  Company. 
were  only  garrifoned  by  a  motley  crew  of  ftore-keepers,  clerks,  and  fervants,  who  . 
furrendered  on  the  firft  appearance  of  an  European  enemy.     Some  few  foughji 
fhelter  in  the  deep  and  impenetrable  woods  ;  and  monfieur  Peyroufe  haying  by  the: 
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deft-ruction  of  the  forts  and  merchandife  completed  the  object  of  his  expedition, 
had  yet  the  humane  precaution  to  preferve  one  of  the  magazines,  in  which  he 
depofited  provifions,  arms,  and  ammunition  for  the  ufe  and  fubfiftence  of  the 
fugitives  who  had  eluded  his  purfuit,  and  who  during  the  long  and  approaching 
winter  could  not  have  received  any  relief  from  home. 

While  France  ia,  every  quarter  of  the  globe  difplayed  that  active  fpirit  which 
could  not  be  reprefTed  by  defeat,   the  patient  courage  of  the  Spaniards  was  (till 
exercifed  in  the  fiegeof  Gibraltar.   The  du  e  de  Crillon,  adorned  with  the  laurels* 
of  Minorca,  afpired  to  additional  fame  from  this  more  arduous  enterprife ;  and 
the  count  d'Artois,  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  difdainiag  the  eafe  and  luxury  of; 
Verfailles,  animated  the  camp  of  St-  i1  oche  by  their  prefence.     But  they  had  fcarce 
arrived  before  they. endured  the  mortification  of  beholding  the  principal  works  of  • 
the  befiegers  deftroyed.     A  heavy  fire  of  hot  (hot  and  (hells  from  the  batteries  of 
the  garrifon  foon  communica'ed  the  deflructive  flames  to  the  batteries  and  maga- 
zines of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  labour  of  months  was  confumed  in  a  few  hours. 

Yet  the  court  of  Madrid  though  often  baffled,  (till  perfevered  :  and  to  preclude! 
the  garrifon  of  Gibraltar  from  the  hope  of  relief,  the  combined  fleets  of  France ' 
and  Spain,  confuting  of  forty-four  fhips  of  the  line,  were  directed  to  block  up  the 
harbour.  This  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  new  and  different  mode  of  attack, 
which  had  long  been  meditated,  and  on  which  the  mod  fanguine  expectations 
were  grounded.  Ten  fhips  of  different  fizes,  from  fix  hundred  to  fourteen  hun- 
dred tons  burthen,  were  converted  into  floating  batteries.  They  were  fecured 
by  every  art  that  ingenuity  could  devife,  and  provided  with  every  offenfive  or 
defenfive  material  that  experience  fuggefted,  or  the  wealth  of  Spain  could  furnifh. 
Two  hundred  and  twelve  brafs  guns,  each  of  them  carrying  balls  of  twenty-fix 
pounds,  menaced  from  their  mafiy  decks  immediate  deftruction  ;  they  were  fup- 
ported  by  a  fufficient  number  of  frigates  ;  and  three  hundred  large  boats  were 
alfo  collected  for  the  conveyance  of  the  troops  that  were  ready  to  avail  themfelves 
of  the  confufion  of  the  garrifon,  and  the  breaches  that  it  was  expected  the  float- 
ing batteries  mud  foon  occafion.  But  Gibraltar  was  entrufled  to  the  care  of  gene- 
ral Eliott,  an  officer  ,whofe  vigilance,  courage,  and  unfhaken  refolution  were  never 
excelled  ;  and  who  with  the  caution  and  experience  of  age,  preferved  the  actf. 
vitv  and  enterprife  of  youth.  The  ire  from  the  floating  batteries  was  indeed  terri- 
ble; but  they  were  foon  anfwered  b  the  thunder  of  the  garrifon  ;  and  the  fame 
engines  of  deftruction  that  had  proved  fatal  to  the  Spanifh  preparations  on  fhore 
now  blafted  their  hopes  at  fea.  A  fhower  of  hot  balls  and  (hells  in  a  few  hours 
involved  the  floating  batteries  in  flames  ;  the  gun-boats  of  the  Englifh  prevented 
the  Spaniards  from  approaching  to  the  afliftance  of  their  conntrymen  ;  to  avoid 
the  rapid  progrefs  of  one  deftrudive  element,  the  miferable  men  were  compelled 
to  confide  themfelves  to  another ;  part  perifhed  by  the  fire,  part  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  fea,  and  the  fcanty  remnant  was  only  faved  by  theBritifh  feamen,  who 
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difcovered  the  fame  ardour  in  relieving  their  enemies,  as  they  had  difplayed  an 
hour  before  in  conquering  them. 

One  refource  ftill  remained  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  ;  and  the  befiegers,  thus 
fatally  baffled  in  every  affaulr,  now  refolved  patiently  to  await  the  flow  but  cer- 
tain effects  of  famine.  To  prevent  the  garrifon  from  receiving  any  fupplies,  the 
combined  fleets  were  directed  to  ftretch  acrofs  the  bay  ;  but  even  this  difpofition 
could  not  enfure  fuccefs  ;  a  violent  tempeft  that  arofe  fhattered  their  fliips,  and 
drove  on  fhore  the  Triumphant,  a  Spanilh  man  of  war  of  feventy-four  guns; 
and  the  Englilh  fleet  of  thirty-four  fail  of  the  line,  and  a  confiderable  convoy, 
before  they  could  recover  from  their  confufion,  entered  the  Straits^  and  landed  the 
troops  and  provifions  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  On  their  return  a  partial  and 
undeciiive  action  took  place  ofF  the  Straits-mouth  ;  but  the  Englilh  had  already 
effected  the  object  of  their  expedition  ;  and  the  French  and  Spanifh  commanders 
judged  it  not  prudent  to  prefs  an  engagement,  which,  if  adverfe,  might  be  attended 
by  the  molt  fatal  confequences,  and,  if  fuccefsful,  could  not  tend  to  the  im- 
mediate reduction  of  that  fortrefs. 

If  the  war  languifhed  in  America,  it  was  refumed  with  increafe  of  ardour  in 
the  Eaft,  and  the  coafls  of  Coromandel  were  ftained  with  the  blood  of  the  con- 
tending powers.  From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  monfieur  Suffrein  had  proceeded 
with  favourable  winds  to  the  ifland  of  Mauritius  ;  he  there  refigned  the  command 
to  his  fenior  officer,  the  count  d'Orves  ■,  and  the  French  fleet,  increafed  by  this 
junction,  to  ten  fliips  of  the  line,  and  one  of  fifty  guns,  befides  feveral  large 
frigates,  failed  for  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
tranfports  and  ftore-fhips,  with  a  confiderable  'body  of  land  forces.  On  the 
■voyage  the  count  d'Orves,  whofe  zeal  in  the  fervice  had  rofe  fuperior  to  the 
infirmities  of  a  debilitated  conflitution,  expired;  and  the  fole. command  of 'the 
■fleet  devolved  on  .monfieur  Sufi-rein,  whofe  {kill  and  courage  have  defervedly 
ranked  him  among  the  moll  celebrated  naval  characters  of  the  age. 

On  his  paflage  he  fell  in  with  the  Hannibal,  a  Britifh  man  of  war  of  fixty-four 
guns,  which  after  a  gallant  but  fruitlefs  refiftance,  was  compelled  to  furrender, 
and  fwelled  the  number  of  the  French  fquadron.  With  this  addition  to  his 
ftrength  he  fwept  the  Coromandel  coaft,  and  entered  Madras-roads  in  hopes  of 
-furprifing  ,  according  to  the  intelligence  he  had  received,  the  Englilh  admiral,  fir 
Edward  Hughes,  with  only  fix  fliips  of  the  line.  This  force  he  confidered 
"himfelf  capable  of  eafily  overwhelming;  the'lofs  of  the  numerous  trading  fhips 
•and  tranfports  in  the  road  uft  have  attended  the  deftruction  of  the  fleet  ;  and 
while  fuch  an  unexpected  calamity  jpread  terror  through  the  town  of  Madras,  the 
French  forces,  joined  by  Hyder-Aii's  numerous  army,  would  have  carried  on  their 
attacks  againft  it  by  land,  and  the  victorious  fquadron  would  have  aflailed  it 
by  fea. 

From  this  fl  attering  illufion,  which  promifed  to  determine  the  war  at  a  fingle 
•blow,  monfieur  Suffrein  was  -awakened  to  a  difappointment  as  mortifying  as  it 
Vol.  111.  5  O 
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was  unexpected  ;  a  few  days  before  the  Engliih  fquadron  had  been  joined  by  a 
reinforcement  from  Europe ;  they  had  at  the  fame  time  been  apprized  of  the 
approach  of  monfieur  de  Suffrien  ;  three  hundred  land  forces  had  been  detached 
from  Madras  to  ftrengthen  their  numbers  ;  and  the  French  admiral  now  beheld, 
inftead  of  the  defencelefs  fquadron,  he  fondly  expected  to  furprize,  nine  fhips  of 
the  line,  drawn  up  in  proper  order  and  ready  to  receive  him. 

Under  thefe  cireumftances  all  views  of  attack  were  abandoned,  and  monfieur 
Suffrein  flood  out  to  fea  with  the  intention  of  difembarking  the  land  forces  to  the 
fupport  of  Hyder-Ali.  The  Englifb,  who  penetrated  his  defign,  imuie  Uately 
followed,  and  an  aiftion  enfued  the  next  morning,  long,  bloody,  but  indecifive. 
The  prefervation  of  his  convoy  was  now  the  chief  object  of  the  French  com- 
mander,  but  in  the  courfe  of  the  engagement  he  difplayed  a  degree  of  intrepidity 
that  extorted  the  applaufe  of  his  adverfaries.  Night  only  parted  the  combatants  -r 
and  monfieur  Suffrein  repremng  his  ardour,  and  anxious  to  fecure  the  retreat  of 
his  convoy,  flood  off  to  the  norfh-eaft. 

This  important  object  was  no  fooner  attained  then  the  French  admiral  once 
more  directed  his  courfe  in  fearch  of  "the  Engliih.  The  latter,  during  this  interval, 
had  been  reinforced  from  Europe  by  two  men  of  war  of  feventy  four  guns  each  ; 
but  this  formidable  acceffion  of  ftrength  could  not  damp  the  courage  or  alter  the 
refolution  of  monfieur  Suffrein  ;  he  himfelf  led  the  attack  on  board  the  Heros  of 
feventy- four  guns,  and  continued  to  engage  for  a  confiderable  time  the  Engliih 
admiral  within  piftol-fhof.  The  damages  funai.ned  by  the  Heros  induced  him  to 
fhit  his  flag  into  the  Hannibal,  a  French  fhip  of  equal  force  ;  and  by  his  fuperior 
fire  he  difabled  and  drove  out  of  the  line  the  Monmouth  of  fixty-four  guns.-— 
Though  every  effort  was  made  to  board  that  (hip,  fhe  was  refcued  by  the  ap- 
proach of  three  other  Engliih  fhips ;  the  hoftile  fleets,  after  a  fierce  and  bloody 
conteft,  in  which  they  had  difplayed  fimilar  gallantry,  and  fuffered  fimilar  lofs, 
feparated  as  if  by  mutual  confent;  forfeveral  days  following  they  however  kept  in 
fight  of  each  other  :  but  their  reciprocal  damages  fufpending  on  both  fides  all 
idea  of  attack;  the  Engliih  retired  to  Trincomale  and  the  French  fquadron  pro- 
ceeded to  Batacalo,  a  Dutch  port  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  about  twenty 
leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Trincomale. 

The  war  on  land  raged  not  with  lefs  fury  than  at  fea.  In  the  general  deflruc- 
tion  of  the  French  fettlements  on  the  commencement  of  holtilities,  a  fmall  band 
had  found  Ihelter  in  the  dominions  of  Hyder-Ali,  and  ever  fince  under  the  com- 
mand of  monfieur  Lally,  had  given  liability  to  the  opperations  of  that  enterprifing 
prince.  They  now,  in  conjunction  with  TippooSaheb,  the  fon  of  Hyder,  and  who 
inherited  the  daring  fpirit  of  his  father,  attacked  a  Britifli  detachment  under 
colonel  Braithwaite,  that  had  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Coleroon,  for  the 
protection  of  Tanjour  and  the  adjoining  provinces.  This  fmall  but  felect  corps 
eonfifted  of  two  thoufand  veteran  infantry,  with  thirteen  field-pieces,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cavalry.     For  two  fucceffive  days  they  repulfed  with  undaunted 
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refolution  the  reiterated  attacks  of  Hyder's  cavalry,  though  amounting  to  the  for- 
midable number  of  twenty  thoufand  ;  but  on  the  third  they  were  broken  by  the 
charge  of  four  hundred  French,  who  advanced  with  bayonets  fixed,  and  were 
led  on  by  monfieur  Lally  himfelf.  The  humanity  of  that  officer  was  not  lefs 
confpicious  than  his  courage  ;  he  not  only  iffued  orders  for  putting  a  flop  to  the 
carnage  ;  but  haftened  personally,  and  with  apparent  hazard,  to  chaflife  and  re- 
strain the  cruel  fury  of  the  black  cavalry,  five  of  whom  periihed  by  his  own  hand 
in  the  generous  exertion.  He  alfo  prevailed  on  Tippoo-Saheb  to  commit  the  prifon- 
ers  to  his  ca-re,  and  endeavoured  to  foothe  their  misfortues  by  every  mark  of 
kindnefs  and  refpecl ;  nor  can  it  have  efcaped  the  reader,  that  during  the  whole 
CQurfe  of  the  war,  the  French  and  Englilh  mutually  vied  with  each  other  in  acts 
of  generous  companion  as  well  as  daring'valour. 

In  the  fir  11  engagement  with  the  Englifh  fleet,  the  ardour  of  monfieur  SufFrein 
had  been  retrained  by  a  prudent  attention  to  his  convoy.  He  foon  after  landed 
at  Porto-Novo  the  land  forces  and  artillery  that  had  been  entrufted  to  his  care. 
Thefe  were  joined  by  a  body  of  native  troops  from  Hyd.er-Ali ;  and  the  combined 
army  immediately  marched  to  the  fiege  of  Cudd.alore.  The  feeble  garrifon  in 
that  place  was  not  long  able  to  refill  their  arms ;  and  monfieur  Duchemin,  the 
French  commander,  having  fecured  a  future  poll  for  the  reception  of  fuccours,. 
which  France  before  was  deftitute  of,  now  proceeded  to  more  diftant  conquefts.. 
He  accordingly  invefted  Permacoil  to  the  northward  ;  and  after  the  reduction 
of  that  fort,  effected  a  junction  with  the  main  army  of  Hyder-Ali,  and  in  concert 
with  that  prince  meditated  an  attack  on  Wandiwafh. 

The  approach  of  the  Englifh  compelled  them  to  abandon  that  enterprife  ;  and 
the  combined  army,  ftrong  in  their  numbeis,  poflefied  themfelves  alio  of  fuch 
advantageous  polls  as  defied  any  aflault.  But  the  Britifh  commander,  general 
Coote,  having  menaced  the  fiege  of  Arnee,  a  ftrong  fortrefs  in  which  Hyder's 
great  magazines  were  depofited,  that  prince  reiinquifhed  his  fituation,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  protection  of  it.  A  battle  enfued,  in  which  the  allies  were  routed 
by  the  fuperior  difcipline  of  their  adverfaries.  But  the  native  troops,  chiefly 
compofed  of  cavalry,  tafily  eluded  the  purfuit  of  the  victors  ;  and  monfieur 
Duchemin  had  cautioufly  avoided  expofing  the  French ;  whom  he  wifhed  to  pre- 
ferve  entire,  till  the  arrival  of  the  marquis  de  Bufly  with  a  confiderable  force,  an 
event  that  was  daily  expected,  might  enable  them  to  acl  with  efficacy. 

In  confequence  of  this  plan  he  retired  to  Cuddalore,  which  he  induftrioufly 
strengthened  by  new  works,  and  rendered  fecure  from  any  fudden  infult.  "ihe 
indiipofition  of  general  Coqte  about  the  fame  time  compelled  him  to  quit  the 
field  ;  and  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  the  country  affording  fcarce  any  fubfiftance  to 
the  hoftile  armies,  no  event  of  any  confiderable  importance  took  place  in  the  Car- 
aatic  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

But  this  ceffation  was  entirely  confined  to  the  land  ;  and  the  Indian-ocean  was 
ftill  dellined  to  b&  the  fcene  of  hard  and  bloody  action.    Monfieur  SufFrein  had 
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returned  from  Batacalo  to  the  coaft  of  Coromandel ;  and  having  refreflied  his  fleet  ' 
at  the  Danifh  fettlement  of  Tranquebar,  he  proceeded  from  thence  to  Cuddalore,  ' 
which  the  French  had  rendered  their  ftrong  and  great  place  of  arms,  both  for  the 
Sand  and  fea  fervice.  It  was  his  object,  to  attack  the  Englifh  fquadron  before  the 
arrival  of  a  reinforcement,  which  he  knew  had  failed  from  England,  and  was 
impatiently  expected  at  Madras.  He  was  furniihed  at  Cuddalore  with  four- hun- 
dred French  and  as  many  Sepahis  ;  and  to  thefe  were  added  three  hundred  artil- 
lery-frien,  than  which  no  aid  could  be  more  thoroughly  effective. 

Thus  ftrengthened,  he  appeared  off  Negapatam,  where  the"  Englifh  fleet  lay  at 
anchor  ;  and  admiral  Hughes,  impatient  of  the  infult,  immediately  quitted  the 
fecurity  of  his  ftation  to  meet  his  rival.  The  number  of  fhips  on  each  fide  was 
the  fame  as  in  the  laft  engagement ;  the  fame  courage  and  fkill  were  difplayed, 
and  the  event  was  nearly  fimilar  ;  the  French  fleet  was  however  reduced  to  retire 
firft  from  adtion  ;  the  captain  of  the  Severe  of  fixty-four  guns  even  ftruck  his 
colours  ;  but  the  officer  next  in  rank  immediately  affumed  the  command,  renewed 
the  engagement,  and  brought  off  the  fhip,  which,  with  the  reft  of  the  fquadron, 
reached  Cuddalore  ;  while  admiral  Hughes,  having  kept  the  fea  about  a  fortnight 
longer,  proceeded  to  Madras. 

Monfieur  de  Suffrein  ufed  the  utmoft  induftry  and  difpatch  in  refitting  his  fqua- 
dron ;  and  having  received  advice  from  the  fieur  d'Aymar,  that  he  was  arrived  at 
Point  de  Galles,  which  lies  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  in  his  own 
fhip  the  St.  Michael  of  fixty-four  guns,  accompanied  by  the  Uluftra  of  feventy- 
four,  and  the  fecond  divifion  of  the  marquis  de  Buffy's  troops,  the  French  admiral 
immediately  failed  from  Cuddalore,  and  having  joined  this  fquadron,  proceeded 
with  his  whole  force  to  the  attack  of  Trincomale',  where  he  arrived  towards  the 
end  of  Auguft- 

The  fire  of  the  Englifh  batteries  from  that  place  could  not  prevent  his  fleet  from 
anchoring  in  the  moft  advantageous  ftation  for  the  annoyance  of  the  garrifon  the 
landing  of  the  troops  under  the  conduft  of  the  baron  d'Agoult  was  effected  the  next 
day,  and  the  place  was  immediately  inverted.  After  two  days  employed  in  ereding 
batteries,  thofe  on  the  left  were  opened  early  in  the  morning,  and  foon  gained  fuch 
a  decided  fuperiority,  that  the  Englifh  cannon  were  filenced  before  night.  On 
the  following  day  monfieur  de  Suffrein,  encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  iummoned 
the  garrifon,  and  captain  Macdowal,  the  Britifh  commandant,  convinced  that  all 
further  defence  was  fruitlefs,  confented  to  capitulate 

The  terms  that  he  demanded  were  immediately  fubfcribed  by  the  generofity  and 
prudence  of  the  French  commanders.  The  hononrs  of  war  were  granted  in  the 
ful left  extent ;  the  garrifon  was  to  be  diredHy  conveyed  to  Madras,  in  lhips  pro- 
vided at  the  expence  of  France  ;  the  Dutch  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  garrifon, 
were  to  be  fecured  in  their  private  property;  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  former  were  to  be  preferved  inviolate. 
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Monfieur  de  Suffrein  had  but  fcarce  time  to  poffefs  and  fecurehis  new  acquifi- 
tion,  when  the  En  -lifli  fleet,  on  the  fecond  of  Septemb  r,  was  defcried  off  Trin- 
comale  ;  admhal  Hughes  had  been  lately  joined  by  a  fhip  of  feventy  four  guns ; 
but  frill  the  advantage  was  on  the  fide  of  the  French,  and  they  were  fuperior  to 
their  adverfaries  by  one  fhip  of  the  line  and  two  of  fifty  guns.  Monfieur  de 
Suffrein  now  flattered  himfelf  the  moment  was  arrived  when  he  might  eftablifh  the 
dominion  of  France  in  thofe  feas  by  a  glorious  and  decifive  victory.  He  accord- 
ingly got  under  fail,  and  ftood  out  to  fea  ;  and  about  three  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  action  became  general.  Monfieur  de  Suffrein  himfelf  in  the  Heros  again 
encountered  admiral  Hughes  in  the  Superbe,  and  the  rival  commanders  maintained 
a  clofe  and  bloody  conflict  till  half  pall  five;  had  the  other  French  officers 
imitated  the  conduct  of  their  chief,  that  day  had  probaly  avenged  the  fatal  defeat 
of  monfieur  de  Graflfe  ;  but  feveral  feemed  to  confider  their  own  perfonal  fafety 
beyond  the  honour  of  their  country  ;  and  though  the  admiral  himfelf,  with  his 
fhip  nearly  difmafted,  and-  one  third  of  his  gallant  crew  killed  and  wounded, 
bravely  perfevered,  be  perceived  with  indignation  his  hopes  of conqueft  blafled  by 
the  cautious  manoeuvres  of  his  followers.  Under  cover  of  the  night  he  reluc- 
tantly condefcended  to  retire  to  Trincomale,  whence,  no  longer  under  the  necef- 
iity  of  diiguifing  his  fentiments,  he  fent  fix  of  his  captains  under  arrefl  to  the 
ifland  of  Mauritius  ;  the  approach  of  thofe  hurricanes  vhich,  at  a  certain  feafon  of 
the  year  fweep  with  deftructive  fury  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  compelled  the 
-hoflile  fquadrons  to  confult  their  mutual  fafety;  and  while  the  French  fought 
fhelter  at  Achen,  a  port  belonging  to  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  the  Englifh  retired 
to  the  friendly  harbour  of  Bombay. 

While  the  fleets  and  armies  of  France  were  thus  occupied  in  the  Faff,  the  reten- 
tion of  her  minifters  at  home  was  directed  to  the  commotions  which  agitated  the 
republic  of  Geneva.  By  the  original  conftitution  of  Geneva,  the  fovereign  power 
of  the  flare  was  vefted  in  the  general  council,  which  confiffed  of  the  citizens  pro- 
mifcuoufly  affembled.  By  degrees  the  magiffrates  and  fenate  had  encreafed  their 
own  authority,  and  diminilhed  the  privileges  of  the  people.  The  latter  had  not  fuf- 
fered  thefe  innovations  without  repeated  remonftrances  ;  and  the  taxes  which  the 
fenate  impofed,  and  the  feverity  with  which  they  punifhed  thofe  who  were  mod  loud 
in'their  oppofition,  increafed  the  number  of  the  tiifaffected.  Such  a  fiate  of  things 
naturally  occafioned  frequent  contefts ;  and  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  di'putes, 
the  democraticai  party  required  a  regulaT  code  of  laws,  which  fhould  be  for  the 
ruk-rs  the  foundation  of  their  authority,  and  for  the  people  the  known  (tandard  of 
their  obedience.  This  falutary  project.,  which  might  have  reftored  mutual  confi- 
dence, was  defeated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  ariftocracy  ;  the  magiftrates  were  deter- 
mined not  to  circumfcribe  the  authority  they  had  hitherto  poffeffed  ;  and  in  fupport 
of  their  jurifdiction  folicited  the  interference  of  foreign  powers. 

Of  thefe  the  moft  confiderable  was  the  king  of  France,  who,  as  protector  of 
the-,republic,  concerted  with  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and 
Vol.  IIL  5  P 
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Bern,  the  means  of  reftoring  tranquillity  to  Geneva.  They  at  length  formed  a 
eode,  which  lodged  the  fupreme  power  in  the  magiftrates  ;  and  to  give  weight  to 
their  mediation,  an  army  of  twelve  thoufand  men,  belonging  to  the  king  of 
France,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Swifs  cantons,  encamped  under  the  walls 
of  the  city.  The  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  were  unable  to  contend  with 
their  rivals,  thus  formidably  fupported,  the  gates  of  the  city  were  opened  to  the-< 
combined  forces  ;  and  the  pretenfions  of  the  fyndics  were  eftablifhed  by  the  count 
de  jancourt,  the  count  of  Marmora,  and  meffieurs  Stigeur  and  Valtevalle,  the 
minifters  plenipotentiary  of  the  mediating  powers-  A  general  amnefty  was  at 
the  fame  time  published,  out  of  which  only  nineteen  perfons  were  excepted  :  two 
of  thefe  were  deprived  of  their  employments,  feven  were  condemned  to  perpetual' 
■  exile,  and  the  reft  were  banifhed  for  ten  years  ;  but  the  fpirits  of  the  inhabitants 
were  feverely  wounded  by  thefe  new  regulations  ;  and  a  great  number  ...hefitated 
not  to  quit  their  ancient  habitations,  in  fearch  of  that  freedom  which  they  con- 
fidered  themfelves  deprived  of  in  their  native  country. 

Paris,  amidft  the  gloom  which  naturally  accompanies  a  long  and  extenfive  war, 
received  a  tranfient  ray  of  fplendor  from  the  vifit  of  the  grand-duke  and  duchefs 
of  Ruffia;  thefe  illuftrrous  travellers  were  peculiarly  gratified  by  the  marked 
attention  of  Lewis  and  his  royal  eonfort ;  but  the  vifits  of  fovereigns,  and  their 
apparent  fucceffors,  have  become  fo  frequent  of  late  years,  as  no  I  nger  to  excite 
the  fpeculations  of  ftatefmen  j  and  the  grand-duke  and  duchefs,  after  tailing, 
during  a  Ihort  month,  the  fplendid  enjoyments  of  the  capital  of  France,  directed 
their  fteps  again  towards  the  north. 

With  the  adminiftration  of  monfieur  Necker  had  expired  the  great  and  popular 
fyftem  of  fupporting  a  war  without  encreafing  the  burthens  of  the  people.  The 
management  of  thefinances  had  not-long  been  entrufted  to  monfieur  Fleuri,  before 
the  people  were  again  awakened  to  a  fenfe  of  their  fituation,  by  a  variety  of  edicts 
and  impofts,  all  of  them  probably  neceffary,  but  fome  of  them  undoubtedly 
grievous.  Thefe  could  not  fail  of  recalling  to  their  remembrance  the  virtuous- 
economy  of  the  late  minifter,  whom  they  had  beheld  difmiffed  with  regret,  and 
for  whole  reftoration  they  ineeflantly  languished. 

To  multiply  the  refources  of  government,  without  augmenting  the  burthens  of 
the  public,  the  minifters  endeavoured  to  kindle  throughout  the  capital  and  different 
provinces,  a  flame  of  enthufiafm,  which,  if  productive  of  no  folid  advantage, 
might  yet  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  and  awe  the  enemies  of  France.  The 
defeat  of  the  count  de  Graffe  had  imprefied  the  kingdom  with  general  grief  and 
confternation  ;  and  to  repair  the  lofs  that  the  national  marine  had  fuftained,  feveral 
ftates  and  wealthy  communities  were  prevailed  upon  to  difplay  their  zeal  in  building 
and  fitting  out  mips  of  war,  according  to  their  refpective  ftrength  and  affluence. 

The  liberality  of  the  clergy  this  year  was  ftill  more  honourable  to  themfelves, 
and  more  confident  with  their  facred  profeflion.  To  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate 
they  granted  a  free-gift  of  fifteen  millions  of  livres.   At  the  fame  time  they  requefted 
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the  fovereign  to  accept  an  additional  million,  to  be  inviolably  applied  to  the  comfort 
and  maintenance  of  thofe  feamen  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  courfe  of  the  war, 
and  to  the  fupport  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  thofe  who  had  fallen,  gallantly 
fighting  in  the  defence  of  the  naval  glory  of  France. 

A-  D.  1783.]  Yet  thefe  contributions,  though  they  reflefted  the  higheft 
honour  on  the  donors,  were  but  a  partial  and  fcanty  fupply,  while  the  immenfe 
preparations  of  France  demanded  the  mod  folid  and  effe&ual  fupport.  In  con- 
junction with  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  the  Hague,  Lewis  was  determined  this  year 
to  make  the  moft  powerful  efforts  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclufion.  The  combi- 
ned fleets  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  ftill  maintained  their  fuperiority,  in  Europe  over 
the  Englifii.  The  marquis  de  Buffy  with  three  {hips  of  the  line,  three  thoufand 
land  troops,  and  a  confiderable  train  of  artillery,  fupported  the  hopes  of  France 
in  the  Eaft,  and  already  afpired  to  the  conqueft  of  the  coaft  of  CoromandeL 
Nine  ftiips  of  the  line,  and  thirty  tranfports,  in  which  were  embarked  fevert 
thoufand  five  hundred  feleft  foldiers,  failed  from  Breft  to  America,  under  the 
conduct  of  monfieur  de  Vialis,  to  reinforce  the  marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  and  to 
complete  the  expulfion  of  the  Englifii  from  that  continent ;  while  the  ftate-sgene- 
ral  of  Holland  agreed  to  fupply,  at  their  own  expence,  ten  ihips  of  the  line, 
which  were  to  rendezvous  at  Breft,  and  to  acl:  in  concert  with  the  fquadrons  of 
France.  The  count  de  Eftaign,  grown  grey  in  naval  combats,  was  called  by 
the  general  applaufe  to  the  fupreme  command,  and  in  the  room  of  don  Lewis 
de  Cordova,  was  appointed  to  lead  to  viftory  the  combined  fleets  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon. 

Such  were  the  preparations  for  the  enfuing  campaign,  which  promifed  the  moft 
important  advantages  to  France,  when  the  voice  of  peace  was  again  heard,  and 
Lewis  confented  to  facrike  his  ambition  to  the  eafe  andhappinefs  of  his  people 
The  minifters  of  great  Britain,  whofe  imprudence  and  incapacity  had  plunged" 
their  country  in  a  war  as  calamitious  in  the  conclufion,  as  it  was  impolitic  in  the 
origin,  were  at  length,  by  the  clamours  of  the  multitude,  and  the  indignation  of 
parliament,  removed  from  the  councils  of  their  fovereign ;  and  they  were  fuc- 
ceeded  by  men  who  no  longer  nouriftied  the  frantic  idea  of  controlling  the  indepen- 
dence of  America  ;  the  freedom  of  that  continent  had  been  the  grand  object  of/ 
France  ;  the  defeat  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  the  repulfe  at  Gibraltar,  were  ftill 
deeply  impreffed  on  the  mind  of  Lewis ;  and  though  his  vaft  armaments,  and 
the  refources  of  his  allies,  prefented  the  faireft  profpecl:  of  fuccefs  in  the  enfuing 
campaign,  he  was  not  infenfible  of  the  various  accidents  to  which  military  opera- 
tions were  liable,  and  how  little  he  could  confide  in  a  naval  fuperiority,  which  in 
a  moment  might  be  annihilated  by   the  rage  of  a  fickle  and  turbulent  element. 

Thefe  confiderations  induced  him  to  liften  to  the  proffered  and  powerful  medi- 
tation of  the  two  firft  potentates  in  Europe,  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the. 
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emprefs  of  Ruflia  ;  and  the  count  de  Vergennes,  who  (till  occupied  the  poft  of 
fecretary  of  foreign  affairs,  was  appointed  to  treat  with  Mr.  Fitzherbert  the  Fng- 
K.'h  minifier  at  Bruffels,  but  who  had  lately  proceeded  to  Paris  to  conduct  this 
important  negociation.  The  way  was  already  fmoofhed  for  the  reftoration  of  the 
public  tranquillity  by  provifional  articles  figned  at  the  conclufion  of  the  lalf  year, 
between  the  States  of  America  and  Great-Britain,  and  which  were  to  conflitute  a 
treaty  of  peace  finally  to  be  concluded,  when  that  between  France  and  Great- 
Britain  took  place. 

By  thefe  articles  the  freedom,  fovereignty,  and  independence  of  the  Thirteen 
United  States  were  individually  by  name,  and  in  the  fulled:  and  mod  exprefs 
terms  acknowledged ;  and  all  claims  to  their  government  and  territorial  rights 
were  for  ever  relinquished  by  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  Several  lines  were 
drawn  to  preclude  all  future  difputes  about  boundaries  ;  and  on  the  fea-coafts, 
as  the  Britifb  forces  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  all  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  New- York,  Longlfland,  Staten-lfland,  Charleflon,  and  Nova-Scotia,  with 
all  their  dependencies,  were  given  up ;  and  an  unlimited  right  of  fifhery  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  all  other  places 
where  both  nations  had  been  hitherto  accuftomed  to  fifh,  was  granted  to  the 
Americans. 

Thus  had  France  the  fatisfaction  of  ftripping  Great-Britain  of  thofe  colonies  fo 
long  her  pride  and  boaft,  and  in  erecting  a  new  power  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  to 
have  fecured  to  herfelf  a  grateful  and  potent  ally.  This  primary  object  was 
therefore  no  fooner  attained,  than  the  count  de  Vergennes  quickened  the  nego- 
ciations  of  his  own  court ;  and  on  the  twentieth  of  January  figned  at  Paris,  with 
Mr.  Fitzherbert,  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace. 

By  thefe  France  acquired  an  extent  of  fifhery  on  the  coafl  of  Newfoundland, 
which  extended  from  Cape  St.  John  in  about  fifty  degrees  north  latitude,  on  the 
eaftern  fide  of  the  ifland,  round  by  the  north  to  Cape-Ray,  on  the  weftern  coafl, 
in  forty-feven  degrees  and  fifty  minutes  latitude;  fhe  alfo  regained  the  iflands  of 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  in  full  right,  and  tacitly  delivered  from  anyreltri&ion 
in  point  of  fortification,  with  which  they  had  before  been  difgracefully  incum- 
bered 

In  the  Weft-Indies,  England  reftored  to  her  the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia,  and  ceded 
and  guaranteed  to  her  (he  ifland  of  Tobago  ;  but  France  confented  to  relinquilh 
in  return  the  iflands  of  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines,  with  thofe  of  St.  Vincent,. 
Dominica,  St.   Chriflopher's,  Nevis,  and  Montferrat. 

In  Africa,  France  was  inverted  in  full  right  with  the  river  Senegal,  and  all  its 
dependencies,  with  the  forts  of  St.  Louis,  Podoz,  Galem,  Arguin,  and  Porten- 
dia ;  and  obtained  alfo  in  reftitution  of  the  iflan  of  Goree ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  fhe  guaranteed  to  Great- Britain  the  puflefiion  of  Fort- James,  and  of  the 
•river  Gambia. 
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In  the  Eaft,  France  regained,  with  confiderable  additions,  all  that  had  been 
wrefted  from  her  by  Great-Britain  in  the  courfe  of  the  war  ;  all  her  eftablifliments 
in  Bengal  and  Orixa  were  to  be  reftored,  and  liberty  was  given  for  furrounding 
Chandenagore  with  a  wet  ditch  ;  Pondicherry  and  Carical  were  likewife  reftored 
to  her  ;  her  ftandard  was  again  to  be  erected  on  Malie,  and  fhe  was  once  more 
reinftated  in  her  factory  at  Surat  ;  while  the  king  of  Great-Britain  was  bound  to 
procure  from  the  princes,  whofe  property  they  were,  certain  fpecined  neighbour- 
ing diftricts  round  thefe  places,  which  were  to  be  annexed  to  them  as  dependencies. 

In  Europe,  where  the  dominion  of  France  could  not  be  extended,  her  dignity 
and  glory  were  ftudioufly  confulted.  The  degrading  conditions  which  had  marked 
the  calamitous  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  which  had  been  revived 
in  that  of  his  fucceffor,  and  which  ftipulated  the  demolition  of  the  works  round 
Dunkirk,  were  for  ever  abrogated  and  fupprefled ;  and  Lewis  the  Sixteenth 
enjoyed  the  fplendid  fatisfaction  of  reftoring  to  France  the  entire  fovereignty 
over  her  own  territories. 

Nor  was  the  other  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  neglected  on  this  occafion  ; 
long  difufed  to  victory,  and  accuftomed  to  behold  her  boundaries  gradually  recede, 
Spain  now  tafted  the  fweets  of  acquifition  ;  though  continually  baffled  and  repulfed 
before  Gibraltar,  her  pride  was  foothed  by  the  ceffion  of  the  important  ifland  of 
Minorca  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  to  the  boundlefs  poffeflions  which  the  already 
held  in  South- America,  were  now  added  the  fertile  provinces  of  Eaft  and  Weft- 
Florida,  on  the  northern  continent.  Some  retribution  was  however  to  be  made  ; 
and  the  Bahama- Iflands,  the  moft  unworthy  of  her  conquefts,  were  reftored  to 
Great- Britain. 

But  Holland  had  entered  too  late  into  the  war,  and  had  been  guided  by  too 
evident  a  tardinefs  in  her  operations  againft  an  unprovoked  and  unfparing  enemy  ; 
the  characteriflic  induftry  of  the  Dutch,  and  their  neceffary  attachment  to  the 
ipirit  of  commerce  unpremeditatedly  co-operated  with  that  fecret  influence  which 
for  fo  many  years  the  Englifh  had  maintained  in  the  operative  counfels  of  Holland; 
divided  into  two  powerful  factions,  diftinguifhed  by  the  titles  of  the  Louvefteins 
and  Orangifts,  at  the  head  of  the  latter  was  the  Stadtholder,  connected  by  ties  of 
blood  and  profpetts  of  ambition  with  the  court  Great-Britain  •,  the  other  without 
any  fixed  leader,  from  neceffity  became  attached  to  that  power  which  from  political 
circumftances  and  local  relation,  promifed  to  afford  them  aid  or  protection; 
the  States-General,  compofed  of  thefe  partifans,  neverthelefs  afforded  fufficient 
teftimony  of  the  predominancy  of  that  which  was  adverfe  to  the  interefts  of 
Great- Britain ;  but  the  immenfe  executive  power  lodged  in  the  Stadtholder,  fo 
effectually  counterbalanced  on  the  other  fide,  that  the  energies  of  the  ftates  were 
palfied,  and  France  left  Holland  at  the  at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  a  ftriking 
example  to  nations  of  the  fatal  influence  of  foreign  influence  and  domeftic  treachery. 
The  clofe  connection  which  had  fubfifted  between  the  Hague  and  London,  was 
not  fhaken  by  the  events  of  inveterate  hoftility,  and  the  Dutch  difcovered  that 
Vol.  III.  5  £ 
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while  they  fuffered  from  the  destructive  enmity  of  an  old  ally,  that  they  incurred 
by  the  difordered  and  corrupt  condition  of  their  government,  the  contempt  of 
the  only  power  from  whom  they  could  expect  fuccour. 

Though  tranquillity  was  thus  reftored  to  Europe,  Africa.,  and  America  ;  Afia, 
diftant  from  the  fcene  of  negociation,  continued  ftill  expofed  to  the  ravages  of 
war.  Hyder-Ali,  whofe  afpiring  genius  had  fo  long  and  feverely  agitated  that 
quarter  of  the  globe,  had  funk  into  the  grave,  and  had  left  behind  a  character 
fcarce  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  Eaft.  His  mind  was  fo  vaft  and  com- 
prehensive as  at  once  to  reach  and  embrace  all  the  parts  of  war  and  of  government ; 
as  a  warrior,  the  Carnatic  was  a  mournful  teftimony  of  his  atchievements  ;  as  a 
itatefman,  the  internal  regulation  of  his  own  territories  proclaimed  his  lagacity  ; 
though  daring  in  war,  he  was  far  from  being  naturally  cruel ;  and  ftrictly  obfer- 
.vant  of  his  own  word;  he  puniihed  with  rigour  in  others  that  breach  of  faith 
which  he  abhorred.  He  defpifed,  and  difpenfed  with,  as  far  as  with  propriety  it 
could  be  done,  the  vain  pageantry  and  haughty  pomp  of  the  Indian  courts  ;  living 
in  habits  of  great  intimacy  and  familiarity  with  his  friends,  courtiers,  and  officers  j. 
and  difplaying  in  his  own  perfon  the  frank  manners  of  a  camp,  inilead  of  the 
proud  diftance  and  auftere  referve  of  an  Eaftern  defpot. 

His  fon,  Tippoo-Saheb,  equally  bold,  prompt,  and  vigilant,  but  lefs  fcrupu- 
lous,  and  more  ferocious,  was  the  heir  of  his  throne  and  enterprizes  ;  he  was^ 
alread/  diftinguifhed  by  his  fucceffive  victories  over  colonel  Baillie  in  the  Carnatic, 
and  colonel  Braithwaite  on  the  banks  of  the  Coleroon  ;  and  his  enemies  were  foon 
convinced  that  the  acceflion  to  royalty  had  not  damped  his  ardour,  nor  chilled  his 
martial  fpirit.  General  Mathews,  a  Britifh  officer,  fiad  penetrated  with  a  felect 
detachment  to  Bedanore,  the.  capital  of  the  wealthy  kingdom  of  Canore  ;  his  pro- 
grefs  had  been  marked  by  cruelty  and  avarice  ;  and  his  rapacity  not  only  Simu- 
lated him  to  plunder  with  unfeeling  affiduity  the  proftrate  city,  but  even  to  defraud 
his  companions  of  their  portion  of  the  fpoils.  The  avenger  of  his  country's  in- 
juries was  however  at  hand,  and  general  Mathews  had  fcarce  time  to  indulge  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  newly  acquired  riches,  before  he  was  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  Tippoo-Saheb,  who,  with  an  holt  of  cavalry,  and  a  fmall  corps  of 
French,  under  the  command  of  monfieur  Lally,  preffed  forwards  to  chaftife  the 
temerity  of  the  invader.  The  Englilh  commander  marched  out  to  meet  the 
exafperated  prince  ;  but  neither  his  ftrength  nor  fkill  feemed  proportioned  to  his 
prefumption  ;  his  ranks  were  inftantly  broken  by  the  charge  of  the  French  ;  with 
the  lofs  of  five-hundred  men  he  retired  within  the  walls  of  Bedanore;  and  foon 
after  figned  a  capitulation,  which,  on  promife  of  their  lives  and  liberties,  deli- 
vered himfelf  and  his  troops  into  the  power  of  Tippoo-Saheb-  That  capitulation 
was  foon  violated  by  the  faithlefs  victor ;  he  even  juftified  the  infraction  of  the 
treaty,  by  the  evafion  of  the  vanquiffied  to  reftore  the  fpoils  of  Bedanore,  which 
they  had  Stipulated  to  refund,  but  had  endeavoured  to  conceal.  The  general  was 
the  unlamented  victim  of  his  own  avarice,  and  is  reported  to  have  perifhed  by 
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poifon  ;  feveral  of  the  principal  officers  were  barbaroufly  murdered;  and  the 
fcanty  remnant,  that  were  releafed  at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  had  experienced 
fufferings  that  rendered  the  fate  of  their  flaughtered  companions  enviable. 

The  hoflile  ardour  of  the  French  and  Englifh  fquadrons  had  been  mutually 
repreffed  by  a  fenfe  of  their  own  danger,  and  to  avoid  the  monfoons,  that  fcat- 
ter  deftru&ion  along  the  coalt  of  Comorandel,  each  fought  fhelterin  their  refpeftive 
harbours ;  but  that  tempeft'uous  feafon  was  no  fooner  elafped,  than  the  fpirit  of 
enterprife  revived ;  and  monfieur  Suffrein,  early  in  the  year,  proceeded  from 
Trincomale  to  Cuddalore  ;  he  was  there  reinforced  by  twelve  hundred  European 
troops,  which  he  difperfed  among  his  fhips,  and  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  road 
of  Pondicherry,  when  he  difcovered  the  approach  of  the  Englilh  fleet  under 
admiral  Hughes. 

The  Britifh  fquadron  had  been  joined  by  five  fhips  of  the  line  from  Europe,. 
and  was  now  fuperior  in  number  to  the  French  by  two  (hips  of  the  line.  But 
monfieur  Suffreia  was  not  difmayed  by  this  difparity  ;  and  with  the  fame  fpirit 
that  had  marked  his  former  conduct,  he  prepared  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the 
French  flag ;  the  aftion  began  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  heavy 
cannonade  was  continued  until  feven  ;  at  that  hour  the  conflict  ceafed  without 
any  deciiive  confequences  j  each  fquadron  had  to  lament  the  unavailing  flaughter 
of  a  number  of  gallant  men  ;  and  with  this  fevere  trial  of  their  ftrength,  concluded 
the  naval  warfare  in  India  ;  admiral  Hughes  foon  after  retired  to  Madras ;  and 
monfieur  de  Suffrein,  who  throughout  the  whole  war  had  fuftained  the  character 
of  a  bold  and  fkilful  commander,  proceeded  to  C  uddalore  to  return  the  land  for- 
ces with  which  had  been  reinforced,  and  to  which  he  added  two  thoufand  four 
hundred  men  from  his  own  fleet. 

This  fuccour,  though  important,  was  not  more  than  neceffary  to  the  immediate 
defence  of  that  place.  The  marquis  de  Buffy,  who  had  lately  arrived  in  India 
with  a  confiderable  body  of  European  troops,  found  his  fituation  far  from  envia- 
ble ;  general  Coote,  whofe  fkill,  experience,  and  enterprifing  genius  had  been 
confirmed  and  difplayed  in  the  courfe  of  long  fervice,  was  indeed  no  more  ;  and 
by  his  death  the  command  of  the  Britifh  forces  had  devolved  on  general  Stuart. 
But  the  marquis  de  Buffy  was  foon  taught  that  this  officer  afpired  to  rival  the  fame 
of  his  pr:deceffor  ;  and  he  was  fcarce  arrived  at  Cuddalore  before  he  beheld  him- 
felf  inverted  by  the  Britifh  troops,  conducted  by  their  new  general ;  who  had 
feized  the  favourable  moment  of  enterprife  when  Tippoo-Saheb  had  evacuated  the 
Carnatic  for  the  recovery  of  Bedanore. 

The  works  of  Cuddalore  had  been  ftrengthened  by  unwearied  labour  and  dili- 
gence ;  and  the  marquis  de  Buffy  was  ftill  employed  in  the  conftruftion  of  new 
fortifications,  when  his  prog'refs  v/as  interrupted  by  the  menacing  manoeuvres  of  the 
Englifh,  who  rapidly  advanced  to  affault  the  lines  before  they  could  be  completed* 
The  attack  and  defence  were  both  maintained  with  a  degree  of  refolution  that 
had  feldom  been  experienced  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  perhaps  neves 
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furpafTed  in  Europe  ;  the  aflailants,  though  frequently  repulfed,  as  conftantly 
returned  to  the  charge;  but  the  French  were  at  length  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
and  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  out-pofts  with  the  lols  in  killed  and  wounded 
of  near  fix  hundred  of  their  bed  troops. 

The  arrival  of  the  fleet  under  monfieur  Suffrein,  and  the  reinforcement  that  he 
landed  from  the  (hips,  determined  the  marquis  de  BuiTy  to  b  jzard  a  vigorous  rally, 
in  hopes  of  recovering  the  pofls  that  he  had  loft,  and  of  making  fonie  impreffion 
on  the  works  of  the  befiegers.  The  conduct  of  this  enterprife  was  emrufted  to 
the  chevalier  de  Damas,  a  knight  of  Malta,  and  colonel  or  fire  regiment  of  Acqui- 
taiH,  and  the  hour  fixed  for  the  execution  of  it  was  three  o'clock  in  tht  morning. 
But  though  under  cover  of  the  darknefs  a  tranfient  advantage  was  gained,  yet 
the  Englifh  were  foon  alarmed  ;  as  light  opened  their  numbers  increafed  ;  the 
French  were  pufhed  on  every  fide  ;  a  complete  rout  ;enfued  ;  the  chevalier  de 
Damas  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  foldiers  were  taken  prifoners,  and  near 
two-hundred  fell  in  the  conflict. 

It  was  at  this  critical  juncture  that  the  Medea  frigate  arrived  from  Madras  at 
Cuddalore,  and  brought  information  of  the  conclufion  of  peace  between  the  two 
nations  ;  a  mutual  ceifation  of  hoflilities,  and  reftoration  of  prifoners,  immediately 
took  place  ;  and  that  tranquillity  which  the  French  already  enjoyed  in  Europe, 
Africa,  and  America,  was  now  extended  to  their  tottering  fettlements  and  war- 
worn veterans  in  Afia. 

A.  D.  1783.  |  The  preliminary  articles  which  had  been  figned  at  V'rfailles, 
were  foon  after  fucceeded  by  a  de;  nitive  treaty  ;  and  France,  throughout  her 
extenfive  dominions,  beheld  peace  once  more  eftabliihed.  Though  the  late  war 
had  been  attended  by  the  molt  brilliant  fuccefs,  and  the  independence  of  America 
Itruek  deep  at  the  fource  of  her  rival's  power,  yet  Hie  herfelf  had  not  been  entirely 
■  free  from  inconvenience  ;  the  retreat  of  monfieur  Necker  from  the  management 
of  the  finances,  had,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  diminifhed  the  public  confidence; 
three  different  perlons,  who  fiuce  his  refignation  had  tranfiently  occunied  the  poll 
of  comptroller-general,  encreafed  the  jealoufies  of  the  people;  and  the  failure  of 
the  celebrated  Caifle  d'Efcompte,  completed  the  univerlal  confternatinn. 

That  bank  had  been  eftablifhed  in  the  year  feventeen  hundred  and  feventy-fix. 
The  plan  was  formed  by  a  company  of  private  adventurers,  and  its  capital  was 
fixed  at  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  Its  profeff  d  'flefrgn  was  to  dif- 
count  bills  at  fhort  dates,  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  but  as  this 
intereft  could  never  be  an  equivalent  for  the  capital  funk  by  the  proprietors,  they 
were  entrufted  with  the  additional  power  of  iffuing  notes  to  the  amount  of  their 
capital,  which,  as  they  were  capable  at  any  time  of  being  converted  into  lpecie, 
might  be  often  voluntarily  taken  by  their  cuftomers  from  mere  convenience. — 
The  reputation  of  the  bank  foon  caufed  its  ftoci'  to  leil  above  par,  and  its  credit 
was  ftill  at  the  higheit,  when  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  nation,  the  fecond  day  it 
fuddenly  (topped  payment.     The  caufe  affigned  was  an  uncommon  fcarcity  of 
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fpecie  ;  but  the  public  imagined  that  it  originated  in  a  loan  fecretly  made  to  the 
government ;  and  what  confirmed  the  fufpicion  was,  that  government,  about  the 
fame  time,  flopped  payment  of  the  bills  drawn  upon  them  by  their  army  in 
America. 

Whatever  was  the  fource  of  this  event,  the  king  was  prevailed  on  to  extend 
his  protection  to  the  falling  company  ;  four  fucceffive  edicts  were  publifhed  by 
adminiftration  tending  to  relieve  the  diftrefs  under  which  it  laboured  ;  by  thefe  the 
banks  in  Paris  were  ordered  to  receive  the  notes  of  the  Caiffe  d'Efcompte  at 
currency  ;  a  lottery  with  a  flock  of  one  million  fterling,  redeemable  in  eight 
years,  was  alfo  eflablifhed,  and  the  tickets  were  made  purchafable  in  notes  of  the 
Caiffe  d'Efcompte ;  by  thefe  expedients  the  public  confidence  in  that  bank  was 
again  revived,  its  bufinefs  increafed,  and  its  flock  rofe  to  a  furprizing  amount, 
above  double  the  original  fubf'cription  ;  the  bills  from  America  were  at  the  fame 
time  put  in  a  train  of  payment,  and  public  credit  was  happily  reftored  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

Some  compenfation  for  theexpences  that  had  been  incurred  during  the  late  war, 
was  drawn  from  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  of  America.  Thefe  engaged  to 
reimburfe  France  in  the  fum  of  eighteen  millions  of  livres,  which  had  been 
advanced  in  the  hour  of  their  diftrefs,  and  Lewis  confented  to  receive  the  money, 
as  more  convenient  to  the  ftates,  in  the  fpace  of  twelve  years,  by  twelve  equal 
and  annual  payments- 

With  the  return  of  peace,  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that  France 
would  have  delivered  herfelf  from  the  heavy  demands  occafioned  by  her  numeWas 
armies ;  yet  inftead  of  difbanding  her  forces,  fhe  continued  diligently  to  fill  up  all 
deficiencies ;  and  her  military  eftablifhment  in  the  midft  of  tranquillity,  rivalled 
that  which  was  collected  for  a  ft  ate  of  profeffed  hoftility  ;  nor  could  this  afford 
aftonilhment  to  her  neighbors,  fmce  the  peace  of  Europe  was  already  menaced  by 
reftlefs  ambition  and  the  infatiate  luft  of  dominion. 

The  emperor  of  Germany  had  long  cherifhed  the  hope  of  wrefling  from  the 
Dutch  the  principal  fortreffes  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  which  had  been 
depofited  in  their  hands  at  the  conclufion  of  the  fucceffion  war,  for  the  mutual 
fecurity  of  the  court  of  Vienna  and  themfelves.  The  advantages  of  this  arrange- 
ment had  been  repeatedly  experienced  during  the  fucceeding  depreffion  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  ;  but  the  prefent  emperor  felt  his  own  power  fully  competent  to 
the  protection  of  his  dominions  ;  and  he  thought  it  derogatory  to  his  honour,  that 
a  number  of  his  principal  cities  fhould  be  garrifoned,  and  at  his  own  expence  too, 
by  foreigners  ;  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  juncture  when  Great-Britain,  the  guardian 
of  the  barrier,  was  become  the  enemy  of  Holland,  and  extorted'from  the  ftates 
in  their  diftrefs  a  reluctant  compliance.  The  Dutch  garrifons  and  artillery  were 
filently  withdrawn  from  the  barrier  towns  j  and  the  emperor's  order  for  difmantling 
-the  fortreffes  was  immediately  executed. 

Vol.  III.  5  R 
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Though  France,  bound  to  the  emperor  by  ties  of  alliance,  friendfhip,  and 
blood,  had  tacitly  acquiefced  in  this  claim,  yet  the  court  of  Verfailles  did  not 
regard  with  equal  indifference  his  pretenfions  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Schelde. 
That  court  for  fome  years  had  been  divided  into  two  parties,  and  the  moll  diftin- 
guifhed  characters  were  the  count  de  Vergennes,  and  themarefchal  de  Caftries;  the 
former,  who  had  long  refided  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  was  celebrated  for  his 
addrefs  in  negociation,  poffeffed  the  confidence  of  Lewis,  who  himfelf  mild  and 
humane,  admired  thofe  talents  in  his  minifter  which  had  been  difplayed  in  the 
reftoration  of  peace ;  the  latter,  who  had  fucceeded  monfieur  de  Sartine  in  the 
marine  department,  was  bold  and  enterprifing,  and  had  continually  flood  forth, 
the  advocate  for  war;  he  was  fupported  by  the  queen,  who,  intelligent,  active,, 
and  fond'  of  public  bufinefs,  alpired  to  difpofe  of  every  lucrative  or  honorary 
appointment,  and  afforded  no  indifferent  contrail  to  the  mild  indolence  of  her 
royal  confort. 

As  D.  1784,  1785.]  Though  Holland  had  in  fome  meafure  been  deferted  at 
the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  and  fuffered  in  her  foreign  poffeffions  and  her  cha- 
racter as  a  nation,  through  the  fecret  machinations  of  the  Britifh  cabinet,  yet  the 
protection  the  republic  had  received  from  France  during  the  war,  was  ftrongiy 
enforced  by  the  faction  in  the  intereft  of  the  court  of  Verfailles,  and  which  con- 
fided of  the  enemies  of  hereditary  privileges  and  of  the  Orange  family.  Their 
afcendancy  was  become  open  and  uncontrouled  ;  they  purfued'  with  a  degree  of 
political  violence,  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  Wolfenbuttle,  field-marefchal'  of  the 
Dutch  forces,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  houfe  of  Orange,  and  the  royal 
family  of  England  ;  the  duke  confidered  it  as  moft  prudent  to  bend  before  the 
ftorm  ;  he  refigned  the  offices  that  he  had  been  entrufted  with  ;  and  the  democratic 
party  having  thus  eftablifhed  their  triumph  over  their  domeftic  enemies,  depended 
on  the  friendfhip  of  France  for  protection  againfl  their  foreign  foes. 

The  immediate  confequence  fully  juftified  the  confidence  they  had  thus  once 
more  placed  in  their  ally.  The  emperor,  encouraged  by  the  facility  with  which 
he  had  atchieved  the  demolition  of  the  Dutch  barrier,  now  extended  his  pretenfions 
to  a  free  navigation  beyond  fort  Lillo,  as  far  as  the  land  of  Seftingen,  feven  miles 
up  the  Schelde  ;  and  infilled"  that  the  guardfhip  that  had  been  ufually  ftationed  by. 
the  ftates  at  fort  Lillo,  fhould  be  immediately  withdrawn. 

An  acquiefcence  with  this  demand  would  have  ftruck  at  the  root  of  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  United  States  of  Holland  :  the  city  of  Antwerp,  formerly 
renowned  for  its  commerce,  and  flill  celebrated  for  its  opulence,  is  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schelde  ;  and  Spain,  the  former  fovereign  of  Antwerp,  while  (he 
confidered  the  greatnefs  and  opulence  of  that  city  as  inconfiftent  with  her  views 
of  defpotifm,  had  concurred  with  Holland  in  fhutting  up  the  Schelde  ;  trade  thus 
diverted,  flowed  into  different  channels ;  and  Amfterdam,  though  long  before 
confiderable,  had  from  that  period  rifen  on  the  ruins  of  Antwerp  to  be  the  firfk 
commercial  city  .of  Europe. 
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Her  inhabitants,  therefore,  could  not  be  indifferent  to  pretenfions  which  fa 
materially  affe&ed  their  interefts.  Memorials  and  remonftrances  had  in  vain  been, 
prefented  ;  in  vain  did  they  infill  that  the  whole  courfe  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  Schelde,  which  parTed  within  the  dominion  of  Holland,  was  entirely  artificial; 
that  it  was  formed  by  and  owed  its  exiftence  to,  the  hands  of  Dutchmen  :  that  its 
banks  were  the  produce  of  ages  of  inceffant  labour  ;  that  they  were  flill  maintained 
at  a  great  and  conftant  expence ;  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  thofe  (landing  monu- 
ments of  Dutch  enterprife, --thofe  admirable  dykes  which  excite  (he  aftonifbment 
of  mankind,  the  waters  of  the  Schelde,  flagnating  in  immenfe  marfhes  and 
mallow  lakes,  had  never  reached  the  fea  in  any  diftinct  or  fufficient  portion  for 
navigation.  And  to  thefe  claims  of  natural  right  was  to  be  added  a  feries  of 
treaties  which  fortified  them  in  the  mod  exprefs  and  folemn  terms  in  the  exclufive 
poffeffion  of  the  Schelde.  To  difarm  their  formidable  enemy  by  fubmiffion,  they 
alfo  removed  the  obnoxious  guardfhip  at  Lillo,  and  rejected  the  propofal  for 
repairing  the  works  of  Maeftricht,  a  fortrefs  to  which  the  emperor  had  urged 
a  claim,  left  its  being  adopted  at  fuch  a  feafon  fhould  give  umbrage  to  that  prince. 

But  the  arguments  and  pacific  meafures  of  the  ftates  were  equally  disregarded 
by  the  emperor,-  and  even  the  mediation  of  France  was  liftened  to  with  cold  indif- 
ference ;  a  brig  was  directed  to  proceed  down  the  Schelde  from  Antwerp  to  the 
fea,  and  his  imperial  majefty  declared  that  he  would  confider  the  firft  infill t  offered 
to  his  flag  on  this  occafion,  as  an  aft  of  formal  hoftility,  and  a  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  the  republic  ;  the  brig  was  however  flopped  by  the  Dutch  naval 
officer  ;  on  the  Auftrian  commander  refuming  his  courfe,  fome  mot,  though  with- 
out any  fatal  confequence  to  the  crew,  compelled  him  to  defift  ;  and  he  was 
detained  for  fome  days  by  the  Dutch  admiral  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde. 

From  this  moment  the  feeds  of  difcontent  feemed  to  ripen  ;  the  imperial  ambaf-- 
fador  was  recalled  from  the  Hague,  and  all  negociation  was  fufpended  j  an  army 
of  fixty-thoufand  men  was  under  orders  for  marching  from  the  Auftrian  hereditary 
dominions  to  the  Netherlands;  and  immenfe  trains' of  artillery,  and  all  the  other 
apparatus  of  war  were  put  in  motion ;  the  republic,  alarmed  at  thefe  menacing 
appearances,  now  redoubled  their  folfcitations  to  the  court  of  Verfailles ;  the  dif-- 
miffal  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  obliged  the  ftates  to  apply  to  France  for  a  general, 
whofe  abilities  and  experience  might  enable  him  to  conduct,  their  arms  with  effect 
in  the  war  they  expected  ;-  and  Lewis  granted  to  their  diftrefs  the  count  de  Maille-» 
bois,  an  officer  of  undoubted  talents,  who  had  feen  much  fervice  in  the  late  reign, 
but  whofe  jealoufy  of  marefchal  d'Etrees,  in  the  laft  German  war,  had  precipi- 
tated him  into  intrigues,  which  had  drawn  upon  him  a  fevere  cenfure  from  the^ 
tribunal  of  the  marefchals  of  France. 

But  the  king  confined  not  his  friendfhip  to  the  republic  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  recommending  a  commander;  the  Pruffian  monarch  was  equally  interefted  with 
Lewis  in  refifting  the  pretenfions  of  the  emperor  ;  prince  Henry  of  Pruffia,  at  this 
critical  juncture,  made  a  long  vifit  at  the  court  of  Verfailles ;  from  that  moment. 
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the  count  de  Vergennes  expoftulated  with  the  court  of  Vienna  with  more  freedom 
and  in  lefs  equivocal  terms.  To  give  weight  to  his  negociations,  the  landing 
forces  of  France  were  filently  and  gradually  thrown  into  quarters  on  the  borders 
of  Alface,  Lorrain,  and  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  orders  were  given  to  form  a 
camp  of  eighty  thoufand  men  in  the  plains  of  Lens,  which  had  been  rendered 
memorable  by  one  of  the  great  Conde's  moil  fplendid  victories. 

The  emperor,  though  apprifed  of  the  numerous  enemies  that  he  muft  encoun- 
ter, ftill  appeared  inflexible  in  the  profecution  of  his  defign  ;  and  the  queen  of 
France  could  not  be  infenfible  to  a  conteft  which  involved  her  neareft  and  deareft 
connections,  and  armed  the  hand  of  her  confort  again  It  her  brother.  On  the 
morning  when  a  grand  council  was  to  be  held,  the  relult  of  which  was  to  be  con-  ■ 
clufive  in  refpect  to  the  part  that  France  mould  take,  if  the  emperor  perfiffed  in 
his  pretentions  againft  Holland,  that  princefs  took  an  opportunity  of  meeting  mon- 
fieur  de  Vergennes  before  he  entered  the  cabinet,  and  defired  that  he  would  not 
on  that  day  forget  that  the  emperor  was  her  brother  ;  the  minifter  replied  that  he 
certainly  mould  not ;  but  that  he  was  bound  likewife  to  remember  that  the  king  of 
France  was  her  hufband,  and  the  dauphin  her  fon. 

The  ability  and  firmnefs  of  that  ftatefman  was  the  effectual  fecurity  of  the  re- 
public ;  and  while  the  mind  of  the  emperor  was  fuppofed  to  be  entirely  occupied 
by  the  navigation  of  the  Schelde,  the  world  was  affonilhed  by  his  opening  a  new 
fource  of  jealoufy  and  difcord  in  Germany.  With  a  levity  which  for  ever  ex- 
tinguifhed  his  reputation  as  a  politician,  be  now  meditated  to  exchange  for  the 
duchy  of  Bavaria  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  ■,  thofe  very  Netherlands,  upon  whofe 
account  he  feemed  at  the  point  of  encountering  all  the  hazards  of  a  war,  the 
confequences  of  which,  as  had  been  ftrongly  urged  by  the  court  of  Verfailles, 
could  not  even  be  calculated.  Though  this  project  was  baffled  by  the  firm  and 
formidable  int.rpofition  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  the  diverfion  that  it  occafioned 
allowed  Holland  liefure  to  recover  from  its  firft  furprife  ;  it  enabled  France  to 
complete  her  preparations  ;  and  facilitated  the  negociations  of  the  count  de  Ver- 
gennes. 

Inftead  of  overwhelming  in  his  career  a  diffracted  and  defencelefs  multitude,  the 
emperor  perceived  he  muff  have  encountered  a  people  ftubborn  by  nature,  and 
highly  irritated  by  a  fenfe  of  the  injuries  and  indignities  that  had  been  impofed 
on  them  ;  they. were  alfo  fupported  by  an  ally,  whole  friend fhip  it  was  his  intereff 
to  conciliate,  and  whofe  power,  even  Tingle,  had  more  than  once  menaced  to 
fubvert  the  houfe  of  Auitria.  He  now  aflu.med  a  more  moderate  language,  and 
to  the  deputies  of  the  republic,  who  profefied  their  refpect  lor  his  imperial  ma- 
jefty,  anfv  ered,  that  he  (hould  order  his  ambaffador  at  Pavis  to  refume  the  negocia- 
tions, under  the  mediation  of  his  brother  he  king  of -France  ;  and  he  did  not 
doubt  but  a  fpeedy  conclufion  would  prevent  the  unhappy  occurrences  which  muft 
be  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  a  farther  delay. 

The  aidrefs  and  abilities  of  the  count  de  Vergennes  contributed  to  remove 
every  obffruction,  and  under  his  aufpices  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were 
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Ijgnefl  at  .Paris  about  the. middle  of  .September  ;  and  two  months  after wards  the 
definitive  treaty  was  fubfcribed  at  Fontainbleau,  t under. the  guarantee  of  his  moft 
chriftian  .majefty.  . 

The- treaty  of  Munfter  was  laid  down  as  the  bafis  of  the  prefent,  and  its  ftipu- 
lations  to  be  in  all  cafes  binding,  where  they  were  not  exprefsly  excepted  by  the  ' 
new  claufes.     The  principal  articles  were,  that  the  States  acknowledged  the  em- 
peror's independent  fovereignty  over  every  .part  of  the  Schelde,  from  Antwerp 
to  the  limits  of  the  county  of  Seftjngen  ;  .they  bound; themfelves , not  t0  interrupt 
in  any  manner  the  commerce  or  navigation  of  his  fubjects  thereon  ;  but  that  the 
reft  of  the  river  beyond  thofe  limits  to  the  fea,  with  the  canals  of  the  Sas,  the 
Swin,  and  other  neighbouring  mouths  of  the  fea,  were  to  continue  under  the 
fovereignty  of  the  States-general ;  they  agreed  to  evacuate  and  demolifh  the  forts 
•  of  Kruifchens,  and   Frederic-Henry,  and  cede  the  territories  to  his  imperial  ma- 
jefty ;  they   alfo  fubmitted  to  his  difcretion  the  forts  of  Lillo  and  of  Lief  ken- 
.ihoek,  with  the  foriifications  in  their  prefent  condition,  only  referving  to   th'eni- 
.felves  the  right  of  withdrawing  the  artillery  and  ammunition.  They  alfo  ftipu'ated 
to  pay  to  his  imperial  majefty  the  fum  of  nine  millions  and  a  half  of  florins  in  the 
current  money  of  Holland,  in  lieu  of  all  his  rights  and  pretentions  on  Maeffricht 
.and its  adjacent  territories  ;  and  half  a  million  more  as  an  indemnification  to  his 
.fubje.cts  for  the  damages  they  had  fuftained  from  the  inundations  when  the  dyke 
near  Lilio  had  been  broken  down  by  the  Dutch. 

While  the  count  de  Vergennes  acquired  the  glory  of  having  conducted  this 
delicate  negociation,  he  was  not  inattentive- to.  the  immediate  interests  of  hi;  own 
court,  rln  two -days  after  the  treaty  of  peace  .between  the  emperor  and  Holland 
had  been  figned,  a  new  treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  that  republic  was 
iikewife  concluded  and  finally,  ratified  ,  the  ilipu lations  were  fuchas  might  have 
been  ex  petted  from  the  gratitude  of  the.  States,  and  the  addrefs  of  the  court  of 
Verfailles.  It-  included  all  the. principles  .which  can  fer.ve  to  bind  or  cement, 
,  in,  the  clofeft  and  mod  indifloluble  union,  diflintt-nations  under  diftintt  govern- 
ments; and  by  which  they  may  mutually  participate,,  in  peace. or  in  war,  .of  good 
or  of  evil ;  and  in. all  cafes  adminifter  the  moft  perfect  aid, .counfel,  and  fuccour 
to  each  other. 

It  alfo  prefcribed,  if  their  united  good  offices  for  the  prefervation  of  peace 
•fnould  prove  ineffectual,  the  ailiftance  they  were  to  impart , to.  each  "other  by  fea 
and  land  ;  France  was  .to  furnifh  Holland  with,  ten  thoufand  effective  infantry, 
twothoufand  cavalry,  with  twelve  (hips  of  the  line  and  fix  frigates  ;  and  thejr 
Iiigh-mightineffes,  in  cafe  of  a  marine  war,  or  that  France  mould  be  attacked 
by  fea,  were  to  contribute  to  her  defence  fix  mips  of  the  line  and  three  frigates; 
and  in  cafe  of  an  attack  on  the  territory  of  France,  the  States-general  were  to 
have  the  option  of  furnifhing  their  land  contingent  either  in  money  or  in  troops, 
at  the  eftirr.ate  of  five  thoufand  infantry,  and  one  thoufand  cavalrv ;  and  if  the 
Vol.  III.  5  S 
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ftipulated  fuccours  fhould  be  infufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  party  attacked,  or 
for  procuring  a  proper  peace,  they  engaged  to  affrft  each  other  with  all  their  for- 
ces, if  neceffary  ;  it  being  however  agreed  that  the  contingent  of  troops  to  be 
furnifhed  by  the  States-general  fhould  not  exceed  twenty  thoufand  infantry  and 
four  thoufand  cavalry. 

It  was  alfo  added,  that  neither  of  the  contracting  powers  fliould  difarm,  or 
make,  or  receive  propofals  of  peace  or  truce,  without  the  formal  confent 
of  the  other  ;  they  promifed  alfo  not  to  contract  any  future  alliance  or  en- 
gagement whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  contrary  to  the  prefent  treaty  ;  and 
on  any  treaties  or  negociations  being  propofed,  which  might  prove  detri- 
mental to  their  joint  intereft,  they  pledged  their  faith  to  give  notice  to  each 
other  of  fuch  propofals  as  foon  as  made. 

Thus  was  Holland,  after  beholding  for  above  a  century  her  fertile  fields  ravaged 
and  her  cities  aflaulted'  by  the  ambition  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  iioav  become, 
the  firm  ally  of  that  power  againft  whofe  encroaching  fpirit  fhe  had  formerly 
armed  the  moil,  powerful  kingdoms  in  Europe  ;  while  France  having  afferted  the 
independence  of  America  againft  Great- Britain,  having  refcued  the  States- general 
from  the  reftlefs  rapacity  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  having  converted  an 
ancient  and  formidable  foe  into  an  ufefuf  friend,  feemed  to  have  attained  an  influ- 
ence over  the  nations  of  the  earth  that  fhe  had  never  been  poffeffed  of  from  the 
fir  ft  foundations  of  her  monarchy' 

But  however  exalted  her  prefent  fituation  might  appear,  the  feeds  of  future 
commotion  were  already  apparent  to  the  eye  of  an  accurate  obferver  ;  the  ap- 
plaufe  that  had  attended  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  their  ftruggles  with 
Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  might  be  confidered  as  the  firft  dawn  of  freedom  ;  the  lan- 
guage of  that  aflembly  had  boldly  inculcated  to  their  countrymen  their  natural 
Tights,  and  taught  them  to  look  with  a  more  fteady  eye  on  the  luftre  that  hitherto 
had  encompaffed  the  throne.  The  war  with  America  had  contributed  to  en- 
large the  political  ideas  of  the  French  ;  they  had  on  that  occafion  flood  forth  as 
the  champions  of  liberty,  in  oppofition  to  regal  power  ;  and  the  officers  who  had 
acted  on  that  confpicuous  ftage,  accuftomed  to  think  and  fpeak  without  reftraint, 
on  their  return  imparted  the  glorious  flame  to  the  provinces  of  France,  which 
had  been  kindled  in  the  wilds  of  America ;  from  that  moment  the  French,  in- 
ftead  of  filently  acquiefcing  under  the  edicts  of  their  fovereign,  canvaffed  each 
action  with  bold  and  rigid  impartiality ;  while  the  attachment  of  the  army,  which 
has  ever  been  confidered  as  the  fole  foundation  of  defpotifm,  gave  way  to  aa 
enthufiaftic  admiration  of  freedom. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  public  diffatisfaction  that  had  attended  the  dif- 
miffal  of  monfieur  Necker  ;  his  tranfient  fucceffor,  monfieur  de  Fleuri,  had  re- 
ired  from  the  management  of  the  finances  in  eighty-three,  and  the  more  tranfient 
adminiftration  of  monfieur  d'Ormeffon  had  expired  in  the  fame  year  that  gave 
birth  to  it.  On  his  retreat  monfieur  de  Calonne,  who  had  fucceflively  filled 
with  acknowledged  reputation  the  office  of  inteadant  of  Metz,  and  afterwards  of 
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the  provinces  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  was  nominated  to  the  port  of  comptroller- 
general  ;  flexible  and  infinuating,  eloquent  in  converfation,  and  polilhed  in  his 
manners,  fertile  in  refources  and  liberal  in  the  difpofal  of  the  public  money,  he 
foon  rendered  himfelf  acceptable  to  the  court,  and  acquired  the  favour  of  hia.  fove- 
reign.  But  he  did  not  enter  upon  his  new  and  arduous  ftation  favoured  by  the 
breath  of  popularity  ;  he  was  reported  to  be  more  able  than  confident,  and  not 
to  have  tempered  the  ardour  of  his  fpirit  by  the  feverity  of  deep  refearch  ;  and, 
the  people,  amidft  repeated  loans,  regretted  that  fevere  fimplicity  which  had  cha- 
racterized the  adminiflration  of  monfieur  Necker. 

A.  D.  1. 784. j  Yet  the  firft  operations  of  monfieur  Calonne  had  extorted  the 
general  approbation  ;  and  it  was  his  bold  and  judicious  meafures  that  had  reftored 
credit  to  the  Caifle  d'Efcompte,  the  only  incorporated  banking  company  then  in 
France,  and  which  had  Mopped  payment  a  few  weeks  before  his  acceffion.  In  the 
eftablilhment  of  the  Caifle  d'Amortiflement,  or  finking-fund,  he  merited  a 
ftill  higher  degree  of  applaufe.  The  plan  of  that  fund  was  fimple'and  moderate ; 
it  was  to  pay  annually  by  government,  into  the  hands  of  a  board  fet  apart  for 
that  purpofe,  the  entire  intereft  of  the  national  debts,  whether  in  ftock  or  annuities, 
together  with  an  additional  fum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds. 
The  annuities  that  would  be  extinguiftied  every  year  were  eftimated  at  fifty  thoufand 
pounds  ;  and  in  that  proportion,  the  fum  fet  apart  for  the  redemption  of  the 
national  debt,  would  annually  encreafe.  The  operation  of  this  new  fund  was 
limitted  to  the  term  of  twenty-five  years  ;  and  during  that  term  the  annual  receipt 
of  the  Caifle  d'Amortiflement  was  declared  unalterable,  and  incapable  of  being 
diverted  to  any  other  object. 

From  the  difcuffion  of  thefe  new  regulations  of  finance,  the  public  attention 
"was  directed  to  the  conduct  of  thofe  officers  who,  during  the  courfe  of  the  war, 
had  been  entrufied  with  the  naval  forces  of  France.  A  council  of  war,  which  had 
been  commiffioned  to  tryjhe  count  de  Grafle,  and  other  captains  of  the  fleet  defeated 
by  admiral  Rodney,  honorably  acquitted  the  commander  with  the  majority  of  the 
officers,  and  nightly  cenfured  a  few,  among  whom  was  monfieur  Bougainville,  who 
had  acquired  a  diftinguifhed  reputation  in  exploring  new  coafts,  and  navigating' 
the  mod  diftant  receffes  of  the  ocean. 

If  the  perfonal  gallantry  of  the  count  de  Grafle,  though  unfortunate,  could  fe- 
cure  him  an  honorable  acquittal,  the  fuccefsful  courage  and  conduct  of  monfieur 
de  Suffrein  could  not  fail  of  commanding  the  moft  flattering  reception.  All  ranks 
and  orders  of  men  vied  with  each  other  in  marks  of  gratitude  and  attachment  to 
the  man  who  had  fo  nobly  fuftained  the  glory  of  the  French  flag,  and  who  had 
fliewed  his  countrymen  the  way  to  eonqueft  on  an  element  which  had  fo  repeatedly 
witnefled  their  defeat  and  difgrace.  The  compliment  which  was  paid  him  by  the 
queen,  whether  confidered  as  a  mark  of  the  fenfibility  of  her  character  or  the 
elegance  of  her  tafte,  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  Introducing  him 
to  the  dauphin,  a  boy  of  three  years  old,  flie  added,  "  this  is.  monfieur  de  Suffrein, 
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"  to  whom  we  owe  the  greatefl:  obligations ;  obferve  him  we.ll,  and  remember 
"  his  name  ;  it  is  one  of  the  rirft  of  thofe  which  you  muftilearn  to  repeat,  in  order 
"  that  you  may  never  forget  it." 

A.D.  i?  85. J  During  the  Ml  year,  if  the .  conduct  of  monfieur  Colonne  had 
not  attached  popularity  to  his  adminiftration,  it  yet  might  defy  cenfure.;  but  the 
principal  meafure  of  the  year  eighty-five  was  not  equally  .guarded  from  reproach. 
From  the  year  feventeen  hundred  and  feventy-three  France  had  been  without  an 
Eaft  India  company  ;  and  though  the  idea  of  a  free  trade  to  that  part  of  the  world 
had  hitherto  been  untried  in  Europe,  fhe  did  not  appear  to  fuffer  in  an  experiment ; 
on  the  contrary,  her  annual  importation  from  India  during  this  time  was  confi- 
derably  greater  than  during  any  former  period-  Yet. not  content  with  the  filent 
profit  that  thus  accrued  to  the  pub  ic,  the  court  was  induced  to  liften  to  proposals 
for  eftabliihing  a  new  Eaft-India  company;  their  privilege  was  for  feven  years, 
with  the  fpe.cial  provifo,  that  years  of  war  which  mould  occur  in  the  interim, 
fhould  be  excluded  from  the  computation. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  aft,  by  which  the  fcheme  was  adopted,  it  was  afferted, 
"that  the  commodities  of  Europe  not  having  of  late  been  regulated  by  any 
"  common  flandard,  or  proportioned  to  the  demands  of  India,  had  on  the  one 
«'  hand  fold  at  a  low  price,  while  on  the  other  the  competition  of  the  fubjccls  of 
"  France  had  raifed  the  price  of  the  objects  of  importation  ;  that  upon  their 
"  return  home,  a  want  of  fyftem  and  affortment  had  been  univerfally  complained 
"  of,  the  market  being  glutted  with  one  fpecies  of  goods,  and  totally  deftitute  of 
"another;  that,  thefe  defects  muft  neceffaril.y  continue  as  long  as  the  trade 
"  remained  in  private  hands  ;  and  that  on  thefe  accounts,  as  well  as  of  the  capital 
"  required,  the  eftablrfhment  of  a  new  company  was.abfolutely  necefiary." 

Thefe  reafonings  appeared  by  no  means  fatisfactory  to  the  perfons  principally 
interefted  ;  it  was  remarked,  that  the  arguments  of  the  preamble  did  not  apply 
more  to  the  trade  of  India  than  to  any  other  trade  ;  and  that  if  they  were  admitted 
in  their  entire  force,  they  were  calculated  to  give  a  finifhingblow  to  the  freedom 
of  commerce.  A  provifion  fn  the  act,  directing  that  the  prices  of  Eaft-India 
goods'in  the  iflands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  fhould  be  regulated  by  a  tariff  fixed 
by  the  court  of  Verfailles,  excited  ftill  louder  exclamations ;  in  this  inftanee  \t 
was  laid,  that  the  firft  p'rinciples  of  commerce  were  trampled  upon  in  a  manner 
the  moft  wanton  and  abiurd ;  inftead  of  fullering  it  to  find  its  own  level,  by  the 
mutual  collilion  of  the  wants  of  one  party,  and  the  labour  of  another,  it  was 
arbitrarily  to  be  fafhioned  by  a  power,,  whole  extreme  diftance  mud  naturally  render 
its  uecifions  ill-timed  and  inapplicable.  The  very  mode  in  which  the  monopoly 
was  introduced  was. a  lubject  of  complaint:  it  was  determined  by  a  refolution  of 
the  king  in  council  ;  a  proceeding  totally  inadequate  to  the  importance  of  the 
fi.bed,  and  which  was  to  be  regarded  as  clandeftine  and  furreptitious.  In  all 
former  inltances  fuch  meafures  had  affumed  the  form  of  edicts,  and  were  regiftered 
in  the  parliaments ;  it  was  .the  prerogative  of  thefe  courts  -to  verify  them  ;  that  is, 
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to  enquire  into  the  facts  that  had  led  to  the  adoption  of  them.  The  injured  parties 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  before  the  privilege  affumed  the  form  of  a  law; 
not  privately  by  the  ministers  of  the  Sovereign,  but  publicly  by  the  rnoft  considerable 
bodies  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  face  of  the  nation. 

Such  were  the  free  and  animated  ftrittures  with  which  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Eaft-India  company  was  attended  ;  nor  could  it  efcapc  observation?  that  the 
writers  of  the  day  had  not  only  aSTumed  a  bolder  and  more  independent  ftyle,  but 
that  they  were  defirous  of  reviving  the  pretenfions  of  the  parliament,  and  of 
raifingthe  tribunal  of  that  affembly  above  the  will  of  the  crown. 

To  monfieur  de  Calonne  thefe  difcuffions  were  far  from  favourable ;  and  the 
time  was  now  rapidly  approaching,  when  the  neceflities  of  the  ftate  would 
compel  him  to  meafures  (till  more  unpopular,  and  deftined  to  undergo  a  feverer 
fcrutiny ;  though  peace  had  been  re-eftablifhed  throughout  Europe  for  three  years, 
yet  the  finances  of  France  feemed  fcarce  affected  by  this  interval  of  tranquillity, 
and  it  was  found  requifite  to  clofe  every  year  with  a  loan  ;  the  public  expendi- 
ture of  the  year  eighty-five  might  probably  feem  to  fanction  this  meafure.  It 
had  been  thought  proper  to  fortify  Cherbourg  upon  a  large  and  magnificent 
fcale  ,  the  claim  of  the  emperor  to  the  navigation  of  the  Schelde,  had  obliged 
the  French  to  increafe  their  land  fores,  either  to  form  a  refpectable  neutrality,  or 
to  affirt  effectually  their  Dutch  allies  ;  and  the  marquis  de  CaStries,  fond  of  war, 
and  profufe  in  his  defigns,  had  not  fuffered  the  navy, .  which  monfieur  Sartine  had 
furrendered  into  his  hands,  to  moulder  away  during  the  interval  of  peace. 

A.  D.  1786.J  The  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  this  year  with  Great- 
Britain  was  a  newfource  of  difcontent  ;■  though  regarded  by  the  Englifh  manufac- 
turers as  far  from  advantageous,  it  excited  in  France  (fill  louder  murmurs,  and 
was  criticifed  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  afperity.  It  was  considered  as 
likely  to  extinguish  thofe  infant  establishments  which  were  •  et  unable  to  vie 
with  the  manufactures  of  England,  that  had  attained  to  maturity;  and  the 
market  that  it  held  out  for  the  wines  and  oils  of  France  was  paffed  over  in 
filence,  while  the  diftrefs  of  the  artifan  was  painted  in  the  moft  finking  and 
lively  colours. 

But  when  the  edict  for  registering  the  loan  at  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  year, 
and  which  amounted  to  the  fum  of  three-millions  three- hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
fand  pounds,  was  prefented  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  the  murmurs  of  the  peo* 
pie,  Seconded  by  that  affembly,  affumed  a  more  legal  aad  formidable  form.  The 
king  however  Signified  to  the  felect  deputation  that  was  commiffioned  to  convey  to 
him  their  remonitrances,  that  he  expected  to  be  obeyed  without  further  delay ; 
accordingly  the  ceremony  of  the  registering  took  place  on  the  next  day  ;  but  was 
accompanied  wit'r  a  refolution,  importing  that  public  economy  was  the  only 
genuine  fource  of  abundant  revenue,  the  only  means  of  providing  for  the  necef- 
fities of  the  ftate,  and  reftoring  that  credit,  which  borrowing  had  reduced  to  the 
brink  of  ruin. 

Vol.  III.  5  T 
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This  proceeding  was  no  fooner  known  than  the  king  required  the  attendance  of 
the  grand  deputation  of  parliament ;  he  erafed  from  their  records  the  refolution 
that  had  been  adopted  ,  and  obferved,  though  it  was  his  pleafure  that  the  par- 
liament mould  communicate  by  its  refpectful  reprefentations  whatever  might 
intereft  the  good  of  the  public,  yet  he  never  would  confent  that  they  fhould  lb  far 
abufe  his  confidence  and  clemency  as  to  erect  themfelves  into  the  cenfors  of  his 
adminiftration  ;  he  expected  in  future  that  they  fhould  confine  their  expreffions 
within  the  limits  of  wifdom  and  loyalty ;  he  declared  himfelf  fatisfied  with  the 
conduit,  of  the  comptroller-general,  and  determined  on  no  account  to  fuffer 
groundlefs  apprehenfions  to  interfere  with  the  plans  calculated  for  the  good  of 
the  ftate  and  the  eafe  of  the  nation  ;  and  more  ftrongly  to  mark  his  difpleafure  ar 
their  expoftulations,  he  directed  the  difmiliion  from  further  fervice,  of  one  of  their 
officers,  Who  had  appeared  moft  active  in  forwarding  the  late  refolution. 

Though  the  approbation  and  fupport  of  his  fovereign  was  doubtlefs  highly 
gratifying  to  monfieur  de  Calonne,  yet  he  could  not  fail  of  feeling  himfelf  dec-ply 
mortified  by  the  oppofition  of  the  parliament  ;  his  addrefs  to  conciliate  that 
affembly  had  proved  ineffectual,  and  he  experienced  their  inflexible  averfion  at 
the  critical  juncture  when  their  acquieicence  might  have  proved  of  the  moft  eflen- 
lial  fervice.  An  anxious  enquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  public  finances,  had  con- 
vinced him  that  the  expenditure  by  far  exceeded  the  revenue;  in  the  prefent 
Ctuatic-n,  to  impofe  new  taxes  was  impoflible,  to  continue  the  method  of  borrow- 
ing was  ruinous,  and  to  have  recourfe  only  to  ©economical  reforms,  would  be 
found  wholly  inadequate  ;  and  he  hefitated  not  to  declare  that  it  would  be  im- 
poflible to  place  the  finances  on  a  folid  bails,  but  by  the  reformation  of  whatever 
was  vicious  in  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate. 

To  give  weight  to  this  reform,  the  minifter  was  fenfible  that  fomething  more 
■was  neceffary  than  the  royal  authority  ;  he  perceived  that  the  parliament  was 
neither  a  fit  inftrument  for  introducing  a  new  order  into  public  affairs,  nor  would 
i'ubmit  to  be  a  paflive  machine  for  functioning  the  plans  of  a  minifter,  even  if  thofe 
plans  were  the  emanations  of  perfect  wifdom.  Though  originally  a  body  of 
lawyers,  indebted  for  their  appointments  to  the  king,  there  was  not  an  attribute 
of  genuine  legiilative  affembly  that  they  did  not  teem  defirous  to  engrofs  to  them- 
felves ;  and  they  had  been  fupported  in  their  pretentions  by  the  plaudits  of  the 
the  people,  who  were  fenfible  that  there  was  no  other  body  in  the  nation  that  could 
plead  their  caufe  againft  royal  oppreftion  ;  to  fupprefs  therefore  the  only  power 
of  control  that  remained,  and  to  render  the  government  more  arbitrary,  was 
deemed  by  the  comptroller-general  a  meafure  of  too  much  hardihood  ;  yet  to 
leave  the  parliament  in  the  full  poffefiion  of  their  influence,  an  influence  that 
he  was  convinced  would  be  exerted  againft  him,  was  at  once  to  render  his  whole 
iyftem  abortive. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  the  only  alternative  that  feemed  to  remain  was  to 
have  recourfe  to  fome  other  affembly,  more  dignified  and  folemn  in  its  character, 
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and  that  fliould  confift  in  a  greater  degree  of  members  from  the  various  orders 
of  the  ftate,  and  the  different  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  This  promifed  to  be 
a  popular  meafure  ;  it  implied  a  deference  to  the  people  at  large,  and  might  be 
expected  to  prove  greatly  acceptable  ;  but  the  true  and  legitimate  affembly  of 
the  nation,  the  Hates-general,  had  not  met  fince  the  year  fixceeri  hundred  and 
fourteen  ;  nor  could  the  minifter  flatter  himfelf  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
royal  affent  to  a  meeting  which  a  defpotic  fovereign  could  not  but  regard  with 
fecret  jealoufy.  Another  affembly  had  occafionally  been  fubftittited  in  the  room 
of  the  (tates-general  ;  this  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  the  Nottid'es,  and  con- 
fided of  a  number  of  perfons  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  chieflv  felected  from 
the  higher  orders  of  the  flute,  and  nominated  by  the  king  himfelf. '  This  affembly 
had  been  convened  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  again  by  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  ; 
and  was  now  once  more  fummoned  by  the  authority  of  the  prefent  monarch. 

The  writs  for  calling  together  the  affembly  "of  the  notables  we're  dated  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  December  eighty-fix;  they  were  addrell'ed  to  i'cxen  princes  of 
the  blood,  nine  dukes  and  peers  of  France,  eight  field  marefchals,  twenty-two 
nobles,  eight  counfellors  of  ftate,  four  mailers  of  requefts,  'eleven  archbiihoos  and 
bifhops,  thirty-feven  of  the  heads  of  the  law,  twelve  deputies  of  the  pj-.ys  d'eiats'.  the 
lieutenant-civil,  and  twenty-five  magiftrates  of  the  diiferent  towns  of  the  kingdom. 
The  number  of  members  was  one  hundred  arid  forty-four  ;  and  the  twenty-ninth 
of  January  eighty-feven  was  the  period  appointed  for  their  opening. 

A.  D.  17S7.  j  It  was  at  the  moment  when  the  members  of  the'  notables  had 
arrived  at  Paris,  and  that  the  attention  of  all  the  claffes  in  the  kingdom  was 
fixed  upon  their  meeting  as  an  important  sera  in  the  national  hiftery,  that  the 
minifter  found  himfelf  yet  unprepared  to  fubmit  his  fyftem  to  their  infpecfion,  and 
poftponed  the  opening  of  the  council  to  the  feventh  of  February.  This  delay 
was  injudicious  in  the  higheft  degree';  politics  had  occupied  the  minds  of  men  - 
particularly  in  the  metropolis,  to  the  exclufion  of  every  other  fubjecl ;  fome  of 
the  plans  of  the  comptroller-general  had  not  been  entirely  concealed  ;  and  it  was 
natural  that  they  fhould  engage  the  premature  reflections  of  the  notables,  forced 
from  their  ufual  employments,  and  left  without  any  other  occupation  for  their 
leifure  ;  yet  it  was  the  defign  of  the  minifter  rather  to  dazzle  their  imagination, 
than  to  derive  information  from  their  debates ;  and  he  well  knew  if  once  they 
proceeded  to  doubt,  they  would  affume  the  guife  of  a  legiflature,  inftead  of  a 
council  of  ftate,   a  circumftance  the  fartheft  from  his  intentions. 

A  fecond  delay  to  the  fourteenth  of  the  fame  month  was  occafioned  by  the 
indifpofition  of  monfieur  de  Calonne  himfelf,  and  that  of  the  count  de  Vergennes 
prefident  of  the  council  of  finance,  and  firft  fecretary  of  ftate;  and  a  third  pro- 
craftination  was  the  neceffary  refult  of  the  death  of  the  count  on  the  day  previous 
to  that  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  meeting.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs  by  the  count  de  Montmorin,  a  nobleman  of  unblemilhed.  charac- 
ter. But  his  lofs  at  this  critical  juncture  was  feverely  felt  by  the  comptroller-gene- 
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ral ;  he  alone  of  all  the  minifters  had  entered  with  warmth  and  fincerity  into  the 
plans  of  monfieur  de  Calonne.  Monfieur  de  Miromefnil,  keeper  of  the  feals, 
was  avowedly  the  rival  and  enemy  of  that  ftatefman.  The  marefchal  de  Caftries, 
fecretary  for  the'inarine  department,  was  perfonally  attached  to  Mr.  Necker,  and 
preferred  the  interefts  of  friend/hip  to  coniiderations  which  might  otherwife  have 
engaged  his  fupport ;  and  the  baron  de  Breteuil,  fecretary  for  the  houfhold,  was 
the  creature  of  the  queen,  and  deeply  engaged  in  what  was  calied  the  Auftrian 
fyftem. 

It  was  under  thefe  difficulties  that  monfieur  de  Calonne,  on  the  twenty-fecond 
of  February,  firft  met  the  aflembly  of  the  notables,  and  opened  his  long  expected 
plan.  He  began  by  ftating  that  the  public  expenditure  had  for  centuries  paft 
exceeded  the  revenue,  and  that  a  very  confiderable  deficiency  had  of  courfe 
exifted  ;  that  the  Miffifippi  fcheme  of  feventeen  hundred  and  twenty,  had  by  no 
means,  as  might  have  been  expected,  reftored  the  balance  ;  that  under  the  ceco- 
nomical  adminiftration  of  cardinal  Fleuri  the  deficit  ftill  exifted  ;  that  the  progrefs 
of  this  derangement  under  the  laft  reign  had  been  extreme;  at  the  appointment 
-of  the  abb£  Terray  it  had  amounted  to  three  millions  fterling  ;  that  minifter  had 
reduced  it  to  one  million  fix  hundred  and  feventy-five  thoufand  pounds  ;  it  be- 
came fomewhat  lefs  under  the  fliort  adminiftrations.  that  followed  ;  it  rofe  again 
in  confequence  of  the  war,  under  the  adminiftration  of  monfieur  Necker  ;  and 
at  his  own  acceffion  to  office,  it  was  three  millions  three  hundred  and  thirty 
thoufand  pounds 

To  remedy  this  evil  the  comptroller-general  recommended  a  territorial  impoft, 
in  the  nature  of  the  Englifli  land-tax,  from  which  no  rank  or  order  of  men  were 
to  be  exempted ;  an  enquiry  into  the  poffeflions  of  the  clergy,  which  hitherto 
had  been  deemed  facred,  from  their  proportion  of  the  public  burthens  ;  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  internal  taxation  were  alfo  to  undergo  a  ftricl  examination  ;  and 
a  confiderable  refource  was  prefented  in  mortgaging  the  demefne  lands  of  the 
crown. 

The  very  neceffity  for  thefe  reforms  was  combated  with  a  degree  of  boldnefs 
and  depth  of  reafoning  that  could  not  fail  of  ftrongly  impreffing  the  aflembly ; 
and  from  the  hope  of  ready  acquiefcence,  the  minifter  was  now  launched  into  the 
boundlefs  ocean  of  political  controverfy.  Before  monfieur  Necker  retired  from 
the  management  of  the  finances,  he  had  publiihed  his  Compte  rendu  au  Roi,  in 
which  France  was  reprefented  as  poneiling  a  clear  furplus  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  fterling  ;  this  performance  had  been  read  with  avidity, 
and  had  been  regarded  as  marking  a  new  era  in  the  hiftory  of  France;  it  probably 
contributed  to  eftrange  from  the  author  the  royal  countenance  ;  but  the  credit  of  it 
was  ably  vindicated  by  monfieur  de  Brienne,  archbilhop  of  Thouloufe,  a  prelate 
eloquent  and  ambitious,  and  the  paffionate  advocate  and  admirer  of  monfieur 
Necker. 
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A  (till  more  formidable  adverfary  prefented  himfelf  to  the  comptroller-general 
in  the  count  de  Mirabeau.  This  extraordinary  man,  has  been  characterised  as 
reft.lefs  in  his  difpofition,  licentious  in  his  morals,  but  bold,  penetrating,  and  en- 
terprifing  ;  yet  envy  which  rarely  admits  perfection  of  character  to  exift  wMj 
tranfcendai't  genius  has  never  queftioned  his  fuperiority  as  a  politician  and  an  orator. 
He  had  occasionally  vifited  every  court  in  Europe ;  he  had  at  onr  time  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  confidence  of  the  minifter,  and  had  been  directed,  though  in  no 
oftenfible  ch  racier,  to  obferve  at  Berlin  the  difpofition  of  the  fucceffor  of  the1 
great  Frederic  ;  in  this  capacity  he  was  frequently  expofed  to  neglect  and  difap- 
pointment ;  his  letters  were  often  left  unanfwered  ;  difguft  quickly  fucceeded  to 
admiration  ;  and  he  who  entered  the  Pruflian  court  the  intimate  friend,  returned 
to  Paris  the  avowed  enemy  of  monfieur  de  Calonne  :  while  the  archbifhop  of 
Thouloufe  arraigned  the  underftanding,  the  count  de  Mirabeau  impeached  the 
integrity  of  the  comptroller  general ;  he  hefitated  not  to  rank  him  among  thofe 
who  preferred  their  fortune  to  their  honour  ;  and  who  had  augmented  their 
wealth  by  the  mod  dilhonourable  fpeculations  in  the  funds  ;  he  added  that  all  his 
operati  ms  bore  the  ftamp  of  defpotifm  and  perfonal  intereft  ;  and  he  called  upon 
the  notables  to  addrefs  their  fovereign  in  the  honeft  language  of  truth  ;  "  let 
"  them  tell  him,"  faid  he,  "  that  a  man,  who  was  eftranged  to  every  principle 
"  of  good  faith,  of  fidelity  in  engagements,  of  refpect  to  property,  was  unfit  to 
"  remain  at  the  helm  of  commerce,  of  contracts,  and  of  law.  Let  them  tell 
"  him  that  pliancy  of  fpirit,  facility  of  ftudy,  correctnefs  of  ftyle,  the  elegance 
"  of  his  preambles,  the  charms  of  his  elocution,  were  but  fo  many  new  crimes 
"  in  a  minifter,  who  developed  with  {kill  the  principles  of  an  honeft  policy,  and 
s'  eluded  and  infulted  them  in  his  practice." 

The  eloquence  of  monfieur  de  Calonne  might  have  poflibly  vindicated  his 
fyftem  and  his  reputation  againft  the  calculations  of  Brienne,  and  the  fplendid 
invectives  of  Mirabeau  ;  but  the  genius  of  the  comptroller-general  funk  under 
the  influence  of  the  three  great  bodies  of  the  nation  j  the  grand  and  effential 
object  of  reform,  was  to  equalize  the  public  burthens,  and  by  rendering  the  taxes 
general,  to  diminifh  the  load  of  the  lower  and  moft  ufeful  claffes  of  the  people. 
The  ancient  nobility  and  the  clergy  had  ever  been  free  from  all  public  affeffments  ; 
and  had  the  evil  gone  no  further,  it  might  have  been  ftill  perhaps  borne  with 
patience;  but  through  the  fhameful  cuftom  pf  felling  patents  of  nobility,  fuch 
crowds  of  new  nobleffe  ftarted  up,  that  every  province  in  the  kingdom  was  filled 
with  them  ;  the  firft  object  with  thofe  who  had  acquired  fortunes  rapidly,  was  to 
purchafe  a  patent,  which,  befides  gratifying  their  vanity,  afforded  an  exemption 
to  then  and  their  pofterity  from  contributing  proportionably  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  ftate  ;  the  magiftracies  likewife  throughout  the  kingdom  enjoyed  their  fhare 
of  thefe  exemptions  j  fo  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  taxes  fell  on  thofe  who  were 
leaft  able  to  bear  them.  - 

The  defign  of  equalizing  the  public  burthens,  though  undoubtedly  great,  thus 
united  againft  the  minifter,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  magistracy  ;  and  the 
Vol.  Ilf.  5  U 
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event  was  fuch  as  might  have  been  expected ;  the  intrigues  of  thofe  three  bodies 
raifed  againft  him  fo  loud  a  clamour,  that  finding  it  impoflible  to  (tern  the  torrent, 
monfieur  de  Calonne  not  only  refigned  his  place  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  but  foon 
after  retired  to  England  from  the  ftorm  of  perfecution  ;  yet  one  ray  of  royal  favor 
{till  gilded  the  evening  of  his  adminiftration  ;  and  his  rival,  monfieur  MiroHiefni!, 
received  at  the  fame  time  orders  to  refign  the  feals. 

While  the  mind  of  Lewis  was  affiduoufly  occupied  by  the  rifmg  fpirit  of  difcon- 
tent  at  home,  the  republic  of  Holland,  his  new  and  clofe  ally,  prefented  a  fcene 
of  anarchy  and  faction  that  demanded  his  moft  ferious  attention.     The  prince  of 
Orange  had  been  (tripped  of  all  authority  by  the  democratic  party  and  retiring 
from  the  Hague,  maintained  the  fhadow  of  a  court  at  Nimeguen ;  yet  feeble   as 
his  influence  might  appear  in  the  United  Provinces,  he  was  ftill  formidable  from 
his  powerful  connections.     His  brother-in-law,  the  new  king  of  Pruflia,  for  Fre- 
derick the  Great  had  clofed  his  long  and  fplendid  career,  was  indefatigable  in  his 
endeavours  to  promote  the  interefts  of  the  ftadtholder  j  and  had  offered,  in  concert 
with  France,  to  undertake  the  arduous  tafk  of  compofing  the  differences  which 
diffracted  the  republic  ;  the  propofal  was  received  with  apparent  cordiality  by  the 
court  of  Verfailles  ;.  and  monfieur  de  Rayneval,  who  had  already  acquired  confi- 
derable  credit  in  negociation,  particularly  in  concluding  the  late  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  England,  was  appointed  to  be  reprefentative  of  Lewis  in  the  office  of 
mediation.  / 

Notwithftanding  thefe  pacific  meafures,  it  could  fcarceb>e -expected  that  France 
would  become  the  iuflrument  of  rettoring  the  prince  of  Orange  to  that  (hare  of 
weight  and  power  which  he  had  before  occupied  in  the  republic  ;  and  thus 
abandon  one  of  the  longeft  and  deareft  obje&s  of  her  policy,  the  eftablifhing  a 
fupreme  and  permanent  controul  in  the  affairs  of  Holland  ;  the  conditions  that 
were  framed  by  the  Louveflein  faction  as  the  bafis  of  reconciliation,  were  fuch 
as  plainly  implied  their  defign  to  contract  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  ftadt- 
holder within  very  narrow  limits ;  on  his  renouncing  his  right  of  filling  up  the 
occafional  vacancies  in  the  town-fenates,  he  was  to  be  reftored  to  the  nominal, 
office  of  captain-general ;  but  he  was  to  be  reftrained  from  marching  the  troops 
into  or  out  of  any  province,  without  leave  from  the  refpective  provinces  con- 
cerned ;  and  he  was  al'fo  to  fubfcribe  a  refolution,  palled  fome  time  before  by  the 
fenate  of  Amfterdam,  that  the  command  fhould  at  all  times  be  revocable  at  the 
pleafure  of  the  flates. 

Had  the  prince  of  Orange  acquiefced  in  thefe  preliminaries,  France  would  have 
completely  attained  the  object  of  her  long  negociations,  and  by  means  of  the 
Louveftein  faction  have  acquired  the  afcendancy  that  (he  had  repeatedly  fought  in 
the  councils  of  Holland  ;  but  however  unequal  the  prince  of  Orange  might  feem 
to  the  difficulties  that  furrounded  him,  every  deficiency  was  fupplied  by  the 
genius,  the  fpirit,  and  the  abilities  of  his  royal  confort ;  fhe  pertinacioufly  refufed 
to  give  up  any  rights  that  had  been  attached  to  the  office  of  ftadtholder  j  and  mon- 
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fieur  de  Rayneval  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  overcome  her  inflexible  refolu- 
tion,  broke  off  the  correfpondence  between  the  Hague  and  Nimeguen,  and 
returned  to  Paris  about  the  middle  of  January  eighty-feven. 

A.  D.  1787.I  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  republican  party  brought  forward 
the  propofal  of  fufpending  the  prince  of  Orange  from  his  offices  of  ftadtholder  and 
admiral-general ;  the  queftion  was  agitated  with  the  utmoft  warmth  and  acrimony 
for  two  fucceflive  days ;  but  thofe  who  had  propofed  it  found  the  oppofition  fo 
formidable,  and  the  afpeff.  of  the  independent  members  fo  doubtful,  that  they 
did  not  choofe  to  hazard  the  decifion  of  a  vote. 

To  this  defeat  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  abfence  of  Van  Berkel,  the  firft 
penfionary  of  Amfterdam;  in  a  great  meafure  contributed ;  this  man  had  long 
been  the  leader  and  foul  of  the  republican  party,  and  was  well  qualified  by  his 
various  talents  for  that  lofty  fituation  ;  by  his  opponents  it  has  been  afferted,  that 
his  ambition  was  boundlefs  j  but  that  his  love  of  power  was  ft  1 11  exceeded  by 
his  luff,  of  wealth  ;  and  tempted  by  the  emoluments  of  office  alone,  he  had  facri- 
ficed  his  influence  at  home  to  the  lucrative  appointment  of  reprefentjng,  the 
republic  as  minifter  to  the  United  States  of  America.  His  adherents  have  placed 
him  in  the  flrft  rank  of  their  patriots  and  fages,  and  reprefent  him  as  facrificing 
his  perfonal  fortune  in  an  embafly  where  he  could  acquire  only  danger  and  honour. 

The  abfence  of  this  celebrated  demagogue,  though  it  embarraffed  the  eounfels, 
did  not  extinguish  the  zeal  and  fpirit  of  his  party.  They  were  convinced  that  their 
power  could  only  be  retained  by  prompt  and  decifive  meafures.  In  jhe  fenate  of 
Amfterdam  their  influence  daily  diminifhed  ;  in  that  of  Rotterdam  they  had  been 
out-voted  by  a  confiderable  majority ;  the  provinces  of  Zealand,  Friefland, 
Utrecht,  and  Guelderland,  had  evinced  the  ftrqngeft  inclination  towards  the 
prince  of  Orange  ;  and  the  fmall  provinces  of  Groningen  and  Overyffel  alone 
remained  firmly  attached  to  them.  Thus,  already  tottering,  they  had  recourfe 
to  the  reftlefs  multitude ;  aflbciations  were  formed,  and  large  fums  of  money 
fubfcribed;  and  the  burghers,  provided  with  arms,  foon  proceeded  to  acts  of 
open  outrage.  At  Rotterdam  they  furrounded  the  fenate-hoyfe,  compelled  the 
fenate  to  depofe  feven  of  their  body,  whom  they  confidered  as  moft  adverfe  to 
their  defigns  ;  and  veiling  their  violence  under  the  form  of  an  election,  they  filled 
the  vacant  places  with  feven  of  the  moft  zealous  of  their  own  party  ;  and  as  the 
degraded  fenators  comprifed  the  deputies  of  the  city  in  the  affembly  of  the  pro. 
yincial  ftates,  the  reprefentation  of  Rotterdam  was  of  courfe  totally  changed. 

On  the  very  fame  day  that  the  fenate  of  Rotterdam  was  purged  in  this  manner 
by  the  armed  burghers,  fimilar  meafures  were  purfued  by  their  brethren  at  Am-  " 
fterdam.  They  furrounded  the  fenate  houfe  early  in  the  morning :  and  the  af- 
frighted magistrates  entered  into  a  negociatio.n  with  them,  which  was  fpun  out 
until  the  evening,  when  finding  they  had  no  alternative,  they  were  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  the  demands  of  the  populace,  by  declaring  that  nine  members  of  their 
body,  whom  the  republican  party  had  proferibed,  had  abdicated  their  offices. 
Among  thefe  victims  to  the  revolution,  were  three  deputies  to  the  aftembly  of 
the  provincial  ftates,  who  had  lately  voted  on  fome  occafions  on  the  fide  of  ttoe 
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ftadtholder.  At  the  fame  time  that  they  were  clearing  the  fenafe  of  their  adver- 
faries,  the  four  colon  Is  of  the  city  militia,  and  confequently  the  only  legal  com- 
manders of  the  burghers,  were  doomed  to  undergo  their  persecution,  and  obliged 
to  fend  in  their  refignatrons. 

The  court  of  Verfailles  had  hitherto  reafon  to  exult  in  the  fuccefs  of  their 
party  ;  the  republican  faction  feemed  every  where  triumphant,  and  the  trembling 
adherents  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  each  moment  expected  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  headlong  torrent;  but  the  turbulent  difpofition  of  the  people  had  at  length 
aroufed  from  their  lethargy  the  ftates-general,  who,  accuftomed  folely  to  guard 
the  republic  from  foreign  invafion',  regarded  with  no  little  emotion  the  diffentions 
of  the  different  provinces.  The  dread  of  beholding  the  whole  commonwealth  in- 
volved in  anarchy,  awaked  the  latent  fparks  of  power  which,  however  concealed, 
muft  fubfift  in  all  Hates.  The  prefumption  of  the  city  of  Utrecht  in  withdrawing 
its  allotted  quota  of  revenue  from'  their  difpofal,  feemed  an  object  that  merited 
immediate  chaitifement ;  and  a  body  of  troops  was  commanded  by  the  provincial 
ftates  to  befiege  and  humble  the  haughty  inhabitants  of  that  opulent  capital.  This 
feeble  detachment  was  however  encountered  by  a  band  of  armed  burghers  :  it 
was  on  this  occafion  that  the  firft  blood  was  fhed  in  this  civil  conflict,  and  the 
regulars  endured  the  mortification  of  retiring  before  an  inferior  number  of  un- 
difciplined  citizens. 

Yet  while  the  republicans  received  with  avowed  triumph  the  fuccefs  of  their 
firft  effay  in  arms,  they  were  blind  to  the  tempeft  that  impended  over  them : 
whether  too  confident  of  their  own  ftrength,  they  had  neglected  to  footh,  or 
were  incapable  of  affuming  thofe  conciliating  manners  neceflary  to  command  the 
affections  of  the  military  : — the  ikirmiih  near  Utrecht  had  fcarce  taken  place,  be- 
fore the  province  of  Holland  was  alarmed  by  the  defection  of  two  thirds  of  its 
regular  forces,  who  quitted  the  pofts  that  had  been  affigned  them,  and  declared  in 
favour  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  To  fupply  the  deficiency,  the  volunteers  and 
armed  burghers  were  fummoned  to  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  were  ap- 
pointed to  guard   the  frontiers. 

While  the  ftates  of  that  province  were  occupied  in  reprefling  the  fpirit  of  de- 
fertion  among  their  troops,  an  event  took  place  which  introduced  new  and  more 
important  actors  on  the  ftage,  and  abforbed  every  other  confideration.  The 
princefs  of  Orange,  who  had  been  driven  by  the  violence  of  the  adverfe  party 
from  the  Hague,  now  determined  to  return  to  the  vicinity  of  that  place,  with  the 
intention,  as  (he  declared,  of  communicating  with  the  ftates-general,  and  bringing 
forward  iuch  conciliatory  propofnions,  in  the  name  of  the  prince,  her  hufband., 
as  might  avert  if  poflible  the  evils  and  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 

But  the  adverfe  party  regarded  this  journey  in  a  different  light ;  they  faid,  'hat 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  iladtholder's  open  operations  againft  them  in  the  field, 
the  princefs  had  come  into  Holland,  with  a  view  of  exciting  insurrection  and 
rebellion  ;  and  that  the  debauching  the  troops  of  the  ft  a  e,  and  increafing  their 
late  defection,  was  alfo  probably  included  in  the  fyftem ;  by  thefe  pretences  they 
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endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  populace  to  the  *afh  and  Imprudent 
meafure  on  which  they  now  ventured ;  for  the  princefs  had  fcarce  patted  Schoon- 
hoven,  on  the  borders  of  Holland,  before  fhe  was  furrounded  by  a  party  of 
armed  burghers,  and  was  conveyed  with  every  mark  of  licentious  brutality  to  a 
fmall  town  at  a  confiderable  diftance  ;  fhe  was  thence  efcorted  by  the  fame  guards 
to  Schoonhoven  ;  and  hopelefs  of  being  permitted  to  purfue  her  journey  to  the 
Hague,  (he  fet  out  the  next  day  for  Nimeguen. 

•  The  king  of  Pruflia,  who  had  beheld  with  fecret  indignation,  but  with  well- 
affumed  indifference,  the  rights  of  his  brother-in-law  invaded  by  the  turbulent 
fpirit  of  the  ftates  of  Holland,  now  found  in  the  infuk  offered  to  his  filter,  that 
pretence  for  interference  that  he  had  fo  long  ardently  wifhed  for.  He  ordered  a 
ftrong  memorial  to  be  prefented  to  the  ftates  of  Holland,  in  which  he  infifled  on 
the  moft  ample  and  fpeedy  fatisfaftion ;  at  the  fame  time  he  reprefented  the  in- 
dignity that  he  had  fuffered,  in  the  perfon  of  the  princefs,  to  the  court  of  V.er- 
failles ;  and  Lewis  in  pointed  terms  condemned  the  infult,  and  recommended  to 
the  ftates  to  efface  the  affront  by  the  moft  liberal  reparation. 

The  republican  party  could  not  conceal  their  mortification  at  finding  their 
conduct  condemned  by  that  ally  on  whofe  fupport  they  depended  ;  yet  whatever 
appearances  the  court  of  Verfailles  might  think  proper  to  preferve,  the  ftates  of 
Holland  ftill  implicitly  relied  on  the  faith  of  France,  and  concluded  that  in  the 
hour  of  extremity  her  afliftance  would  be  proportioned  to  their  diftrefs.  in  this 
confidence  they  ftill  reje&ed  all  language  of  fubmiflion ;  they  refufed  to  enter 
into  any  difcuffion  of  the  fubject,  and  iffued  orders  that  every  thing  fhould  be 
prepared  for  laying  the  .country  under  water,  the  moment  any  foreign  troops 
fticuld  violate  the  territories  of  the  republic. 

The  court  of  Berlin  immediately  made  every  difpofition  for  entering  into  aflion; 
nine  thoufand  Pruflian  troops  lined  the  frontiers  of  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  bordering 
on  the  territories  of  the  republic  ;  the  governor  of  Weiel  received  orders  to 
prepare  accomodations  for  the  reception  of  an  army  of  fixty  or  feventy  thoufand 
men ;  and  the  celebrated  hereditary  duke  of  Brunfwick,  who  by  the  death  of  Iu*s 
father  was  now  become  the  fovereign  and  reigning  duke  of  that  country,  was 
called  from  his  tranquil  enjoyments,  to  command  the  forces  of  his  royal  kinfman, 
the  king  of  Prufiia- 

The  prince  of  Orange  himfelf  was  not  entirely  inactive  during  thefe  tranfaftions. 
With  the  fmall  army  that  he  had  affembled,  he  poffeffed  himfelf  by  a  coup  de 
main  of  the  fortified  town  of  Wick,  in  the  province  of  Utrecht ;  a  place  eminently 
noted  for  its  early  adoption  of  the  moft  violent  republican  principles  ;  and  which, 
from  its  fituation,  was  of  ftill  more  importance,  fince  eftabliihed  on  the  borders 
of  Holland,  twenty.four  miles  only  from  Amfterdam,  it  commanded  the  courfe 
of  that  part  of  the  Rhine  called  the  Lech,  and  might  be  confidered  as  the  key  of 
the  proYince  on  the  fide  of  Utrecht :  he  foon  after  reduced  Harderwycke,  a  town 
in  Guelderland,  erected  on  the  Zuyder-fea,  was  acknowledged  by  the  eity  of 
Vol.  III.  5  X 
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Middleburg  and  the  whole  province  of  Zealand,  which  declared  without  referve 
'in  his  favour,  blocked  up  the  city  of  Utrecht,  and  repulfed  an  attempt  that  was 
made  by  the  fuperior  numbers  of  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  on  one  of  his 
out-pofts^ 

Thefe  fuccefies  probably  ferved  to  quicken  the  motions  of  the  Pruflians ;  and 
the  duke  of  Brunfwick,  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  confided  of  about  eighteen 
thoufand  men,  furnifhed  with  a  train  of  light  artillery,  advanced  from  the  duchy 
of  Cleves,  and  about  the  middle  of  September  entered  the  province  of  Guelder- 
land  in  three  columns  ;  that  on  the  right,  which  directed  its  courfe  to  the  north- 
ward, was  under  the  command  of  general  Lottum  ;  the  centre  was  entrufted  to 
the  generals  Waldeck  and  Gaudi ;  and  the  left,  which  pointed  its  march  to  the 
fouth,  was  led  by  the  duke  in  perfon. 

The  fuccefs  of  each  divifion  was  fuch  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
dread  conceived  of  the  Pruffian  arms  ;  and  no  fuperiority  of  number  could  em- 
bolden either  the  regular  or  irregular  forces  of  the  province  to  endure  any  thing 
like  a  conflict  even  with  the  huflars  and  chaffeurs.  Gorcum,  though  in  a  con- 
fiderable  ftate  of  defence,  and  under  the  government  of  the  celebrated  colonel 
and  chamberlain  Capelle,  fo  eminent  for  his  republican  principles,  furrcndered 
after  a  few  (hots  ;  and  the  garrifon  and  governor  yielded  themielves  prilbners  of 
war  to  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  ;  Newport  and  Schoonhoven,  both  capable  of  a 
long  refiftance,  were  abandoned  by  their  garrifons :  Dort,  Leyden,  and  Haerlem, 
fubmitted  on  the  firft  fummons ;  and  Rotterdam,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Pruflians,  threw  open  her  gates  and  received  the  invaders  with  the  loudeft 
acclamations. 

The  progrefs  of  the  column  in  the  centre  was  equally  rapid  and  fplendid  ;  on 
the  approach  of  it,  the  turbulent  city  of  Utrecht,  which  had  derided  the  fmall 
army  under  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confirmation  j 
every  other  object  and  cofideration  immediately  gave  way  to  the  defite  of  efcape  ; 
the  city  was  evacuated  by  all  orders  of  armed  men ;  the  artillery  was  left  on 
j he  works  without  fentinels  or  guards ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  without  oppofi- 
tion,  took  poffeflion  of  a  city  which  had  long  been  confidered  as  the  great  bul- 
wark of  the  province  of  Holland,  and,  nexfto  Amfterdam,  as  the  principal  feas 
and  grand  citadel  of  the  republican  party. 

The  column  led  by  general  Lottum  on  the  right,  met  with  rather  more  refift- 
ance ;  Naarden,  a  ftrong  place,  lying  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  Zuyder-Sea,  with- 
in thirteen  miles  of  Amfterdam,  rejecting  the  fummons  of  the  Pruffian  commander, 
and  gallantry  prepared  for  defence.  But  general  Lottum,  whofe  detachment 
was  by  no  means  provided  for  a  fiege,  turned  afide  from  the  walls  and  received 
.  the  fubimffion  of  Nieuwerfluysi,  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  with  a  garrifon  of  near  eight 
hundred  foldiers,  who  furrendered  prifoners  of  war. 

During  thefe  military  tranfaftions,  an  unexpected  revolution  had  taken  place 
at  the  Hague  ;  that  town,  the  refidence  of  the  ftates  of  Holland,  was  yet  ftrong- 
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ly  attached  to  the  perfon  and  interefts  of  the  prince  of  Orange ;  the  governing 
party,  well  aware  of  this  difpofition,  had  brought  in  a  ftrong  body  of  volunteers, 
to  overawe  the  ordinary  garrifon  and  inhabitants  ;  but  under  the  difmay  which  the 
progrefs  of  the  Pruflians  had  excited  on  the  republican  fide;  it  was  eafuy  Seen 
that  the  volunteers  would  not  long  be  able  to  keep  the  populace  ia  Subjection, 
and  feveral  principal  perfons  of  that  party  accordingly  retired  for  fafety  to 
Amfterdam. 

The  event  juftified  their  precaution  ;  the  Swifs  foldiers,  who  formerly  compof- 
ed  the  ftadtholder's  ftate-guard,  boldly  affembled,  and  carried  off  the  two  pieces 
of  cannon  that  had  been  affigned  for  the  fupport  of  the  volunteers — their  zeal- 
foon  communicated  to  the  inhabitants — the  republicans  on  every  fide  were  difarm- 
ed — the  mod  violent  members  of  the  States  retired  to  Amfterdam — and  the 
reft  of  that  aflembly  immediately  fent  a  deputation  to  folicit  the  return  of  the 
prince  of  Orange. 

The  prince  accepted  with  tranfport  the  invitation,  and  with  his  confort  was  receiv- 
ed at  the  Hague  with  every  demonftration  of  joy  ;  the  ftates,  without  hesitation, 
reftored  him  to  all  thofe  offices  and  rights  from  which  he  had  been  fufpende  !, 
and  confequently  annulled  all  proceedings  which  had  been  purSued  againft  him  ia 
that  province;  they  likewife  ifiued  an  edict  forbidding  all  attempts  ro  inundate  the 
country,  and  Strictly  commanding  the  governors  oS  all  cities  to  give  free  admiffion 
to  the  PruSfian  troops  ;  in  confequence  of  this  baron  Matha,  governor  of  Naarden 
opened  the  gates  of  that  town,  on  the  fame  principles  of  duty  on  which  before  he 
had  kept  them  clofed. 

All  oppofition  was  now  centred  in  the  city  of  Amfterdam,  and  its  environs, 
whither  the  moft  active  and  molt  obftinate  of  the  republican  party  had  fled  from 
all  quarters.  That  proud  capital,  undifmayed  by  the  general  defection,  made 
every  preparation  for  the  moft  defparate  refiftance.  The  furrounding  country  was 
laid  under  water,  ftrong  batteries  were  every  where  erected,  all  the  pofts  capable  of 
commanding  the  roads  leading  into  the  town  were  entrenched  and  fortified  j  and 
the  citizens  declared  they  would  hold  out  to  the  laft  extremity. 

The  danger  was  indeed  already  at  their  gates ;  for  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  had 
eftablifhed  round  the  city  a  chain  of  pofts  whereever  the  nature  of  the  ground  and 
the  interfection  of  the  dykes  would  admit ;  a  tranfient  negociation  was  fcarce 
Suffered  to  interrupt  his  ardour  ;  and  on  finding  the  Spirits  of  the  Amfterdammers 
yet  unfubdued,  he  determined  to  force  their  boafted  barrier.  In  order  to  render 
the  alarm  and  confirmation  more  general,  he  not  only  ordered  all  the  pofts  to  be 
attacked  at  the  fame  inftant,  but  that  each  mould  be  attacked  in  every  quarter  that 
it  could  be  approached  ;  in  a  defence  fo  extenfive,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  fome 
weak  point  Should  have  efcaped  the  vigilance,  or  exceeded  the  Strength  of  the 
befieged ;  the  military  talents  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  had  never  been  diSplayed 
to  more  advantage,  he  availed'  himfelf  of  every  favourable  occurrence,  and  not- 
withstanding the  gallantry  of  the  republicans,:  penetrated  and  eftablifhed  his  pofts 
within  their  boafted  barrier. 
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The  haughty  city  of  Amfterdam  was  now  for  the  firft  time  delivered  to  the  dif- 
cretion  of  a  vi&or,  and,  open  on  every  fide  to  bombardment,  relu&antly  conde- 
fcended  to  the  language  of  fubmiffion.  The  magiftracy  declared  themfeWes  obliged 
by  the  impending  danger  to  fubfcribe  conditions  vlich  they  )ie  ded  to,  left 
others  more  ruinous  might  be  impofed.  Sixteen  perfons  moft  obnoxious  to  the 
princefs  of  Orange,  were  deprived  of  their  refpective  offices ,  the  members  of  the 
regency,  who  had  been  tumultuoufly  depofed  for  their  attachment  to  the  ftadt- 
holder,  were  immediately  reftored  ;  the  burghers,  and  all  perfons  in  the  town, 
except  the  legal  militia,  were  to  be  difarmed  ;  and  the  Leyden-gate  was  delivered 
up  to  the  Pruffians,  to  facilitate  the  performance  of  the  laft  condition. 

The  court  of  Verfailles  had  long  trufted  to  the  natural  ftrength  of  the  repub- 
lican party,  and  had  been  afiiduous  throughout  the  whole  fummer  in  endeavour- 
ing to  fecond  them  by  every  defcription  of  fuccours  that  could  be  privately 
imparted.  Crowds  of  French  officers  arrived  every  day  in  Holland,  and  either 
received  commiflions  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftates,  or  afred  as  volunteers  in  their 
troops.  Several  hundreds  of  tried  and  experienced  foldiers,  whofe  fidelity  and 
difcretion  could  be  relied  on,  were  felefted  from  different  regiments,  and  being 
furnilhed  wih  money  for  their  journey,  and  affurances  of  future  favour,  were 
difpatched  in  fmall  parties  to  join  the  troops,  and  to  difcipline  the  burghers  and 
volunteers.  A  confiderable  corps  of  engineers,  difguifed  as  mechanics,  and 
inftru&ed  what  anfwers  to  make  to  any  enquiries,  were  direfted  to  proceed 
towards  Amfterdam,  and  to  affift  in  ftrengthening  the  works  of  that  city. 

Thefe  aids,  which  might  have  proved  effectual  had  the  contefl  been  confined  to 
the  ftates  of  Holland  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  were  overwhelmed  in  the  rapid 
invafion  of  the  Pruffians  ;  and  the  court  of  Berlin  had  taken  its  meafures  with 
fo  much  celerity,  and  the  fituation  of  the  republicans  was  already  become  fo 
defparate,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  their  affairs  could  be  reftored  by  any 
affiftance  that  France  was  capable  of  immediately  adminiftering.  Yet  on  Great- 
Britain  fitting  out  a  ftxong  fquadron  of  men-of-war  at  Portfmouth,  to  give  confi- 
dence to  the  operations  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  the  court  of  Verfailles  alfo  fent 
orders  to  equip  fixteen  fail  of  the  line  at  Breft,  and  recalled  a  fmall  fquadron 
-which  had  been  commiffioned  on  a  fummer's  cruife  on  the  coaft  of  Portugal. 

In  thefe  preparations  the  king  of  France  feemed  rather  to  regard  his  own  dignity, 
than  to  be  actuated  by  any  hopes  of  affording  effectual  relief  to  his  allies.  All 
oppofition  in  Holland  might  be  already  confidered  as  extinguished.  The  ftates 
affembled  at  the  Hague,  had  officially  notified  to  the  court  of  Verfailles,  that  the 
difputes  between  that  province  and  the  ftadtholder  were  now  happily  terminated  ; 
and  as  the  circumftances  which  gave  occafion  for  their  application  to  that  court 
no  longer  exifted,  fo  the  fuccours  which  they  then  requefted  would  be  now  un« 
neceffary. 

Under  thefe  circumftances  France  could  only  wifh  to  extricate  herfelf  from  her 
ptefent  difficulty  with  honour  ;  and  the  French  king  therefore  readily  liftened  to  a 
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memorial  from  the  Eritifli  minivers  at  Paris,  who  propofed,  to  prefer  »r*  the  good 
underftanding  between  the  two  crowns,  that  all  warlike  preparations  fhotild  be 
difcdrttlnued,  and  that  the  navies  of  both  nations  mould  be  again  placed  on  the 
footing  of  a  peace  eftablilhmeat.  This  was  willingly  acceded  to  by  the  court  of 
Verfailles ;  a  fn  ort  instrument  was  figned  by  iaonue^r  de  Mo^tmorin  and  the 
duke  of  Dorfet,  in  the  names  of  their  refpe<Etive  fovereigns ;  and  that  harmony 
which  had  been  tranfienfly  interriipted,  was  a-eflored  between  France  atjd  Creat- 
"Britain.  ' 

Though  Lewis  could  nottrntfeverely  Jfeeft'he  mortifi  cation  of  thus  relinquiffiing 
the  afcendancy  -that  he  had  attained  in  the  conucils  of  Holland,  and  was  noj 
infenfihie  to  the  difgraoe  of  abandoning  a  people  who  had  implicitly  relied  on 
his  faith,  yet  every  other  eonfideration  was  abforbed  by  the  State  of  his  own 
domeftic  concerns,  and  the  internal  Situation  of  his  kingdom,  which  furniShed 
matter  for  deep  and  ferious  refection.  The  -diftniflal  of  monfteuT  de  Calonne 
had  left  France  without  a  minister,  and  almoft  without  a  fyftem ;  and  though 
the  king  bore  the  opposition  of  the-notables  with. admirable  temper,  yet  the  dif- 
appointment  which  he  .had  experienced  was  grievous  and  highly  difcouraging. 
Without  obtaining  any  relief  for  his  moft  urgent  neceffities,,  he  perceived  too  late 
that  he  had  opened  a  path  to  the  reiteration  of  the  ancient  constitution  of  France, 
which  had  been  undermined  by  the  crafty  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  and  had  been 
nearly  Swept  away  by  the  daring  and  fanguinary  counfets  of  ■Richelieu,  under 
Lewis  the  Thirteenth.  The  notables  had  indeed  conduced  thernfeilves  with  ref- 
;pe£t  a,nd  ^moderation,  "bat. at  the. fame  time  they  had  notibeen  deficient  in  fir mnefsj 
•the  appointment  ©f  monfiear  "de  Brienne,  a-rchbHh<ap  of  Hrhouloufe.,  and  the 
vigorous  adverfary  of  monSieur  de  Calonne,  .to4>ke  pSSice  .of  .comptroller-general,, 
.probably  contributed  to  preferve  the  appearance  of  ;g©o.d  thjumour  in  that 
affernbly  ;  y^t  the  Ipropofed  territorial  import  or  .general  land-tax,  'Wfhich  was  an 
object -So  .ardently  coveted  by  the  count,  was  rejected  and.,  onthisoceafionitheattox- 
jney-general  of  0roven.ce  was  bold  enough  Sto  .declare,  that neither  thataflfemhly, 
the  parliaments,  (nor  the  kinghimieif,  couid  affefs  any  Inch  liropoftdnttheiOQuriMty 
which  he 'represented,  Since  it  was  :dire<£Uy  ^contrary  to  thedpeiific  and  indeieaSi- 
bie  rights  of  the  people. 

The  king,  now  deprived  of  arty  further  hope  of  rendering -the  convention  4he 
inftfument  for  extricating  him  from  his  enabarraffmente,  .determined  to  jdifmife 
the  meeti  ;g  ;  his  fp;ech  on  dhfolving  ..the  affenjbly  was  well  calculated  to  engage 
the  inclinations  of  the  members.  He  acknowledged  that  they  had  fulfilled  bis 
expectations,  in  aflifting  him  with  their  couniek  ;  that  they  -bad  mot  only  properly 
enquired,  iuto  various  abides,  but  bad  iuggefted  the  means  of  .reforming  them  ; 
'that -they -had  done  rrttcfa  towards  the.atis^ancrt  of  the  grand.  cbj\£t  of  reducing 
the  expences  of  -the  'Sl-ate  to  a^is-vsl-wi^h  the  public  revenues,  by  the  provifir  nal 
taxes  which  they  had  recommenced  as  the  m oh. proper  to/bevlaid  on  his  fubjefts  -, 
and  he  concluded  by  declaring  the  Satisfaction,  that  he  enjoyed  in  the  hope,  that 
Vol.  III.  5  Y 
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thefe  new  imports  would  not  be  fo  burthenfome  as  thofe  of  former  times ;  the  only 
wilh  of  his  heart  being  that  of  rendering  his  people  as  contented  and  happy  as 
poflible- 

Lewis  thus  difappointed  of  thofe  advantages,  which  he  had  flattered  himfelf 
that  he  fhould  have  drawn  from  the  acquiefcence  of  the  notables,  was  obliged  now 
to  recur  to  the  ufual  mode  of  raifing  money  by  the  royal  edifts  ;  among  the  mea- 
fures  propofed  for  this  purpofe  was  the  doubling  of  the  poll-tax,  the  re-eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  third  twentieth,  and  a  ftamp-duty  ;  the  whole  was  ftrongly  difapproved 
by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  but  the  laft  in  particular  was  the  immediate  object  of 
contention ;  and  that  afiembly  in  the  moft  pofitive  terms  refufed  to  regifter  the 
edict.  The  king  was  obliged  to  apply,  as  the  laft  refort,  to  his  abfolute  authority, 
and  by  holding  what  was  called  a  bed  of  juftice,  compelled  them  to  enroll  the 
import. 

The  parliament,  though  defeated,  were  far  from  fubdued ;  on  the  day  after 
the  king  had  held  his  bed  of  juftice,  they  entered  a  formal  proteft  againft  the 
conceffion  that  had  been  extorted  from  them.  They  declared  that  the  edict  had 
been  regiftered  againft  their  approbation  and  confent,  by  the  king's  exprefs  com- 
mand ;  that  it  neither  ought,  nor  foould  have  any  force  ;  and  that  the  Mrtt  ferfnn 
who  fhould  prefume  to  attempt  to  carry  it  into  execution,  fhould  be  adjudged  a 
•traitor  and  condemned  to  the  gallies. 

This  declaration  left  to  the  crown  no  other  alternative  than  either  proceeding  to 
extremities  in  fupport  of  its  authority,  or  giving  up  for  ever  after  the  power  of 
raifing  money  upon  any  occafion,  without  the  confent  of  the  parliament ;  painful 
as  every  appearance  of  violence  muft  have  proved  to  the  mild  difpofition  of 
Lewis,  he  could  not  confent  to  furrender,  without  a  ftruggle,  that  authority 
which  had  been  fo  long  exercifed  by  his  predeceffors.  Since  the  commencement 
of  the  prefent  difcontents,  the  capital  had  been  gradually  filled  with  confiderable 
bodies  of  troops  \  and  about  a  week  after  the  parliament  had  entered  the  proteft, 
,  an  officer  of  the  French  guards,  with  a  party  of  foldiers,  went  at  break  of  day 
to  the  houfe  of  each  individual  member,  to  fignify  to  him  the  king's  command,, 
that  he  fhould  immdiately  get  into  his  carriage,  and  proceed  to  Troycs,  a 
city  of  Champagne,  about  feventy  miles  from  Paris,  without  writing  or  fpeak- 
ing  to  any  perfon  out  of  bis  own  houfe  before  his  departure  ;  thefe  orders, 
were  ferved  at  the  fame  inftant ;  and  before  the  citizens  of  Paris  were  acquainted 
with  the  tranfatHon,  the  parliament  were  already  on  die  road  to  the  fcene  of 
their  banifhment. 

But  previous  to  their  removal,  they  had  prefented  a  remonftrance  on  the  late 
meafures  of  government,  and  the  alarming  ftate  of  public  affairs  ;  in  ftating 
their  opinions  on  taxes,  they  declared  that  neither  the  parliaments,  nor  any 
other  authority,  excepting  that  of  the  three  eftates  of  the  kingdom,  colle&ively 
affembled,  could  warrant  the  laying  of  any  permanent  tax  upon  the  people  j. 
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and  they  ftrongty  enforced  the  renewal  of  thofe  national  affemblies,  which  had 
rendered  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  fo  great  and  illuftrious. 

The  ardent  defire  of  the  parliaments  to  re-eftablifh  the  national  council,  or 
flates-general,  was  the  more  honourable,  as  the  former  affemblies  mufl  have 
funk  under  the  influence  of  the  latter,  and  returned  to  their  original  condition  of 
mere  regrfters  and  courts  of  law.  The  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  confequence  rofe  in  proportion  to  this  inftance  of  difintereftednefs  ;  their 
murmurs  were  openly  expreffed  in  the  ftreets  of  the  capital;  and  the  general 
diflatisfaction  was  augmented  by  the  flop  that  was  but  to  public  bufinefs,  by  the 
exile  of  the  chief  magiflrates. 

The  court  at  the  fame  time  was  apparently  weak  and  divided,  and  continual 
changes  took  place  in  every  department  of  the  date-  The  king,  averfe  to  rigor- 
'  ous  counfels,  wifhed  to  allay  the  growning  difcontentby  every  conceffion  that  was 
confident  with  his  dignity ;  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  his  royal  confort 
flrongly  diffuaded  him  from  any  flep  that  might  tend  to  the  diminution  of  the 
regal'  authority ;  the  influence  of  that  princefs  in  the  cabinet  was  -undoubtedly- 
great  ;  but  the  popularity  which  once  had  accompanied  her  was  no  more  ;  and" 
fome,  imputations  of  private  levity,  which  had  been  rumoured  through  the 
capital  were  far  from  rendering  her  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  people ; 
while  the  count  d'Artois,  the  king's  brother,  who  had  exprcfled  himfelf  in  the 
moll  unguarded  terms  againft  the  perfeverence'  of  the  parliament,  flood  expofed  to . 
all  the  hatred  of  a  lively  and  infulted  people. 

It  was  not  only  in  Paris  that  the  flame  of  liberty  once  more  burft  forth  ;  the 
provincial   parliaments  imitated   that  of  the  capital;  among  various  inftances  of 
this  nature,  the  parliament  of  Grenoble  paffed  a  decree  againft  lettres  de  cachet,., 
the  mofl  odious  engine  of  arbitrary  power,  and  declared  the  execution  of  them, 
within  their  jurifdiclion,  by  any  perfon,  and  under  any  authority,  to  be  a  capital, 
crime. 

The  king  had  endeavoured  to  footh  the  difcontented  minds  of  the  Parifians  by- 
new  regulations  of  ceconomy,  and  by  continual  retrenchments  in  his  houfhold  j 
but  thefe  proofs  of  attention,  which  once  would  have  been  received  with  the  Ioud- 
efl  acclamations,  were  now  loft  in  their  open  affliction  for  the  ab fence  of  their 
parliament;  and  the  monarch,  to  regain  the  affections  of  his  fubjetts,  after  art. 
exile  of  a  month,  confented  to  reftore  that  affembly  ;  the  fources  of  difpute  on 
the  territorial  impoft,  and  ftamp-duty,  were  abandoned  by  Lewis  ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment on  their  fide  confented  to  regifter  an  edid,  by  which  the  archbifhop  of. 
Thouloufe  was  conftituted  firft  minifter  of  ftate. 

This  harmony  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  the  neceffities  of  the  ftate  ftill  con- 
tinued, nor  could  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue  be  fupplied  but  by  extraordinary 
refotirces,  or  a  long  courfe  of  rigid  frugality  ;  about  the  middle  of  November,. 
in  a  full  meeting  of  the  parliament,  attended  by  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
the  peers  of  France,  the  king  entered  the  affembly,  and  propofed  two.  edi&s  foz 
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their  approbation;  the  firfl:  was  for  a  new  loan  for  four  hundred  and  fifty 
millions;  near  nineteen  millions  fterling ;  the  fecond  was  for  the  re-eftabli(hment 
of  the  proteftants  in  all  their  ancient  civil  rights,  a  meafure  which  had  long  been 
warmly  recommended  by  the  parliament,  and  which  was  probably  now  introduced 
to  fecure  a  better  receptioh  to  the  loan. 

In  uihering  in  thefe  edicts,  the  king  had  delivered  himfelf  in  a  fpeech  of  un- 
common length,  replete  with  every  fentiment  of  regard  for  the  people,  but  at  the 
fame  time  full  of  intimations  to  the  parliament  of  the  obedience  he  expected.  It 
is  poflible  that  Lewis  imagined  that  the  dread  of  that  banifhment  from  which  they 
had  been  fo  lately  recalled,  would  have  enfured  the  acquiefcence  of  the  aflembly; 
but  no  foofier  was  permifiion  announced  for  every  member  to  deliver  his  fenti- 
ments,  than  he  was  convinced  their  fpirits  were  unfubdued  by  their  recent  exile. 
An  animated  debate  was  continued  for  nine  hours,  when  the  king,  wearied  by 
inceffant  oppofition,  and  chagrined  at  fome  freedoms  ufed  in  their  arguments, 
fuddenly  rofe,  and  commanded  the  edict  to  be  registered  without  further  delay. 
This  meafure  was  molt  unexpectedly  oppofed  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  firft  prince 
of  the  blood,  who,-  confidering  it  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  parliament, 
protefted  againft  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  day  as  being  thereby  null  and  void. 
Though  Lewis  could  not  conceal  his  aftoniftiment  and  difpleafure  at  this  decifive 
ftep,  he  contented  himfelf  with  repeating  his  orders,  and  immediately  after, 
quitting  the  aflembly,  retired  to  Verfailles. 

On  the  fovereign's  departure,  the  parliament  confirmed  the  proteft  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans*  aiid  declared,  as  their  deliberations  had  been  interrupted,  they  con- 
sidered the  whole  bufmefs  of  that  day  as  of  no  effect.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
fuppofed  that  Lewis  Would  filently  pafs  over  fo  bold  an  attack  on  the  authority 
of  the  crown-.  The  Baron  de  Breteuil  next  day  delivered  a  letter  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  in  Which  he  Was  commanded  to  retire  to  Villars  Cotterel,  one  of  his  feats, 
a  mile  from  Paris,  and  to  receive  no  company  there,  except  his  own  family  I  at 
the  fame  time  the  abbe  Sabatiefe,  and  monfieur  Freteau,  both  members  of  the 
parliament,  and  who  had  diuinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  debate,  were  feized  under 
the  authority  of  lettres  de  cachet,  and  conveyed,  the  firft  to  the  caftle  of  Mont 
St.  Michel  in  Normandy,  the  laft  to  a  prifon  in  Picardy. 

The  parliament  were  not  flow  in  proclaiming  their  feelings  at  this  act  of  op- 
preflion;  on  the  following  day  they  waited  on  the  king,  and  expretfed  their 
aftonifliment  and  concern  that  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  had  beert  exiled,  and 
■two  of  their  members  imprifoned,  for  having  declared  in  his  prefence  what  their 
duty  and  confciences  dictated  ;  and  at  a  time  when  his  majefiy  had  announced 
that  he  came  to  take  ihe  fenfe  of  the  aflembly  by  a  plurality  of  voices.  The  an- 
fwer  of  the  king  was  refervt'd  and  forbidding  ;  "  When  I  put  away  from  my 
"  prefence  a  prince  of  tnv  blood,  my  parliament  ought  to  believe  that  I  have  ftrong 
"  reafons  for  doing  it;  I  have  punilhed  two  inagiltrates,  With  whofe  coiidu€tl 
W  ought  to  be  diflatisfiid." 
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This  cold  and  Irately  repulfe  did  not  difcourage  the  parliament  from  '.prefentirtg 
a  long  addrefs,  in  which  they  reprefented  in  glowing  colours  the  confluence  of 
the  late  acts  pf  violence,  and  painted  'the  unworthy  treatment  of  the  two  fuffering 
magistrates  confined  in  horrid  and  unwholfome  prifons,  where  life  was  a  continual 
punilhment;.  "  if  exile,"  they  add,  "  is  the  recompence  of  fidelity  to  the  princes 
',;  of  your  blood  ;  af  outrage  and  captivity  threaten  theingenuoufnefs  of  the  firft 
"  magiftrates  of  the  kingdom,  we -may  afk  ourfelves  with  terror  and  grief,  what 
"  will  become  of  the  l.iws— of  the  public-liberty — of  the  honour — and  of  the  man- 
"  ners  of  the  nation?" 

.  Yet  this  fpirit  of  refentment  did  not  prevent  the  .parliament  from  attending  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  Hate ;  and  convinced  of  the  emergency,  they  contented  to 
regifter  the  loan  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  livres,  which  had  been 
th  -  fource  of  this  unfortunate  difference;  it  is  probable  this  conceffion  concurred 
to  acl  upon  the  mind  of  the  king,  naturally  humane;  and  the  fentence  of  the 
two  magiftrates  was  in  confequence  changed  from  imprifonment  to  exile  ;  mon- 
•fieur  Freteau  being  fent  to  one  of  his  country  feats,  and  the  abbe  Sabatiere  to  a 
convent  of  Benedictines. 

The  parliament  was  however  unwilling  to  give  up  the  points  again!!  which  they 
had  originally  remonilrated ;  and  in  a  petition  conceived  with  freedom,  and 
couched  in  the  moft  animated  language,  they  boldly  reprobated  the  late  ads  of 
arbitrary  violence  : — "  We  do  not  come,"  they  declare,  "  fo  much  to  claim  your 
"  compaffion,  as  the  protection  of  the  laws.  It  is  not  to  your  humanity  alone 
'•?>  that,  we  addrefs  ourfelves ;  it  is  not  a  favour  your  parliament  folicits  ;  it 
"comes,  fire,  \o  demand  jujlice.  That  juftice  which  is  fubjecT:  to  regulations,  in- 
«  dependent  of  -the  will  of  man  ;  even  kings  themfelves  are  fubfervient  to  them  ; 
"  that  glorious  prince  Henry  the  Fourth  acknowledged  that  he  had  two  fovereigns, 
"  God,  and  the  laws. 

.  "  One  of  thefe  regulations  is  to  condemn  no  one  without  a  hearing;  it  is  a  duty 
V  in  all  times,  and  in  all  places ;  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men ;  and  your  majefty 
«  will  allow  us  to  reprefent  to  yon,  that  it  is  as  obligatory  on  you,  as  on  your 
"  fubjects. 

"  If  is  therefore  in  the  name  of  thofe  laws  which  preferve  empires ;  in  the  name 
"  of  that  liberty  of  which  we  are  the  refpectful  interpreters  and  the  lawful  medi- 
^  ators  ;  in  the  name  of  your  authority,  of  which  we  are  the  firit  and  moft  con- 
"  fidential  minifters,  that  we  dare  to  demand  the  trial  or  the  liberty  of  the  duke 
*'  of  Orleans,  and  the  two  exiled  magiftrates,  who  are  imprifoned  by  a  fudden. 
"  order,  as  contrary  to  the  fentiments  as  the  interefts  of  your  majefly." 

A.  D.  1788.J  Such  pretentions  ftruck  at  once  at  the  root  of  arbitrary  power  j 
and  while  they  delivered  the  fubjedt  from  fear,  would  have  difarmed  the  vengeance 
of  the  fovereign.  But  we  have  already  noticed  the  fluctuating  counfels  of  the 
court  of  Verfailles ;  and  Lewis,  as  often  as  he  was  left  to  purfue  his  own  incli- 
nations, adopted  meafures  of  reconciliation  ;  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  re- 
Vol.  III.  5  Z 
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called  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  court,  and  permitted  the  return  of  the  abb£  Saba- 
tiere  and  monfieur  Freteau. 

The  parliament  of  Paris  had  not  confined  their  demands  to  the  liberation  of  thefe 
gentlemen,  but  had  echoed  the  remonftrances  of  the  parliament  of  Grenoble, 
and  had  loudly  inveighed  againft  the  execution  of  lettres.de  cachet.  Thefe  repeated 
remonftrances,  mingled  with  perfonal  reflections,  feconded  molt  probably  the 
fuggeftions  of  the  queen,  and  Lewis  was  once  more  prevailed  on  to  recur  to 
feverity.  Monfieur  de  Lamoignon,  on  the  difmiflal  of  monfieur  de  Miromefnil, 
had,  on  the  recommendation  of  monfieur  de  Calonne,  been  entrufted  with  the 
feals,  and  he  {till  continued  to  hold  them  under  the  adminiftration  of  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Thouloufe.  The  chancellor  was  fummoned  by  monfieur  de  Bricnne,  to 
the  arduous  talk  of  compofing  a  new  court  of  jurifprudence  ;  the  Cow  Pleniere 
was  to  be  therefult  of  their  joint  counfels ;  each  meafure  for  the  eftablifhment  of 
that  court  was  taken  with  the  greateft  fecrecy  \  a  prefs  was  erected  at  Verfailles  ; 
printers  were  employed  night  and  day  ;  and  the  avenues  were  ftrictly  guarded 
irom  the  approach  of  curiofity  by  a  triple  row  of  bayonets-. 

Thefe  appearances  of  myftery  ferved  to  excite  frefh  alarms  ;  and  the  parliament 
of  Paris  conceived  themfelves  too  deeply  interefted  in  the  event  to  be  deterred  by 
any  obftacles.  Monfieur  d'Efpremenil,  a  member  of  that  aflembly,  pofteifed 
himfelf  of  the  important  fecret ;  he  divulged  it  to  his  affbciates  ;  and  animated 
them  to  oppofe  with  their  combined- ftrength  a  project  which  aimed  at  nothing  lefs. 
than  their  final  extinction. 

The  court  of  Verfailles,  but  little  fatisfied  with  the  difcovery  of  monfieur  d'Ef- 
premenil,  was  enflamed  by  the  boldnefs  with  which  he  harangued  againft  its 
defigns  ;  the  king  was  perfuaded  that  examples  of  punilhment  were  become 
neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  his  power,  and  meffieurs  d'Efpremenil  and  Monfam- 
bert,  whofe  open  and  pointed  language  had  preffed  moft  clofely  on  the  royal 
authority,  were  doomed  to  experience  its  immediate  refentment.  A  body  of 
armed  troops,  provided  with  axes  to  force  the  doors  in  cafe  of  refiftance,  fur- 
rounded  the  Palais ;  the  Sieur  Vincent  d'Agouft,  who  commanded  them,  entered 
the  aflembly,  and  fecured  the  perfons  of  the  obnoxious  members.  Monfieur 
d'Efpremenil  was  conducted  to  the  (late-prifon  of  the  illand  of  St.  Marguerite, 
and  monfieur  Monfambert  to  that  of  PierreEncife. 

The  activity  of  monfieur  de  Brienne  had  advanced  him  from  the  chief  of  the 
council  of  finance  to  the  poll:  of  firft  minifter,  and  his  zeal  had  been  rewarded 
with  a  rich  abbey  and  the  archbilhopric  of  Sens :  But  this  tranfient  profperity 
was  already  in  the  wane  ;  the  late  inftance  of  defpotifm  was  followed  by  a  remon- 
ftrance  of  the  parliament,  which  exceeded  in  boldnefs  all  the  former  reprefenta- 
tions  of  that  aflembly.  They  declared  they  were  now  more  ftrongly  confirmed, 
by, every  proceeding,  of  the  entire  innovation  which  was  aimed  at  in  the  confti- 
tution.  "  But,  fire,"  added  they,  "  the  French  nation  will  never  adopt  the 
*'  defpotic  meafures  to  which  you  are  advifed,  and  the  eftects  of  which  alarm  the 
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"  moft  faithful  of  your  magiftrates  ;  we  fhall  not  repeat  all  the  unfortunate 
"  circumftances  which  afflict  us  ;  we  fhall  only  reprefent  to  you,  with  refpectful 
"  firmnefs,  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  muft  not  be  trampled 
"  upon  ;  and  that  your  authority  can  only  be  e/leemed,  Jo  long  as  it  is  tempered  with 
«  Julia." 

Language  fo  bold  and  decifive,  and  which  afferted  the  controuling  power  of 
the  laws  above  the  regal  authority,  could  not  fail  of  ferioufly  alarming  the  royal 
bofom.  To  diminifli  the  influence  of  parliament,  it  was  determined  again  to  con- 
.vene  the  notables  ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  May,  Lewis  appeared  in  that 
aflembly ;  and  after  complaining  of  the  exceffes  in  which  the  parliament  of  Paris 
had  indulged  themfelves,  and  which  had  drawn  down  his  tardy  indignation  on  a 
few  of  the  members,  he  declared  his  refolution,  inftead  of  annihilating  them  as  a 
body,  to  bring  them  back  to  their  duty  and  obedience  by  a  falutary  reform.  Mon- 
fieur  de  Lamoignon,  as  keeper  of  the  feals,  explained  his  majefty's  pleafure  to. 
eftabliih  a  caur  pleniere,  or  fupreme  aflembly,  to  be  compofed  of  princes  of  the 
blood,  peers  of  the  realm,  great  officers  of  the  crown,  the  clergy,  marefchals 
of  France,  governors  of  provinces,  knights  of  different  orders,  a  deputation 
of  one  member  from  every  parliament,  and  two  members  from  the  chambers  of 
councils,  and  to  be  fummoned  as  often  as  the  public  emergency,  in  the  roval 
opinion,  Ihould  render  it  requifite. 

If  the  aflembly  of  the  notables  li-ftenedin  fil'ent  deference  to  the  project  of  their 
fovereign,  the  parliament  of  Paris  received  it  with  every  fymptom  of  rooted 
averfion  ;  they  ftrongly  protefted  againft  the  eflablifhment  of  any  other  tribunal,, 
and  declared  their  final  refolution  not  to  affift  at  any  deliberations  in  the  fupreme 
aflembly  which  his  majefty  prepared  to  inftitute.  A  more  unexpected  mortification 
occurred  to  the  king,  in  the  oppofition  of  feveral  peers  of  the  realm  ;  thefe 
expreffed  their  regret  at  beholding  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  kingdom 
violated;  and  while  they  were  lavifh  in  their  profeffions  of  attachment  to  the 
perfon  of  their  fovereign,  concluded  with  apologizing  for  not  entering  on  "thofe 
functions  affigned  them  in  the  plenary  court,  as  inconfiftent  with  the  true  interefts 
of  his  majefty,  which  were  infeparable  from  thofe  of  the  nation. 

The  new  archbifhop  of  Sens  was  ftartled  by  thefe  appearances  of  general  dis- 
content ;  and  his  advice  to  his  fovereign,  was  to  recall  once  more  monfieur 
Necker  to  the  adminiftration  of  the  finances.  This  counfel,  which  had  it  been 
urged  and  adopted  fooner,  might  have  been  productive  of  the  moil  falutary 
effects,  was  now  only  agreed  to  as  the  laft  refource  ;  even  in  the  very  moment  of 
giving  it,  the  minifter  hefitated :  He  had  flattered  himfelf  with  the  idea  of  ftill 
retaining  the  nominal  direction  of  affairs  ;  but  his  rival  fuffered  him  not  long  to 
deceive  himfelf  with  that  vain  hope;  and  the  firft  ftipulation  of  monfieur  Necker 
was  the  immediate  difmiffal  of  monfieur  de  Brienne,  who,  defpoiled.of  power^ 
was  left  to  confole  himfelf  with  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  an  immenfe  revenue, 
the  fruits  of  his  minifterial  influence.. 
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Monfienr  de  Lamoignon,  whofe  elevation  had  a  fhort  time  preceded  that  of 
the  archbifhop,  was  foon  after  included  in  his  difgrace.  Though  the  court  was 
ftill  defirous  of  retaining  him  in  office,  the  parliament  purfued  him  with  implacable 
hatred  ;  the  firmnefs  of  that  affembly  had  triumphed  over  the  propofed  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  plenary  court ;  but  their  unwearied  refentment  ftill  continued  t® 
attend  every  patron  of  that  obnoKious  project.  Monnecir  de  Lamoignon  was 
unable  to  withftand  their  repeated  and  mediant  attacks  ;  he  demanded  and  obtained 
his  difmiffion  from  office,  and  feemed  at  firft  to  fupport  the  reverfe  of  fortune  with 
becoming  magnanimity ;  but  the  myfterious  circumftances  of  his  death  have  left 
■it  doubtful  how  far  his  fortitude  was  equal  to  the  appearances  he  affumed.  He 
was  accuftomed  to  amufe  himfelf  with  mooting  ;  a  few  days  after  his  resignation, 
he  had  walked  out  as  if  in  purfuit  of  his  ufual  fports :  in  little  more  than  an  hour 
afterwards  he  was  discovered  by  a  labourer  in  a  grotto  of  the  garden,  dead,  and 
weltering  in  his  blood;  the  fufil,  the  inftrurnent  of  his  fate,  was  by  his  fide  ; 
but  whether  difcharged  by  accident  or  defign  has  never  been  afcertained.  Though 
neither  addicted  to  play  nor  pleafures,  and  long  in  poffeffion  of  the  royal  favour, 
monfieur  de  Lamoignon  left  his  paternal  eftate  deeply  burthened  with  debt ;  and 
was  accompanied  to  the  tomb  by  the  unfeigned  tears  of  a  wife  and  children,  whofe 
fortunes  he  had  ruined  :  An  upright  magiftrate  and  fincere  patriot,  he  (hook  to 
the  foundation,  the  magistracy  and  the  kingdom  |  and  he  bequeathed  his  example 
as  a  falutary  leffon  to  thofe  ambitious  fpirits  who  befiege  thrones,  and  afpire  to 
places  of  eminence,  without  firft  enquiring  whether  they  poffels  the  abilities 
neceffary  to  fill  them. 

The  citizens  of  Paris  had  received  the  difmhTal  of  the  late  minifter  with  the 
loudeft  acclamations  ;  but  the  joy  of  the  public  was  foon  converted  into  mourning 
by  an  event  difaftrous  and  fanpuinary.  The  populace,  in  the  excefs  of  their 
tranfports,  had  affembled  at  the  Place-dauphine  ;  they  had  carried  about  in  triumph 
a  figure  clothed  in  epifcopal  robes,  of  which  three  fifths  were  fattin,  and  two  of 
paper  ;  a  fatirical  allufion  to  a  late  decree,  which  authorifed  the  different  banks  to 
make  two-fifths  of  their  payments  in  paper.  The  figure  itfelf  was  judged  with 
ludicrous  folemnity,  and  condemned  to  the  flames.  An  ecclefiaftic,  who  happened 
to  pafs  by  at  that  moment, -was  arretted  by  the  crowd  ;  they  bellowed  on  him  the 
name  of  the  abbe  Vermont,  who  was  fuppofed  to  enjoy  the  confidence,  and  direct: 
the  counfels  of  the  late  minifter  ;  under  this  fictitious  title,  they  compelled  him  to 
confers  the  image  ;  which  was  immediately  after  burnt  with  much  ceremony  :  and 
the  people,  gratified  with  this  ideal  vengeance,  difperfed  without  any  other  marks 
of  diforder. 

The  populace  had  been  too  much  pleafed  with  their  harmlefs  triumph,  not  to 
be  defirous  of  enjoying  it  again ;  they  accordingly  affembled  the  fucccding  day  on 
the  fame  fpot ;  but  that  which  they  conceived  as  an  innocent  amufement  appeared 
in  a  very  different  light  to  the  chevalier  Dubois,  who  commanded  the  mare- 
chauffee  at  Paris.     Zealous  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty,  and  eager  to  diitinguifh 
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iiimfelf  by  bis  peculiar  vigilance,  he  prepared  to  interrupt  thefe  tumultuous  meet- 
ings, which  he  considered  as  endangering  the  tranquilit  of  the  capital.  The 
obvious  method  would  have  been  to  have  occupied  the  paffes  leading  to  the  Place- 
Dauphine  early  in  the  morning,  and  before  the  people  began  to  afiemble.  But 
whether  this  meafure  efcaped  the  penetration  of  that  .commander,  or  that  he  def- 
pifed  too  much  the  unarmed  and  undifciplined  multitude  to  execute  it,  it  is  certain 
near  twenty  thoufand  people  were  collected  before  he  thought  the  numbers  worthy 
his  prefence ;  even  then  the  feeble  guard  that  accompanied  him  proclaimed  his 
contempt  of  refiftance.  His  {lender  troop  confided  only  of  twenty  marechauflee 
mounted  on  horfeback,  fuftained  by  fifty  on  foot.  His  appearance  at  the  head  of 
this  efcort  was  by  no  means  productive  of  the  terror  that  he  flattered  himfelf  he 
fhould  infpire  ;  the  people,  equally  deaf  to  his  threats  and  admonitions,  ftill  kept 
their  ground,  and  refufed  to  difperfe  ;  and  the  chevalier  Dubois,  fatigued  with 
ineffectual  remonftrances,  at  length  gave  the  reins  to  his  natural  impetuofity,  and 
commanded  his  followers  to  charge. 

The  croud,  unable  to  fuftain  the  fury  of  the  firft  attack,  were  broken  by  this 
handful  of  foldiers  ;  feveral  were  trampled  down  by  the  horfes  of  the  cavalry, 
feveral  were  wounded  by  the  fwords  and  bayonets  of  their  enemies,  and  not  a  few 
ioft  their  lives  amidft  the  general  confufion.  But  no  fooner  were  the  firft 
moments  of  furprife  over,  then  fhame  and  indignation  triumphed  over  their  tran- 
sient fears :  The  fpirit  of  the  citizens  were  reftored  by  the  fmall  number  of  their 
adverfaries  ;  their  courage  was  confirmed  by  the  diforderly  purfuit  of  the  marec- 
haufle'e,  who  in  the  exultation  of  ideal  victory  had  quitted  their  ranks,  and  re- 
nounced thofe  advantages  which  they  might  have  derived  fiom  fuperior  difclpline  j 
in  a  moment  they  were  affailed  on  every  fide  by  thofe  arms  which  the  immediate 
fury  of  the  people  fupplied ;  the  fcene  was  inftantly  changed  ;  the  late  victors  now 
abandoned  themfelves  to  a  precipitate  flight,  and  the  chevalier  Dubois  was  the 
foremoft  of  the  fugitives. 

The  people,  elated  by  this  effay  in  arms,  proceeded  to  force  the  guard  placed 
near  the  ftatue  of  Henry  the  Fourth  ;  all  refiftance  was  fwept  away  by  the  tor- 
-ent  of  the  aflailants  ;  the  vanquiftied  were  defpoiled  by  their  conquerors  ;  their 
arms  were  feized  ;  their,  uniforms  were  burnt ;  but  fome  praife  was  due  to  the 
moderation  of  the  multitude,  who  in  .the  midft  of  popular  infurrection  refpected 
the  lives  of  thefe  unfortunate  men;  and  difmified  them  after  this  fevere  leflon  of 
humiliation,  to  join  their  companions- 

Hundreds  of  the  lower  clafs  ©f  people  difperfed  themfelves  through  the  city  ; 

feveral  guard-houfes,  which  flood  feparate  from  other  buildings,  were  fet  on  fire 

by  this  diforderly  troop  ;    but  on  attempting  to  poffefs  themfelves  of  the  Greve, 

■  the  place  of  execution  in  Paris,  they  were  repulfed  by  a  body  of  regular  troops ; 

and  many  attoned  with  their  Jives  for  the-tumult  they  had  engaged  in.     The  next 

-morning  order  feemed  reftored  throughout  the  city  ;  but  the  miads  of  people 

■  Vol.  Ill,  .64 
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{till  remained  agitated;  the  embers  of  infurre&ion  were  concealed,  but  not 
quenched,  and  the  breath  of  oecafion  was  only  wanting  to  wake  again  the  dormant 
flame. 

This  was  fupplied  by  the  retreat  of  Monfieur  de  Lamoignon  ;  on  that  event  the 
fame  fcenes  were  re-commenced  ;  and  the  figure  of  that  minifter  was  burnt  in 
effigy  without  any  interruption  from  the  police.  But  it  is  equally  dangerous  to 
treat  with  feverity,  or  abandon  the  multitude  to  their  own  caprice  ;  and  the  peo- 
ple from  burning  in  effigy  Monfieur  de  Lamoignon,  ruffled,  with  torches  in  their 
hands,  to  communicate  the  flames  to  the  houfes  of  the  late  minifters,  and  that  of 
the  chevalier  Dubois. 

It  was  at  that  inftant  that  monfieur  de  Brienne,  the  brother  of  the  archbifhop, 
and  fecretary  of  war,  arrived  from  Versailles.  His  own  hotel  was  threatened  by 
the  infurgents  ;  and  his  concern  for  the  public  fafety  was  ffimulated  by  perlbnal 
intereft  :  Immediate  orders  were  given  for  the  French  guards  to  march  ;  two 
different  detachments  entered  at  each  end  of  the  ftreet  of  St.  Dominique,  where 
the  greateft  number  of  the  populace  had  afTembled  ;  thefe  were  inftantly  pierced 
by  the  charge  of  the  regulars  ;  a  number  perifhed  on  the  fpot,  and  the  reft  fled 
in  confufion,  and  concealed  themfelves  in  the  adjacent  houfes ,  at  the  lame  lime 
the  ftreet  Melee,  where  the  chevalier  Dubois  refided,  prefented  a  icene  equally 
fatal  and  fanguinary- 

Amidft  thefe  diforders  the  weak  and  fluctuating  counfels  that  difgraced  the 
cabinet  of  Verfailles  prefent  themfelves  as  a  predominant  feature.  On  the  firft! 
tumultuary  affemblage  of  the  people,  had  a  ftrong  body  of  troops  been  ported  in 
the  different  ftreets  of  the  capital,  the  crowd  over  awed  muff:  inftantly  have  dif- 
perfed  ;  their  momentary  rage  would  foon  have  given  way  to  their  natural  levity  j 
their  minds  would  not  have  been  irritated  by  the  lofs  of  their  companions ;  nor 
their  fpirits  elated  by  their  vaunted  triumph  over  a  feeble  band  of  marechaufiee  ; 
but  the  imbecility  of  the  court  neglefted  the  firft  fparks  of  infurreftion,  and 
afterwards  endeavoured  in  vain  to  extinguifli  the  flame  with  the  blood  of  the 
people. 

Another  effect,  which  was  little  apprehended',  but  which  was  attended  by  con- 
fequences  of  the  utmoff.  magnitude,  was  produced  by  thefe  tumultuary  conflicts. 
In  every  government  the  citizens  are  accuftomed  to  regard  the  military  with  terror 
and  fufpicion  ;  (landing  armies  ever  have  been,  and  ever  muff;  remain,  an  object 
of  jealoufy  to  the  bulk  of  mankind  :  But  the  foldier,  though  in  fome  meafure 
leparated  by  his  profeffion  from  his  fellow  citizens,  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
their  reproaches,  or  infenfible  of  their  hatred.  In  the  late  difturbances  the  French 
guards  beheld  themfelves  loaded  with  the  inve&ives  of  the  capital ;  they  were 
perfuaded  to  blufli  at  the  part  they  had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  their 
officers }  fentiments  of  patriotifm  fuceeeded  to  thofe  of  implicit  fubmiflion ;  they 
wifhed  to  be  reftored  to  the  favourable  opinion  of  their  countrymen;  they  de- 
clared they  were  engaged  to  defend,  and  not  to  opprefs  the  people,  and  the 
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language  of  an  individual  corps  was  foon  generally  diffufed  throughout  the 
army. 

The  parliament,  fo  lately  reftored,  beheld  not  in  filence  the  commotions  which 
fhook  the  capital.  The  chevalier  Dubois  was  commanded  to  appear  before  that 
aflembly.  The  orders  which  he  produced  ftifled  all  judicial  proceedings  againft 
him,  but  could  not  extinguilh  the  refentment  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  the  public 
tranquillity  feemed  to  require  his  abfence,  and  government,  though  reluctantly, 
confented  to  the  facrifice,  and  removed  him  to  a  diftance  from  the  capita!. 

The  marefchal  Due  de  Biron,  who  had  accepted  the  command  of  Paris,  was 
alfo  fumm.on.ed  before  the  tribunal  of  the  parliament.  He  pleaded  his  age  and 
infirmities,  which  no  longer  allowed  him  to  partake  the  active  duties  of  life  ;  and 
this  excufe,  which  ought  to  have  prevented  him  from  afpiring  to  a  trull  which 
he  was  no  longer  capable  of  difcharging,  was  received  by  the  compaffion  of  the 
parliament  as  a  palliation  of  his  conduct  ;  but  the  popular  indignation  augmented 
the  weight  of  years,  and  in  Iefs  than  a  month  from  this  event,  the  Due  de  Biron, 
oppreffed  by  regret  breathed  his  laft. 

The  late  unhappy  difturbances  had  caft  a  gloom  over  the  minds  of  the  Pari- 
fians,  but  a  ray  of  hope  burft  upon  them  from  the  recall  of  monfieur  Necker  to  the 
adminiftration.  We  have  already  noticed  haw  invariably  hitherto  the  public  confi- 
dence had  been  attached  to  the  meafures  of  that  gentleman — the  credit  of  aa 
individual  feemed  at  this  moment  to  fupport  the  tottering  ftate  of  France — and 
the  people  flattered  themfelves  that  the  national  wealth,  which  had  be'en  fo  long 
diverted  from  its  proper  courfe,  would  by  his  integrity  and  ability,  be  again  re- 
ftored  to  its  natural  channel 

Few  characters  have  been  more  feverely  fcrutinized  than  that  of  monfieur 
Necker  -r  while  his  friends  and.  partizans,  zealous  and  grateful,  have  attributed 
to  him  every  quality  that  can  adorn  a  great  minifter,  his  rivals  and  opponents 
have  endeavoured  to  ftrip  him  of  every  pretention  to  merit  :  In  a  commercial 
line,  the  facility  and  depth  of  his  calculations  had  challenged  the  approbation  of 
his  contemporaries ;  as  comptroller-general,  his  fplendid  project  of  fupporting  a 
war  by  loans  without  taxes,  had  attracted  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen; 
while  the  fevere  reform  which  he  had  introduced  into  the  royal  houfhold,  flattered 
and  gratified  the  applauding  multitude.  But  the  commerce  of  a  great  people  is 
not  to  be  arranged  like  that  o£  a  fimple  individual.  Frugality/  induftry,  and 
probity,  are  the  t>afis  on  which  the  latter  is  founded ;  while  the  former  requires 
in  addition,  liberality  of  fentiment,  expanded  ideas,  and  penetration  feldom  to 
be  eluded.  The  project  of  monfieur  Necker,  in  maintaining  a  war  eftablifiiment 
without  encreafing  the  burdens  of  the  people,  was  indeed  captivating  and  mag- 
nificent ;  but  it  was  attended  by  two  fatal  confequences,  it  opened  to  his  fucceflbrs 
the  facility  of  borrowing,  a  meafure  which  mult  ever  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  a 
nation ;   while  no  fecurity  being  immediately  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
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thefe  new  loans,  the  monied  men  availed  themfelves  of  this  defect  to  advance  the 
fupplies  at  an  exorbitant  advantage. 

If  the  talents  of  monfieur  Necker  had  beenfeverely  exercifed,  when,  amid  ft  a 
war  which  agitated  almoft  all  Europe,  he  formerly  occupied  the  poft  of  comptroller- 
general,  his  fituation  was  not  lefs  delicate,  when,  on  the  eve  of  civil  commotion, 
he  was  called  again  to  direct  the  finances  of  France. 

That  government  poffeffed  indeed  the  refources  of  an  immenfe  territory  ;  a 
country  fertile  in  every  neceffary  production ;  ports  and  harbours  which  invited 
to  commerce ;  and  a  people  equally  fkilful  to  guide  the  plough  or  the  loom. 
With  thefe  advantages  its  internal  wealth  and  happinefs  ought  to  have  kept  pace 
with  its  power  and  grandeur.  But  before  the  harvefts  of  the  ftate  could  arrive  to 
maturity,  before  the  revenues  could  be  collected  into  the  public  treafury,  they  for 
near  a  century  paft  had  been  anticipated  by  needy  and  prodigal  minifters  ;  and 
France  groaned  beneath  a  national  debt  of  five  milliards,  or  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eight  millions  fterling. 

The  acclamations  which  welcomed  monfieur  Necker  to  the  capital  could  not 
banifh  from  his  mind  the  difficulties  he  had  to  ftruggle  with  ;  he  was  fenfible  that 
monfieur  de  Calonne  and  the  archbifhop  of  Sens  had  both  funk  under  the  public 
•diftrefs,  and  the  impracticability  of  raifing  the  neceffary  fupplies  :  That  diftrefs 
had  not  diminilhed,  and  unlefs  fome  expedient  could  be  adopted  to  re-eftablifh 
public  credit,  he  forefaw  his  own  fate  in  thofe  of  his  predeceffors. 

The  fdie  expedient  that  appeared  likely  to  produce  the  defired  effect  was  the 
affembly  of  the  ftates-generai  -.  That  aflembly  had  been  demanded  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  people ;  but  it  was  certainly  with  reluctance  that  the  fovereign 
confented  to  convene  a  body  of  men,  whofe  powers  and  popularity  muft  over- 
fhadow  his  own  authority,  and  whofe  jurifdiction  would  confine  within  narrow 
limits  the  ample  prerogative  he  had  inherited  from  his  predeceffors. 

Even  monfieur  Necker  himfelf  was  not  a  little  embarraffed  by  the  choice  of  dif- 
ficulties which  prefented  themfelves  in  affembling  the  ftates-generai.  Thefe  had 
been  wholly  difcontinued  during  the  two  preceding  reigns  ;  and  though  the  queen- 
regent,  during  the  troubles  which  attended  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIV.  frequently 
expreffed  her  intention  of  calling  them  together,  fhe  was  conftantly  diffuaded  by 
the  perfuafions  of  the  crafty  Mazarin.  The  parliament  alfo,  who  now  began  to 
repent  their  late  patriotic  remonftrances  ;  and  who  recovering  from  the  fumes  of 
enthufiafm,  beheld  with  terror,  in  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  ftates-generai,  the 
extinction  of  their  own  political  conlequence,  endeavoured  to  augment  the  per- 
plexity of  the  minifter,  by  fupporting  the  pretenfions  of  the  nobles  and  clergy 
againft  the  commons;  pretenfions  which  they  themfelves  had  but  lately  protefted 
.againft  as  unconftitutional. 

From  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the  period  in  which  the  third  eftate,  or  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  commons,  had  firft  been  admitted  into  the  aflembly  of  the 
ilates-general,  to  the  year  1614,  the  influence  of  that  eftate  had  undergone  a  con- 
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fiderable  fluctuation;  its  numbers  had  been  occafionally  varied;  it  had  always 
pofi'dfecl  a  grearer  number  of  voices  than  either  of  the  other  orders  feparated,  but 
had  never  been  equal  to  the  nobility  and  clergy  united  :  The  interefting  queftion 
was  now  propofed,  whether  the  reprefentatives  of  the  commons  ought  to  be 
confined  to  a  third  in  number  of  the  ftates-general,  or,  whether  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  a  number  equal  to  the  other  two  orders  united  ? 

An  object  fo  important  could  not  fail  of  being  difcuffed  with  warmth  and 
ability  ,  the  partifans  of  either  party  were  numerous  and  active,  the  prefs  groaned 
with  inceffant  publications,  even  the  fentiments  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  were 
divided,  and  while  the  the  count  d'Artois,  the  princes  of  Conde"  and  Conti,  with 
the  duke  de  Bourbon,  fupported  the  ancient  pretenfions  of  nobility,  the  duke 
d'Orleans,  facrificing  every  narTow  confideration,  ranged  himfelf  on  the  popular 
fide,  and  declared  openly  for  the  commons.  His  fentiments  were  received  with 
the  loudeft  applaufe,  and  the  people  looked  with  gratitude  towards  a  leader,  who 
in  defending  their  rights  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  perfonal  intereft. 

The  declaration  of  the  duke  d'Orleans  was  foon  after  followed  by  the  decifion  of 
monfieur  Necker  :  his  propofal  was,  after  long  and  ferious  deliberation,  approved 
by  the  king,  and  regiftered  by  the  parliament.  It  fixed  the  number  of  the  depu- 
ties to  the  ftates-general  at  one  thoufand  and  upwards ;  it  ordained  that  the  repre- 
fentatives of  the  third  eflate,  or  commons,  mould  equal  in  number  thofe  of  the 
nobility  and  clergy  united  ;  and  it  decreed  that  the  different  bailiwicks,  in  return- 
ing their  members,,  ihould  be  guided  by  the  ftandard  of  population. 

In  the  moment  of  fermentation,  when  the  hopes  and  fears  of  people  were 
equally  awakened,  the  election  of  deputies  for  the  ftates-general  was,  with  fome 
few  exceptions,  conducted  with  tranquillity  :  At  Paris  indeed  the  conteft  was  long 
and  fevere  :  monfieur  d'Efpremenil,  who  formerly  had  fuffered  from  the  royal 
indignation,  and  had  been  confined  in  the  ftate-prifon  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Mar- 
guerite ;  and  the  abbe  Sieyes,  who  had  defended  with  energy  the  pretentions  of 
the  third  eftate,  in  a  popular  performance  entitled,  gu'eji-ce-que  le  Tiers-Etat, 
were  named  among  the  reprefentatives  of  the  capital. 

The  advice  of  monfieur  Necker  had  fwelled  the  deputies  of  the  third  eftate 
to  an  equality  in  number  with  the  united  orders  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobility ; 
but  this  conceffion,  important  as  it  feerned,  might  yet  be  evaded,  and  it  was  early 
forefeen,  by  thofe  who  confidered  with  attention  the  fituation  of  two  parties,  that 
the  nobility  and  clergy,  (who  had  already  offered  to  bear  their  part  of  the  burden  of 
the  ftate)  to  preferve  their  influence,  would  urge  their  claim  to  vote  by  order;  while 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  commons  would  be  equally  ftrenuous  that  every  queftion 
mould  be  decided  by  a  plurality  of  voices  ,  that  this  difference  of  opinion  would 
foon  increafe  into  an  open  fchifm  ;  and  would  deftroy  that  unanimity  fo  ne» 
ceffary  to  the  public  tranquillity,  and  fo  effential  to  the  deliberations  of  the  ftates- 
general. 

A.  D     1789.  1    Thofe  who  ventured  to  foretel  thefe  confluences,  were  not 
difappointed  irt  the  event.     On  the  fifth  of  May,   1789,  the  king  opened  at  Ver- 
failles  the  long  expected  affembly  of  the  ftates-general.     His  fpeech  on  this  occa- 
sion was  fuch  as  became  the  fovereign  and  the  friend  ofthe  people :  He  declared, 
Vol.  III.  6  B 
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'*  that  the  day  which  his  heart  had  fo  long  panted  after  was  at  length  arrived,  in 
"  which  he  beheld  himfelf  furrounded  by  the  reprefentatives  of  a  nation,  which  it 
"  was  his  glory  to  reign  over. 

"  That  though  a  long  interval  had  elapfed  fince  the  ftates-general  had  been 
"  affembled,  and  though  thofe  affemblies  had  appeared  to  have  funk  into  difufe„ 
"  yet  he  had  not  hefitated  to  eftablilh  them  again,  as  a  fource  from  whence  the 
"  kingdom  might  derive  additional  ftrength,  and  which  might  open  to  the  nation 
tl.  a  new  profpecl.  of  happinefs. 

"  The  national  debt,"  he  added,  "  fo  confiderable  at  his  acceffion  to  the 
"  throne,  had  been  augmented  during  his  reign  ;  this  was  to  be  attributed  to  a 
"  war  expenfive  indeed,  but  honourable  ;  the  increafe  of  taxes  had  been  the 
"  neceffary  confequence,  and  had  rendered  flill  more  apparent  the  inequality  with 
"  which  they  were  levied. 

"  A  general  difcontent,  an  eager  third  for  innovations  had,"  he  obferved, 
"  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  might  finally  tend  to  delude  them  from 
"  their  duty,  if  their  opinions  were  not  recalled  by  counfels  at  once  wife,  mode- 
';  rate,  and  united. 

"  It  was  in  that  confidence,  that  he  had  affembled  the  ftates-general  :  and 
"  he  beheld  with  pleafure  his  expectations  juftified  by  the  difpofrnon  which  the 
"  nobility  and  clergy  had  already  fhewn  to  renounce  all  pecuniary  advantages  r 
"  And  he  flattered  himfelf  that  the  hope  he  had  conceived,  to  behold  all  the  or- 
"  ders  unanimonfi'y  concur  with  himfelf  in  purfuing  the  public  good,  would 
"  not  be  difappointed. 

"  In  his  own  expences,"  he  faid,  "  he  had  already  made  confiderable  reduc- 
"  tions-  But  with  every  exertion  of  economy,  he  dreaded  that  he  mould  not  be 
"  able  to  diminifh  the  burdens  of  his  fubjeftsfo  foon  as  he  defired  ;  that  he  Oiould 
"  fubmit  to  their  infpection  an  exacl:  account  of  the  finances ;  and  when  they  had 
"  examined  them,  he  was  affured  they  would  propofe  the  means  moft  efficacious 
"  to  eftablilh  permanent  order,  and  to  raife  the  public  credit :  This  grand  and 
"  falutary  work,  which  would  infure  the  internal  happinefs,  and  external  grandeur 
"  of  the  kingdom,  ought  continually  to  occupy  their  thoughts.  ' 

"  The  minds  of  the  people  flill  indeed  remained  agitated  ;  but  the  reprefenta- 
;1  five  body  of  the  nation  would  doubtlefs  only  lifien  to  the  language  of  wifdoni 
<;  and  prudence;  they  themfelves  had  obferved  how  often  that  language  had 
"  been  neglected  ;  but  the  fpirit  of  their  deliberations,  (he  doubted  not),  would 
"  anfwer  to  the  true  fentiments  of  a  generous  people,  who  had  ever  been  diflin- 
"  guilhed  by  their  attachment  to  the  throne- 

"  I  know,"  continued  the  prince,  "  the  authority  and  power  of  a  ju(t  king  in 
•'  the  midft  of  a  people,  faithful,  and  ever  devoted  to  the  principles  of  the  ino- 
"  narchy  :  That  authority  and  power  have  eonftituted  the  glory  and  grandeur  of 
"  France  ;  and  it  is  my  duty,  and  1  ever  will  firmly  maintain  them. 

"  But  whatever  can  be  expected  for  the  public  welfare,  whatever  can  be  de- 
"  manded  of  a  fovereign,  the  friend  of  his  people,  you  may — you  ought — to 
"  hope,  from  my  fentiments. 

*'  That  a  perfect  unanimity  may  reign  through  this  aflembly  ;  that  this  period 
Ci  may  become  for  ever  memorable  for  the  happinefs  and  the  profperity  of  the 
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"  kingdom,  is  the  wifh  of  my  heart,  is  the  moil  fervent  of  my  prayers ;  it  is  the 
"  reward  that  I  expect  for  the  uprightnefs  of  my  intentions,  and  my  love  for  my 
"  people." 

Such  was  the  language  delivered  from  the  throne  on  the  firft  meeting  of  the 
ftates-general.  The  patriotic  fentiments  of  the  fovereign  were  followed  by  a  cold 
and  infipid  harangue  from  the  keeper  of  the  feals,  which  was  received  without 
attention,  and  immediately  configned  to  oblivion. 

But  far  different  was  the  reception  of  the  fpeech  of  monfieur  Necker  ;  every 
word  was  ftrongly  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  the  auditors,  and  every  fentiment 
expofed  to  the  fevered:  fcrutiny.  He  Hated,  that  the  fame  power  which  had 
thought  proper  to  fummon,  might  alfo  have  prevented  the  meeting  of  the  dates- 
general  j  though  in  refpeS  to  the  finances,  the  public  debt  was  confiderable,  that 
various  refources  remained,  without  having  recourfe  to  this  extraordinary  expedi- 
ent. He  then  touched  upon  the  difficulties  that  had  occurred  in  convening  the 
uffembly  ;  he  reprefented  the  facility  with  which  a  king  of  France  could  always 
render  himfelf  mailer  of  their  determinations,  mould  thefe  depend  upon  a  plu- 
rality of  voices  ;  and  he  concluded  a  fpeech  of  three  hours,  by  ftrongly  infinu-- 
ating  the  propriety  of  deciding  every  queftion  by  a  majority  of  the  orders  taken.; 
feparately. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  monfieur  Necker,  on  this  occafion,  to  be  defirous  of 
pleafing  both  parties,  and-  of  confequence  he  obtained  the  permanent  confidence  of 
neither;  the   acclamations  of  the  giddy  multitude  ftill  indeed  attended  him,  but. 
feveral  deputies  of  the  third  eftate  or  commons,  regarded  already  with  fufpicioiv 
the  miuifter  who  reprefented  the  ftates-general  merely  as  the  eftecl:  of  royal  com- 
pliance,, inftead  of  a  conftitutional  right  :  They  were  ftill  lefs  fatisfied  with  the 
fyftem  he  inclined  to,  to  decide  every  queftion  by  a  majority  of  orders  inftead  of; 
a  majority  of  voices ;  while  the  clergy  and  nobility  recollected  with  indignation, 
that  his  counfels  had  fhaken  their  former  fuperiority,  and  had  fwelled  the  commons 
to  equal  in  number  the  other  two  eftates. 

Neither  the  unanimity  recommended  by  the  king,  nor  the  fyftem  of  policy  in- 
culcated by  his  minifter,  had  a  momentary  effect  on  the  ftates-general.  Scarce 
had  the  monarch  left  the  hall,  before  the  clergy  and  the  nobility  retired  to\  their' 
different  chambers  to  verify  their  powers.  The  third  eftate  regarded  this  feparation- 
with  evident  jealoufy ;  they  confidered  it  as  an  open  attempt  in  the  other  two 
eftates  to  eftablilh  the  fyftem  which  had  been  alluded  to  by  the  minifter  of  the 
finances.  Compofing  in  number  one  half  of  that  aflembly,  the  commons  were 
determined  never  to  lubmit  to  the  claims  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  to  vote  by 
orders,  and  thus  to  reduce  themfelves  to  a  third  part  of  the  affembly  ;  aconceffion 
which  they  afferted  would  have  rendered  illufory  the  rights  which  had  been  ac- 
knowledged in  the  third  eftate  :  and  why,  added  they^  have  we  been  granted  a 
moiety  of  v  ices,  if  thofe  voices  are  to  be  confidered  as  only  compofing  a  third  f 

The  third  eftate,  which  had  remained  in  the  hall  appointed  for  their  delibera- 
tions, preffed  the  other  two  orders  to  continue  with  them,  and  to  verify  their: 
powers  in  common  :  They  urged,  that  at  prefent  the  important  queftion  was  by 
no  means  concerned,  whether  they  mould  deliberate  by  orders  or  by  number} 
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and  th  e  fole  matter  in  difpute  was  a  fimple  verification  of  powers.  Several  days 
parted  in  fruitlefs  invitations  and  negotiations ;  the  patience  of  the  third  efta'te 
was  at  length  exhaufled  ;  they  determined  to  proceed  to  bufinefs,  and  they  affumed 
the  title  of  commons  ;  a  title  which  we  have  already  bellowed  upon  them  by  anti- 
cipation. 

Oil  the  eleventh  of  May,  the  nobility  alfo,  after  having  verified  their  powers, 
declared  themfelves  a  legal  affembly  ;  but  the  clergy  followed  their  march  with 
more  cautious  fteps.  They  deferred  the  verification  of  their  powers,  and  regard- 
ing themfelves  as  yet  compofittg;  no  constitutional  body,  they  offered  their  mediation 
between  the  other  two  orders.  But  the  minds  of  each  party  grew  daily  more 
hofiile ;  the  fchifm  became  (till  wider  ;  and  at  length  the  foyal  interpofition  was 
deemed  neceffary  to  compofe  thofe  differences  which  blafled  the  happy  fruits  that 
had  been  expected  from  the  meeting  of  the  ftates-general. 

But  the  feeds  of  difcontent  had  taken  root  too  deeply  to  be  eafily  eradicated  ; 
in  vain  did  Lewis  recommend,  in  the  molt  perfuafive  terms,  that  unanimity  which 
alone  could  give  weight  to  the  proceedings  of  the  affembly  ;  his  plan  of  conci- 
liation produced  only  debates,  affemblies  of  commiflaries,  addreffes,  and  deputa- 
tions, eloquent  but  indecifive.  Several  weeks  were  confumed  in  ineffectual  mo- 
tions on  the  fcarcity  of  corn,  the  diftrefs  of  the  people,  the  regulation  of  the  police, 
and  the  validity  ?f  elections. 

At  length,  about  the  middle  of  June,  the  impatience  of  the  commons  prevailed 
over  every  other  confederation  ;  feveral  of  the  clergy,  already  afhamed  of  their 
inactivity,  had  confented  to  verify  their  powers  in  the  prefence  of  the  third  eftate ; 
their  example  had  been  followed  by  a  fmall  body  of  the  nobility  ;  and  on  the 
fifteenth  of  June,  the  abbe'  Sieyes,  availing  himfelf  of  this  event,  made  his  cele- 
brated motion. 

He  reprefented,  "  that  the  affembly  already  confifted  of  deputies  returned  by 
"  a  very  confiderable  majority  cf  the  nation  j  that  fuch  a  body  ought  not  to 
"  remain  inactive  becaufe  a  certain  defcriptioh  of  citizens  obftinately  perfevered 
"  in  abfenting  themfelves  ;  that  it  belonged  to  them  to  proclaim  the  general 
"  wilhes  of  the  nation  ;  that  no  intermediate  power  could  exiit  between  thein 
"  and  the  throne  ;  and  that  the  title  of  known  and  acknowledged  rcprcfentatives  of 
"  the  nation  belonged  lo  that  affeinbly  :  That  it  ho  longer  became  them  to  defer 
"  the  falutary  work  of  reftoTing  order  to  the  nation,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the 
"  deputies  now  abfent  Would  unite  with  them,  and  partake  in  the  labours  of 
"  re-eftablifhing  the  glory  and  happinefs  of  France." 

After  long  and  animated  debates,  the  commons,  on  the  fixteenth  of  June, 
adopted  the  fpirit  of  the  abbe'  Sieyes'  motion  ;  rejecting  at  the  fame  time  the  title 
of  the  known  and  acknowledged  rcprefeniatives  of  the  nation,  and  fubditufing  in  the 
place  of  it,  that  of  the  National  Assembj  y  ;  thus  affuming  to  themfelves  the 
vaft  power  of  legiilntlve  government,  amidft  the  approbation  of  .1  valt  coiicourfe 
of  fpectators,  whole  plaudits  of  "  long  live  the  national  affembly"  rung  the  hall. 
— With  the  birth  of  this  illuftrious  title  to  the  French  feprelentation,  a  title  and 
an  era  for  ever  memorable,  we  mall  dole  this  volume. 

END  OF  THE  TH1KD  VO/AME. 
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ALBERT,  ArcheVake,  takes  Amiens  323  ;  defeats  the  forces 
of  the  Icing  of  France,  ib  ;  comes  to  the  relief  of  Amiens 
326  ;  permits  the  flight  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  33,7. 

Ancre,  marquis  of,  a  favourite  of  the  queen  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  343;  councils  the  king,  344;  Lewis  the  Thir- 
teenth orders  him  to  be  aflaffinated,  346  ;  cruel  fate  of 
his  wife,  347. 

D'Auvkrgne,  count,  agrees  with.  Biron  in  a  confpiracy, 
331  ;  is  condemned  and  pardoned,   333  ;  again  confpires, 

334- 

Anjou,  duke  of,  made  lieutenant-general  of  France,  2.56 ; 
marches  againft  the  protectants,  25S5  defeats  the  protec- 
tant forces,  263  ;  befieges  Rochelle,  but  is  compelled  to 
a  treaty,  286  j  is  elected  king  of  Poland,  ib.;  after  a 
pompous  entry  of  Poles  into  Paris,  delegated  toefcort  him, 
goes  to  his  dominions,  2.87  ;  afcendsthe  throne  of  France, 
396.       See  Henry  the  Third. 

Anjou,  duke  of,  leaves  the  court  in  a  ftrait,  200;  is  .re- 
leafed  from  prifon  at  the  acceilion  of  his  brother  Henry  the 
Third,  2.97  ;  again  leaves  court  andoppofes  the  king,  ib  ; 
after  a  reconciliation  returns,  but  is  treated  with  contempt, 

l    300  j  dies,  ib. 

D'Andelot,  abfents  himfelf  from  the  council,  through  at- 
tachment to  the  proteftants,  233;  takes  Orleans,  235; 
by  negotiating  with  the  emperor,  brings  a  powerful  relief 
to  Conde,.  242;  his  bravery,  259$  dies,   261. 

Anne,  daughter  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  appointed  to  the 
regency,  4 ;  her  influence  over  the  king,  29;  oppofed  by 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  29;  diverted  of  her  power,  36$  her 
meafures  with  the  Breton  nobles  to  obtain  their  fubmifii- 
on,  30  ;  fends  troops  to  oppofe  a  league  formed  againft  her, 
42,  43.  j  fends  to  folicit  -favour  from  England,  445  her 
humiliation,  64.     See  Charles  the  Eighth. 


D'Auguillon,  duke,-  governor  of  Brittany,  condemned  by 

the   parliament,  when  the  king  arbitrarily  interpofes  and. 

faves  him,  448;  appointed  prime  minifrer,  451. 
Andre,  major,  taken  as  a  fpy  in  the  American  camp,  and. 

executed  after  a  fair  trial,  495. 
Arnold,  general,  holds  a  fcraiterouscorrefpondence  with  the 

Englifh,  494  j  deferts  to  them  and  is  promoted  to  command 

499- 

Amiens,  curious  furrender  of  that  capital,  325. 

D'Amvilee,  marefchal,  evades  a  ftratagem  to  take  himy 
291;  oppofes  the  catholic  army,  397;  becomes  maref- 
chal Montmorenci,  302;-;  is  made  conftable  of  France, 
318. 

BRITTANY",.  difturbances  there*  26,  to  30  -y  noble  con- 
duct of  the  duke,  31;  war  with  France,  42,  50  j  is 
humbled  and  forced  to  fue  for  peace,  52  ;  duke  dies,  53^ 
Anne  duchefs,  54  ;  fubmits  to  a  treaty  with  England 
57;  marries  withMaximiUian,  arch-duke  of  Auftria,  6ij 
is  bv  force,  obliged  to  marry  Charles  the  Eighth  of.  Frances 
65/66. 

Brittany,    annexed  to  France.   135. 

Bourbon,  cardinal  of,  acknowledged  firft  prince  of  the 
blood,  303  ;  is  acknowledged  and  proclaimed  king  at  Paris9. 
310;  dies  311. 

Biron,  marefchal,  fwears  allegiance  to  Henry  the  Fourthj,. 
308  j  compells  Mayenne  to  retire,  321;  defeats  the  Spa-- 
niih  army,  3245  offends  the  king,  but  is  again  reconciled, 
330;  after  returning  from  an  embafiy,  fows  diflentton9. 
331;    is  detected  in  a  dark  confpiracy,  and  beheaded,  333* 

Bouillon,  duke  of*  oppofes  the  king,  330;  engages  in  a 
confpiracy,  334;  is  again  reconciled  by  the  king's  cle- 
mency, 33-5;.  fentto  England' to  negociate  a  treatv,.  34.^ 
dies,  355. 


[  *  J 


Bourbon,  duke  of,  or  conftable  of  France,  flighted,  141; 
turns  enemy  to  and  deferts  France,  and  joins  the  emperor, 
144J  on  taking  Rome  is  killed,  152. 
Bayard,   102.,   107;  knighted    for  his  valour,   1 37  j  ho- 
nourable appellation  ,  and  courageous  conduct,  140. 
Bouteville,  defends  Bellegarde,  3  77  5  is  made  marefchal 
Luxemburg,    his    victories   over   prince    William,    385; 
plendid   vlclory  over  the  prince  William,   390;    over  the 
prince  of  Waldeck,  394  dies,  395.  , 
Bellisle,  appointed  under  marefchal  Saxe,  41S  j  proof  of 

his  /kill,  410  ;. dies,  443. 
Brutality  inftances   of,    104,  273. 

Battles,  between  the  French  and  Englifli,        -       -       51. 

of  Marignan,  between  the  French  and  Swifs,  131. 

of  Pavia.  -  -  148* 

of  Cerizoles,  _____      t6z. 

of  Dreux  between  the  catholics  and  proteftants  244. 

of  St.  Dennis.  -  _  254. 

of  Jarnac.  - 1       —         -        •  -  -  260. 

of  St.  Cler.         -  263. 

of  Blenheim.  -  -         —         -  -     400.. 

Ramillies  and  Turin.  -  401* 

Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet.  _       _       _      303. 

Battles  at  Sea,  between  the  Spanifh  and  Englifli,  4S0; 

On  the  Dogger-bank  between  the  Dutch  and  Englifli,  505  j 

French  and  Englifli,  between  Hcod  and  De  Grafle,  406; 

do.    between   De    Grafle  and  Rodney,     506  j— -between 

Hughes  and  SuftYein  in  the  Eaft-Indies,   168. 

famous  (ingle  combat.   512. 

Bed  of  Juftice  held,   150,450,  544. 

G. 

CAISSE  D'ESCOMPTE,  a  famous  bank  in  Paris,  flops  pay- 
ment,  522;    is  again  made  refpectable,   524. 

Calonne,  de,  made  comptroller-general,  52.9  $  eftabliihes  a 
linking  fund,  ib. ;  through  the  infurmountable  difficulties 
of  the  finance,  refigns,  532,   534,  536. 

Colbert,  favourite  of  Lewis,  3S3  5  dies,  391.- 

Chojsseul,  duke  de,  made  mlnifter,  443;  his  meafures, 
447;  hated  by  madame  du  Barre,  4495  baniihed,  450; 
retains  popular  approbation,  ib$  recalled  and  again  put  into 
adminiftration,  455. 

Cumberland,  duke  of,  defeats  the  Scottifh  rebels,  422; 
is  driven  before  the  French,    331. 

Corsica,  added  to  France,  446. 

Castelnau,  baron,  accufed  of  favouring  a  Hugonot  con- 
fpiracy,  218;  his  fpirited  anfwer  to  the  accufation.  2215 
beheaded,  222. 

Conchini,  a  favourite  of  Henry  the  Fourth's  queen,  fee 
Ancre. 

Cruelty,  uncommon  act  of,  2T5- 

Coligni,  admiral,  made  governor  of  Picardy,  and  volun- 
tarily refigns  his  government,  21  z  ;  evinces  his  attachment 
to  the  proteftants,  217;  intercedes  for  baron  Caftelnau, 
222  j  prefents  and  fupports  a  remonftrance  of  the  proteft- 
ants, 2245  takes  a  convoy  deftined  for  the  catholic  army, 
240  j  takes  command  of  the  proteftant  army,  246;  victory 
atlaRoche,  262  j  wounded  in  a  vigorous  encounter,  264; 
his  intrepidity  and  perfeveiance,  26S  ;  .agrees  to  a  treaty 
with  the  court,  ib.  ;  favourable  reception  by  the  king, 
272;  an  attempt  to  afiaflinate  him,,  274J  aflafiinated  on 
the  eve  of  Bartholemew— his  courage,  278. 


Catharine  de  Medicls,  her  hatred  to  the  Hugonots,  215; 
takes  the  government  during  the  minority  of  Charles  the 
Ninth,  227;  prefcrves  her  influence  after  the  king's  ma- 
jority, 2505  caufes  the  queen  of  Navarre  to  be  poifoned, 
273;  her  infernal  machinations,  ib. :  ever  memorable 
proof  of  her  brutality,  277;  feizes  the  chiefs  of  a  con- 
spiracy, 2919  again  obtains  the  reins  on  the  king's  death, 
294  j  excluded  from  the  confidence  of  Henry  the  Third, 
303  j  dies  detefted,  305. 

Conde,  prince  of,  embraces  the  caufe  of  the  proteftants* 
whom  he  heads,  212,  213  j  charged  as  a  confpirator,  220  ; 
artifice  ufed  to  get  him  to  court,  225;  repairs  thither  j  is 
tried  and  condemned  to  die,  225;  his  innocence  declared, 
228}  quits  Paris,  234;  takes  Orleans,  which  is  made  the 
rendezvuusof  the  proteftants,  ib. ;  meets  the  catholics  for 
an  accomodation,  239;  defends  Bourges  againft  the  catho- 
lic army,  240  j  befieges  Paris,  243  ;  taken  prifoner,  245  ; 
concludes  a  treaty  with  the  court,  247  ;  remonftrates 
againft  the  innovations  on  the  late  treaty,  252;  again 
arms  and  engages  with  fuperior numbers,  256;  on  informa- 
tion of  a  fcheme  to  take  him;  flies  with  Coligni,  257; 
in  a  violent  encounter  with  fuperior  numbers  is  wounded 
taken  and  in  a  cowardly  manner  fliot,  260. 

Conde,  prince  of,  after  having  remained  under  the  queen 
of  Navarre,  efcapes  with  her  into  Germany,  290  j  fpirited 
anfwer  on  the  king's  perfuading  Kim  to  abjure  his  protef- 
tant principles,  202;  after  holding  a  correfpondence  with  . 
the  proteftants  from  Straiburgh,  he  returns  and  joins  their 
army,  294,  297  ;  is  defeated  and  retreats  to  England, 
whence  he  returnswith  frefiVforces,30i  j  is  poifoned,  302. 

Conde  prince  of,  flies  from  Henry  the  Fourth  to  Bruflels, 
337;  returns  and  oppofes  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  in  behalf 
of  the  proteftants,  344;  is  committed  to  the  Baftile  345; 
is  reftored  to  liberty,  350. 

Conde,  prince  of,  gains  a  complete  victory  over  the  Span:- 
ards,  372,  373,  374 j  is  imprifoned,  375;  joins  the 
Spanifli  hoftile  army,  376;  his  difafters,  377;  his  fame, 
378,  379;  is  defeated,  379  ;  takes  Franche  Compte, 
384;  his  victories  in  the  United  Provinces,  3S6}  obftinate 
battle  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  3885  after  oppofing  the 
arms  of  Turenne,  he  retires,  389. 

Charles  the  Eighth  a  minor,  his  character,  ij  (See  Anne) 
his  coronation,  29;  duplicity  to  marry  Anne,  duchefs  of 
Brittany,  63  j  marries,  66  ;  fends  her  back  to  her  father, 
70;  commences  an  expedition  againft  Naples,  729  rapid 
fuccefs  of  his  arms,  75$  treatswith  the  pope,  76;  takes 
Naples,   77  j  a  powerful   confederacy   formed  againft  him, 

.  78;  forces  his  retreat  from  Italy,  79;  gains  a  fortunate 
victory  over  the  Italians,  84,  87;  iharp  anfwer  to  the 
pope  on  an  order  to  leave  Italy,  87  j  treats  with  the 
Florentines,  ib;  new  difficulties  90;  aflifts  the  Floren- 
tines to  repel  the  emperor  from  Leghome,  95  ;  gains 
theintereft  of  Spain,  96;  ferioufly  attends  to  his  govern- 
ment, 98  j  dies,  ib. 

Charles  the  Ninth,  a  minor,  227;  (See  Catharine.)  at- 
tains his  majority,  249  j  tour  through  his  dominions,  250; 
efcapes  a  plot  tofeize  him,  252;  treats  with  the  proteftants, 
252  j  marries,  269;  beftows  honours  and  benefits  on  Co- 
ligni, 272,  bafe  duplicity.  273}  his  timid)  but  at»  laft, 
rciblute  fubmifiion  to  the  infernal  advice  f  Catherine  of 
Medicis,  to  maflacre  the  proteftants,  277  ;  acknowledges 
that  atrocious  aft,  283  ;  death  and  character,  195. 
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DORIA,  admiral,  obtains  a  victory  over  the  Spaniards,  153  j 
is  denounced,   154. 

Dvnois,  count,  appointed  lieutenant-general  and  conftable 
of  France,  5  j  joins  the  party  of  Orleans  againft  madame 
but  is  forced  to  fubmit  and  is  banifiied,  38  ;  his  narrow 
efcape,  455   again  received  into  favour,  59  j 

Le  Daim,  his  uncommon  act  of  villany>  8. 

Dubois,  cardinal^  j>rirae  minifter  of  France,  413.     ' 

Dubois,  chevalier,  attempts  to  quell  the  enraged  Parifiah's, 
560,  563: 

E 
ENGLAND,  Edward  the  Fourth  of,  his  artifice  to  take  the 
earl  of  Richmond  who  took  fan&uary  in  Brittany^  30; 
Henry  the  Seventh  greats  with  the  duchefs  of' Brittany, 
57;  lands  at  Calais  and  obtains  money  from  Charles  the 
Eighth,  69;  again  lands  at  Calais,  125,  126;  Charles 
afiifts  the  protectants,  3^8. 

Edict,  a  royal  one  for  the  fale  of  crown  offices,  130  j  of 
Chateaubriand,  againft  the  proteftants,  197  ;  of  Paris  the 
fame,  348  ;  of  Nantz,  in  favour  of  the  proteftants,  3^8$ 
that  edidt  revoked  by  which  500,000  piotieftants  were 
baniflied  39S;  July  edict  againft  that  people,  229,  %^% ; 
for  the  imposition  of  taxes,  444. 

East-India  Company  re-eftabliihed,  531. 

Espremenil,  reveals  the  cour  pleniere,  and  is  impriforied', 
558  ;   made  a  reprefentative  to  the  States-General  at  Paris, 

565- 

Estaign,  count  de',  commands  the  French  fleet,  475  ;  is 
defeated  by  the  Englilh,  477,  479  ;  takes  fome  of  the 
Weft-India  Iflands,  488  ;  in  a  fevere  engagement'is  defeat- 
ed and  woundeo,  he  returns  to  Europe,  485. 

Eugene,  prince,  receives  a  command  from  Lewio  the  Four- 
teenth, 398;  defens  to  the  German  army,  defeats  the 
French  and  obtains  many  fignal  advantages,  401,  465. 

Enguien,  fee  Conde. 

Enguinne,  count  of,  obtains  a  fplendid  victory  over  the 
imperial  troops,   162;   dies   165'. 
F 

FONTRAIIXES,  throws  fuccour  at  a  great  hazard  into 
Terouanne,  115. 

Frederic,  duke  of  Saxony,  his  noble  refufal  of  the  impe- 
rial diadem,   136. 

Force,  marquis  de  la,  bravely  defends  Montauban  againft 
the  catholic  forces,  352. 

Fleury,  cardinal,  made  prime  minifter,  414,  415;  pacific 
difpbfition,  417;  dies,  419 

Fayette,  marquis  de  la,  joins  the  American  forces,  469 ; 
challenges  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  478. 

Franche  Compte,  annexed  to  France,  388. 

Francis  the  Firft  marries,  127  ;  is  crowned,  129;  arbitrary 
innovation,  1305  proceeds  againft  Italy,  bloody  Engage- 
ment, 131  j  makes  peace  with  the  pope  and  Swifs,  1325 
general  peace  with  the  confederate  powers,  134  :  takes  and 
lofes  Navarre,  138  ;  renews  hoftility  with  Charles  the  V. 
of  Spain,  now  emperor  of  Germany,  139;  lofes  Tburnay, 
141 ;  duplicity  of  the  pope,  i'42  ;  lofes  Milan,  143  i  *e- 
turning  to  reconquer  it,  is  vanquilhed  and  taken  prifoner, 
148 ;  is  liberated  on  a  promife  to  cede  Burgundy,  which  he 


does  not   perform,  151 ;    htrftilitier  renewed,  »ij6>; -aftwi': 
various    fuccefs  makes  truce,  158;  breakds-thetrace  an* 
befieges   Roufiillonj  but  is  defeated,'  160  j  proceeds  into 
Flanders,  ib. ;  has  to  encounter  Henry  the  Eighth  of  Eng- 
land, nowjoined  theemperor,  161;  obtains  a  fignal  victory 
162;  makes  peace  with  thei' emperor;  163. 
Francis  the  Second;  comes  to  the  throne' 207 ;  hisillnefs, 
the  dreadful  inhuman  remedy  pr^fciribed  for   his  .recovery, 
which  he  abhors,  215;  iffues  an  edict  againft  the  protec- 
tants, 225;  his  declaration  refpecting  the  prince  of  Conde, - 
226;  dies,  lb.  j  character,  219. 
France;  difficulties  "about  the  fucceffion  to*  the  throne*  of, 
6  ;'  Anne  takes  the  regency  duringthe  minority  of  Charles 
the  Eighth,^  4;  divifidn  of  the  nation,   I2;j  States  genet 
ral  affemble,  8  ;  rupture  with  Brittany,  43 ;  England  fends 
to  negotiate  a  peace  between  them,  46  ;  gains  a  victory 
over  the    Brittons,   51;  treaty  with  the  arch  duke;  61'; 
War  with  England,  68;  eventful' recital,' 765  enjiy1!'  a. 
general  peace,  134;  Tournay  ceded  to  it,   135;  Brittany" 
annexed  to   it,   153;  fituation  at  the  accefiion  of  Henry 
the  Second,   167;  general  peace,  171;   175-;  cruel  perfe- 
cution  of  the    proteftants,    197;  (fee  proteftants.)    State's 
General  aflembled,  227  ;  edict  in  favour  of  the  proteftants', 
228;  civil  war  between  the  proteftants  and  catholics,  235; 
peace  reftored.  247;  Havre  de  Grace' recovered    from  the" 
Engliin,   24S;  afl'embly  of  notables  convened',  252;   civil 
commotions  renewed, 252  ;  peace  2$  7  ;  another  civil  waf, 
258;  peace  renewed,  269;  Dreadfiil  maffacre  of  the  pro- 
teftants on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholowmew',  273;  to,  z8'j[ 
treaty  with  the   Hugonots,    28'5 ;  renewal  of  hoftilities, 
289;  frelh  civil  broils,  367';  peace  reftored,  318;    waV 
with  Spain,  321  ;  treaty  with  Spain*  381;  general  peate*, 
391 ;  via  in  Germany,  397;  recapitulation  of  minifterial 
government,  436  ;   difficulties    by  fpeculation,   442;   reli- 
gious disputes  and  oppofition  to  taxes,  444  ;    engages  with 
the  Americans  againft  England,  459,  474;  forms  an  alli- 
ance with  Spain.  485  j  is  joined  by  Hol'and,  495;  con- 
nection with  the   and  difturbance    between  the  prince  of 
Orange  and  the  Dutch,   536, 
Grasse,  count  de,    attempts   to  britig  the  Britiin  fleet  to 
action,  497  ;  in  a  fevere   engagement  with  Rodney,  is 
defeated  and  taken,   508  ;  is  afterwards  tried  and  honour- 
ably acquitted. 
Germaine,  count  de  St.    appointed  minifter  at  war,  462  ; 
by  his  influence,  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  abolilhes  the  rrrouf- 
que'tarres;  ^c1;  dies 470. 

Germany,  fee  Maximillian Charles  the  Fifth  of  Spain, 

elefted  emperor,   137';  his   conduct  with  France,  ijfo.y 
relinquilhes  his  dignities  in  favour  of  his  fofisand  retires, 
185. 
Gaston,    governor  of  Milan,   117;    his  courageous  fall, 

120. 
Guise,  duke  of,  his  extraordinary  wound,  164;  defends 
Metz,  177;  noble  treatment  of  the  wounded  prifoners, 
179;  victories,  188  ;  takes  Calais,  189;  hatred  to  the 
proteftants,  208;  influence  at  court,  210;  lofes  thatin- 
fluence,  231;  difperfes  a  prbteftant  affembly  with  much 
cruelty,  234;  defeats  the  proteftant  army,  244;  befieges 
Orleans  with  fuccefs,  but  is  aflaffihated  In' the  attempt, 
246. 
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Guise,  duke  of,  pays  anaflafliri  to  difpatch  Coligni,  265  j 
the  attempt  failing,  makes  a  fecond  with  as  little  fuccefs, 
274  ;  fucceeds  the  third  time,  278  ;  his  blood  thirfty  en- 
joyment of  ths  maflacre  of  the  proteftants  on  St.  Barthole- 
mew's  day,  in  which  he  was  a  principal'actor,  276  j  gains 
an  advantage  over  a  proteftant  army,  297;  ambitious  op- 
pofition  and  perfidy  to  the  king,  300,  3025  popularity  with 
the  Parifians,  302  5    aflaflinated,   304. 

H 

Henry  the  Second  afcends  the  throne,  168;  treats  with 
England,  17 1;  makes  a  fuccefsful  incurfion  into  Germany; 
172  ;  victories  over  the  emperor's  forces,  183,  treats  with 
the  pope,  185  ;  figns  a  truce  with  the  emperor,  186  ;  the 
pope  induces  him  to  break  it,  187  ;  his  progrefs,  190  ; 
killed  at  a  tournament  by  Montgomery,  who  he  infifted 
ihould  meet  him,  1965  cruel  perfecution  of  the  proteftants 
during  his  reign,   197. 

Henry  the  Third,  (fee  Anjou.)  afcends  the  throne,  296; 
agrees  to  a  pacification  with  the  catholics,  297  ;  his  power 
]anguiflies,  301 ;  ferioufly  oppofed  by  the  duke  of  Guife, 
and  other  parties,  302,  303  ;  procures  the  afiaflination  of 
the  duke  of  Guife  304;  affifted  by  the  king  of  Navarre, 
befieges  Paris,  306;  is  aflaflinated. 

Henry  the  Fourth,  character  and  fituation  at  his  acceflion, 
308,309;  befieges  Paris  but  is  forced  to  abandon  it,  309; 
defeats  Mayenne,  310;  his  feelings  touched  at  the  dread- 
ful famine  in  Paris,  311  ;  fufJers  it  to  be  relieved,  312, 
313  j  is  wounded  by  the  Spanifli  foldiers,  314;  embraces 
the  catholic  faith  to  promote  the  happinefs  and  union  of 
France;,  317;  plot  to  aflafiinate  him,  518;  feveral  places 
fubmits  to  him,  ib. ;  is  crowned,  enters  Paris  amidft  re- 
iterated acclamations,  319;  declares  war  againft  Spain, 
320,  321;  another  attempt  to  aflafiinate  him,  321;  de- 
feats a  large  Spanifli  army,  ib. ;  is  abfolved  by  the  pope, 
and  reconciled  to  Majenne,  323  ;  difcovers  a  dark  confpi- 
racy,  332;  his  reluctance  to  the  death  of  Biron,  the  head 
of  that  confpiracy,  333;  another  proof  of  his  clemency, 
33  5j  refufes  an  aflylum  to  the  unhappy  Moorifh  fugitives, 
326;  his  violent  amours,  329,  335,  337  j  meditates  im- 
portant acquisitions  but  his  days  are  fliortned  by  the  aflaflin, 

Harcourt,  duke  of,  his  noble  refufal  to  go  againft  the 
Normans,  who  had  oppofed  the  king's  arbitary  meafures, 
451. 

Heroism,    acts  of,   William  de   Rofnuynen,    46;    captain 

Kergarion,  489. 

Hurricane,  a  dreadful  one  which  very  much  injured  the 
French  fliips,  493. 

J 
JUSTICE,  remarkable  aft  of,  52. 

•  K 

KERGARION,  captain,  his  noble,  but  fatal  defence  of  his 
fliip,  489. 

LUDOVICG,  after  repeated  hoftility  and  treachery  againft 


.  the  French,  is  taken  and  confined  in  a  dungeon  where  after 
ten  years,  he  died,.  102. 

Lorraine,  cardinal  a  principal  and  inveterate  enemy  of  the 
proteftant  197  to  223;  his  infernal  actions  216;  approba- 
tion of  the  general  maflacre  235  ;  dies  297. 

Lautrec  courageous,  but   unfuccefsful    efforts    145;  made 
governor  of  Milan,    143;  takes  nearly   all  Naples,  ^53 
dies,   154. 

Landois,  Peter,  his  exaltation  from  low  pedigree,  23  j 
villainous  conduct,  for  which  he  is  hanged,   37. 

Law,  John,  a  famous  but  unfuccefsful  financier,  412. 

Liberty,  a  dawn  of,  125 

Landrecies,  fiege  of,  162. 

Luxembourg,  fe&  Bouteville. 

Lowendahl,  a  victorious  general  under  count  Saxe,  his 
fuccefs  in  Brabant,  423 ;  takes  Bergen -op -Zoom,  and  is 
promoted  marefchal,  424. 

Luines,  admitted  by  Ancre  into  the  favour  of  Lewis  the 
Thirteenth,  confpires  againft  his  friend,  345;  becomes 
the  favourite  and  adviferof  the  king,  347;  created  duke 
of  Luines,  348. 

Lewis  the  Twelfth,  (fee  Orleans.)  marries  the  late  king's 
widow,  101;  takes  the  duchy  of  Milan,  ib;  the  king 
of  Naples  a  conquered  prince  flies  to  him  for  protection, 
104;  beat  by  the  Spaniards  in  Naples,  106  5  -ill  fuccefs, 
108;  takes  Genoa,  m  ;  fuccefs  in  Italy,  &c.  113;  the 
Englifli  engage  in  the  war  againft  him — fuccefs  of  the 
fleets,  and  dreadful  events  of  the  commanders,  122  ;  peace 
with  England;   127;  death  and  character,   128. 

Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  afcends  the  throne  young,  343  ;  takes 
the  field  againft  the  rebel  princes,  but  treats  with  them, 
344*  perfecutes  the  proteftants,  35/  ;  renews  the  edict 
of  Nantz,3  53j  fupprefl'esthe  office  of  conftable  of  France, 
359  j  's  °PP°fed  by  his  mother  and  brother,  363  ;  be- 
fieges Perpignan,   369  ;  dies,  371. 

Lewis  the  Fourteenth  comes  to  the  throne  a  minor,  under 
the  influence  of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  372  j  attains  to  age, 
and  is  crowned,  376;  treats  with  Spain,  381  ;  becomes 
active  in  the  government,  38  t  ;  his  fuccefs  in  Flanders, 
and  the  United  Provinces,  384,386,  forced  to  abandon 
his  conquefts,  387;  peace  with  the  contending  powers, 
391;  war,  but  immediately  fucceeded  by  peace  with  Spain, 
ib;  imprudently  revokes  the  edict  of  Nantz  and  perfecutes 
the  proteftants,  392;  aflifts  James  to  regain  the  crown 
of  England,  but  they  are  defeated,  293  ;  a  powerful  con- 
federacy againft  him,  ib. ;  his  fleet  defeated  with  great 
lofs,  394;  concludes  peace,  396;  declares  the  Stewart 
furceffion  in  England,  398;  fues  for  peace,'  402,  403; 
again  attempts  to  plant  the  Stewart  race  but  mifcarries, 
403  ;    ceflation  of  hoftilities,  405  ;  dies,  408. 

Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  comes  to  the  throne  an  infant— -at- 
tains to  his  majority,  414;.  war  with  England,  419  ;  his 
army  defeated,  ib.  ;  efpoufesthe  Stuart  caufe,42o,  422; 
fleet  defeated  and  taken,  425;  peace  with  Europe,  426; 
agitations  in  the  church  on  theological  points,  ib ;  hof- 
tilities commence  with  the  Englifh  in  India,  where  the 
French  troops  are  defeated,  427 ;  hoftilities  in  North- 
America,  428;  navy  defeated  with  great  lofs,  429;  takes 
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Minorca>  43°;  *n  attempt  to  aifalTmate  him,  4.30 ;  ill 
fuceefs,  432  ;  lofes  Bellifle,  433  j  Canada  in  North-Ameri- 
ca, and  Goree  in  Africa,  434;  lofes  at  fea  under  du  Quefne 
la  Clue  and  Conflans,  435  ;  figns  a  treaty  with  England, 
456  j  meafures  with  the  parliaments  who  refuted  hisfum- 
mons,  445,  takes  Corfica,  446;  arbitrary  meafures  with 
the  parliament, 448;  banifhes  the  duke  de  Choifleul,  550; 
baniflies  the  parliament,  451 ;  arbitrary  edicts,  ib.  ;  bar 
nifhes  the  p.inces  of  the  blood,  452;  dies,  453, 
Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  afcends  the  throne — meafures  by 
which  he  attached  himfelf  to  the  people,  454  ;  exiles  the 
dukes  of  Orleans  and  Chartres,  but  recalls  them  and 
the  old  parliament,  ib;  quells  a  difturbance  in  Burgundy, 
occasioned  by  a  fcarcity  of  corn,  461;  acknowledges  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  473 ; 
caufes  exciting  him  to  engage  in  the  war  with  England, 
459,  463,  466,  471;  treats  with  America,  475;  troops 
unfuccefsful  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  479 ;  abolilhes  the  method 
of  putting  the  queftion  by  torture,  496;  amidft  active 
preparations,  concludes  a  peace  with  England,  517,  543; 
dictates  to  the  parliament,  532;  calls  the  affembly  of 
notables,  533  $  difmiifes  that  affembly,  543;  holds  a  bed 
of  Juftice  to  regifter  fome  edicts  which  the  parliament, 
refufed,  544;  for  his  fafety,  fends  the  parliament  with  his 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  two  o.her  mem- 
bers into  exile,  544,  5465  fpeech  to  the  States  General 
which  he  had  convened,  566. 

.  M 

Masselin,  John  de,  appointed  fpeakexof  the  general  affem- 
bly, 27 ;  his  fpeech,   18,  20. 

Mareborough,  duke  of,  commands  and  is  victorious 
againft  the  French  in  Germany,  399  ;  defeats  a  numerous 
army,  400 ;  obftinate  battle  wifh  Villars,  at  the  memo- 
rable field  of  Blenheim,  403  ;  takes  Bouchain,  405  ;  re- 
figns  the  command,  ib. 

Mayenne,  duke  of,  made  lieutenant  general  of  France, 
4°5  j  oppofes  the  king's  forces  in  favour  of  Bourbon,  but 
is  defeated,  309;  beat  by  Henry's  troops,  310;  defeats 
the  royal  army  before  Rouen,  314;  his  crafty  meafures, 
3 1  j  j  is  reconciled  and  fwears  allegiance  to  the  king, 
ibid. 

Montecuculli,  the  imperial  general  oppofes  Turrene,  387, 
388  ;  oppofes  Conde,   389  ;  withdraws    from  the  army, 

Mazarin,  cardinal,  negotiates  in  behalf  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  362;  obtains  an  afcendency  in  the  goyernment, 
372  ;  his  reverfe  of  fortune,  37-55  is  recalled  and  ho- 
noured, 377;  again  obtains  his  afcendancy  and  power, 
378;  dies,  382. 

MousojJETAiR.ES  aboliihed,  465. 

Metz,  befieged,  178;  faved  from  a  treacherous  machination, 
184. 

Mirabeau,  oppofes  the  meafures  of  the  minifter  Calonne, 
53  5 »  bls  jcharacter,  ib. 

Maurevel,  afiaffinates  la  Mupy,  a  proteftant  chief,  265  ; 
attempts  the  life  of  Coligni,  274. 

Montgomery,  count,  at  the  exprefs  order  of  Henry  the 
Second,  engages  with  that  prince  at  a  tournament  and 
kills  him,  196  ;  joins  the  proteftant  army,  239  ;  arret  of 
the  court  againft  him,  365  j  acquires  great  fame,  262, 
3167  j  returns  from  England,  299;  after  a  tefolute  defence 
is  taken  prifoner,  9.13;  is  beheaded,  ib. 

Montmorenci,  marefchal,  conftable  of  France,  15S5  is 
difgraced,  159,  recalled,  and  his  honours  reftored  by  Hen- 


ry the  Second,   166  ;  his  ftrategem,  173  ;  is  flighted  by 
Francis  the  Second,  aioj  commands  the    catholic   army 
and   is  taken  prifoner,  244. 
JVJontmorenci,  is  committed  to  the  Buftile,  2915  releafed, 

297- 
Montmorencj,  fee  DVAmville. 

Martigues,  a  principal  commander  in  the  catholic  army, 
341 ;  beliegee,  but  is  forced  to  leave  Sancerre,  298  ;  en- 
gages with  Coligni,  258,  263;  is  killed,  266. 
Maximilltan,  the  grand  duke,  his  meafuras.  in  Flandfcrs, 
33  ;  fuceefs,  38;  made   king  of  the  Romans,  40;   fends 
troops  to  arTlft  againft  France,  45;  is  reduced,  49;  treats 
with  France,  61  ;  marries  Anne  duchefs  of  Brittany,  615 
joins  with  the  Engliih  to  invade  France,    1&5  ;  unable  to 
gain  any  advantages,  concludes  a  treaty  with  France,  134$ 
.    dies  135- 
Milan  taken,  and  added  to  France,   124. 

N 
NOTABLES,  aflerablyof,  called,  252,   533. 
National  Aflembly  of  France  called,   568, 
Navarre,  king  of,  "efcapes  to  Guienne,    after  lofing  his 
dominions,  298;  takes  Conors,  ib.  ;  generous  conduct  to 
king  Henry  the  Third,   305;  joins  the  French  ftandard, 
306;    acknowledged  king  by  Henry  when  dying,  ib.    See 
Henry  the  Third  and  Fourth. 
Navarre,  queen  of,  after  a  firm  adherence  to  the  protef- 
/    tants,  and.  protecting  the  young  king  and  prince  of  Conde, 

is  poifoned,  273. 
Navarre,  king  of,  declares  for  the  proteftants,  and  moftly 

ihares  the  fate  of  prince  Conde. 
Navarre,  kingdom  of,  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  122; 

retaken  and  again  loft:  by  the  French  king,   138. 
La  NouEj  a  chief  of   the  proteftant  army,  makes   obfer- 
vations,  259;  taken  prifoner,  ib.  j  obtains  his  liberty  and 
defeats,  a  detachment  of  catholics,  267  ;  is  wounded,  ibi ; 
efcaping  the  general  maifacre,  he  joins  in  an  infurrection, 
290. 
Navarre,  king  of,  retires  from  the  council,   210$  is  in- 
,  vited  to  court  in  order  to    be  taken  as  a  favourer  of  the 
proteftants,  224;  goes,  225;  is  reconciled    to  Catharine 
de  Medecis,  226  ;  made  lieutenat  general  of  France,  227; 
killed  at  the  fiege  of  Rouen,  241. 
Necker,  mon!icur,  appointed  to    the    miniftry,  460;    ob- 
tains promotion,  470  ;  adopts  falutary  regulations,  487  ; 
difmified,   505;  recalled,   559;  character,  563. 
O 
ORANGE,  prince  of,  his  ill  fuceefs  againft  Genoa,  87. 
Orange,  William,  prince  of,  his  obftinate  battle  with  the 
,  prince  of  Conde,  388;  is  defeated,   390;  takes   the  go- 
vernment of  England,   391;  beats  the  French  army,  393; 
dies,  398. 
Orleans,  Lewis,    duke  of,  appointed  regent,  4  to  16;   his 
plot  to  obtain  the  king,  29  ;  reprefentation  of  his  injuries 
34;  oppofes  the  government,  but  is  reduced  to  fubmifiion^ 
37  5  joins  a  confederacy ,:  42;  narrow  efcape,  35;  is  taken 
prifoner,  51;  liberated,  64 ;  made  govornor  of  Normandy, 
.   65;  commands  a  fleet   to  go  to  Naples,  73;  defeats  the 
Neapolitan    fleet,    74;    fucceeds   to   the  government   of 
France,   100.     See  Lev/is  the  Twelfth. 
Orleans,  duke  of,  oppofes  the  royal  army,    and  flies  from 
court,  353;    fubmits   to   the  king,  364;    commands   an 
army,  and  obtains  a  victory,  366  ;  plots  the   death    of 
Richelieu,  but  his  courage  fails  him,  ib.;  made  head  of 
the  army  and  council,  371,  377  j  dies,  38*. 
C 
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Orleans,  duke  of,  obtains  advantages  ov£r  the  prince  of 
Orange,  3905  made  regent  during  the  minority  of  Lewis 
the  Fifteenth,  409;  clofes  a  rupture  with  Spain,  411; 
unfuccefsful  fpeculation,  41a;  death  and  character,  413, 
410. 
Orleans,  duke  of,  exiled  for  not  attending  the  funeral  ef 
the  deceafed  king,  453  ;  dies,  475. 

Orleans,  city  of,  taken  and  made  the  general  rendezvous 
of  the  proteftant  army,  335;  befieged  by  the  duke  of 
Guife,  146. 

P 

PROTESTANTS,  fpring  up  in  Germany,  155;  cruel  per- 
fections of  them  in  France,  197  ;  215  ;  increafe  in  France 
212;  form  aconfpiracy,  219;  fend  a  petition  and  remon- 
ftrances  to  the  king,  which  is  rejected,  224;  are  admitted 
to  privileges  and  liberty  of  confcience,  228  ;  affray  with 
the  duke  of  Guife  at  Vafii,  233  ;  inrreafe  in  numbers 
aud  power,  235,  236,  238;  public  arret  againft  them, 
239';  form  a  treaty  with  the  catholics,  247;  army  again 
in  agitation,  attempts  to  fecure  the  king's  perfon,  253  ; 
defeated,  264  ;  by  a  treaty  obtains  great  advantages,  268  ; 
270;  dreadful  malTacre  of  them  on  Bartholemew's  eye, 
273 ;  obtains  a  peace  on  good  terms,  285,  hoftilities 
again  commenced,  289;  peace  reftored,  297;  edict  of 
Nantz  in  their  favour,  328;  dreadful fituation  in  Rochelle 
359;  edict  of  Nantz  revoked',  when  500,000  of  them 
are  banifhed,  392.  SeeConde,  Navarre,  Coligni  and  Ca- 
therine de  Medecis. 

Phoenomena,  a  remarkable  one  in  nature,   165. 

Piles,  with  a  body  of  proteftants  defeats  the  catholics,  262  ; 
boldly  defends  Angeli,  266  ;  is  afiaffinated,  280. 

Pot,  Phillip,  his  patriotic  fpeech,    13. 

Paris,  confiderable  agitations  there,  560,  562;  dreadful 
malTacre  there  ;  276;   famine,  3  1 1. 

Phillibert,  prince  of  Piedmont,  takes  Hefdin,   182. 

Pope  Clement,  of  Rome,  taken  piifoner,   352. 

Parma,  prince  of,  fent  from  Spain  to  relieve  Paris,  when 
befieged,     31IJ    engages  Henry  the  Fourth's  forces,  and 

,  is  wounded,  334;  erodes  the  Seine  by  a  bold  ftratagem, 
in  fij;ht  of  the  king's  forces,  315;  dies  3.6. 

Peroufe,  monfieur,  his  imminent  danger  when  fent  to  demo- 
lifh  the  forts  in  Nova-Scotia,   509. 

Parliament,  of  Paris,  their  fpirited  remonftrances  againft 
Lewis  the  Fifteenth's  arbitrary  meafures,  444,  450  ;  are 
exiled,  451  ;  fent  into  exile  by  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  for 
the  fame,  544;  recalled,  545;  oppofes  the  Jungs  edia, 
546;  fubmits   557. 

R 

RUYTER,  admiral  de,  his  fame  and  victories  at  fea,  386; 
387  ;  is   killed,   389. 

Rodney,  admiral,  defeats  the  Spanifh  fleet,  489  ;  again  meets 
them  but  nothing  tranfpires,  497 ;  defeats  the  fleet  of 
count  de  GraiTc   whom  he  takes  prifdner,   508. 

Rochambeau,  fent  to  America  with  an  army,  492. 

Rome,  city  of,  taken  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon,   152. 

Richmond,  earl  of,  obtains  fanfluary  in  Brittany,  30;  his 
narrow  efcape,  3 1  ;  embarks  againft  Richard  the  Third, 
of  England,  but  returns,  3  a. 

Republic  of  the  United  States  acknowledged  by  Lewis  the 

Sixteenth,  473 Of  the   United  Provinces  of  Holland 

formed,  321. 

Richelieu,  cardinal,  made  fecretary  to  Lewis  the  Thirteenth, 
345;  his  afpiring  fuccefs,  353;  vigilence,  356,  357; 
365;  ftratagem  to  take  Rochelle,  358;  contempt  of  the 
pope,  360;  made  prime  minUter  and  lieutenant  general  of 


France,  361;  plot  to  alTalTinate  him,  366;  defeats  hi» 
enemies,  368;  dies,  370. 
Rohan,  duke  of,  oppofes  the  meafures  of  Lewis  the  Thir- 
teenth, but  is  reconciled.  343  ;  again  difcontented,  345  ; 
attacks  the  king's  forces,  355,  361 ;  recalled  from  banifh- 
ment,  364;  intruded 'with  command,  defeats  the  Spani- 
ards, 365;  is  killed,  367. 
Rochelle,    befieged  but  compells  the  befiegers   to  treaty 

286;  wretched  ftate,  359. 
Ravaillac,  afl'affinates  Henry  the  Fourth,  340;  wretched 

death,   342. 
Rosney,  advifes  the  king  to  abjure  the  proteftant  religion, 
317  j  is  advanced,  326;   his   ftratagem  to  prevent  a  con- 
spiracy, 332;   excellent  adminiftration,  333;  reduces  the 
duke  of  Bouillon,  ib. ;  created  duke  of  Sully,  which  fee. 
S 
SULLT  duke  of,  refigns  his  offices  at  the  death  of  Henry 

the  Fourth,   342. 
Saxe,  count,  gains  confiderable  advantages  over  the  German 
troops,  and  takes  feveral  places,   520,  421,422;  befieges 
Maeftricht,   325;  dies,  431. 
Sartine,  appointed  minifter  of  marine,  465;  difmified,  496. 
Sickness  a  great  and  defolating  one,   165. 
SIEGES.  Of  Tournay,   141;  Metz,  178;  Landrecies,  162; 

Gibralter,  486,  510. 
Sancerre,    nobly  fuftains  a  fiege,  285. 

Suffrein,  admiral,  fuccefs  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  503  ;  takes 
the  Hannibal  man  of  war,  5:1;  obftinate  engagement 
with  the  Englifb,  512;  takes  Trincomale,  514,  obftinate 
fight  with  admiral  Hughes' fquadron,  5  1  5,  52'  ;  charac- 
ter,- 524. 
Savoy,  duke  of,  oppofes  the  power  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
but  is  forced  to  fubmit,  329;  is  fubducd,  344;  goes  to 
war  with  Spain,  but  again  negociates,  348;  afTifts  the  king 
of  Spain,  361  ;  dies,  362. 
States  General  called,  8,  227,  564  ;  difficulties  in  their 
way  of  proceeding  to  bufinefs,  567  ;  diflblves  into  the 
national  aflembly,   568. 

T 
TURENNE,  marefchal,   defeated,    373;  defeats  the  Ger- 
mans, ib.  adheres  to   the  crown  and  defeats  the  Spani- 
.  ards,    376,    378;    beats   them    before    Dunkirk,    379; 
victorious,  380;  over-runs  Flanders,  3  84  j  and  the  united 
provinces,  3  86;    is  killed,  389. 
Tremouillc,  La,  after  repeated  fuccefs,  by  a  fuccefsful  ma- 
noeuvre, makes  peace  .with  the  Swifs,   134;  the  king  re- 
fufes  to  ratify  it,  127  ;  compells  a  numerous  army  to  retire 
from  France,   186;  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pavin,   148. 
Tallard,   marefchal,  defeats  the  Heffians,  399;   is  defeated 

and  taken  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  440. 
UNlGENITUS,  a  famous   popifh  bull   fo  named,    difputes 
about  it  in  France  which  caufes  much  fermentation,  426, 

•  427»  43°- 

Villeroy,  marefchal,  taken  prlfoner,  399;  iedeemed,  but  is 
defeated  by  Maryborough,  401. 

Villars,  defeats  the  Imperialifts,  399  ;  fent  againft  the  pro- 
teftants, but  is  recalled,  and  goes  againft  Marlborough 
with  fuccefs,  400;  obftinately  engages  that  general,  403; 
victory  over  Albermarle,  406 ;  fubdues  the  emperor's 
forces  and  takes  feveral  places,  407. 

Vergenes,  count  de,  made  fecretary  for  foreign  affairs— treats 
with  the  Englifh,  518,    524;  with  Germany,  526;  dies, 

'S"\ 
WASHINGTON,  general,  takes  earl  Cornwallis's  army,  j02. 
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